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PATRIOTISM  AND  POLITICS 

/^ANADA  is  fond  of  advertisement.  At  the  moment  we 
^^  are  receiving  more  advertising  thto  we  desire,  and  it 
is  not  just  of  the  quaUty  we  would  choose.  ^^You  like  eggs," 
said  the  farmer  to  his  boy.  ''Well,  eat  eggs,''  and  he  handed 
him  eggs,  which  were  not  precisely  of  the  kind  one  would 
pilfer  from  the  nest  for  one's  own  use. 

For  many  years  Canada  went  quietly,  doing  a  safe,  snug 
business,  meeting  conditions  as  they  arose,  cultivating  old 
markets,  and  finding  new  markets  when  old  ones  were  closed. 
Then  the  spirit  of  finance  came  upon  us  and  delivered  us  over  to 
the  delusion  that  a  man  becomes  rich  by  spending,  and  a 
nation  great  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  which  it  bears,  when,  in  reality,  the  only  source  of 
national  wealth  is  the  labour  of  the  community. 

And  all  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  development  of  the 
country,  under  the  influence  of  leaders  whose  idea  of  develop- 
ment was  the  expenditure  of  money,  so  that  they  themselves 
might  retain  a  share.  Having  little  money  of  our  own,  we 
were  induced  to  borrow  it,  and  the  way  to  borrow  was  to 
advertise.  Croakers  and  niggards  were  reminded  that  ome- 
lets cannot  be  made  without  breaking  eggs.  Now,  we  have 
all  discovered  that  breaking  eggs  does  not  in  ftself  make  an 
omelet. 

Everything  we  did  was  regarded  not  as  a  thing  in  itself 
but  for  its  value  as  an  advertisement.  ''A  good  advertise- 
"^ent,"  was  the  genel'al  comment  when  the  government  pro- 
posed to  spend  thirty-five  million  dollars  in  the  endeavour 
to  perform  an  obvious  duty.  It  was  a  spectacular  affair, 
''that  the  sword  of  Canada  was  about  to  be  cast  into  the 
scales  of  empire."  All  the  world  now  knows  that  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  the  advertisement  and  the  fact,  that  even 
this  weapon,  as  certain  critical  persons  pointed  out  at  the 
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time,  was  made  of  paper  in  the  form  of  a  promise  to  pay 
with  a  promissory  note,  which  was  dishonoured  before  it 
was  drawn. 

We  could  stand  all  this.  We  are  not  an  especially  sensi- 
tive people.  We  are  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  cynical  un- 
concern, but  now  we  are  wounded  in  that  ^^  honour  which  is 
honour's  scorn.''  For  a  gang  of  American  detectives  to  come 
to  Quebec,  and  hold  us  up  to  the  derision  of  Tammany  Hall, — 
that  is  a  little  too  much  to  bear.  To  have  sold  legislation 
for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  which,  on  the  confession  of  the 
purchasers  themselves,  was  worth  millions,  is  a  mark  of  petty 
and  picayune  minds.  What  hurts  is  that  legislation  could 
be  acquired  so  easily  and  so  cheaply,  as  an  enterprising  trader 
would  buy  a  concession  from  savages  in  exchange  for  a  few 
beads.  The  legislators  of  a  South  American  republic  could 
have  taught  us  better  terms. 

For  a  generation  we  have  been  the  thank-Gods  of  America. 
We  were  not  like  those  republicans  and  sinners,  as  they  are 
described  elsewhere  on  these  pages,  who  lived  to  the  south- 
ward, with  whom  it  was  dangerous  for  simple-minded  people 
like  ourselves  to  have  any  truck  or  trade.  The  United 
States  at  the  same  moment  presented  us  with  a  standard  of 
democracy  and  of  political  corruption;  but  now  we  cannot 
say  that,  if  not  holier,  we  are  at  least  no  worse  than  they. 
Within  the  past  five  years  events  have  demonstrated  that  their 
public  conscience  was  not  dead  but  sleeping;  and  any  one 
who  thinks  to  the  contrary  may  ask  of  their  numerous  makers 
and  administrators  of  law,  who  are  now  in  gaol.  That  there 
should  be  a  country  in  the  world,  and  actually  on  our  borders, 
in  which  all  contributions  made  to  political  parties  should  be 
made  publicly,  would  be  incredible  to  us  if  we  were  not  awa^ 
that  in  the  election  following  that  enactment  the  dominant 
party  carried  only  two  States. 

And  yet  the  incident  will  not  be  without  value  if  it 
serves  to  emphasize  the  evils  which  flow  from  the  interming- 
ling of  business  with  legislation,  and  the  divorce  of  patriotism 
from  politics.     Political  corruption  is  not  pecuUar  to  demo- 
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cracy;  but  it  flourishes  most  in  democracies,  since  communi- 
ties which  enjoy  that  form  of  government  are  always  composed 
of  men  with  business  habits,  to  the  exclusion  of  men  with 
abstract  ideals  of  right  and  wrong.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
most  easily  extruded  from  democracy,  since  corruption  is 
acknowledged  not  to  be  good  business. 

For,  in  truth,  business  and  politics  are  in  direct  anti- 
thesis. The  ethic  of  the  one  is  love  of  money;  the  ethic  of 
the  other  is  love  of  men.  Business  deals  with  questions  in 
narrow  detail:  politics  considers  them  abstractly  in  relation 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  SeK-interest  is  a  sure 
guide  for  business,  and  the  man  whose  whole  life  is  governed 
by  that  principle  is  utterly  lost  in  the  world  of  politics,  where 
abnegation  of  self-interest  is  the  first  law. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  the  proportional  representa- 
tion of  all  interests  in  the  community.  The  weakness  of  all 
democratic  legislatures  lies  in  the  predominance  of  the  busi- 
ness element.  The  predominance  of  lawyers  makes  the 
disparity  all  the  greater,  since  political  lawyers  are  themselves 
business  men,  and  upon  their  entrance  into  public  life  abne- 
gate their  proper  function  of  applying  general  principles  to 
specific  cases. 

By  a  strange  perversion  the  term  ^^  business  ^^  has  come  to 
be  restricted  to  secondary  occupations,  to  stock-broking, 
money-lending,  distributing  goods,  and  making  tools  for 
meeting  primary  needs.  The  man  who  really  does  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  is  the  original  producer,  the  farmer,  the 
fisherman,  the  miner,  the  artist.  These  men  are  too  busy  to 
govern.  They  leave  the  task  to  others,  and  in  return  are 
willing  to  be  exploited, — ^but  only  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Governments  always  miscalculate  where  that  point  lies.  It 
always  lies  short  of  eating  grass.  It  was  this  miscalculation 
which  caused  the  French  revolution  of  1789,  and  the  American 
revolution  of  1912. 

A  government  has  no  concern  with  business.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  each  person  shall 
be  as  free  as  possible  to  manage  his  own  affairs  in  his  own  way. 
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When  a  government  allies  itself  with  industrial  corporations, 
it  is  on  the  high  road  to  pohtical  corruption.  When  it  pledges 
the  credit  of  the  people  for  private  gain,  the  people  are  sure 
to  be  robbed  and  their  credit  destroyed,  as  many  a  Canadian 
community  discovered  last  year,  when  they  went  into  the 
market  for  money  to  supply  their  perfectly  legitimate  corpo- 
rate needs.  Having  once  committed  itself  by  diverting 
public  money  for  private  enterprise,  a  government  is  no  longer 
free.  It  is  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  is  partner  in  a  busi- 
ness over  which  he  has  no  control,  or  of  a  father  who  has  once 
paid  the  gambling  debts  of  his  son.  He  is  liable  to  fresh 
demands;  and  to  save  his  investment  or  his  credit  he  is  com- 
pelled to  yield.  The  situation  is  still  more  difficult  when 
the  gambler  assumes  the  role  of  blackmailer.  Occasionally 
a  lucky  coup  is  made,  but  the  very  foundation  of  business 
itself  is  destroyed. 

When  a  group  of  speculators  go  to  a  government  with  a 
demand  for  protection,  and  receive  it  under  threat  that  they 
will  close  their  works,  the  way  is  easy  for  another  group  of 
speculators  to  go  to  the  government  with  a  demand  for  actual 
money  to  be  paid  directly  from  the  treasury,  without  the 
bother  of  extracting  it  from  the  consumer's  pocket,  under 
threat  that  a  bank  which  they  have  involved  will  close  its 
doors.  From  that  it  is  an  easy  step  for  the  legislator  to  deman^ 
that  he  be  paid  a  part  of  the  price.  The  situation  become^ 
almost  hopeless  when  the  government  owes  its  very  existence 
to  the  men  who  make  these  demands  and  threats,  who,  indeed, 
have  placed  it  in  power  for  that  very  purpose.  i 

The  government  is  overwhelmed  by  its  public  under- 
takings. A  minister  of  public  works  or  of  marine,  for  example, 
when  he  assumes  office,  is  suddenly  face  to  face  with  problems 
which  a  man  in  private  life  has  been  trained  to  meet  by  years 
of  experience  of  a  most  specialized  kind.  He  is  faced  with 
one  of  two  alternatives,  either  to  take  into  his  own  hands 
matters  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  or  to  leave  them  to  depu- 
ties whose  salaries  would  not  procure  the  services  of  a  chief 
clerk   in   other   corporations   doing   a   similar  business.     In 
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addition,  the  minister  is  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the  inter- 
ference of  local  pohticians,  by  demands  from  provinces  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  within  their  borders  merely  on  the 
ground  that  money  has  been  spent  elsewhere  for  similar 
purposes,  and  the  still  more  urgent  demand  that  public 
works  be  undertaken  not  in  response  to  a  real  need  but  in 
view  of  the  balance  of  political  parties  in  any  given  area. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  the  public  service  is  so  inefficient  but 
that  it  is  so  good. 

Each  organism  develops  other  organisms  to  destroy  it. 
Democracy  in  the  United  States  bred  political  corruption, 
and  political  corruption  in  turn  developed  enemies  of  that 
form  of  evil.  In  the  fulness  of  time  investigators  and  exposi- 
tors were  brought  forth.  They  held  up  a  mirror  to  democracy, 
and  revealed  to  itself  a  face  in  the  crowd,  which  was  hideous, 
and  democracy  struck  at  the  hideous  face  in  its  own  brutal 
way. 

Of  these  scientific  expositors  of  poHtical  corruption  Mr. 
Lincoln  Steffens  will  serve  as  a  type,  and  he  has  just  told  us, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  the  cause  and  the  cure.  The 
cause  and  the  cure  hatch  in  the  same  place,  and  often  in  the 
same  person;  the  ^'best  man''  and  the  ^^ worst  man''  are 
often  identical;  wherever  there  is  a  bribe-taker  there  is  also 
a  bribe-giver.  In  search  of  the  evil  he  sought  upwards 
through  the  ranks  of  policeman,  of  the  low-down  politicians, 
of  the  rich  politicians,  and  he  came  upon  the  political  boss. 
But  he  discovered  finally  that  the  political  boss  was  merely 
an  agent  of  the  business  boss,  the  captain  of  industry,  who 
desires  for  himself  what  nearly  everyone  wants,  but  desires 
it  more  earnestly  and  more  courageously.  The  cause  then 
lies  in  the  community;  and  the  cure  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  who,  as  Mr.  Steffens  puts  it,  care  less  for  the  apples  and 
more  for  the  trees. 

For  some  years  past  the  government  of  Canada  has  been 
carried  on  by  a  politico-business  alliance.  An  election 
cannot  be  held,  because  elections  are  bad  for  business;  and 
if  a  new  government  came  into  power  it  would  take  some  time   ^^ 
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to  bring  it  into  alignment  with  vested,  financial  interests. 
The  imperial  relation  itself  was  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  a 
Birmingham  business  man  and  the  Canadian  speculator 
freebooting  for  money;  but  the  fabric  of  imperialism  which 
was  inspired  by  mercenary  motives  is  now  pretty  well  shaken. 
Preferences,  ease  of  borrowing,  readiness  to  lend,  turned  out 
to  be  too  insecure  a  foundation.  The  union  was  not  organic. 
In  due  course  it  will  disappear  and  make  way  for  a  fabric 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  In  the  meantime  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  no  permanent  policy  for  defence,  no  plan  of  union. 
Certain  things  must  first  be  forgotten;  and  hardest  of  all  to 
forget  is  the  betrayal  of  the  larger  patriotism  by  politics  in 
that  great  moment  of  temptation,  during  the  campaign  in 
Drummond-Arthabaska,  when  the  nationalist  party  was  bom 
and  the  imperial  cause  for  the  time  was  reduced  to  the  likeness 
of  a  zero  with  the  rim  removed. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  when  a  Canadian  went  to  London,  he 
was  vociferous  in  declaring  the  country  of  his  origin,  and  he 
acquired  thereby  certain  solid  advantages.  His  very  loyalty 
was  an  asset  to  him,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  Under 
cover  of  imperialism  a  humble  person  might  obtain  a  desirable 
invitation,  an  astute  person  might  place  some  very  doubtful 
securities.  A  person  who  was  both  astute  and  ambitious 
might  even  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  title,  especially  if  his 
financial  record  precluded  him  from  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  at 
home.  But  all  that  is  changed,  and  the  way  of  the  Canadian 
adventurer  is  not  now  so  easy.  For  a  time  we  were  taken  at 
our  own  valuation.  There  is  a  disposition  now  to  listen  less 
to  what  we  say  than  to  what  we  can  prove.  The  truth  is, 
we  have  made  ourselves  somewhat  ridiculous^  and  people  in 
London  are  telling  each  other  funny  stories  about  us. 

The  stage  was  set  to  attract  the  English  investor,  and, 
considering  our  inexperience,  it  was  well  done.  But  things 
have  changed  much  since  those  halcyon  days.  The  English 
investor  has  learned  many  things.  He  has  learned  to  his 
amazement  that  many  of  the  Canadian  industries  in  which 
he  had  invested  his  money  were  managed  by  men  who  knew 
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nothing  whatever  about  the  business  in  which  they  were 
ostensibly  engaged,  and  that  they  had  been  employed  on 
account  of  their  skill  in  finance,  that  is,  of  manipulating  the 
securities  of  the  corporation  so  that  they  would  realize  the 
greatest  amount  of  money.  The  transformation  of  a  railway 
manager  into  an  iron-master,  again  to  a  contractor,  and  again 
to  a  maker  of  bricks,  is  too  rapid  for  his  slow  wits;  but  he 
has  a  dim  perception  that  a  financial  prestidigitateur  cannot 
concern  himself  usefully  with  the  meticulous  details  of  an 
exacting  industry.  It  cannot  have  escaped  his  notice  either 
that  these  business  men  regarded  Canada  as  too  small  a  world 
to  conquer,  and  extended  their  activities  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  to  Mexico,  to  South  America,  and  he  could  not  be  very 
favourably  impressed  by  the  results  of  their  exploits  in  those 
regions. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  England  lends  money,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  Mr.  Mothercountry  who  buys  and  sells. 
All  such  transactions  are  carried  on  by  individuals  who  live 
in  England  for  convenience,  and  are  not  invariably  Englishmen. 
They  are  the  astutest  and  boldest  of  lenders  and  traders; 
and  if  they  prefer  doing  business  with  persons  who  live  under 
British  institutions,  the  reason  is  that  experience  has  taught 
them  that  the  politics  of  communities  enjoying  those  institu- 
tions are  inspired  by  a  patriotism  which  guarantees  liberty, 
ensures  legislation  which  is  undefiled,  and  justice  which  cannot 
be  bought.  He  will  decHne  to  lend  to  a  South  American 
Republic,  and  he  will  lend  to  Canada,  not  from  any  political 
consideration  in  itself.  He  will  decline  to  lend  to  any  country 
or  to  any  corporation  or  individual  in  a  country  whose  legis- 
lators accept  bribes,  whose  judiciary  recruited  from  a  corrupt 
legislature  itself  becomes  suspect,  whose  municipal  services 
break  down  through  inefficiency  and  neglect.  When  he  hears 
of  a  country  whose  capital  is  habitually  ravaged  by  a  prevent- 
ible  disease,  whose  chief  city  of  six  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants was  without  a  supply  of  water,  and  lived  in  a  state  of 
squalor  for  ten  days  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  does  not  matter 
to  him  whether  that  country  is  Patagonia  or  Canada. 
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There  is  a  sense,  too,  in  which  patriotism  and  politics 
are  in  antithesis.  The  election  of  1911  was  a  triumph  for 
politics ;  it  was  a  triumph  of  patriotism  too ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  ever  again  patriotism  will  lend  itself  to  exploitation  for 
political  ends.  It  was  a  splendid  patriotic  play,  but  the  end 
came  when  the  Senate  referred  the  Naval  Bill  to  the  people. 
Now  the  farce  is  over;  the  lights  are  out,  and  the  players  have 
gone  home.  The  collapse  of  other  forms  of  s^ectilation 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  and  now  we  have  leisure  for  calm 
reflection  after  our  essay  in  world-politics. 

Nothing  is  so  useful,  because  so  sobering,  as  ,to  see  our- 
selves through  other  eyes.  We  have  been  playing  the  part  of 
the  young  man  from  the  country,  whom  M^-tthew  Arnold 
described,  earnestly  talking  to  the  house-maid  who  had  got 
the  perambulator  into  danger.  This  young  man  was  voci- 
ferous in  suggestion;  but  he  was  not  at  the  heart  of  the  situa- 
tion; and  his  discourse  did  not  touch  the  crisis  vitally.  Yet 
he  was  in  earnest.  We  made  a  great  show  of  earnestness 
during  that  election  and  in  the  consequent  debate.  Even  the 
elect  were  deceived,  those,  namely,  who  were  signed  with  the 
imperial  seal.  But  no  one  now  supposes  that  we  were  as 
much  in  earnest  as  we  seemed  to  be.  The  old  gentlemen 
who  compose  the  Senate  did  not  profess  to  think  so, — and  old 
gentlemen  who  go  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock  get  up  in  the 
morning  with  very  clear  heads.  They  have  no  electors  to 
trouble  them;  their  salaries  are  safe;  their  number  cannot 
be  diminished  or  increased;  they  fear  no  enemy  but  death,  so 
their  judgement  is  fairly  sure  of  being  unbiased.  When  the 
charge  of  being  partizan  was  uttered  against  them  they  made 
as  if  they  did  not  hear;  and  when  the  word,  disloyalty,  was 
mentioned  they  gave  no  sign.  The  session  was  at  an  end. 
Like  the  witch  in  '^Macbeth,''  Mr.  Borden  cried,  '^'11  do, 
and  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do,"  but  he  did  nothing.  He  did  not 
appeal  to  the  people.  He  did  not  re-introduce  the  Naval  Bill 
at  the  present  session.  He  has  not  even  mentioned  the 
subject  of  a  permanent  naval  policy  which  was  at  one  time 
so  much  discussed.     He  could  not. 
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It  is  hard  for  the  people  of  England  to  understand  such  a 
situation;  and  yet  the  explanation,  to  us  at  least,  is  very 
simple.  Politics  has  got  the  better  of  patriotism,  and  the 
business  interests  have  got  the  better  of  both.  To  the  people 
of  England  defence  is  their  supreme  care,  and  they  cannot 
understand  how  our  defence  should  be  a  matter  of  so  much 
unconcern  to  us;  for  we  as  well  as  they  must  know  that  if 
England  ''received  a  BafHe,  England  is  neither  able  to  Sup- 
port its  Self,  nor  the  Plantations  that  depend  upon  it,  & 
then  consequently  they  must  crumble  into  So  many  distinct 
independt  Governts  and  thereby  becoming  weak  will  be 
a  Prey  to  any  Stronger  Power  wch  shall  attacque  them/' 
Our  behaviour  must  appear  to  them  as  a  piece  of  fooling. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  English  government  had  devised  a 
measure  of  defence  against  an  emergency,  which  may  have 
existed  merely  in  their  own  imagination,  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords  declined  to  pass  it.  We  could  not  imagine  Mr. 
Asquith  retaining  office,  and  contenting  himself  with  a  deri- 
sive pantomime  behind  their  backs. 

But  the  people  of  England  have  a  distinct  understanding 
that  our  performance  not  only  embarrassed  their  government 
but  that  it  has  cost  them  dear.  We  created  the  impression 
in  the  world  that  three  new  ships  were  to  be  added  to  the 
English  navy.  Foreign  governments  acted  on  that  assump- 
tion, and  now  England  is  obliged  to  build  them  for  herself. 
They  have  a  confused  remembrance  that  there  was  much 
talk,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  cried  aloud,  ''Give  us  self- 
government;''  that  Mr.  Borden  insisted,  "Give  us  represent- 
ation;" that,  at  an  earher  date,  the  demand,  "Give  us  a 
preference  in  your  markets,"  was  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  the  name  of  Canada,  and  to  it  was  annexed,  as  a  reason, 
that  we  would  leave  the  empire  if  the  demand  were  denied. 
There  would  be  no  cause  for  wonder  if  John  Bull  should  fly 
into  a  passion  and  retort:  "You  want  self-government:  well, 
have  self-government.  Keep  your  inexperienced  counsel  to 
yourseK;  and  if  your  loyalty  is  for  sale  at  the  price  of  a  pre- 
ference, take  it  to  another  market." 
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And  when  John  Bull  has  his  sea-boots  on,  as  Professor 
Macnaughton  once  warned  us,  he  is  capable  of  a  most  devas- 
tating kick.  John  Bull  always  has  his  sea-boots  on.  He 
sleeps  in  them.  He  does  not  hang  them  up  to  dry  for  two 
years  because  certain  old  gentlemen,  who  are  sujffering  from 
cold  feet,  advise  him  that  wet  boots  are  dangerous  to  the  health 
and  expensive  besides.  In  such  a  mood  he  is  very  quick  to 
recommend  a  young  apprentice  to  fish,  cut  bait,  or  go  ashore. 

To  the  more  philosophical  English  mind  there  would  be 
nothing  strange  in  this  hasty  outburst.  The  doctrine  of 
Empire  in  which  Dominions  over  the  sea  should  have  a  share 
is  quite  new,  and  even  yet  is  not  generally  accepted  as  a  dogma 
or  a  law  of  nature.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  colonies  would  fall 
away;  and  the  utmost  that  was  hoped  was  that  they  would 
depart  in  peace.  With  the  exception  of  Durham,  Charles 
Buller,  and  Elgin,  Whigs  and  Tories  alike  were  in  agreement. 
^^Why,^'  Peel  asked,  ^4f  the  people  of  Canada  are  not  cor- 
dially with  us,  should  we  contract  the  tremendous  obligation 
of  having  to  defend,  on  a  point  of  honour,  their  territory 
against  American  invasion*!^''  ^^Let  Canada,  if  she  be  so 
minded,  estabhsh  her  independence  and  cast  off  her  character 
as  a  colony,  or  seek  refuge  in  the  extended  arms  of  the  United 
States,'^  declared  Lord  John  Manners.  And  last  of  all  there 
was  Disraeli  himself,  expressing  the  belief,  'Hhese  wretched 
colonies  will  all  be  independent  too  in  a  few  years,  and  are 
a  millstone  round  our  necks.'^  Mr.  J.  L.  Morison  from  the 
historical  department  of  Queen^s  University  has  marshalled 
all  the  evidence,  and  politicians  who  read  anything  except 
the  daily  newspapers  would  do  well  to  read  the  record  he  has 
made.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  Canada  is  quite  free 
to  commit  suicide  if  it  likes. 

Even  in  business  the  business  spirit  eventually  defeats 
itself.  It  cannot  understand  that  there  are  whole  categories 
of  subjects  beyond  its  control.  With  its  passion  for  organiza- 
tion it  destroys  what  it  touches.  Everything  fine, — religion, 
friendship,  love,  education,  literature,  art,  newspapers  even, — 
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wither  and  die  at  the  first  touch  of  its  breath.  To  combine 
the  newspapers  of  a  great  city  for  the  sole  reason  that  they 
might  all  be  printed  by  presses  of  the  same  width  on  wooden 
paper  from  the  same  mill  betrays  an  ignorance  of  everything 
which  lies  beyond  business,  and  even  of  business  itseK.  The 
people  have  some  intelligence  left,  even  after  reading  a  news- 
paper manufactured  after  this  method.  They  may  take 
their  news  and  advertisements  wholesale:  they  will  not  take 
political  opinions  by  the  ton. 

In  times  gone  by  the  activities  of  the  business  man  were 
held  in  check  by  the  expectation  that  at  some  time  the  city  in 
which  he  lived  would  be  sacked,  either  by  an  invader  whose 
cupidity  was  aroused,  or  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  when 
they  found  the  price  of  bread  too  dear.  Fear  of  the  invader 
inspired  patriotism,  and  fear  of  the  citizens  set  a  limit  to 
interference  with  their  politics.  War  is  the  price  which  a 
nation  pays  for  salvation  from  its  internal  exploiter.  The 
Revolution  saved  France  in  1789.  Germany  saved  France 
again  in  1871.  Politics  in  Canada  is  unreal  because  it  is 
dissociated  from  the  fundamental  reality  of  life,  the  obliga- 
tion of  self-defence,  the  hazard  of  war,  because,  in  short  it  is 
without  the  mainspring  of  patriotism.  In  this  lies  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  parasite  and  the  host. 

The  Editor 


MR  BALFOUR  AND  HOME  RULE 

jVyiR.  Balfour's  article  on  ^'Nationality  and  Home  Rule/' 
^^^  in  the  University  Magazine  of  October,  1913,  con- 
tains one  admission  for  which  we  should,  perhaps,  be  grateful. 
"There  is,''  he  says,  ''an  Irish  problem."  He  even  italicizes 
the  verb.  If  we  wxre  still  in  the  fortunate  days  when  he 
could  send  to  gaol  those,  hke  myself  and  my  colleagues,  who 
do  not  share  his  views  on  Ireland,  I  question  whether  the 
admi*ssion  would  have  gone  the  length  of  itahcs.  The  prob- 
lem, according  to  him,  consists  in  the  fact  that  Irish  patriot- 
ism— the  spirit  of  Irish  nationality — persistently  expresses 
itself  in  a  demand  for  self-government.  What  is  Mr. 
Balfour's  solution?  It  is,  characteristically  enough,  to  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  recently  been  emphasizing  the  value 
of  patience  in  statesmanship.  He  is  willing  to  wait  for  a 
matter  of  months.  But  Mr.  Balfour's  patience  is  on  a  much 
larger  scale;  it  deals  in  generations.  "Those  who  think  as 
I  do,"  he  says,  "look  forward  to  a  time  when  Irish  patriotism 
will  as  easily  combine  with  British  patriotism  as  Scottish 
patriotism  combines  now.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  hold  that 
no  change  should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  other  than  purely  administrative  reasons."  In 
so  far,  that  is,  as  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  rests  upon 
national  sentiment,  his  plan  is  to  disregard  it  and  wait  until 
another  sentiment  takes  its  place. 

To  us  who  know  Ireland  this  is  equivalent  to  deferring 
a  settlement  "till  laws  can  stop  the  blades  of  grass  from 
growing  as  they  grow,  and  till  the  leaves  in  summer-time 
their  verdure  dare  not  show."  It  is  a  proposal  which  would 
have  no  relation  to  reahty,  even  if  Mr.  Balfour's  friends 
were  in  power  and  likely  to  stay  there  for  a  generation.  But 
coming  in   the   circumstances  of  the   present   situation,   it 
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displays  a  detachment  which  is  not  so  much  admirable  as 
amazing. 

Let  me  recall  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Home  Rule 
Bill  has  been  twice  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  majorities  of  over  a  hundred.  Every  attempt  to  arouse 
the  British  electorate  to  protest  against  it  has  failed.  Since 
the  Bill  was  first  introduced  it  hasbeen  again  and  again  admitted 
in  the  Tory  press  that  at  bye-elections  no  electors  could  be 
influenced  by  an  appeal  to  them  to  defeat  Home  Rule. 
Even  as  I  write,  the  result  comes  in  of  an  election  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  an  appeal  made  to  the  old  anti- 
Cathohc  and  anti-Irish  bias  on  specially  favourable  ground 
has  resulted  in  a  doubled  majority  for  the  Home  Rule 
candidate.  In  the  natural  course  of  things.  Home  Rule  will 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Parliament  Act,  within  the  next  six  months.  The  consider- 
ations which  Mr.  Balfour  urges  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  actual  political  situation. 

It  used  to  be  argued  that  Home  Rule  was  against  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  That  is  argued  no  longer^ 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  British  Empire  outside  of 
Great  Britain  has  plainly  declared  by  its  representative 
institutions  and  its  leading  statesmen,  that  it  desires,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  to  see  self-government  extended  to 
Ireland.  The  real  question  men  put  to  themselves  is  whether 
the  general  opinion  of  Ireland,  the  general  opinion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  British  Empire  at 
large,  is  to  be  overborne  by  the  resistance  of  what  Mr. 
Balfour  calls  Ulster. 

You  cannot  consider  the  question  of  Home  Rule  to-day 
in  the  abstract.  So  far  as  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain 
has  power  to  grant  it,  it  has  been  granted  already,  and  to 
think  that  in  these  conditions  you  can  rescind  a  vote  of  the 
representative  House,  treat  the  parliamentary  struggle  of  the 
past  three  years  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  go 
on  quietly  as  you  were  before,  is  simply  a  fantastic  imagin- 
ation. 
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Ireland,  Mr.  Balfour  thinks,  would  then,  sooner  or  later, 
faU  into  hne  as  Scotland  has  done,  and  acquiesce  in  her 
position  under  the  Union.  But  the  thing  which  would  have 
been  made  plain  in  Ireland  once  and  for  all  would  be  this — 
that  Ireland  can  never  hope  under  the  Union  to  be  treated 
as  Scotland  has  been  treated.  Scotland  has  throughout 
been  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  reasoned  consideration;  Ireland's 
claim  has  persistently  been  overborne  by  violence.  When  the 
crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  were  united,  Scotland 
provided  the  monarch.  At  that  same  epoch  Great  Britain 
was  occupied  in  Ireland  with  an  attempt  to  extirpate  all 
traces  of  the  old  kingly  houses,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Irish 
people  themselves.  When  the  Union  of  Parliament  was  made 
with  Scotland,  according  to  Professor  Dicey,  that  eminent 
Unionist,  the  Act  of  Union  ^ ^embodied  what  was  not  in 
name  only,  but  in  reality,  a  treaty  of  contract  freely  made 
between  two  independent  states."  But  the  Union  with 
Ireland  (again  in  Professor  Dicey 's  words)  ^ ^lacked  all  that 
element  of  free  consent  between  independent  contracting 
parties,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  genuine  contract. 
Of  the  deliberate  negotiation,  of  the  calm,  satisfactory, 
business-like  haggling  for  national  advantages  which  marked 
the  negotiations  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English  Com- 
missioners, of  the  close  consideration  of  minute  details  by 
competent  representatives  of  both  countries,  there  is  not  a 
trace  in  the  negotiations,  if  negotiations  they  can  be  called, 
between  England  and  Ireland. '^ 

But  beyond  all,  and  above  all  this,  is  the  cardinal  fact 
that  the  Scotch  were  allowed  to  keep  their  religion.  It 
was  even  estabhshed  for  them  by  law.  The  religion  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  people  was  penalized  by  persecutions,  by 
confiscations,  and  finally  by  civil  disabihties  which  have 
never  been  completely  done  away  with.  Nothing  signifies 
in  this  struggle  to-day,  nothing  is  left  of  the  opposition  to 
Home  Rule,  but  the  resistance  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his 
following.  That  resistance  is  a  resistance  to  rehgious  equahty 
in  Ireland.     The  logical  expression  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
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resolution  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Ireland  which  runs:  ^^It  will  be  for  ever 
impossible  to  fight  Home  Rule  successfully  so  long  as  it  is 
contended  or  admitted  that  the  Romanists  and  other  open 
enemies  of  the  true  religion  ought  to  have  political  power. 
We  regard  the  so-called  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  as  the 
first  ^  plague  spot '  of  the  Home  Rule  evil.  From  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  which  gave  the  Romanists  the 
franchise,  dates  the  beginning  of  their  power  to  threaten  the 
liberties  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland." 

More  dexterous  politicians  express  the  same  sentiments 
in  another  form.  Mr.  Kerr-Smiley,  M.P.,  for  instance, 
declared  on  July  12th  last:  '^There  were  no  faint-hearted 
Protestants  there  that  day,  but  a  resolute  body  of  men  and 
women  determined  to  sacrifice  everything  rather  than  submit 
to  the  rule  of  a  Roman  parliament." 

I  could  accumulate  citations  to  show  that  the  real 
contention  against  our  cause  is  that  Home  Rule  must  not 
be  given  to  Ireland  because  the  majority  of  Irishmen  are 
Roman  CathoHcs.  Otherwise  the  whole  argument  of  ^'Ulster" 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  Presbyters  and  bishops,  clerics 
and  laymen,  have  reiterated  that  they  will  not  submit  to  be 
ruled  by  an  assembly  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
reason  alleged  is  rehgion.  What  they  claim  is  that  there 
shall  be  within  the  British  Empire  a  discrimination  practised 
against  one  particular  form  of  Christianity.  This  argument 
is  not  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  even  those 
who  use  it  in  Ulster  are  aware  that  modern  democratic 
civiHzation  does  not  tolerate  such  a  contention.  What  we 
are  told  at  Westminster  is,  that  there  must  not  be  Home 
Rule  because  to  grant  Home  Rule  will  produce  civil  war  in 
Ireland.  When  we  ask  a  reason,  we  are  told  simply  that 
^ ^Ulster  will  not  have  Home  Rule,"  and  that  Ulster  does  not 
choose  to  argue. 

England  has  been  responsible  for  making  Ulster  what 
it  is.  In  Ireland  the  religion  of  the  majority  was  first  pros- 
cribed by-law,  then  penalized  so  that  all  political  power  was 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minority.  CathoHc  and  Pro- 
testant were  dehberately  kept  apart  by  the  creation  of  an 
arbitrary  political  division.  '^When  Catholic  and  Protestant 
combine/'  said  one  of  Ireland's  English  rulers,  ^ ^farewell  to 
the  English  interest  in  Ireland.''  When  the  Irish  parliament 
had  its  brief  period  of  freedom,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
showed  dangerous  symptoms  of  combining,  and  the  Irish 
parliament  was  strangled  out  of  being. 

When  the  Union  came,  Catholic  Irishmen  were  told  they 
would  have  full  political  equality  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-citizens.  Thirty  years'  struggle  was  needed  before  an 
Irish  Catholic  could  represent  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
parliament;  and  then  the  concession  was  made,  not  to  argu- 
ment, or  the  plea  of  justice,  but  to  the  threat  of  civil  war. 

Thus,  under  the  Union,  for  thirty  years  Irish  Catholics 
were  kept  in  a  position  of  helotry  as  an  inferior  class  of 
citizens,  and  in  all  that  time  the  influence  of  this  political 
division,  augmented  by  every  political  device,  taught  Pro- 
testants to  consider  a  position  of  privilege  their  right,  and 
every  measure  of  justice  to  Catholics  as  something  taken 
from  themselves.  They  were  taught  to  believe  that  their 
liberties  would  only  be  safe  under  a  parliament  where  Pro- 
testants controlled  the  majority.  Such  a  spirit  does  not 
easily  yield  to  reason.  But  is  it,  therefore,  to  be  tolerated? 
Is  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  part  of  Imperial  statesmanship 
that  Catholics,  because  they  are  Catholics,  should  be  under 
a  disability  within  the  British  Empire?  And,  further,  is  the 
assertion  of  this  principle  to  be  conceded  under  threat  of 
civil  war? 

Mr.  Balfour's  policy  of  doing  nothing  in  regard  to  Home 
Rule  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  facts.  It  is  a 
decision  to  do  nothing  after  the  House  of  Commons  has 
twice  decided  by  very  large  majorities  that  a  definite  measure 
of  Home  Rule  shall  pass;  and  it  is  a  decision  to  do  nothing 
after  a  section  of  the  Irish  people  has  declared  that  if  any- 
thing is  done  they  will  resist  by  force  of  arms.  Suppose  the 
British  government  decide  to  do  nothing,  what  wiU  be  Mr. 
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Balfour's  attitude  if  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  people  declare 
their  intention  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  claim  that  settle- 
ment which  the  representative  House  has  offered  to  them, 
and  has  only  withheld  under  threat  of  violence? 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  situation,  and  I  observe 
that  they  are  not  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Balfour's  interesting 
dialectic. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  advert  to  some  details  of 
his  article.  He  notes  that  Ireland  cannot  be  oppressed  at 
present  because  it  has  ^^far  more  than  its  fair  share"  in  the 
councils  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  the  share  laid 
down  by  treaty  under  the  Act  of  Union  which  provided  that 
Ireland  should  have  a  hundred  members  in  the  Imperial 
parliament;  but  it  is  no  thanks  to  Mr.  Balfour  that  Ireland 
retains  this  stipulated  proportion,  because  he  endeavoured 
to  set  aside  this  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  Irish  party.  It  is,  further,  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  Unionist  party  to  reduce  Ireland's  representation; 
and,  in  short,  Mr.  Balfour  says  we  have  no  grievance  because 
he  has  not  succeeded  so  far  in  creating  one  in  this  respect. 

He  says,  again,  that  Ireland  pays  less  than  her  propor- 
tionate share  of  taxation  to  Imperial  objects.  It  is  quite 
true  that  per  capita  Irishmen  do  not  pay  so  much  as  English- 
men or  Scotchmen.  The  theory  of  the  Act  of  Union  is  that 
there  is  a  common  system  of  taxation,  unless  Mr.  Balfour 
wishes  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  dog-licences  are  cheaper 
in  Ireland  than  in  England.  But  our  contention  is — and 
here  again  we  base  ourselves  upon  the  Act  of  Union — that 
Ireland  pays,  and  has  paid,  out  of  proportion  to  her  ability, 
and  that  the  pajnnent  should  be  in  proportion  to  it.  It  is 
quite  true  that  at  present  more  money  is  spent  in  Ireland 
than  Irish  taxation  amounts  to.  The  main  cause  of  that 
lies  in  the  fact  that  for  upwards  of  seventy  years  far  too  great 
a  proportion  of  the  revenue  raised  in  Ireland  was  spent 
for  so-called  Imperial  purposes.  From  1817  to  1870,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  figures,  there  was  raised  in  Ireland  287 
millions  of  taxation  and  there  was  spent  in  Ireland  only 
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92  millions;  and  a  great  part  of  the  other  195  milhons  ought 
to  have  been  usefully  and  profitably  spent  in  developing 
the  resources  of  a  country  which  then  lay  like  a  derelict 
farm. 

When  we  are  told  that,  under  any  system  of  Home  Rule, 
Ireland  ought  to  ^^pay  her  own  bills/ ^  it  should  be  asked 
what  is  meant  by  her  own  bills.  The  present  revenues  of 
Ireland  are  some  £10,500,000,  amply  sufiicient  to  finance  a 
country  with  Ireland's  population;  but  in  taking  over  Home 
Rule  we  have  to  take  over  the  establishment  which  English 
government  has  created,  the  most  expensive  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  a  provisional  system  of  finance  until  we  can  adjust 
our  expenditure  to  our  means,  and  until  we  have  succeeded 
in  developing  the  resources  of  a  country  on  which  an  undue 
drain  has  been  made. 

There  are  some  other  points  to  which  passing  allusion 
may  be  made.  Mr.  Balfour  speaks  of  the  hostility  to  the 
Union  which  exists  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
Ireland.  This  is  an  odd  way  of  interpreting  the  fact  that 
geographically  seven-eighths  of  Ireland  is  represented  by 
Nationalist  members.  He  thinks  also  that  Ireland's  geogra- 
phical distinctness  is  of  little  consequence.  I  would  answer 
with  a  question:  Is  there  anjrwhere  else  in  the  world  a 
country  inhabited  by  over  four  millions  of  white  men,  with 
a  complete  maritime  frontier,  which  does  not  govern  its  own 
affairs?  Mr.  Balfour  knows  very  well  that  the  effect  of  a 
sea-frontier  is  potent  and  far-reaching.  You  cannot  get  a 
better  proof  than  in  the  fact  that  all  natives  of  Ireland, 
however  deep  their  political,  or  racial,  or  religious  divisions, 
think  of  themselves  as  Irishmen  and  vie  with  one  another  in 
pride  of  their  country. 

But,  finally,  I  come  to  the  main  head  of  my  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Balfour.  ^^Ireland  was  divided  into  two  camps,'' 
— ^by  English  action,  he  admits, — ''and  divided  she  remains." 
'The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  South  and  West,"  he  says, 
''certainly  would  not  have  considered  themselves  secure  if. 
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under  whatever  paper  safeguards,  they  were  placed  in  the 
power  of  the  Ulster  Protestants. '^ 

Our  answer  is  that  for  eighteen  years  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  in  the  hands  of  Irish  Protestants, 
and  that  from  a  parhament  of  Irish  Protestants  the  Catholic 
majority  obtained  justice  and  satisfaction  which  England 
had  always  denied  them.  Ireland  has  never  ceased  to  regret 
Grattan^s  Parliament,  and  has  always  beUeved  that  under 
its  care  the  seed  of  rehgious  equality  would  have  ripened 
quickly.  Mr.  Balfour  thinks  otherwise  and  asks:  'Why 
should  the  Ulster  Protestants  be  content  to  be  placed  in  the 
power  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught?^^  Here,  at  all 
events,  we  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  talking  about 
Hottentots  or  declaring  that  Irishmen  are  congenitally  unfit 
for  self-government.  The  modern  aspect  of  this  argmnent 
is  to  state  that  England  has  so  mismanaged  Ireland  in  the 
past  that  she  must  for  ever  go  on  controlling  Irish  affairs. 
Irishmen  have  been  taught  under  the  Union  to  hate  each 
other  so  bitterly  that  they  can  never  be  trusted  to  live 
together  in  harmony  without  England  to  keep  the  peace. 

My  answer  is  to  quote  a  sentence  from  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  colleagues  that  we  have  known  in  the  Irish  party, 
the  Quaker  who  for  so  many  years  represented  a  constituency 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  the  late  Alfred  Webb:  ''So  long 
as  the  centre  of  power  lies  in  a  people,  parties  and  interests 
learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other.  Otherwise 
they  seek  to  gain  their  ends,  not  by  mutual  agreement  and 
accommodation,  but  by  working  on  the  feelings,  the  fears, 
and  the  prejudices  of  those  amongst  whom  is  the  centre  of 
power.'' 

At  the  present  moment  all  the  activities  of  Unionist 
Ireland  are  devoted  to  working  on  the  feelings,  the  fears,  and 
the  prejudices  of  England:  and  all  the  activity  of  the  Unionist 
press  of  England  is  devoted  to  teaching  Irishmen  that  under 
Home  Rule  they  will  certainly  cut  each  other's  throats. 
Under  Home  Rule  we  shall  at  least  be  relieved  of  the  play  of 
Enghsh  parties  and  the  ceaseless  exploitation  of  every  petty 
incident  in  Ireland  by  the  Enghsh  press. 
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I  note,  further,  that  Mr.  Balfour  thinks  the  Bill  before 
the  House  of  Commons  ^^financially,  administratively,  and 
constitutionally  indefensible/'  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to 
quote  Professor  C.  F.  Bastable,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  Unionist,  in  summing  up  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  Bill:  ^^I  ma3^  express  the  opinion 
that  the  financial  plan  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
alike  in  its  provisions  for  Irish  expenditure  under  the  check 
of  due  responsibility,  in  those  for  affording  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  expenditure,  and  finallj^  in  its  arrangement 
of  financial  machinery  to  secure  the  working  of  the  system, 
is  carefully  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and 
though  certainly  by  no  means  perfect  is  quite  capable  of 
being  worked  satisfactorily  by  reasonable  human  beings. 
Amendments  will  be  called  for  if  the  measure  comes  into 
being;  but,  unforeseen  contingencies  apart,  no  radical  alter- 
ation of  the  financial  basis  is  required. '^ 

Administratively  and  constitutionally  Mr.  Balfour  has 
full  liberty  of  prophesying;  but  I  have  sufficient  experience 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  aware  that  any  large  and 
complicated  scheme  admits  of  criticism  which  will  prove  very 
speciously  the  total  impossibility  of  its  working  in  practice. 
I  think  I  could  undertake  to  prove,  from  a  House  of  Commons 
point  of  view,  that  the  British  Constitution,  as  we  know  it, 
could  not  possibly  go  on  without  a  dead-lock  for  three  months. 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  one  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
earlier  excursions  into  prophecy  dating  from  1906.  Here  is 
what  he  says:  ^^I  think  the  Government  are  attempting  an 
experiment  of  a  most  dangerous  description.  No  human 
being  even  thought  of  such  an  experiment  before,  that  of 
giving  to  this  population — a  population  far  more  homo- 
geneous than  our  own — absolute  control  of  everything  civil 
and  mihtary.  I  refuse  to  accept  responsibility  when  the 
Government  offer  what  I  regard  as  the  most  reckless  exper- 
iment ever  tried  in  the  development  of  a  great  policy,  and 
only  from  a  wisdom  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for  from  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  can  that  danger  be  avoided.'' 
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Three  years  after  these  words  were  spoken,  Mr.  Balfour 
admitted  in  the  most  unquahfied  manner  the  success  of  this 
^^reckless  experiment/'  He  said:  ^'The  leaders  of  opinion 
in  South  Africa  have  never  allowed  the  bitterness  incident 
to  such  a  strife  as  that  on  which  they  entered  in  1899 — they 
have  never  allowed,  on  whichever  side  they  fought,  that 
bitterness  to  interfere  with  the  clear  vision  of  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
and  you  have  men  of  the  most  divergent  past,  and  possibly 
of  widely  divergent  opinions  as  to  the  present,  men  who 
actually  fought  in  battle,  meeting  now  round  the  same 
Council  Board  in  South  Africa,  and  agreeing  as  to  what 
was  best  for  the  men  of  their  own  race,  and  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  which  has  been  the  common  property  here,  from 
time  immemorial,  that  the  only  possible  way  in  which  South 
Africa  was  to  play  its  part  in  the  world,  as  it  most  assuredly 
will,  was  by  a  system  of  equal  rights  and  that  freedom  which 
we  have  given  now  in  full  measure  to  every  Colony  in  which 
the  British  race  is  predominant  in  the  Empire  to-day." 

I  venture  to  draw  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  state 
of  Ireland  from  the  present  state  of  South  Africa,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Balfour  will  live  to  rejoice  as  sincerely  and 
openly  over  the  failure  of  his  predictions  in  the  latter  as  in 
the  earlier  case. 

J.  E.  Redmond 
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TTHERE  are  four  facts  staring  Canadians  in  the  face. 
•■•  (1)  The  basic  industry  of  the  country  is  agriculture; 
yet,  in  only  one  province  are  a  majority  of  the  farmers  attempt- 
ing to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  cultivate  their 
holdings  with  a  view  to  increased  crop  production.  Agricul- 
tural exports  are  small  compared  with  the  country's  possibilities 
and  the  price  of  food  stuffs  has  risen  in  twelve  years  51  per 
cent.  (2)  Canada  is  attempting  with  a  population  of  eight 
million  people  of  diverse  races  to  assimilate  an  annual 
immigration  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand,  while  the 
United  States  with  a  population  of  eighty  million  failed  to 
assimilate  an  equal  number.  (3)  The  Canadian  governments, 
— federal  and  provincial — are  advertising  for  farmers,  farm 
labourers,  and  domestic  servants,  and  only  these  classes  are 
guaranteed  employment  on  arrival;  and  yet,  (4)  the  propor- 
tion of  population  on  the  land  is  decreasing.  From  1901  to 
1911,  notwithstanding  the  organized  efforts  of  the  governments 
to  place  immigrants  on  the  land,  the  rural  population  increased 
only  17.16  per  cent,  while  the  urban  increased  62.25  per  cent. 
The  total  immigration  of  Canada  has  grown  from  21,716 
in  1897  to  402,432  in  the  fiscal  year  1912-13.  In  1897  there 
were,  in  round  numbers,  11,000  British,  2,000  from  the 
United  States,  and  8,000  from  other  countries.  During 
1912-13  the  British-born  aggregated  151,000,  the  new-comers 
from  the  United  States  139,000,  and  from  all  other  countries 
113,000.  As  the  tide  of  immigration  started  with  a  rush  in 
1900  and  has  continued  with  increasing  volume  since  that 
date,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  the  total  people 
entering  Canada  from  each  of  the  main  sources  of  supply* 
In  the  ten  years  we  have  received  973,730  English,  Welsh, 
Scotch,  and  Irish;  891,129  from  the  United  States;  656,285 
from    other    sources;  as,    for    example,    Austro-Hungarians 
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164,527,  Chinese  25,016,  French  21,085,  Austro-Germans 
30,762,  Hebrews  61,384,  Itahans  88,008,  Japanese  14,617, 
Polish  24,396,  Russians  67,378,  Finnish  17,535,  Swedish 
24,220,  Norwegian  17,322,  and  smaller  numbers  of  Belgians, 
Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Roumanians,  Swiss,  Danish,  Icelandic, 
Turkish,  Syrian,  Hindus.  The  total  immigration  in  this 
period  was  2,521,144.  Our  population  in  1901  was  only 
5,371,315. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  that  is,  between  1903  and  1913, 
some  866,916  farmers  and  farm  labourers  were  received,  but 
this  is  not  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  whose 
occupations  are  recorded.  There  were  approximately  32,000 
more  general  labourers  and  mechanics  than  there  were  farmers 
and  farm  labourers,  and,  in  addition,  there  were  174,896 
clerks,  traders,  miners.  The  greater  part  of  the  total  immigra- 
tion is  crowding  into  urban  centres.  The  Canadian  cities 
had  a  total  population  of  two  millions  in  1901  and  have 
received  an  average  immigrant  influx  of  nearly  165,000  per 
annum  since.  These  are  the  people  who  have  to  be  employed, 
fed,  housed,  policed,  educated,  and  Canadianized.  They  are 
the  classes  of  people  who  are  creating  slum  conditions  in  our 
cities  similar  to  those  that  prevail  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Old  World. 

The  accentuation  of  the  urbanizing  tendencies  and  the 
creation  of  slum  congestion  in  the  United  States  have  brought 
forth  from  the  thinking  people  of  that  country  loud  and  angry 
protests  against  immigration  in  general,  while  societies  have 
been  formed  and  restrictive  legislative  enactments  passed 
with  a  view  to  stemming  the  tide  of  humanity  which  threatens 
to  destroy  the  foundations  of  their  political  and  social 
institutions.  In  1907  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  make  an  exhaustive  ^* inquiry, 
examination,  and  investigation'^  of  the  whole  question.  The 
material  collected  and  tabulated,  the  special  reports  of  experts 
and  the  data  on  which  the  commission  based  its  conclusions 
fill  forty-two  printed  volumes.  The  records  of  the  inquiry 
are   worthy   of   careful   study  by   every   Canadian   who   is 
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interested  in  this  vast  and  complex  subject.  While  the 
United  States  have  nearly  twelve  times  our  population,  the 
Canadian  people  are  not  one  whit  behind  their  great  neighbour 
in  producing  social  and  economic  conditions  that  are,  perhaps, 
without  parallel  in  all  history.  If  Canadian  immigrants  were 
all  British  and  northwestern  European  their  assimilation 
would,  in  the  long  run,  be  easy;  but  hundreds  of  thousands — 
and  the  number  is  increasing — are  ahen  in  blood,  traditions, 
and  ideals,  and  are  transplanting  in  this  new  soil  some  of  the 
worst  social  and  economic  views  and  practices  that  prevail 
in  the  countries  from  which  they  come.  The  United  States 
had  ten  times  as  many  people  as  we  have  before  they 
endeavoured  to  absorb  400,000  people  a  year,  therefore,  we 
are  undertaking  to  solve  a  problem  ten  times  as  big  as  our 
neighbours  attempted.     Shall  we  succeed  better  than  they? 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  distribution  of  rural 
and  urban  population  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  Repubhc  was  putting 
too  much  emphasis  on  industrial  development  and  was 
making  tremendous  sacrifices  to  become  a  manufacturing 
country.  Many  students  of  economics  in  the  United  States 
were  certain,  years  ago,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  food  stuffs,  and  the  United  States, 
instead  of  exporting  enormous  quantities  of  grain  and  meat, 
would  be  importing  them.  That  time  has  apparently  arrived. 
The  United  States  government  has  obeyed  the  injunction, 
'4et  not  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth,^'  and 
with  the  left  hand  has  made  comparatively  meagre  appropria- 
tions for  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  education,  while 
with  the  right  hand  it  has  encouraged  the  farming  classes  to 
rob  the  foils  both  east  and  west,  and  then  has  encouraged  the 
cities  tJrob  the  country  of  its  population.  These  facts  are 
patent  to  every  one.  Canada  has  not  been  so  definite  in  its 
aims  or  so  conscious  of  its  policy;  but  it  has  arrived  within  a 
much  shorter  period  at  practically  the  same  result.  The 
percentage  of  urban  to  rural  population  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  in  1900  and  in  1910  shows  that  the  difference 
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between  these  two  countries  in  this  respect,  at  the  present 
time,  is  infinitesimal.  In  1900  Canada  had  37.6  urban  and 
62.3  rural;  the  United  States  had  40.5  urban  and  59.7  rural. 
But  in  1910  the  urban  percentage  in  Canada  was  45.55  and  the 
rural  54.33,  while  in  the  United  States  the  urban  was  46.3 
and  the  rural  53.7,  showing  an  increase  of  urban  percentage 
in  Canada  of  8.78  and  in  the  United  States  of  5.8.  The  urban 
percentage  ratio  of  population  in  Canada  is  to-day  within  one 
per  cent,  of  being  as  great  as  that  in  the  United  States. 

The  industrialism  of  the  United  States,  like  the  industrial- 
ism of  Great  Britain,  has  built  up  great  cities  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  communities.  The  cities  of  Canada  are  being 
built  in  much  the  same  way  and  at  no  less  cost.  In  this 
country  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  only  an  extremely  heavy  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities,  but  in  addition  the  major  portion  of  the  huge  tide  of 
annual  immigration  is  crowding  into  the  cities.  With 
millions  of  acres  of  free  land  and  all  the  pure  air  and  sunshine 
of  half  a  continent  at  our  disposal,  it  seems  an  outrage  that 
there  should  be  duplicated  on  Canadian  soil  all  the  physical, 
social,  and  economic  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  industrialism 
in  countries  less  richly  endowed. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  realize  the  character  and 
magnitude  of  the  problem  they  have  on  their  hands,  and  are 
devoting  to  its  solution  an  amount  of  thought,  energy,  and 
financial  resource  that  we  can  scarcely  appreciate.  Industrial- 
ism in  Germany,  for  example,  has  had  nothing  like  the  same 
disastrous  effects  as  are  found  in  England,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  whole  of  the  German  people  are  under 
discipline;  the  foundations  of  individual  health,  of  community 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  of  industrial  and  commercial 
efficiency  are  laid  year  by  year  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
nation's  life  by  the  physical  and  military  training  and 
education  of  the  whole  youth  and  manhood  of  the  empire. 
As  Germany  is  scientific  in  her  deahngs  with  industrial 
conditions,  so  she  is  scientific  in  providing  for  her  agricultural 
necessities.     This  is  where  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain, 
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Canada,  and  the  United  States  have  so  far  failed.  In  Germany 
there  is  something  approaching  equahty  of  opportunity; 
every  man  and  woman  has  a  chance;  the  social,  civil,  and 
military  responsibilities  of  the  Fatherland  are  evenly  dis- 
tributed. The  Germans  who  are  coming  to  Canada  are  not 
from  the  German  Empire,  but  from  Austria-Hungary. 
Germany  is  conserving  her  energies  and  saving  her  people. 
In  England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  human  life  is 
cheaper.  There  is  no  national  policy  formulated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  developing  and  utilizing  manhood  and 
womanhood.  On  this  continent,  it  seems  that  life  is,  for  most 
people,  one  wild  scramble  for  gold,  and  silver,  and  bread. 
Every  man  is  for  himself.  Industrial  achievement  transcends 
every  other  consideration.  What  is  the  result?  The  open 
spaces  where  men  may  live,  develop,  thrive,  and  multiply  are 
being  stripped  of  their  people,  and  the  cities  are  being  packed 
with  human  beings  who  do  not  know  where  the  next  meal  is 
coming  from,  who  are  giving  birth  to  a  degenerate  race,  who 
are  filling  the  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane  with 
^'brain  fidgets^'  and  nervous  breakdowns,  who  are  rapidly 
stratifying  social  classes,  complicating  social  intercourse, 
impeding  development,  and  putting  an  endless  burden  on  the 
state.  What  do  such  people  care  about  government,  or  nation, 
or  empire?  What  they  want  is  pure  air,  sunshine,  and  bread. 
Officially  the  governments  of  Canada  seek  immigration 
only  from  the  British  Isles,  the  United  States,  and  the 
countries  of  northwestern  Europe;  but  employers  of  labour 
and  the  great  transportation  companies  use  a  drag  net  over 
the  face  of  the  European  continent,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  and  allow  no  one  to  escape  who  can  pay  his  passage  to 
this  country.  The  government  advertising,  the  illustrated  and 
descriptive  lectures,  free  maps,  product  exhibitions,  salaried 
officials,  and  bonuses  to  booking-agents  and  steamship 
companies  only  serve  as  a  sort  of  leader  for  the  real  forces  at 
work  inducing  the  people  of  Europe  to  come  to  Canada.  If 
the  majority  of  the  new-comers,  or  even  half  of  them,  were 
identifying  themselves  with  agriculture,  there  would  be  less 
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cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  Our  own  Canadian-born 
people  are  not  especially"  interested  in  multiplying  the  products 
of  the  soil  or  in  enriching  rural  life,  and  certainly  the  new- 
comers show  no  marked  desire  to  help  us  to  solve  the  farm- 
labour  problem  or  establish  and  maintain  progressive  rural 
communities.  Very  often  the  new-comer  quickly  tires  of  life 
in  the  country,  and  the  children  of  those  who  have  settled  on 
the  land  drift  rapidly  to  the  towns  and  cities.  The  reason  is 
that  the  ignorant  majority,  in  both  country  and  town,  believe 
that  the  brilHantly  Hghted  streets  of  the  city  lead  directly  to 
the  gates  of  paradise.  The  story  of  the  rural  exodus  is  told 
with  emphasis  in  the  census  returns,  but  the  appalling  results 
are  manifest  in  every  rural  community  and  in  every  city  in  the 
land.  The  call  is  loud  and  clear  and  strong  to  every  public- 
spirited  man  and  woman  in  Canada  to  grapple  with  this 
problem  to-day.  No  nation  can  be  great  or  permanent  that  j 
neglects  the  claims  of  agriculture  or  ignores  the  interests  of 
the  rural  dwellers.  Lord  Milner  was  right  when  he  said, 
*'  Great  Britain  would  never  have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
stabiUty,  patience,  and  endurance  of  the  agricultural  classes.^' 
Germany  and  France  get  their  strength, — economic,  social' 
and  poHtical, — not  from  the  superficial,  effervescent,  nerve- 
wracked  dwellers  in  Berlin  or  Paris,  but  from  the  normal 
people  who  till  the  soil  and  live  on  the  land. 

The  Agricultural  Survey  made  by  the  investigators  of 
the  Canadian  Commission  of  Conservation  during  1912 
reveals  conditions  of  farm  practice  in  eight  of  the  nine  pro- 
vinces which  are  not  reassuring  to  the  economist,  hopeful  to 
the  man  of  business,  or  satisfactory  to  the  statesman.  The 
neglect  of  agricultural  education  is  almost  everywhere  evident, 
while  the  lack  of  system  in  crop  rotation  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  successful  management  of  soils, 
seeds,  and  fertilizers,  make  farming  operations  unreliable, 
the  conservation  of  soil  fertihty  difficult,  and  the  investment 
of  capital  in  land  and  implements,  live  stock  and  labour  of 
questionable  utility. 
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The  Dominion  government  did  not  undertake  one  day 
too  soon  the  work  of  assisting  the  various  provinces  with 
money  and  expert  advice  in  promoting  agricultural  education. 
An  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  ten  years  for 
this  purpose  is  little  enough  considering  the  need.  The 
climate  and  local  conditions  in  the  various  provinces  are  so 
diversified  that  it  is  diflScult  to  formulate  a  general  scheme  of 
agricultural  and  rural  development  that  will  apply  to  all. 
Dr.  C.  C.  James,  special  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the 
Dominion  government,  says:  ^^The  typical  Canadian  farmer 
has  no  existence.  There  are  Canadian  farmers  of  several  types, 
varying  so  widely  in  their  farm  holdings,  their  methods  of 
farming,  and  their  results  that  a  stranger  would  scarcely 
believe  them  to  belong  to  one  country.  The  maritime  farmer, 
with  his  diked  meadows  reclaimed  from  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  or  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  one  type;  the 
French-Canadian  habitant  of  Quebec,  often  farming  in  the 
quaint  methods  of  two  centuries  ago,  is  another  t^^pe,  distinct 
and  interesting;  the  Ontario  farmer,  with  his  modern  methods, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  improvements  in  machinery  and 
methods  of  transportation,  is  a  third  type;  the  prairie  farmer  of 
the  central  provinces  of  the  west,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
activity,  who,  within  a  year,  turns  the  virgin  prairie  into  a 
golden  wheat  field,  is  still  another  type.  There  are  types 
intermediate  between  these  combining  the  peculiarities  of 
two  or  more.  Other  types  are  rapidly  being  added,  as  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  there  come  streaming  into  the 
North-West  the  tens  of  thousands  of  settlers  from  so  many  lands 
and  with  so  many  different  inclinations.  What  the  future  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  Dominion  will  be,  is  a  diflScult  question 
to  answer,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  probably  for  centuries 
to  come  agriculture  will  be  what  it  has  been  almost  from  the 
first,  the  most  important  industry  in  Canada.'' 

One  gets  a  quick  insight  into  the  reasons  why  Canadian 
agriculture  does  not  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  immigrant 
by  glancing  at  the  report  for  1912  of  the  Committee  on  Lands, 
Commission  of  Conservation : 
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Prince  Edward  Island — ^^Crop  rotation  enters  into  the 
programme  of  very  few  farmers.  Systematic  seed  selection  is 
not  followed.  Very  few  farmers  take  good  care  of  their 
barnyard  manure  or  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  often 
thickly  applied  to  the  small  area  planted  to  roots,  while  the 
fields  farther  away  receive  none  at  all.'' 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick — ^'Much  of  what  has 
been  said  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  also  true  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  principal  crop  is  hay,  with  oats  as 
the  chief  grain  crop.  Systematic  crop  rotation  is  rarely  to  be 
found.     Seed  selection  is  practised  by  very  few. 

^^In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  it  is  all  too  evident  that 
weeds  are  everywhere  on  the  increase ;  and  what  the  outcome 
will  be  is  hard  to  predict.  New  weeds  appear  each  year  and 
the  old  established  varieties  continue  to  thrive.'' 

Quebec — '' Systematic  rotation,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  farmers,  is  entirely  overlooked.  The  cause  of  this 
negligence  is  that  nearly  all  the  farmers  ignore  the  importance 
of  hoed  crops.  In  many  districts  very  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  growing  of  clover.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  amount 
of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  is  too  small  to  get  good  results.  In 
Quebec  the  weed  problem  is  a  serious  one." 

Ontario — ^^  Almost  every  known  weed  is  found.  Farmers 
generally  are  too  lax  in  the  prevention  of  the  seeding  of  the 
bad  weeds,  and  contaminated  farms  are  the  result.  In  many 
parts  of  Ontario,  weeds  are  so  numerous  that  space  will  not 
allow  the  mere  enumeration  of  them.  In  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Simcoe,  one  of  the 
collectors  gathered  sixty-five  different  kinds  of  weeds  from  one 
farm." 

Prairie  Provinces — ''In  its  truest  significance  there  is  no 
real  rotation  of  crops.  Practically  all  smnmer-fallow,  and  then 
take  off  two,  or  occasionally  three,  cereal  crops;  a  portion  of  the 
last  may  be  oats  or  barley.  In  this  sense  all  foUow  a  more  or 
less  systematic  'rotation,'  but  hoed  crops,  grass  crops,  and 
legumes  are  almost  entirely  absent  on  all  farms.  For  wheat 
farming  on  a  virgin  soil  these  men  know  and  practise  methods 
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that,  in  the  past,  have  given  large  and  profitable  returns. 
The  fallow  conserves  moisture,  kills  weeds,  and  insures  the 
succeeding  crop  against  drought,  but  the  'rotation'  does  not 
keep  up  the  humus  supply,  nor  cope  with  the  spread  of  weeds, 
nor  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  It  merely  provides  a  mighty 
lever  to  pry  wheat  from  a  wiUing  soil.'' 

The  weed  menace  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  new  and 
only  partly  cleared  province  of  British  Columbia.  The  soils 
on  thousands  of  Canadian  farms  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
inexhaustible  mines  of  plant  food.  When  poor  farmers  cannot 
get  good  crops,  agriculture  as  a  caUing  in  this  country  falls 
into  disrepute  and  the  young  people  leave.  The  old  people 
left  on  the  land  cannot  do  the  necessary  work,  do  not  manage 
well,  and  find  it  difficult  to  hire  help  because  of  labour  scarcity. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  new-comer  is  not  enamoured  with 
farm  life?  .  The  skilled  farm  labourer  from  Great  Britain  finds 
the  lack  of  system  and  intelhgence  in  farm  management  in  this 
country  an  obstacle  to  him,  while  the  unskilled  worker  has 
no  one  to  teach  him,  and  he  hears  the  doleful  note  of  pessimism 
on  all  sides.  Is  it  right  to  blame  him  for  seeking  the  city 
where  more  people  are  cheerful  and  aggressive?  But  we  must 
have  farmers  and  farm  labourers  and  there  is  no  quicker  source 
of  supply  than  immigration. 

The  soils  of  this  country  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  If 
intelligent  methods  were  used,  the  crop  yields  on  nearly  all 
the  farms  of  the  eastern  provinces  could  be  doubled  in  ten 
years.  If  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of  Canada  followed  the 
practice  of  the  best  farmers  in  Ontario,  crop  yields  would  be 
four  times  as  great  in  twenty  years  as  they  are  now,  and  not 
one  acre  more  need  be  brought  under  cultivation.  Weeds 
would  not  be  so  numerous,  soil  humus  and  plant  food  would  be 
more  abundant,  and  large  crop  yields  more  certain.  Farm 
work  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  the  grinding  toil  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Horse  and  mechanical  power  with  implements  and 
machinery  of  every  description  can  be  used  with  effect;  but 
more  brain  power  and  greater  knowledge  are  required.  The 
labourer  on  a  well-managed  farm  has  a  better  job  in  every  way 
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than  the  artisan  of  the  city.  He  does  not  work  so  many  hours; 
his  tasks  are  more  varied;  he  works  under  less  pressure;  his 
health  is  not  sacrificed;  his  home  is  more  comfortable,  and  he 
has  more  money  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  United  States,  the 
government  of  Canada  is  not  making  a  mistake  in  trying  to 
get  farmers  and  farm  labourers  from  northern  and  north- 
western Europe.  They  make  good  settlers  and  good  farmers 
if  they  are  given  some  assistance  and  instruction  at  the 
beginning;  but  there  is  no  assurance  of  the  success  of  the 
immigrants  from  southern  or  eastern  Europe.  The  Asiatics, 
especially  the  Japanese,  have  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  agriculture; 
but  there  are  valid  reasons  for  limiting  their  immigration. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canadian  winters  wiU  be  sufficiently 
severe  in  the  near  future  to  discourage  the  coming  of  classes 
of  people  who  will  not  add  to  the  strength  of  Canadian  citizen- 
ship. Mere  numbers  only  add  to  our  perplexities.  What  is 
wanted  in  this  country  is  a  class  of  inmaigrants  who  will  increase 
the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  vigour  of  the  Canadian 
people.  The  mistake  the  Federal  government  has  made  so 
far  is  in  throwing  open  the  gates  to  all  comers  and  in  allowing 
them  to  form  colonies  and  isolate  themselves  on  Canadian 
soil.  Such  a  poHcy  is  indefensible  and  only  piles  up  difficulties 
for  the  next  generation. 

When  one  studies  the  immigration  returns  for  the  last 
decade  one  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  going 
to  be  easy  to  supply  food  for  all  the  people  who  are  coming  to 
Canada  to  identify  themselves  with  non-agricultural  pursuits, 
especially  in  view  of  the  food  scarcity  and  open  markets  of  the 
United  States.  The  Canadian  farmer  has  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  mettle.  The  sources  of  food  supply  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  not  greatly  increasing  their  output. 
The  thorough-going  tenant  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  northern 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  have  in  the  older 
sections  of  this  country  the  greatest  chance  of  a  life  time. 
They  can  buy  any  number  of  farms  at  reasonable  prices  and 
cannot  with  the  best  skill  and  industry  produce  more  each 
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year  than  the  markets  demand.  Now  is  the  time  also  for 
people  of  means  to  put  capital,  and  brains,  and  business 
organization  into  the  production  of  meat^  dairy  products,  and 
fruit.  There  are  unlimited  possibilities  awaiting  those  who 
are  forehanded  in  taking  an  interest  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment. No  one  desires  the  evils  of  European  landlordism 
transferred  to  this  country;  but  the  landlords  of  Europe  will 
be  welcome  if  they  bring  with  them  capital  and  farm  labourers 
who  wiU,  under  Canadian  management,  turn  thousands  of 
acres  of  untilled  or  partly  tilled  land  into  productive  areas. 
There  are  scores  of  able  and  scientifically  trained  young  men 
in  this  country  who  would  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  getting  the  maximum 
profits  from  live  stock  and  orchards.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
anywhere  a  field  for  investment  offering  greater  security  or 
more  certain  dividends  than  commercialized  farming,  stock 
raising,  and  fruit  growing  in  Canada. 

The  great  problem  in  connexion  with  immigration  and 
agriculture  seems  to  be  to  give  the  new-comer  the  assistance 
and  instruction  he  needs  to  get  him  adjusted  and  established  as 
a  Canadian  farmer  or  farm  helper.    There  are  thousands  of 
immigrants  coming  to  this  country,  who  would  make  excellent 
farmers  and  good  farm  labourers,  if  they  were  given  a  chance. 
So  far  the  various   governments  have  been  devoting  their 
energies  to  getting  people  to  come  here;  but  they  have  been 
largely  heedless  of  what  became  of  them  after  they  arrived. 
The  policy  of  official  carelessness  is  not  good  for  the  immigrant 
or  for  the  country.     Why  could  not  each  province  have  a 
training  school  where  the  new-comer  who  desires  to  become 
identified  with  agriculture  could  be  taught  in  a  short  course 
how  to  do  the  ordinary  mechanical  things  about  a  farm?    In 
such  a  school  good  instructors  could  lay  the  foundations  in  the 
minds  of  these  men  and  women  for  successful  agricultural 
careers  and  could  also  prepare  them  for  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment and  for  their  future  obligations  as  citizens.    Such  schools 
would  help  to  classify  the  new-comers  and  be  a  means  of 
placing  them  on  farms  where  they  would  have  sympathetic 
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treatment.  Then,  as  a  further  step,  why  could  not  the  people 
who  are  homesteading,  or  who  come  to  this  country  and  buy 
farms,  be  advised  and  instructed  for  the  first  year  or  two  by 
agriculturists  under  government  employ?  It  is  all  very  well 
to  get  farmers  and  farm  labourers;  but  the  real  problem  is  to 
make  good  farmers  and  good  Canadians  of  them. 

Demonstration  farms,  training  schools  of  all  kinds, 
government  instructors,  and  literature  in  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  people  getting  it,  will  all  aid  in  making  it  easier  for  the 
new-comer  to  identify  himself  permanently  with  Canadian 
agriculture.  Perhaps,  the  man  who  needs  most  of  the 
instruction  by  experts  in  agriculture  is  the  Canadian  farmer 
himself,  that  he  may  grimable  less  and  do  more.  The  pity  is 
that  under  the  present  system  the  tide  of  immigration  consists 
of  too  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  have  no  intention  of 
becoming  agriculturists,  and  they  are  filling  the  cities  at  an 
alarming  rate,  while  those  who  would  become  agriculturists 
are  not  given  a  fair  show,  and  they  too  in  vast  numbers  go  to 
the  cities;  then,  to  make  matters  still  worse,  the  young  men 
and  women  born  and  raised  on  the  farms  of  Canada  are  in 
many  instances  educated  away  from  the  farm,  and  go  to  the 
city  to  compete  with  those  already  there  who  are  struggling 
for  a  living. 

It  is  a  singular  situation  that  Canada  faces  to-day  with  an 
immigration  influx  of  four  hundred  thousand  a  year.  For 
generations  the  people  of  this  country  felt  that  they  had  a 
splendid  future  before  them.  They  were  vaguely  conscious 
of  the  greatness  of  the  gifts  of  nature;  they  had  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  build  free  and  permanent  institutions;  and 
they  beheved  that,  with  proper  education  and  reasonable 
opportunities,  their  children  would  attain  to  positions  of 
leadership  among  the  races  of  men;  but  times  have  changed, 
and  to-day  the  destiny  of  Canada  depends  more  on  the 
character  of  the  new-comer  than  on  the  training  of  her  own 
children.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  still  ours,  but  we  offer  them 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  alien  hand.  The  institutions  of 
the  land  have  their  foundations  well  and  truly  laid,  but  we 
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ask  the  foreigner  to  erect  the  superstructure.  Our  forefathers 
cleared  the  land  of  trees,  stumps,  and  stones;  we  have  erected 
houses  and  barns,  planted  orchards  and  sown  the  fields  with 
seeds,  but  are  waiting  for  the  stranger  to  come  and  reap  the 
harvest.  Is  it  not  time  we  called  a  halt  and  ascertained  where 
we  are  going?  It  is  true  we  need  men  and  women  on  the 
land.  The  whole  country  is  caUing  for  workers;  but  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  as  to  the  health,  intelligence,  and  morals  of 
those  whom  we  ask  to  assume  the  obligations  of  citizenship, 
and  make  their  homes  on  Canadian  soil.  Can  we,  an  Anglo- 
French  people  with  our  defective  school  systems,  educate  and 
assimilate  the  multitude  of  foreigners  who  are  encumbering 
our  shores  year  after  year?  Why  this  mad  rush  for  industrial 
supremacy?  Why  crowd  the  cities  of  this  land  with  people 
who  are  not  our  kith  and  kin,  whom  we  cannot  feed? 

Walter  James  Brown 
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jV  4EN  who  hold  strong  opinions  of  the  tariff  question,  oh 
^^^  the  one  side  or  the  other,  persuade  themselves,  and 
endeavour  with  some  success  to  persuade  others,  that  laws 
prescribing  rates  of  duty  on  imported  goods  put  upon  the 
welfare  of  a  country  a  magic  spell.  No  doubt  they — they, 
at  least,  gentle  reader,  who  are  on  your  side  of  the  question — 
believe  what  they  say  and  write,  however  wicked  and  insincere 
are  they  upon  the  other  side.  When  the  controversy  is 
stimulated  by  the  presentation  of  the  tariff  issue  in  an  acute 
form  for  the  decision  of  the  electorate,  no  man  is  regarded 
as  having  higher  political  capacity  than  a  mere  woman  unless 
he  takes  the  free  trade  view  that  a  radical  reduction  of  duties 
will  instantly  usher  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
or  the  protectionist's  view  that  it  will  bring  about  depression, 
distress,  and  disaster. 

The  United  States  passed  through  just  such  an  acute 
crisis  a  year  ago.  The  note  of  alarm,  should  the  tariff  pohcy 
of  the  government  be  changed,  was  sounded  by  the  Repub- 
licans on  their  platform  :  ^^a  tariff  for  revenue  only  would 
destroy  many  industries  and  throw  milhons  of  our  people 
out  of  employment.'^  The  promise  of  the  Democrats  was 
impHed  in  their  denunciation  of  President  Taft  for  vetoing 
bills  reducing  duties  on  textiles,  metals,  chemicals,  and  agri- 
cultural produce,  ^^  all  of  which  were  designed  to  give  immediate 
relief  to  the  masses  from  the  exactions  of  the  trusts.''  Observe 
the  word  immediate.  Those  who  used  it  were  victorious  in 
the  election  and  have  now  enacted  their  principles  into  law, 
without  encountering  any  obstacle  they  could  not  easily 
surmount,  without  being  under  any  pressure  as  to  general 
principles  or  details — as  were  their  predecessors  in  1894 — 
which  they  could  not  overcome.  The  avowed  basis  of  their 
action  was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  competition  on 
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equal  terms  between  home  and  foreign  producers,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Uving  by  emancipating  consumers  from  the 
monopoly  of  trusts  and  the  rapacity  of  protected  manufac- 
turers. What  has  been  the  result  in  the  United  States  ; 
what  is  to  be  the  result  hereafter? 

That  is  the  question  which,  less  than  three  months  after 
the  approval  of  the  Act  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  about  to  consider.  It  would  be  a  true  and  compre- 
hensive answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  to  say  that  as 
yet  no  general  result  can  be  detected;  and  as  to  the  second 
part,  that  it  requires  great  audacity  to  undertake  any  predic- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  may  be  permissible  and  possibly 
useful,  to  develop  the  first  part  of  the  answer,  and  even  as  to 
the  other  part,  to  disregard  the  admonition  of  an  American 
humourist,  ^^ don't  prophesy  onless  ye  know,''  and  try  to  peer 
into  the  future. 

The  new  tariiBf  marks  a  departure  from  a  national  policy 
that  has  been  adhered  to  for  a  full  century,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  from  1846  to  1860 — for  the  abortive  Wilson- 
Gorman  Act,  1884-97,  does  not  count — a  pohcy  of  ^'protec- 
tion" originally  of  manufactures  chiefly,  secondarily  of 
agricultural  products.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  of  1890,  the  farmers  have  been  protected  equally  with 
the  manufacturers.  The  Act  of  1913  was  intended  so  far  to 
abohsh  protection  as  to  permit  free  competition  in  all  raw 
and  manufactured  products,  at  no  disadvantage,  by  all  foreign 
producers.  That  principle  was  applied  to  every  clause  of  the 
Act,  so  far  as  the  information  at  the  command  of  the  two 
committees  enabled  them  to  apply  it.  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
they  went  further,  and  placed  the  home  producer  at  a  disad- 
vantage. For  example,  the  clause  making  fish  free  gives  an 
advantage  to  the  Canadian,  for  he  can  build  fishing  schooners 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  built  in  New  England;  he  has 
greater  freedom  in  manning  his  vessels,  and  pays  his  fishermen 
lower  wages;  and  he  enjoys  privileges  in  the  procurement  of 
bait  denied  to  his  American  competitor.  Favoured  thus 
both  in  his  plant  and  in  current  expenses,  he  is  enabled  to 
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land  his  fares  in  a  free  market  on  better  terms  than  are  accorded 
to  the  Yankee. 

According  to  the  tenets  of  either  school  of  thought  on  the 
tariff  question,  a  law  of  such  scope  should  have  far-reaching 
effects  in  many  directions.  It  should  make  its  influence  felt 
in  the  revenues  of  the  government,  on  the  one  hand  reducing 
them  by  reason  of  lower  duties  on  some  imported  goods  and 
by  transfers  to  the  free  list;  on  the  other,  by  stimulating 
importations.  It  should  be  felt  by  manufacturers,  deprived 
of  their  protection,  and  therefore  forced  to  reduce  prices  of 
their  commodities  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  to  reduce 
production  by  reason  of  a  diminished  market, — that  which 
they  had  previously  held  entire  being  now  shared  with  for- 
eigners. It  should  be  felt  by  the  men  and  women  in  the 
factories,  if  production  were  curtailed,  in  either  a  loss  of 
employment  or  a  reduction  of  wages.  It  should  also  be 
felt  by  farmers  for  similar  reasons,  subjected  as  they  are  to 
the  free  entry  of  Canadian  produce,  causing  in  their  case, 
as  well,  lower  prices  and  a  contracted  market.  It  should  be 
felt  above  all,  in  their  case  beneficially,  by  the  great  body  of 
<;onsumers  whose  cost  of  living  would  theoretically  be  reduced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  favours  heretofore  granted  to  the 
protected  industries,  by  which  they  were  enabled — so  the 
authors  and  supporters  of  the  Act  maintained — to  hold  prices 
at  an  artificial  level. 

Yet  nothing  of  all  this  has  occurred,  up  to  the  present 
time,  except  that  the  reduction  of  duties  has  diminished  the 
receipts  from  customs.  Even  a  part  of  that  effect  has  been 
masked  thus  far  by  a  certain  temporary  increase,  due  to  the 
holding  in  bond  of  a  large  amount  of  dutiable  goods  in  antici- 
pation of  the  reduction,  and  the  withdrawal  of  those  goods 
and  the  payment  of  the  duties  when  the  Act  became  operative. 
Queerly  enough,  the  tariff  did  not  even  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  imports.  Of  course  it  did  not  cause  a  diminution; 
but  the  United  States  returns  show  that  there  was  a  decrease 
of  $49,987,452  in  the  value  of  importations  in  October  and 
November,   1913,  the  first  two  months  of  experience  under 
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the  Underwood  tariff,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  1912. 

There  has  been  no  reduction  of  price  whatever,  as  a  result 
of  the  tariff,  on  any  agricultural  products  or  manufactured 
goods.  As  to  a  great  many  classes  of  such  commodities,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  an  immediate  result  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  duties.  Take  the  case  of  textiles  for  the  clothing  of 
the  people,  where  theoretically  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
consumer  should  be  experienced.  The  foreign  mills  have  been 
fully  occupied,  for  the  past  year  or  two  particularly,  in  sup- 
plying markets  that  are  accustomed  to  take  their  goods. 
They  have  had  practically  no  surplus  to  send  to  America. 
Save  for  such  fine  and  high-priced  fabrics  as  have  had  a  market 
in  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  former  high  tariff,  they 
are  not  producing  cloth  that  is  in  demand  in  that  market, 
that  is,  the  cloth  that  is  ordinarily  purchased  by  the  average 
consumer  of  moderate  means.  What  may  happen  hereafter 
is  a  fair  subject  for  speculation;  manifestly  the  new  tariff 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  its  ultimate  effect  in  such  a 
field  as  that  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Similar  illustrations 
might  be  given  if  it  were  necessary. 

But  surely  we  might  expect  that  the  change  of  policy 
would  have  had  already  a  material  and  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  price  of  certain  other  articles.  The  law  transferred 
to  the  free  list  a  great  variety  of  food  products  of  which 
Canada,  bordering  the  country  on  its  entire  northern  frontier, 
has  an  exportable  surplus.  It  has  been  a  standing  grievance 
of  the  tariff  reformers  that  the  American  hen  was  protected, 
and  they  have  attributed  the  high  price  of  eggs  to  the  rapacity 
of  those  who  exploited  that  hen  to  their  own  exceeding  profit. 
Now  it  does  not  take  long  for  a  poultryman  to  seize  an  advan- 
tage given  to  him  in  a  nearby  market.  Three  months  is 
ample.  Yet  that  very  three  months  has  seen  the  price  of  eggs 
at  a  higher  level  than  ever  before  in  the  country,  which  is  now 
happily  freed  from  the  sordid  monopoly  of  the  domestic 
poultryman.     In  many  communities  not  remote  from   the 
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Canadian  line  organized  abstention  from  eggs  has  been  a 
feature  of  the  current  silly  season,  the  excuse  being  the  prohibi- 
tive price  of  that  breakfast  delicacy.  There  is  a  disposition 
to  attribute  the  high  price  to  cold  storage;  which  is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  tariff  was  not  the  only  nor  the  chief  cause. 
If  statements  in  American  papers  are  to  be  believed — they 
are  not  always  to  be  believed — it  was  not  a  cause  at  all.  For 
we  are  told  that  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  market  to  the 
free  entry  of  Canadian  eggs  was  to  raise  the  price  in  Canada, 
so  that  innocent  consumers  in  the  Dominion  suffered  once  more 
from  the  wicked  American  tariff.  But  why  not  ?  It  is  much 
more  sensible  on  the  part  of  Canadians  to  take  advantage  of 
a  higher  market  than  their  own,  than  to  depreciate  their  wares 
by  underselling.  And  if  they  can  get  one  cent  or  five  cents 
more  per  dozen  in  the  United  States  than  at  home,  why  should 
they  sell  in  the  home  market  at  the  lower  price?  Whether 
the  statements  referred  to  be  true  or  false,  they  ought  to  be 
true  if  Canadians  are  as  shrewd  as  Yankees  are  reputed  to  be. 
Nearly  the  same  position  can  be  taken  with  regard  to  all 
the  other  classes  of  food  products  which  Canada  was  expected 
to  introduce  into  the  country  at  a  lower  price,  to  the  relief 
of  the  consumer.  No  one  has  been  able  to  discover  any 
reduction  in  the  cost  to  him  of  food  stuffs,  as  an  effect  of  the 
law.  The  fishermen  of  the  provinces  have  not,  to  any  great 
extent  at  least,  availed  themselves  of  their  new  privileges. 
If  they  have  done  so  at  all,  they  have  not  attempted  to  undersell 
their  American  competitors  but  have,  naturally  and  wisely, 
taken  all  they  could  get.  At  all  events  the  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of  fish  at  Gloucester  and  Boston  have  given  no 
indication  of  unusual  competition.  But  Gloucester  reports 
an  exodus  of  fishermen,  originally  from  the  provinces,  who  are 
now  going  home,  anticipating  a  decHne  in  the  business  in  the 
States  and  an  increase  of  it  to  the  eastward.  Beef  has  been 
imported  from  Argentina  and  has  sold  for  less  than  the  native 
product.  But  it  had  to  be  sold  for  less  because  it  is  distinctly 
inferior.  Cheap  beef  can  be  had,  if  one  is  not  particular 
about  the  quality,  without  going  across  the  equator  for  it. 
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It  may  be  said  then  with  perfect  truth  that  in'the  first  three 
months  of  experience  under  the  new  tariff  the  average  con- 
sumer has  found  no  variation  in  price  of  any  article  of  ordinary 
use  in  consequence  of  the  '^new  freedom/' 

Before  leaving  the  first  part  of  the  question  here  discussed, 
it  should  be  said  that,  whether  it  be  an  effect  of  the  law  or  not, 
there  has  been  a  decided  lessening  of  business,  industrial,  and 
transportation  activity,  in  all  departments.  To  put  the  case 
fairly,  the  slackening  began  about  the  same  time  that  the 
probability  of  tariff  revision  approached  the  point  of  certainty, 
and  although  it  has  continued  in  recent  months  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  become  more  pronounced  since  the  law  went 
into  effect.  So  far  as  it  is  fair  to  attribute  it  to  the  tariff 
agitation,  it  signifies  apprehension  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  industrial  enterprises  rather  than  any  injury  as  yet  reaHzed- 
It  is  the  sentimental  effect  that  links  the  consideration  of 
what  has  already  taken  place — practically  nothing,  as  we  have 
seen — with  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  to  take  place  hereafter. 

It  is  necessary  to  cover  a  broad  field,  but  certain  general 
facts  will  enable  us  to  forecast  some  probabilities  without 
great  danger  of  serious  error.  The  leading  fact,  which  the 
academic  free  trader  and  also  the  academic  protectionist  will 
regard  as  the  controlling  fact,  is  that  the  policy  of  protection 
is  abandoned  substantially,  and  the  principle  of  free  compe- 
tition introduced.  They  are  both  right,  if  either  it  be  true,  as 
the  protectionist  believes,  that  it  was  the  abandoned  policy 
that  secured  and  held  the  home  market  to  the  home  producer; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  free  trader  is  correct  in  his  theory 
that  a  protective  duty  adds  itself  automatically  to  the  home 
price  of  the  protected  article,  and  that  the  removal  of  protec- 
tion ensures  a  lowering  of  the  price,  as  it  must  if  protection 
enhances  it.  But  if  neither  of  these  propositions  is  more 
than  half  true,  then  the  tariff  loses  much  of  its  importance; 
and  the  effect — meaning  now  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  change 
of  policy — ^may  be,  surely  not  negligible,  but  far  less  than 
either  the  supporters  or  the  opponents  of  the  law  now  anti- 
cipate. 
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So  far  as  the  question  of  food  is  concerned,  Canada  is 
the  only  country  that  can  injure  the  farmer  or  benefit  the 
consumer  by  his  competition.  The  fact  that  no  perceptible 
effect  has  been  produced  thus  far  either  of  injury  or  of  benefit, 
in  respect  of  such  articles  as  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  vegetables^ 
and  meat,  suggests  that  the  effect  hereafter  will  be  shght. 
On  many  of  these  articles  Canada  could  not,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  be  an  effective  competitor  as  far 
south  as  the  north  line  of  Pennsylvania.  But  Canada  is  a 
great  wheat-growing  country,  and  if  there  were  no  market  for 
breadstuffs  across  the  Atlantic,  and  no  grain-carrying  steam- 
ships, the  Dominion  could  demoraKze  and  wreck  the  business 
of  the  American  farmers.  Inasmuch  as  both  countries  now 
raise  a  surplus  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  since  the  price  of  the 
entire  crop  of  both  is  regulated,  and  regulated  to  the  same 
degree,  by  the  price  in  England,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
large  or  permanent  influence  can  be  exerted  upon  prices  by 
the  tariffs  of  the  two  countries.  In  any  event,  should  the 
price  of  wheat  at  any  time  be  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  farmer,  exporting  his  crop, 
would  not  wisely  undersell  the  market  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  reduction  would  reach  the  consumer. 

The  question  as  to  manufactured  goods  is  more  compli- 
cated; but  an  examination  of  the  history  of  American  trade 
and  of  the  present  industrial  situation  will  throw  Ught  upon  it. 
We  shall  see  that  the  United  States  has  been  advancing 
steadily  to  a  position  where  it  can  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  other  countries,  and  is  consequently  less  in  need  than  ever 
before  of  a  protective  tariff  on  its  manufactured  productions. 
That  statement,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  not  true  of  all  manu- 
factures to  an  equal  degree,  but  it  is  so  true  that  a  great  many 
branches  of  industry  have  outgrown  the  tariff  altogether. 
Whether  there  are  some  that  are  still  so  dependent  upon  it 
that  they  must  disappear  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
law,  time  will  tell. 

Take  the  great  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  consider  what 
the  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  indicate.     Twenty-five  years 
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ago,  in  1888,  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  into 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $48,992,757;  the  exports, 
at  $17,763,064.  In  1913  the  imports  had  a  value  of  $33,636,- 
358;  the  exports,  of  $304,605,797.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  the  significance  of  such  figures.  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  imports  have  fallen  almost  one-third;  the 
exports  are  nearly  seventeen  times  as  much  as  they  were. 
Then  the  United  States  was  dependent  upon  Great  Britain 
for  a  large  part  of  its  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  goods, 
and  its  export  trade  was  insignificant, — more  than  an  eighth 
of  it  was  in  sewing  machines,  of  which  it  had  practically  a 
monopoly.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  clearly 
the  leader  in  the  steel  trade  of  the  world  that  it  surpassed 
in  amount  of  exports  all  other  countries  combined.  In  1912 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  such  merchandise  from  Great 
Britain  was  £48,629,000,  or  $243,000,000,  and  of  that  amount 
it  sent  only  $10,263,407  worth  to  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  American  returns  (though  the  fiscal  years  do  not 
coincide.)  The  Canadian  returns  show  that  the  Dominion 
imported  dutiable  iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  the 
United  States  in  1912-13  to  the  value  of  $116,812,454,  and  to 
the  value  of  only  $11,259,616  from  the  mother  country,  in 
spite  of  the  preferential  tariff.  How  explain  such  facts  as 
those?  It  is  no  question  of  dumping.  The  trade  with  the 
States  exceeds  greatly  that  with  the  United  Kingdom  on 
almost  every  class  of  articles  except  cutlery,  although  the 
average  preference  on  all  iron  and  steel  products  works  out 
at  29.3  per  cent.  Either  American  manufacturers  produce 
more  cheaply  than  Englishmen,  or  Canadians  and  the  people 
of  other  countries  prefer  American  to  British  goods.  So  far 
as  Canada  is  concerned  the  preferential  rate  is  several  times 
as  great  as  any  difference  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  less 
freight  rates  and  promptness  of  delivery.  In  any  event, 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  American 
steel  trade  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

How  about  the  clothing  of  the  people,  the  employment 
of  those  who  make  the  material,  and  the  opening  to  foreign 
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textile  manufacturers  to  compete?  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  proposition  that  American  manufacturers,  now  that 
their  prognostications  of  evil,  addressed  to  the  heartless 
congressmen  and  senators,  have  been  disregarded,  and  the 
blow  to  their  industries  so  much  dreaded  has  fallen,  have 
adopted  a  much  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  tone.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  have  special  reasons  for  alarm,  they 
express  confidence  that  they  can  hold  their  own  against  the 
foreigner.  While  the  protective  tariff  had  been  operating, — 
some  economists  would  say  in  consequence  of  the  protection, — 
the  capacity  for  production  has  been  stimulated  certainly 
up  to  the  domestic  demand,  and  domestic  competition  has 
held  the  price  of  fabrics  far  below  the  level  of  foreign  prices 
plus  the  percentage  of  protection.  On  practically  all  the 
coarse  and  medium  cotton  goods  that  form  the  bulk  of  con- 
sumption, American  wholesale  and  retail  prices  are  as  low  as 
the  English.  A  few  months  ago  a  Fall  River  millman  sent, 
on  order,  a  consignment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  his 
cloth  to  Montreal.  When  that  merchandise  crossed  the 
frontier  a  thousand  dollars  more  duty  was  exacted  than  if 
the  same  goods  had  come  from  Manchester.  After  all  allow- 
ances are  made  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  transaction 
could  have  been  profitable  to  the  Canadian  importer  unless 
the  goods  were  actually  cheaper  in  Fall  River  than  in  Man- 
chester. Some  of  the  spinners  of  fine  cotton  yarns  are 
apprehensive  but  courageous.  So  far  as  their  optimism  is 
justified,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  manufacturer,  on  consumer, 
and  on  foreign  trade  is  to  be  inconsiderable. 

The  manufacturers  whose  material  is  wool  are  even  more 
hopeful  than  the  makers  of  cotton.  They  have  the  benefit  of 
free  wool;  the  price  of  their  fabrics,  like  those  of  cotton 
manufacturers,  has  been  brought  down  by  being  subjected 
to  long  years  of  domestic  competition;  they  know  that  the 
capacity  of  foreign  looms  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  more 
than  a  trifling  fraction  of  the  consumption  of  ninety  milUon 
people;  they  notice  with  glee  that  already  prices  abroad 
are  advancing,  which  diminishes  the  power  of  the  British 
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and  continental  houses  to  undersell  American  products. 
That  some  weak  concerns  will  be  forced  out  of  business  is 
quite  probable.  That  the  makers  of  fine  textiles,  where  the 
element  of  labour  cost  is  highly  important,  will  suffer  from 
foreign  competition  and  will  find  their  profits  curtailed,  is 
also    hkely. 

But, — repeating  the  original  answer  to  the  question  put^ 
with  an  addition  and  speaking  with  the  audacity  of  an  unhcensed 
prophet, — that  American  industry  has  experienced  or  is  to 
experience  disaster,  that  the  country  is  to  be  deluged  with 
foreign  goods,  that  unemployment  is  to  increase,  or  that  the 
average  American  is  to  discern  the  sUghtest  alleviation  in 
the  cost  of  living  as  a  consequence  of  the  Democratic  tariff^ 
the  present  writer,  a  RepubHcan  and  a  convinced  protectionist 
in  principle,  does  not  for  one  moment  believe. 

Edward  Stanwood 
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'T'HERE  are  many  signs  that  the  truce  in  the  tariff  con- 
"*-  troversy  is  coming  to  an  end.  Not  since  the  nineties 
has  there  been  so  much  questioning  of  our  existing  j&scal 
system.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  freer  trade 
party  is  once  more  in  opposition,  where  parties  are  wont 
to  find  time  to  become  reacquainted  with  their  ideals.  At 
the  beginning  of  its  long  tenure  of  office,  the  Liberal  party 
made  substantial  reductions  in  customs  rates,  and  it  went  out 
of  office  in  the  attempt  to  do  more.  But  midway  it  rested 
on  its  oars.  The  country  was  prosperous  as  never  before. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Tariff  Reform  movement  threat- 
ened free  trade  in  its  inmost  citadel.  In  the  United  States 
the  Dingley  Tariff  had  banged,  barred,  and  bolted  the  door 
in  the  face  of  Canadian  advocates  of  better  terms.  The 
opposition,  more  protectionist  than  itself,  provided  no  stim« 
ulus.  But  now  real  changes  in  the  situation  both  in  Canada 
and  abroad,  and  the  fresh  drawing  of  lines  at  the  time  of  the 
reciprocity  struggle,  have  revived  in  a  measure  Liberal  zeal 
for  freer  trade. 

The  combination  of  high  prices  and  business  depression 
has  brought  the  consumer  to  a  more  critical  mood.  It  would 
be  a  fanatical  partizan  who  would  hold  the  tariff  solely  or 
mainly  responsible  for  higher  prices.  Increasing  gold  supply^ 
the  waste  of  war,  inefficiency  in  production  and  in  marketing, 
changes  in  the  ratio  of  producers  to  consumers,  have  obvious 
weight.  Yet  it  is  equally  fanatical  to  refuse  to  apply  one 
remedy  because  it  is  not  a  cure-all.  The  gold  supply  we 
cannot  materially  alter;  cooperative  marketing,  agricultural 
education,  require  time  for  any  marked  effect.  Better  roads 
and  the  parcel  post  are  good  steps  towards  efficiency,  but  not 
the  whole  way.  If  the  advocates  of  a  lower  tariff  can  show 
that  their  proposal   will  bring  immediate  improvement,   in 
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wider  resources  of  supply  from  abroad,  and  further  improve- 
ment later,  through  lowered  costs  of  production  at  home, 
they  will  have  made  out  a  case  for  action. 

But  it  is  mainly  the  lowering  of  the  American  tariff 
which  has  changed  the  situation  in  Canada.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  cannot  deny  the  wide  and  pervasive  influ- 
ence which  the  United  States  has  exerted  on  our  economic 
development.  From  the  United  States  Canada  derived  its 
later  land  system,  the  methods  of  surveying,  the  homestead 
policy,  the  land  grants  to  railways,  the  activities  of  the  land 
company  and  the  subdivision  expert.  The  cheese  factory 
and  creamery  and  the  faU  fair  have  been  borrowed  and 
bettered.  Later  came  the  steam  plough  and  the  gasoline 
tractor,  the  elevator  and  the  manipulation  of  elevator  grades. 
The  railroads,  from  gauge,  rolUng  stock,  and  organization, 
to  construction  company  methods  and  political  influence, 
show  the  power  of  American  example,  equally  with  the  decimal 
currency,  the  system  of  commercial  accounts,  and  the  patent 
law.  Machinery  and  methods  in  factory  and  shop  show 
close  connexion.  Organized  labour  and  employers'  associations, 
mergers  and  methods  of  high  finance,  reveal  the  same  in- 
fluence. The  early  waste  of  the  United  States  warned,  its  late 
repentance  stimulated  Canada  to  adopt  the  poHcy  of  con- 
serving natural  resources. 

Doubtless,  much  of  this  parallel  development  has  been 
due  to  repetition  of  similar  conditions  rather  than  to  imitation; 
doubtless  Canada's  statesmen,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
bankers,  have  in  turn  exercised  no  little  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  republic.  Yet  the  fact  of  that  influence 
remains,  however  neglected  by  most  of  our  historians,  and 
it  shows  no  sign  of  lessening.  Consider  simply  the  past  year's 
developments.  We  imported  the  parcel  post  via  the  United 
States.  For  over  thirty  years  it  has  been  an  established 
and  successful  feature  in  the  British  postal  system;  ultra- 
imperiaUsts  as  we  are,  we  made  no  sHghtest  move  to  adopt 
it.  Then  the  United  States  took  it  up,  and  in  a  month  each 
of  our  poUtical  parties  was  trying  to  beat  the  other  to  it. 
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The  experience  of  Switzerland  or  Australia  with  the  refer- 
endum awakened  few  echoes  here,  but  once  Oregon  had 
adopted  it  Alberta  followed  suit,  and  Saskatchewan  gave 
its  people  the  option  of  so  doing.  Rural  codperative 
credit  has  been  a  commonplace  in  Europe  for  generations, 
and  in  Ireland  for  over  fifteen  years,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
United  States  had  sent  a  commission  abroad  that  the  Saskat- 
chewan government  introduced  its  bill  on  the  subject. 
Commission  government,  and  also  the  bad  habit  of  multi- 
plying civic  authorities  and  dividing  responsibihty,  which 
commission  government  was  devised  to  remedy,  have  come 
north.  Toronto,  to  take  stock  of  the  efficiency  of  its  muni- 
cipal government,  summons  a  New  York  bureau,  and  a 
Montreal  newspaper  probes  or  creates  legislative  corruption 
through  a  New  York  detective  agency.  Then  we  thank  God 
modestly  that  we  are  not  as  these  repubhcans  and  sinners. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  new  American  tariff 
are  the  abolition  of  duties  on  many  foodstuffs,  on  sugar 
(by  1916),  on  wool  and  on  lumber,  the  sweeping  reductions 
in  the  textile  and  metal  schedules,  and  a  general  substitution 
of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties.  Upon  Canada  the  direct  effect 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  stimulate  exports  in 
a  very  marked  degree.  In  the  month  of  October,  for  example, 
more  cattle  were  exported  than  in  the  four  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding. The  farmer  fares  well  on  the  whole,  though  not 
so  well  as  under  the  reciprocity  proposals  of  1911,  which  would 
have  abolished,  instead  of  merely  reducing,  the  rates  on  horses, 
hay,  oats,  butter  and  cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
would  have  given  him  an  exclusive  preference.  The  miner 
is  also  benefited.  Nova  Scotia's  and  British  Columbia's 
coal  is  given  free  entrance,  while  the  reduction  on  lead  and 
iron  ore,  gypsum,  cobalt  oxide,  and  building  stone  will  still 
further  increase  our  rapidly  expanding  mineral  exports.  Sawn 
lumber,  laths,  and  shingles  are  made  free;  logs  and  pulpwood 
remain  free,  as  before;  wood-pulp  is  made  free,  though  a 
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countervailing  duty  is  still  levied  on  paper  coming  from  coun- 
tries or  provinces  which  impose  export  duties  or  license  fees. 
Our  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and  of  leather 
are  among  the  notable  gainers  from  the  open  market. 

This  outflow  of  exports  has  revived  in  miniature  the 
reciprocity  controversy  of  1911.  There  is  little  flag  waving, 
it  is  true,  but  the  economic  arguments  advanced  are  much 
the  same  as  of  yore.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  new  tariff 
arrangements  put  a  premium  on  the  export  of  raw  products, 
and  are  thus  deplorable  on  conservation  and  on  protection 
grounds.  The  reciprocal  free  entry  of  wheat  and  flour  is 
opposed  because  encouraging  wheat  mining,  while  the  export 
of  cattle  is  said  to  have  drained  the  country  of  young  stock. 
It  may  be  recalled  incidentally  that  the  imperial  preference 
proposals,  usually  put  forward  as  the  alternative  to  an  open 
American  market,  avowedly  looked  to  the  colonies  to  remain 
producers  of  raw  materials  and  consumers  of  manufactured 
products.  Doubtless,  again,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
if  the  western  farmer  would  adopt  the  mixed  farming  theories 
of  his  numerous  advisers.  But  with  labour  supply  scarce, 
with  capital  often  lacking  for  the  fencing,  building,  and  stock- 
buying  which  mixed  farming  demands,  with  a  climate  in 
many  sections  handicapping  stock-feeding,  progress  must 
needs  be  slow,  and  grain  growing  must  remain  for  years  the 
chief  resource.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  finished  product 
is  now  in  most  cases  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  as 
favourable  terms  as  the  raw  material.  Cattle  and  swine  are 
free,  though  oats  and  barley  and  peas  are  taxed;  paper 
enters  free  if  no  discrimination  is  imposed  upon  wood-pulp, 
and  flour  follows  the  fortunes  of  wheat.  And  if  the  farmer 
has  misjudged  and  shipped  too  much  young  stock,  a  supposi- 
tion denied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  Commissioner, 
who  declares  that  it  is  chiefly  the  culls  of  the  herd  that  have 
gone,  time  will  bring  prudence  in  estimating  the  foreign  as 
well  as  the  domestic  market.  One  valid  complaint  on  this 
score  may  be  made.  Under  the  new  tariff,  milk  and  cream 
enter  the  United  States  free  while  butter  and  cheese  pay  duty;. 
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it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  forty  cheese  factories 
in  Eastern  Ontario  closed  down  this  past  fall.  Under  the 
reciprocity  proposals,  it  may  be  noted,  butter  and  cheese 
would  also  have  entered  free. 

It  is  the  city  consumer,  compelled  to  pay  American 
prices,  who  is  pitied.  Some  farm  journals  have  found  poetic 
justice  in  the  fact  that  the  city  voters  who  defeated  reciprocity 
are  now  paying  reciprocity  prices  for  what  the  farmer  sells, 
while  not  enjoying  the  lower  prices  reciprocity  would  have 
involved  on  other  commodities.  This  feeling  is  natural 
perhaps,  but  not  justified.  It  is  sympathy  rather  than  recrim- 
ination that  is  called  for;  the  average  city  voter  was,  equally 
with  the  farmer,  only  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  patriotic 
poUtician.  Wherever  the  responsibility  lies,  the  city  consumer 
cannot  now  dam  the  outward  flow.  He  must  seek  compen- 
sation in  wider  sources  of  supply,  and,  in  common  with  the 
consumer  in  American  cities,  look  to  better  farming  methods, 
a  more  adequate  rural  labour  supply,  more  efficient  marketing, 
to  bring  permanent  improvement.  The  pinch  of  high  prices 
has  at  last  awakened  us  to  the  seriousness  of  the  rural  problem. 

The  vested  rights  of  our  railways  to  haul  Saskatchewan 
wheat  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  again  brought  forward. 
Canada  owes  much  to  its  railways  and  its  great  railway 
managers,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  paid  the  debt  in  full  in  the 
past,  and  given  a  mortgage  on  much  of  its  future  to  boot. 
Why  build  a  Hudson  Bay  Railway  or  seek  an  outlet  via 
Vancouver  and  the  Panama  Canal  if  these  vested  rights 
of  eastward  carriage  exist?  Canadian  railways,  with  their 
seven  thousand  miles  of  road  in  the  United  States,  have  never 
hesitated  to  seek  north  and  south  traffic  when  it  paid  them. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  half  the  Canadian  grain  ex- 
ported to  Europe  this  past  year  was  shipped  by  United  States 
routes,  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  investigate  why  Canadian 
railroads  and  steamships  secured  less  than  half  of  the  traffic 
that  did  offer  than  to  demand  that  the  Saskatchewan  farmer 
be  compelled  to  ship  his  wheat  a  wasteful  five  thousand  miles 
eastward — as  hke  as  not  by  Buffalo  and  New  York  orBaltimore. 
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The  indirect  effect  of  the  lowering  of  the  United  States 
tariff  will  be  to  strengthen  the  demand  for  a  reduction  in  our 
own  tariff.  Example  counts  for  much.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  Tariff  Reform  movement  has  fizzled  out.  Ten 
years  of  industrial  prosperity  and  rapidly  growing  foreign 
trade  have  opportunely  seconded  the  theoretic  arguments 
offered  in  defence  of  free  trade.  In  face  of  the  wide  oppo- 
sition to  a  tax  on  food  or  raw  materials  the  Unionist 
leaders  have  now  dropped  this  part  of  their  programme, 
and  with  it  the  basis  for  the  proposed  preference  to  the  colon- 
ies which  was  to  cement  the  empire.  Add  the  defeat  of 
protection  in  its  chief  stronghold,  and  the  Canadian  advocate 
of  freer  trade  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  in  the  main  current 
of  progress,  not  fighting  against  it. 

But  the  United  States  influences  us  not  by  example  alone 
but  by  direct  connexion.  Hitherto  any  one  who  wished  to 
discuss  the  advisabihty  of  protection,  not  in  a  vacuum,  but 
with  definite  relation  to  existing  Canadian  conditions,  has 
been  forced  to  recognize  the  special  difficulties  created  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  protectionist  nation.  It  might 
well  be  argued  that  if  the  United  States  barricaded  its  own 
borders,  and  we  left  our  doors  open,  the  United  States  manu- 
facturer would  have  a  market  of  a  hundred  plus  eight  miUion 
people,  while  the  Canadian  would  have  only  a  share  of  the 
eight  million  market,  with  consequent  smaller  scale  of 
production,  higher  prices,  and  inabihty  to  compete.  In  so 
far  as  the  American  market  becomes  open  to  our  own  pro- 
ducers, this,  the  strongest  argument  for  protection,  is  weak- 
ened. Are  there  any  qualifying  considerations  to  be  borne 
in  mind? 

First,  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  reduction  in 
the  American  tariff  may  not  be  permanent.  A  Demo- 
cratic party,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Wilson,  once  before 
put  through  a  measure  of  tariff  reform  only  to  see  it  swept 
away  three  years  later  by  the  Dingley  BiU.  Yet  history  is  not 
likely  to  repeat  itself.  The  whole  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
American  pubUc  has    changed.     Tariff    protection    is    now 
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looked  upon  as  one  of  the  special  privileges  of  wealth  which 
are  under  suspicion.  The  means  by  which  the  sugar  and 
woollen  and  steel  schedules  were  manipulated  are  too  well 
known  to  permit  repetition.  The  producer  has  come  to  be 
identified  with  the  great  corporation.  Probably  it  will  be 
some  years  before  further  sweeping  reductions  are  made; 
possibly  the  Roosevelt  party,  if  victorious,  will  endeavour  to 
adopt  some  form  of  AustraUa's  new  protection,  safeguarding 
employer,  workman,  consumer,  and  everybody  else;  but 
a  reversion  to  high  protection  seems  most  improbable.  In 
any  event,  before  important  changes  can  possibly  be  made 
in  Canada,  the  permanence  of  the  Underwood  tariff  wiU  have 
been  tested. 

Again,  it  will  be  urged  that  even  after  the  reductions 
that  have  been  made  the  United  States  tariff  is  no  lower 
than  Canada's.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  average 
rate  adopted  in  the  United  States  is  26  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
average  duty  levied  on  dutiable  imports  brought  into 
Canada  is  only  sUghtly  over  26  per  cent.  Such  a  compari- 
son, however,  takes  no  account  of  the  free  fist  in  either  case, 
while  the  percentage  levied  on  the  goods  which  actually 
enter  is  no  indication  of  the  rates  fixed  on  goods  whose  en- 
trance is  practically  prohibited.  Let  us  compare  some  of 
the  more  important  articles  which  enter  into  the  ultimate 
consumer's  budget  or  are  of  primary  importance  in  pro- 
duction. The  first  three  schedules  include  most  of  the  impor- 
tant commodities  but  the  fourth  is  naturally  less  complete, 
though  fairly  representative.  Where  not  otherwise  indicated, 
the  figures  are  ad  valorem  percentages. 

Food  Stuffs  United  Canada 

States      Preferential    General 

Wheat  flour,  per  bbl Free  .40  .60 

Oatmeal,  per  cwt 30  .40  .60 

Biscuits,  unsweetened Free  15%  25% 

Sugar,  per  cwt.  above  16  Dutch 

standard Free  .72  1.08 

(after  1916) 

Tea Free  Free  Free 

Coffee Free  Free  Free 

Eggs,  per  dozen Free  .02  03 
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Food  Stuffs  United 

States 

Butter,  per  lb 02| 

Cheese,  per  lb 20% 

Meats,  fresh  per  lb.  n.  o.  p Free 

Fish  per  lb Free 

fresh  water 
and  n.o.p. 

Fruit,  tropical Duty, 

varying 
Fruit,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc., 

per  bushel ,10 

Clothing 

Woollens,  tweeds 35% 

Woollens,  dress  goods,  n.a.p 35 

Woollens,  blankets 15 

Woollen  clothing 35 

Cotton  fabrics 7J  to  30 

Cotton  clothing 30 

Boots  and  shoes Free 

Silk  fabrics 45 

Lace 60 

Diamonds 10 

House  Furnishings 

Furniture,  wooden 15 

Table  cutlery 15 

Tinware 20 

Carpets 20-35 

Production  Materials 

Bricks,  common. 10 

Cement,  per  cwt Free 

Structural  iron  and  steel 10 

Paints 15 

Lumber,  dressed  both  sides Free 

Lumber,  dressed  one  side Free 

Steel  rails,  per  ton 20% 

Steel  bridges 20 

Railway  cars 20 

Locomotives 15 

Gasoline  engines 20 

Mining  machinery 20 

Hides Free 

Leather Free 

Harness  and  saddlery Free 

Mowers,  harvesters,  etc Free 

Ploughs Free 

Waggons Free 

Cream  separators Free 

Coal,  bituminous,  ton Free 


Canada 
Preferential    General 
.03 


.02 
.02 
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Free 


Varying 
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.03 
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35 

30 

35 
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25 

35 

20 
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30 

25 

35 
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Free 

20 

30 

20 

30 

15 

25 

25 

35 

12^ 

22^ 

.08 

.12^ 
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35 

20 

30 

m 

25 

Free 

Free 

$4.50 

$7.00 

22i 

35 

20 

30 

22i 

35 

15 

27^ 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

10-12i 

15 

20 

30 

12i 

17 
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25 

Free 

Free 

.35 
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Except  in  clothing,  the  balance  is  weighted  against  the 
Canadian  consumer  and  the  Canadian  producer. 

Henceforth  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  Canadian  pro- 
ducers to  whom  the  American  market  has  been  opened  to 
offer  convincing  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  content 
with  equality  in  both  markets.  True,  there  may  be  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  entrance  even  with  tariff  bars  down. 
Canadian  millers  complain  to-day  that  they  could  not  com- 
pete in  the  United  States  because  of  the  duties  levied  on  their 
milling  machinery ;  the  contention  is  a  suggestive  one.  Adver- 
tising expense  or  settled  trade  connexions  may  make  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  footing;  but  this  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  every  industry  in  the  western  or  southern  states,  com- 
peting against  established  eastern  estabUshments,  has  to  face. 

The  time  has  come  for  more  detailed  and  discriminate 
study  of  the  tariff.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  stimulus  be 
given  to  the  freer  trade  movement  by  recent  developments, 
it  will  be  many  a  day  before  Canada  will  have  free  trade  as 
they  have  it  in  England.  Protectionist  ideas  are  strong  in 
eastern  Canada;  the  radicalism  of  the  western  farmer  is 
balanced  by  the  standpat  tendencies  of  the  east,  where  the 
centres  of  industry  and  finance  have  gained  in  numbers  and 
political  strength  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts. 
Quite  apart  from  this  fact,  the  need  of  dealing  tenderly  with 
vested  interests,  and  the  desire  to  see  how  the  changes  in  the 
United  States  work  out  will  prevent  any  immediate  sweeping 
changes.  Even  the  out-and-out  free  trader,  therefore,  should 
not  refuse  the  half -loaf  of  a  more  scientific,  or  at  least  a  more 
discriminating  tariff,  while  waiting  for  the  whole  loaf  of  the 
future. 

Again,  we  cannot  hope  or  afford  to  produce  everything 
in  Canada.  The  Manufacturers^  Association,  two  years  ago, 
it  is  true,  committed  itself  to  the  ambitious  programme  of 
^^not  admitting  that  there  was  any  article  that  could  not  at 
some  point  in  Canada,  and  in  time,  be  successfully  manu- 
factured.'' If  the  capital  and  labour  at  our  disposal  were 
unlimited,  if  we  were  equally  equipped  for  producing  every 
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article,  it  might  be  good  economy  to  pursue  this  high  aim. 
But  as  facts  are,  it  simply  means  neglecting  the  work  in  which 
we  have  superior  advantages  to  take  up  work  in  which  we 
are  handicapped.  When  the  president  of  a  great  Canadian 
industry  makes  it  his  ambition  to  do  the  work  of  the  book- 
keeper, the  typewriter,  the  salesman,  the  office-boy,  as  well 
as  his  own,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  apply  the  same  principle 
to  the  national  economy. 

If  we  accept  as  elementary  facts,  for  some  years  to  come, 
then  the  existence  of  a  strong  protectionist  sentiment  in  east- 
ern Canada,  and  the  need  for  discriminating  as  to  which 
industries  are  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  this  sentiment,  the 
case  is  clear  for  studying  the  tarifif  schedule  by  schedule,  in- 
stead of  lauding  or  denouncing  it  in  bulk.  Whether  by  a 
tariff  commission  or  otherwise,  we  should  have  available 
the  facts  as  to  the  possible  market  for  an  industry,  its  relation 
to  other  industries,  any  permanent  or  temporary  handicaps 
under  which  it  labours,  prices  here  and  abroad,  the  existence 
of  combines  in  the  industry,  the  capitalization  and  profits 
or  losses  of  the  chief  estabhshments.  Even  with  this  infor- 
mation there  will  be  room  for  differences  of  deduction. 
Without  it  our  tariff  framers  are  guessing  in  the  dark,  playing 
blindfolded  against  experts  who  know  every  card.  Doubtless 
this  evidence  will  often  be  difficult  to  get,  and  some  claimants 
of  protection  will  not  be  anxious  to  give  it.  Yet  the  theory 
of  protection  demands  that  we  have  it.  Surely  if  an  all- 
wise  government  is  to  be  relied  upon  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  laissez-faire  nature,  the  government  must  be  all-knowing 
as  well,  and  must  be  aware  just  how  much  handicap  the  home 
producer  endures.  It  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  we 
will  live  up  to  the  theories  of  the  free  trade  minority.  Mean- 
time, why  not  really  live  up  to  the  protectionist  theories  of 
the  majority? 

The  second  part  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  introduces 

the  income  tax  as  an  important  feature  of  the  federal  taxation 

system,  which,    also,    will  be  not    without   significance   for 

Canada. 

0.  D.  Skelton 


THE  BEGGAR  AND  THE  ANGEL 

An  angel  burdened  with  self-pity, 
Came  out  of  heaven  to  a  modem  city. 

He  saw  a  beggar  on  the  street, 
Where  the  tides  of  trafl&c  meet. 

A  pair  of  brass-bound  hickory  pegs 
Brought  him  his  pence  instead  of  legs. 

A  mongrel-dog  to  the  seat  was  tied, 
Poodle — upon  the  mother^s  side. 

The  angel  stood  and  thought  upon 
This  poodle-haunted  beggar-man. 

''My  hfe  is  grown  a  bore/^  said  he, 
''One  long  round  of  sciamachy; 

"I  think  I'll  do  a  httle  good, 

By  way  of  change  from  angelhood." 

He  drew  near  to  the  beggar  grim. 
And  gravely  thus  accosted  him : 

"How  would  you  like,  my  friend,  to  fly 
All  day  through  the  translucent  sky; 

"  To  pass  beyond  the  planets  seven, 
And  even  to  enter  the  orthodox  heaven? 

*'If  you  would  care  to  know  this  joy, 
I  will  surrender  my  employ, 

"And  take  your  ills,  collect  your  pelf, 
An  humble  beggar  like  yourself. 
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''For  ages  you  these  joys  may  know, 
While  I  shall  suJBfer  here  below; 

''And  in  the  end  we  both  may  gain 
Access  of  pleasure  from  my  pain/^ 

The  stationary  vagrant  said, 
"I  do  not  mind,  so  go  ahead.'' 

The  angel  told  the  heavenly  charm. 
He  felt  a  wing  on  either  arm; 

"Good-day,"  he  said,  "this  floating's  queer, 
If  I  should  want  to  change  next  year — ?" 


"Pull  out  that  feather!"  the  angel  said, 

"  The  one  half  black  and  the  other  half  red." 

The  cripple  cried,  "Before  you're  through 
You  may  get  fagged,  and  if  you  do, — " 

The  angel,  superciUously — 

"My  transformed  friend,  don't  think  of  me. 

"I  shall  be  happy  day  and  night, 
In  doing  what  I  think  is  right." 

"So  so,"  the  feathered  beggar  said, 
"Good-bye,  I  am  just  overhead." 

The  angel  when  he  grasped  the  dish, 
Began  to  criticize  his  wish. 

The  seat  was  hard  as  granite  rocks. 
His  real  legs  were  in  the  box. 

His  knees  were  cramped,  his  shins  were  sore, 
The  lying  pegs  stuck  out  before. 
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In  vain  he  clinked  the  dish  and  whined, 
The  passers-by  seemed  deaf  and  bHnd. 

As  pious  looking  as  Saint  Denis, 
An  urchin  stole  his  catch-penny. 

And  even  the  beggar's  drab-fleeced  poodle 
Began  to  know  him  for  a  noodle. 

''It  has  an  uncelestial  scent, 
The  clothing  of  this  mendicant;" 

He  cried,  ''That  trickling  down  my  spine 
Is  anything  but  hyaline. 

"This  day  is  hke  a  thousand  years: 
I'd  give  an  age  of  sighs  and  tears 

"To  see  with  his  confectioned  grin. 
One  cherub  sitting  on  his  chin. 

"The  cripple  was  by  far  too  sly. 
I  wish  he'd  tumble  from  the  sky, 

"That  things  might  be  as  they  were  before. 
I  really  cannot  stand  much  more!" 


The  beggar  in  the  angel's  guise, 
Rose  far  above  the  smoky  skies. 

But,  being  a  beggar,  never  saw 
The  charm  of  the  compelling  law 

That  turned  the  swinging  universe; 
'Twas  gloomy  as  an  empty  purse. 

Often  with  heaven  in  his  head. 
He  blundered  on  a  planet  dead. 
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And  when,  with  an  immortal  fuss, 
He  singed  his  wings  at  Sirius, 

He  plucked  the  feather  with  his  teeth, 
The  charm  was  potent,  and  beneath 

He  saw  the  turmoil  of  the  way 
Grown  wilder  at  the  close  of  day, 

With  the  sad  poodle,  can  in  hand, 
The  angel  stiU  at  the  old  stand. 

'^My  friend, '^  said  the  angel,  hemming  and  humming, 
'^  Truly  I  thought  you  were  never  coming/' 

'^  That's  an  unhandsome  thing  to  say. 
As  I  have  only  been  gone  a  day. 

''But  there's  nothing  in  all  your  brazen  sky 
To  match  the  cock  of  that  poodle's  eye." 

''Take  your  dish  and  give  me  my  wings, 
'Tis  but  a  fair  exchange  of  things," 


The  beggar  felt  his  garments'  rot. 
The  horn  ridge  of  each  callous  spot; 

He  clinked  his  can  and  was  content, 
His  poverty  was  permanent. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott 


MUST  WE  BE  AMERICANS 

IT  has  always  been  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me  that 
•■•  amongst  the  numerous  international  questions,  great 
and  small,  which  from  time  to  time  engage  the  argumentative 
talents  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  our  southern  boundary 
that  of  ^' America^'  and  ^'American''  is  so  Uttle  discussed. 
When  it  does  happen  to  be  discussed  how  Uttle  finahty  there  is 
about  the  argument!  Nobody  seems  equipped  with  any  re- 
hable  historical  data  on  the  subject:  no  one,  whether  Canadian 
or  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  regard  the  usage 
of  the  term  ''American^'  as  anything  but  arbitrary;  and  one 
side  commonly  charges  the  other  with  an  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  what  should  be  amongst  a  nation's  proudest  senti- 
mental possessions,  that  is,  its  national  title,  which  arrogation 
the  other,  to  the  amazement  of  certain  students  of  history, 
would  seem  tacitly  to  admit. 

Now,  of  course,  all  this  is  wrong.  Not  only  is  the  attitude 
wrong  and  the  consequences  productive  of  error,  but  I  think 
I  can  show  that  the  misunderstanding  and  misuse  of  the  terms 
'' America''  and  '^American"  are  seriously  damaging  to  Can- 
adian, BraziUan,  Mexican,  Argentine  interests,  and  indeed  the 
interests  of  all  the  nationalities  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
including,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  America  itself. 

In  the  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  sentence  the  reader  will 
find  the  phrase  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble. 
It  seems  to  beg  the  question  at  issue.  Let  us,  therefore,  state 
at  the  outset,  what  America  actually  is. 

No  student  of  national  nomenclature  needs  to  be  remind- 
ed that  the  popular  titles  of  tribes,  races,  and  countries  are  in 
their  origin  obscure,  arbitrary,  indeterminate,  and  transient. 
In  one  age  a  nation  is  called  one  thing;  in  another  age  another. 
In  his  enumeration  of  the  German  tribes  Tacitus  does  not 
even  mention  the  Franks;  yet  this  tribe  came  to  give  its  name 
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to  Gaul.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  that  the 
Goths,  Bavarians,  Germans,  Thuringians,  Swedes,  and  Nor- 
wegians received  the  general  denomination  of  Germans.  Yet 
there  was  still  no  Germany;  nor  Deutschland  nor  AUemagne, 
nor  any  of  the  names  by  which  the  subjects  of  the  German 
Kaiser  know  themselves  or  are  known  to-day  by  other  nations. 
The  origin  and  limitations  of  a  national  title  have  very  little  to 
do  with  the  popular  application  of  it  in  subsequent  ages.  This 
point  need  not  be  laboured:  every  European  country  furnishes 
an  example.    We  will  pass  on  to  the  case  of  America. 

The  name  America  was  apphed  (first  in  1507)  to  all  the 
vague  territory  south  of  the  equator,  the  northernmost 
limits  of  which  Columbus  thrice  visited,  and  died  believing 
to  be  India.  ^^It  is  the  strangest  accident  in  the  history  of 
geographical  discovery,'^  writes  Admiral  Markham,  'Hhat  the 
greatest  continent  discovered  by  Columbus  should  not  have 
received  his  name,  even  the  name  of  any  other  discoverer; 
but  that  it  should  be  known  by  the  Christian  name  of  a  pro- 
vision merchant  whose  short  experience  of  the  sea  began  in 
advanced  middle  life,  and  who  never  even  commanded  an 
expedition  of  discovery.'^ 

As  time  wore  on,  however,  and  the  vague  territory 
began  to  be  explored  and  settled,  we  find  the  use  of  the  term 
^^ America^'  by  no  means  so  general  as  that  of  separate  terms 
for  particular  countries  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Thus,  we 
find  Peru,  Mexico,  Guiana,  Chih,  Hispaniola  spoken  of  univer- 
sally in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  America 
but  rarely,  and  then  only  as  if  it  were  improperly  applied. 
Indeed,  Peter  Heyhn,  in  his  "Cosmographie^'  (1666)  remarks 
that  ^^ America'^  is  an  improper  name  for  the  New  World. 
^*  Since  Sebastian  Cabot  touched  at  many  places  which 
Amerigo  Vespucci  never  saw  and  Columbus  first  led  the  way, 
it  might  as  properly  have  been  called  Columbana,  Sebastiana, 
or  Cabotia." 

Amongst  the  Enghsh,  with  the  growth  of  the  Enghsh 
Atlantic  sea-board  colonies,  we  note  the  gradual  tendency 
in  the  speeches  and  writings  of   the  late  seventeenth  and 
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early  eighteenth  centuries  to  apply  ^ ^America''  to  those 
colonies  collectively.  Nor  is  this  practice  confined  to  the 
English  alone.  In  the  dispatches  of  the  French  Minister 
Colbert  and  his  successors,  '^America"  is  frequently  accepted 
as  a  term  to  denote  the  English-speaking  colonies  in  contra- 
distinction to  Canada  or  New  France,  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
Examine  books,  letters  and  speeches  in  George  II's  reign  and 
you  will  find  ^^ America'^  constantly  employed  in  this  sense. 
Any  student  may  multiply  instances  for  himself.  But  if  any 
one  wishes  to  see  a  concrete  illustration  let  him  look  at  the  out- 
line of  the  North-American  continent  on  the  Louisbourg 
medal  of  1758,  reproduced  in  Sir  John  Bourinot^s  ^'Canada.'' 
There  the  continent  is  occupied  by  two  distinct  countries, 
Canada  to  the  north  and  America  to  the  south.  Other  maps 
are  extant  in  which  the  continent  is  shown  faintly  labelled  in 
wide-spreading  capitals  ^^  North  America,  ^^  while  Canada, 
America,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  and  sometimes  California 
are  denominated  as  divisions  thereof.  Coming  down  a  little 
further  we  find  in  the  discussions  in  the  British  parliament  on 
the  Quebec  Bill  (1774)  Thurlow  saying,  ^'The  cause  of  America 
is  not  the  cause  of  Canada;  nor  are  the  origins  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  Canada  those  of  America. '^  '^I  rejoice,^'  cried 
Chatham,  in  a  famous  speech,  'Hhat  America  has  resisted.^' 
Now,  if  America  were  considered  at  that  period  to  be  the 
continents  of  North  America  and  South  America,  instead  of 
thirteen  English  colonies,  occupying  less  than  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  territory  of  those  continents,  he  would  hardly  have  used 
that  precise  phrase.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  long 
before  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  had  taken 
'^America''  peculiarly  to  themselves.  Their  country  was 
America  par  excellence  and  they  were  Americans. 

Some  people  have  supposed,  I  cannot  imagine  upon  what 
grounds,  that  the  assumption  of  the  national  title  America  by 
the  Americans  is  of  recent  date.  True,  when  the  American 
Republic  was  founded  there  were  some  purists  who  questioned 
the  restricted  use  of  the  title  ^^America^';  and  there  were  even 
some  who  suggested  to  Jefferson  the  ^^  United  States  of  Colum- 
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bia."  Others,  erroneously  supposing  ^'United  States  of  America'' 
to  refer  to  the  continent,  proposed  ^^  United  States  of  North 
America''  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  Jefferson 
knew  precisely  what  he  was  doing;  and  his  friend  Adams, 
approving,  wrote,'' I  see  no  impropriety,  inasmuch  as  the  title 
is  now  commonly  conceded  to  ourselves." 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  framed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  United  States  is  there  a  mere  political  term:  the 
title  of  the  country  is  America.    ''Whereas,  the  delegates  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled  did, 

in  the  second  year  of  the  independence  of  America."  If  at  that 
period  America  was  not  a  country  but  a  hemisphere,  what 
sort  of  phraseology  was  this?  Was  Canada  independent? 
Was  Mexico  independent?  Was  Brazil?  or  Peru?  or  the  West 
Indies? 

Then,  at  the  close  of  this  notable  document,  we  find  the 

words:    "  Done  at  Philadelphia in  the  third  year 

of  the  independence  of  AMERICA."  The  capitals,  I  hasten  to 
add,  are  those  of  the  official  scribe  who  engrossed  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  So  convinced,  indeed,  were  those  early 
patriots  that  their  country  was  America  and  they  themselves 
the  Americans,  that  they  would  probably  have  taken  it  as  an 
additional  grievance,  had  any  other  nation  questioned  their  right 
to  do  so.  True,  other  nations  in  the  western  world  might  have 
challenged  this  right ;  but  why  should  they?  Did  any  Canadian 
Mexican,  BraziUan,  or  Peruvian,  dissatisfied  with  their  own 
national  epithets,  envy  the  revolted  colonists  their  title 
and  demand  some  share  in  the  eponymous  glory  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci?  No,  America  was  America,  Canada  was  Canada, 
and  Mexico  was  Mexico.  "I  was  born  an  American,  I  five  an 
American,  I  shall  die  an  American,"  fervidly  declared  Daniel 
Webster.  The  custom  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  the 
language.  Gibbon,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Sydney  Smith,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne,  for  a  full  century  sanctioned 
the  exclusive  adoption  of  ** America"  by  the  United  States 
of  America.     As  the  late  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  in  his  address 
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before  the  American  Society  in  London  on  November  30th, 
1905,  repljdng  to  the  toast  of  ^'The  American  Ambassa- 
dor/^ said,  ^'Are  you  going  to  reject  the  name  sanctioned  by 
generations  of  use  and  embedded  in  the  best  Enghsh  hterature? 
'Let  us  learn/  said  Edmund  Burke  in  his  speech  on  American 
Taxation,  'to  leave  the  Americans  as  they  anciently  stood,  and 
all  these  unhappy  distinctions  will  die  out.'  I  venture  to  suggest, 
I  even  presume  to  assert,  that  a  use  in  three  centuries  confers, 
even  in  England,  a  title  that  will  hold  as  long  as  grass  grows 
and  water  runs." 

Convinced  of  this  truth,  the  late  John  Hay  issued,  in 
1901,  his  famous  order  to  the  embassies  and  consulates 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  thereafter  they  were 
to  be  denominated  officially  American  Embassies  and 
American  Consulates,  and  the  occupants  thereof  to  be  de- 
nominated American  Ambassadors  and  American  Consuls. 
''It  will  be  subject  to  misapprehension, '^  he  wrote,  "on  the 
part  of  many  ill-informed  persons,  who  will  conceive  that  we 
are  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  title  of  the  continent.  But  we 
are  not:  our  country  is  one  thing  and  the  continent  is  another; 
and  we  are  now  merely  formally  asserting  what  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic  bestowed  and  which  we  inherited." 

After  this,  it  should  seem  strange  indeed  that  any  English- 
man or  Canadian,  or,  indeed,  any  co-partner  of  either  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  western  hemisphere, should  challenge 
the  right  of  the  Americans  to  the  national  title  of  America. 
For,  strangely  enough,  all  seemed  agreed  that  the  citizens  of 
the  republic  situated  between  Canada  and  Mexico  were 
Americans.  Canadians  long  resented  being  called  Americans. 
Mexicans  and  those  of  the  other  Latin  races  objected  to  being 
described  as  "los  Americanos." 

But  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  powerful  factors  to 
combat.  There,  for  instance,  was  the  fallacy  of  the  American 
continent  or  the  continent  of  America.  Is  there  a  continent 
of  AmeVica?  If  so,  what  are  its  boundaries?  For  North 
America  and  South  America  no  more,  even  before  the  cutting 
of  the  isthmus,   constituted  a  single  continent  than — parvis 
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componere  magna — Northampton  and  Southampton  conjoined 
made  Hampton. 

All  this  would  be  tolerably  manifest  and  the  world  would 
not  be  submitted  to  the  present  titular  confusion  if  there  had 
not  been,  within  the  last  decade,  an  accession  and  growth  of 
new  conditions  all  tending  to  revive  the  old  fallacies.  First 
came  the  Pan-American  idea,  a  strictly  American  invention, 
itself  formulated  to  exploit  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  in 
turn  means,  if  it  means  anything,  the  control  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  the  destinies  of  the  countries  occupying 
the  continents  of  North  America  and  South  America.  Mr. 
EUhu  Root  and  other  shrewd  American  public  men  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  that,  having  taken  the  title  America  to  them- 
selves and  having  established  their  right  to  it,  they  were 
thereby  placed  in  a  most  favourable  position,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  continental  designations  North  America  and 
South  America,  for  occasionally  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  de- 
finition so  as  to  cover  their  own  ulterior  objects.  Thus  it  may 
be  noticed,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  President  Wilson 
at  one  time  speak  of  America  as  if  the  term  were  strictly 
limited  to  the  United  States  of  America.  ^'America,'^  said 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  ^'regards  with  satisfaction  the  efforts  of  Brazil 
to  estabhsh  a  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  within  her  borders.*' 

^^America,*'  says  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  '^History  of 
the  American  People,''  after  referring  to  Russia,  England,  and 
Germany,  ^^  America,  with  the  other  nations,  sent  troops  to  the 
relief  of  the  legations.''  ^^ America  played  her  part  with  con- 
spicuous success."  ^^The  new  functions  of  America  in  the 
East  were  plain  enough  for  all  to  see."  And  his  presidential 
addresses  are  full  of  similar  references  to  America  and  '^  her 
functions,"  and  '^  her  destiny." 

At  another  time,  contingencies  arise  when  it  is  politically 
useful  for  ^^ America"  to  take  on  a  wider  significance;  and  Pan- 
America,  Central  America,  Latin  America,  and  South  America 
are  imported  freely  into  documents  and  discussions  as  if  they 
were  cognate  terms  and  the  peoples  of  those  regions  were 
cognate  with  Americans.  If  I  were  to  say  that  this  practice  and 
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policy  were  perplexing  to  international  spectators  of  events 
in  our  half  of  the  universe,  I  should  use  too  mild  a  term.  It 
obfuscates  them.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  prescriptive  and  the 
subsequent  formally-asserted  right  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
their  public  mqn  and  newspapers  flounder  about  ludicrously 
in  their  efforts  to  extract  the  real  America  from  all  this  welter 
of  Latin  Americas,  Anglo-Saxon  Americas,  British  Americas, 
Central  Americas,  Pan-Americas,  and  North  and  South 
Americas.  And  now,  to  complete  this  picture,  comes  along  the 
Berliner  Tagehlatt  with  a  not-too-flattering  description  of 
'^Canadian  America.'^ 

Surely,  this  last  is  too  much.  The  worm,  long  patient, 
long  uneasy,  long  restless  under  irritation,  will  turn  at  last. 
Canadians  must  protest.  The  Brazilians,  Argentinians,  the 
Bolivians,  Mexicans  must  protest.  America  must  be  told  and 
told  plainly,  Britain  must  be  told,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
politicians,  company-promoters,  and  geographers  of  the  entire 
universe  must  be  told,  that  America  is  the  country  of  the 
Americans,  and  that  the  nations  of  these  two  mighty  continents 
have  no  more  in  common  with  each  other,  because  the  names 
of  those  continents  serve  to  celebrate  the  mythical  exploits  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  than  have  the  nations  of  any  two  other 
continents.  There  is  a  bond,  and  a  very  intimate  bond,  be- 
tween an  Austrian  and  a  German :  there  is  a  bond  between  a 
Norwegian  and  a  Swede;  but  what  possible  nexus — racial, 
political,  lingual,  or  moral — is  there  between  Peruvians  and 
Canadians?  Why  should  the  London  Times  or  the  Berliner 
Tagehlatt  call  them  both  Americans? 

America  cannot  eat  her  cake  and  have  it,  too.  If  she  is 
firmly  fixed  and  rooted  in  her  resolve  to  be  America,  it  behoves 
all  the  other  nations,  but  chiefly  our  own,  in  this  hemisphere 
to  guard  jealously  the  limitations  of  the  title;  to  see  that  it 
expresses  a  strict  geographical  entity,  and  does  not  continue 
to  be  a  loose  and  convenient  expression  for  the  hemisphere 
itself.  For  Canada,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  after  twenty 
years'  observation  from  the  vantage-ground  of  Europe,  stands 
to  lose  far  more  from  this  confusion  of  nomenclature  than  those 
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others.  Pan-Americanism  can  rob  them  only  of  their  political 
freedom:  us  it  can  deprive  of  our  character  and  our  markets. 
If  Canadian  products  are  to  pass  as  American ;  if  our  securities 
are  to  be  quoted  in  the  London  press  under  the  heading 
'^American  securities^';  if  no  care  is  taken  to  insist  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  on  a  distinction  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  national  pride  and  our  national  future,  what 
guarantee  have  we  for  our  moral  and  commercial  integrity  as 
a  people? 

It  is  a  thousand  pities,  as  the  old  cosmographer,  Peter 
Heylin,  lamented,  that  this  northern  continent  at  least  should 
not  be  re-named  Cabotia.  No  one  would  object;  not  even  the 
map-makers,  not  even  the  owners  of  obsolete  maps.  To  pluck 
— nay,  not  to  pluck,  but  to  remove  gently,  part  of  the  mon- 
strous laurel-wreath  that  encumbers  the  brows  of  one  who 
never  set  foot  on  this  continent — ^^a  provision  merchant, '^  to 
quote  again  Admiral  Markham,  ^^  whose  short  experience  of  the 
sea  began  in  advanced  middle  life  and  who  never  even  com- 
manded an  expedition  of  discovery/'  would  cause  no  heart- 
burnings anywhere. 

Alas,  I  fear  it  is  too  late;  as  the  same  writer  says,  '^ habit 
and  the  map-makers  eventually  overcame  justice,''  both  to 
Columbus  and  to  Cabot. 

But  let  us  not  exacerbate  the  injustice.  Conditions 
change,  national  titles  evolve,  new  nations  emerge  into  being, 
old  names  contract  or  are  swallowed  up  by  others.  Geo- 
graphy is  always  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  labours  of  the  carto- 
graphers are  ever  being  erased  and  modified.  Which  of  them 
a  century  ago  would  have  dreamt  of  Canada,  which  began  as 
a  collection  of  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  being 
writ  so  large  on  the  map  of  the  Western  world — the  C  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  final  A  on  the  Atlantic! 

Even  in  1867  the  title  did  not  embrace  Nova  Scotia  or 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  or  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Yet  since  that  date  the  name  Canada  has 
grown  dear  to  us.  It  is  our  homeland,  and  millions  of 
Canadians  watch  with  pride  the  growth  of  the  rising  nation. 
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We  will,  if  necessity  arises,  ardently  defend  our  title.  We  have 
no  use,  as  a  distinct  branch  and  division  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  another,  and  least  of  all  have  we  need  of  the 
titles  ^^America^'  and  ^^  American/'  These  are  employed  and 
are  capable  of  being  usefully  and  appropriately  employed 
to  describe  another  and  a  neighbouring  nation. 

Beckles  Willson 


RODIN'S  ADAM 

He  stands,  new-moulded  from  the  drowsy  dust, 
Full-grown  to  all  life's  savage  mysteries, 
Feeling  the  stuff  of  self  in  struggling  knees 

And  sagging  limbs;  still  burdened  with  slow  lust, 

— Earth's  dazed  desire  for  nescience  neath  the  crust 
Of  Earth!     His  strength  unfolds,  ev'n  as  the  trees 
Unfold  their  young,  bewildered  leaves;  he^sees 

Not  yet,  from  heavy  eyes,  God's  imposed  trust. 

O  Adam,  myth-crowned  father  of  our  kind, 

I  did  not  dream  that  thou  couldst  be  so  faint, 

Nor  feel  humanity  as  some  dull  shame 
That  bound  an  eagle-spirit  in  restraint. 

Who  shall  oppress  that  massive  brow  with  blame, 
Although  Jehovah's  warning  found  thee  blind? 

Mary  Linda^  Bradley 


VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

A  HIGH  authority  on  constitutional  law  says  that  it 
^^  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  to  have  opinions.  The 
object  of  every  reformer  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  convert 
people  to  any  particular  way  of  thinking,  as  to  make  them 
reaUze  that  in  the  vast  mass  of  ready  made  statements — 
many  of  them  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
for  centuries — there  is  a  great  deal  which,  in  the  light  of  an 
advanced  or  altered  social  and  spiritual  condition  of  society, 
no  longer  applies.  In  other  words,  the  reformer's  object  is 
to  make  people  reaUze  that  there  is  a  problem,  that  there  is 
something  to  think  about  with  reference  to  matters  which 
the  average  man  and  woman  have  taken  for  granted. 

The  question  of  women's  suffrage  falls  into  this  category. 
Some  centuries  ago  it  was  the  question  whether  the  individual 
was  to  possess  the  Uberty  of  holding,  and  of  professing,  the 
reUgious  faith  which  answered  to  his  individual  spiritual 
needs.  Luther's  claim  that  the  masses  should  have  the  right 
and  the  opportunity  to  read  the  Bible  met  with  the  most 
ardent  opposition,  not  only  on  account  of  heresy  but  because  of 
the  sincere  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  that  it  would 
not  ''be  safe  to  trust  the  common  people  with  the  word  of 
God."  For  many  centuries  rehgious  hberty  for  the  individual 
had  been  held  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  keeping  up  of 
any  established  social  order  and  government  of  a  state. 

Far  more  recently  the  political  privilege  which  from 
times  immemorial  had  been  held  by  the  aristocracy  of  all 
nations,  the  privilege  to  make  and  to  administer  the  laws  and 
to  exercise  control  over  conditions  by  which  unrepresented 
classes  were  to  be  governed  was  questioned,  denied,  and 
abolished  by  the  common  people. 

The  right  of  a  dominant  race  to  exercise  absolute  pro- 
prietary powers  over  other  subject  races;  the  right  to  buy,  and 
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to  sell  human  beings  at  will,  a  right  which  the  strong 
exercised  over  the  weak  ever  since  the  remotest  days  of  which 
historical  records  have  reached  us,  which  the  Bible  even 
seems  to  accept  without  comment,  this  immemorial  right  was 
challenged  and  finally  abolished  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Antiquity  is  not  a  proof  of  finahty. 

The  problem  of  woman  suffrage  which,  though  only  a 
part  of  a  general  movement,  is  its  culminating  point,  has  its 
roots  in,  and  grows  directly  out  of  these  problems.  It  is 
indeed  but  a  further,  perhaps  the  last,  chapter  in  the  great 
history  of  the  emancipation  of  the  individual,  black  or  white, 
rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  from  social  and  political 
disability  imposed  upon  him  or  her  on  account  of  birth  alone. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  democracy.  It  is  not  that  all, 
persons  shall,  or  indeed  ever  can,  be  absolutely  equal  in 
intellect,  moral  power,  influence,  and  wealth,  and  in  the 
position  among  their  fellows  which  is  determined  by  the 
possession  of  these  qualities.  Democracy  does  not  imply 
identity  or  equality  in  social  status.  The  essence  of  democracy 
is  the  removal  of  all  artificial  restrictions  which  bar  the  way  to 
the  progress,  development,  and  advancement,  be  it  economic, 
social,  or  political,  of  any  individual  or  of  any  class  on  account 
of  birth,  colour,  rehgious  creed,  or  sex  alone.  Democracy 
does  not  deal  with  people  in  herds  or  in  sections.  It  says  to 
each  individual:  ^'The  road  is  clear.  Go  forth,  and  in  your 
struggle  onwards  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to  say  to  you, 
these  are  the  limits  of  your  sphere,'^  or,  ^^a  further  advance 
will  injure  your  peculiar  disposition  and  qualities,  and  I  shall 
therefore  take  it  upon  myself  to  prevent  your  exceeding  what 
I  consider  to  be  your  limits."  As  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  asked  half  a  century  ago:  ''Has  God  made  woman 
capable,  morally,  physically,  intellectually,  of  taking  part  in 
all  human  affairs?  Then  what  God  made  her  able  to  do,  there 
is  strong  argument  that  He  intended  her  to  do.  Our  divine 
sense  of  justice  tells  us  that  the  being  who  is  to  be  governed 
by  laws  should  first  assent  to  them,  that  the  being  who  is 
taxed  shall  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  character  and  amount 
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of  the  financial  burden  which  it  is  to  bear.  Then,  if  woman  is 
made  responsible  before  the  law,  if  she  is  admitted  to  the 
gallows,  to  the  gaol,  and  to  the  tax  lists,  we  have  no  right 
to  debar  her  from  the  ballot  box/' 

Practically  all  the  arguments  against  women's  suffrage 
fall  under  three  categories:  Some  people  say  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  women's  suffrage,  when  really  what  they  do  not 
believe  in  is  representative  government.  They  observe  the 
deficiencies  created  by  our  system  of  party  government;  they 
watch  the  abuse  of  electoral  privileges;  the  comparative 
civic  incompetency  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  existing 
electorate,  the  periodical  occurrence  of  unseemly  proceedings 
in  the  various  parliaments,  and  they  are  disgusted.  These 
persons  will  do  well  to  study  the  probable  conditions  under 
which  they  themselves  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
would  have  to  live  to-day  if  the  three  Reform  Bills  and  the 
British  North  America  Act  had  never  been  passed,  and  were 
the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Colonies  still  governed  exclusively  by  the  privileged  class  of 
land-owners  of  Great  Britain,  who  until  then  controlled  the 
election  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  whilst  they  themselves  then, 
as  to-day,  occupied  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  British  Constitution  allowed  this  state  of  things, 
but  the  people  arose  and  claimed  that  the  spirit  of  the  British 
tradition  of  fair  play,  justice,  and  liberty  was  against  it.  They 
claimed  that  every  class  should  have  the  right  to  protect 
its  own  interests  directly  instead  of  having  to  depend  upon 
the  sense  of  justice,  generosity,  or  protection  of  another  class. 
And  they  won  on  all  points — where  men  were  concerned. 
Women  to-day  still  continue  to  live  under  conditions 
denounced  as  '^a  stigma"  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  speaking 
of  the  then  unenfranchised  status  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
''It  is  an  intolerable  injustice  to  inflict  the  stigma  of  electoral 
disfranchisement  on  any  man,"  he  exclaimed  in  1884,  yet, 
on  the  same  occasion,  he  caused  his  supporters  to  abandon 
an  amendment  to  the  Bill  which  was  to  enfranchise  women. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  second  category  of  the  anti-suffrage 
arguments.  Some  people  think  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
women's  suffrage,  when  really  what  they  do  not  believe  is 
that  women  are  persons.  They  have  thought  of  women  as 
'^wives/'  ^'mothers/'  ^'daughters'';  and  though  they  have 
been  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  female  stenographer, 
shop  assistant,  clerk,  physician,  even  of  the  female  mayor  and 
city  councillor,  they  cannot  as  yet  fully  grasp  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  her  private  relationship  to  some  man,  a  woman 
is  still  a  social  unit,  a  citizen,  a  subject,  a  person.  The  fact 
of  her  being  somebody's  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  being  a  tax-payer.  She  remains 
personally  responsible  for  her  observance  or  non-observance 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  She  is  equally  affected  by  war,  con- 
ditions of  cHmate,  finance,  industry,  national  prosperity  or 
adversity.  All  these  matters  affect  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  women  should  have  the  right  to  help  decide  all  questions 
of  policy  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  men  possess  this 
right.  Yet  how  deeply  rooted  this  androcentric  view  of 
society  still  is  was  illustrated  again  on  the  occasion  when  the 
Naval  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons.  ''Shall  it  be," 
said  the  premier  on  that  occasion,  "that  we,  contributing 
to  that  defence  of  the  whole  Empire,  shall  have  absolutely, 
as  citizens  of  this  coimtry,  no  voice  whatever  in  the  councils 
of  the  Empire?  I  do  not  think  that  such  would  be  a  tolerable 
condition."  Unless  the  premier  contemplated  a  measure  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  all  the  adult  women  of  the  Dominion, 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  had,  as  many  others  had  before 
him,  entirely  forgotten  at  the  time,  that  women  in  Canada 
are  one-half  of  the  people  and  that  the  condition  which  he 
describes  as  "not  tolerable"  for  the  male  half  of  the  population 
of  Canada  is  one  under  which  the  other,  the  female  half, 
habitually  has  to  live.  "To  exclude  all  women,  a  whole  sex, 
from  representative  government,"  said  John  Stuart  Mill, 
"is  tantamount  to  saying  that  women  are  not  called  upon  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation."  Yet,  what 
nation  can  hope  to  possess  public  spirited  men  as  long  as  it 
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discourages  its  mothers  from  taking  that  interest  in  its  collec- 
tive concerns  which  only  direct  responsibility  can  create  and 
keep  up? 

But,  comes  the  great  objection,  woman  must  remain 
within  her  sphere,  which  is  the  home.  If,  by  one's  sphere  is 
meant  the  place  where  one's  daily  occupation  Ues,  then  the 
place  of  those  women  who  are  wives  and  mothers,  and  have 
husbands  who  can,  and  will,  support  them  and  their  children, 
will  certainly  be  within  the  four  walls  of  their  home.  In  this 
same  sense  a  man's  place  is  the  office  or  work-shop  or  farm  or 
pulpit.  Nobody's  place  is  the  poUing  booth.  To  be  a  voter 
does  not  mean  sitting  in  parhament.  Only  a  smaU  number  of 
voters  are  able  or  willing  to  stand  for  election  to  that  august 
body  and,  if  duly  elected,  parliament  becomes  their  proper 
sphere.  For  the  rest  of  the  electors  the  recording  of  their 
ballots  once  every  few  years  represents  not  so  much  the  power 
to  govern  as  the  power  to  indict,  to  call  to  account  those 
who  govern  them.  This  power  to  call  the  government  to 
account,  if  it  should  fail  to  pursue  a  poHcy  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  its  electors,  an  unenfranchised  portion  of  the 
population  does  not  possess.  Where  women  are  not  electors, 
parliament  is  not  responsible  to  women,  and  their  interests  and 
wishes  are  not  directly  represented.  Even  when  legislation  is 
passed  affecting  the  special  interests  of  women, — for  instance, 
the  hours  and  time  of  work  in  factories,  their  admission  to, 
or  exclusion  from,  certain  trades  and  professions,  and  the 
minimum  wage, — such  laws  are  dealt  with  entirely  as  seems 
best  to  the  representatives  of  the  male  electorate,  and  in  no 
case  are  the  women  themselves  consulted.  This  inabihty 
to  control  legislation  brings  with  it  hardships  which  increase 
with  the  advent  of  every  newly  enfranchised  male  section 
of  the  population.  It  becomes  increasingly  hard  since,  during 
this  last  century,  the  introduction  of  power-driven  machinery 
has  forced  the  woman  of  the  working  classes  to  the  factory, 
in  order  to  continue  to  do  that  share  of  her  economically 
productive  work  which  she  used  a  century  ago  to  do  at  home, 
by  which  she  then,  as  now,  contributed  her  share  towards 
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the  support  of  herself  and  of  the  household  to  which  she 
belongs,  as  wife,  mother,  or  daughter.  She  has,  thus,  reluct- 
antly in  many  cases,  become  the  competitor  and  the  rival  of 
the  working  man. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  category  of  arguments, 
which  assumes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  dividing  hne 
between  the  sphere  properly  belonging  to  men  and  the  sphere 
belonging  to  women.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  modern 
days.  And  if  we  make  it  our  business  to  inquire  into  the 
exact  circumstances  relating  to  the  obliteration  of  this 
dividing  line,  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  invasion  of  men  into  what  was  properly  considered  to  be 
^'woman's  sphere''  not  only  preceded  but  overwhelmingly 
exceeds  the  invasion  of  women  into  '^ man's  sphere."  It  is, 
in  fact,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  former  resulted  in  the 
latter. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  home  was  not  only  a  family  but 
also  an  industrial  unit.  Woman  was  the  spinner,  the  weaver, 
the  provider  of  the  food  and  of  the  clothing  for  the  household; 
and  the  impelling  motive  behind  these  home  industries  was 
love  and  service.  The  linen  that  was  '^homespun,"  the  cloth 
that  was  ^^home  woven,"  the  stockings  which  were  ^'home 
knitted,"  were  produced  as  strongly  and  as  well  made  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  of  service 
as  long  as  possible.  The  milk  was  pure  and  the  butter  sweet, 
for  this  was  most  profitable  to  the  health  of  the  household. 
There  were  no  other  profits  to  be  considered. 

Then  it  gradually  began  to  dawn  upon  humanity, — and 
to  be  just,  almost  entirely  upon  its  male  half, — that  it  would 
be  profitable  to  extend  the  principle  of  collective  enterprise, 
a  principle  which  had  already  been  applied  in  matters  of  state 
and  city  defence  and  in  the  rudiments  of  public  means  of 
communication,  to  the  feeding  and  to  the  clothing  of  society. 
Whilst  the  invention  of  power-driven  machinery  led  to  a 
rapid  application  of  the  principle  to  the  latter  needs,  an 
improved  system  of  the  means  of  communication  and 
transport  soon  revolutionized  the  principle  of  the  former. 
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Food,  from  being  a  thing  to  eat,  became  a  thing  to  sell.  It 
became  more  profitable  to  sell  dirty  and  watered  milk,  clean- 
liness being  a  costly  matter.  It  became  profitable  to  sell 
adulterated  food  and  adulterated  cloth  and  shoddy  articles 
of  clothing,  deUberately  manufactured  so  as  not  to  last  and 
in  order  that  the  consumer  might  have  to  purchase  again. 
It  became  profitable  to  carry  on  these  collective  industries 
by  the  sweated  labour  of  men,  and  especially  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  most  profitable  forms  of  collective  industrial 
enterprise  left,  and  still  leave,  behind  them  a  trail  of  broken 
health  and  broken  lives  and  broken  morals  as  inevitable  by- 
products. ^*Let  women  attend  to  the  work  which  still  remains 
within  their  home-sphere,"  says  the  opponent,  and  leaves 
thereby  entirely  out  of  account  that  the  remaining  home 
industries  of  cooking  and  cleaning  and  washing  to  which  he 
or  she  presumably  alludes  are  already  in  the  significant 
transition  stage  between  individual,  or  private,  and  collective, 
or  social,  enterprise.  ^'Laundry  interests,"  and  ^^baking 
interests,"  '^canning  interests,"  '^jam  and  preserving  in- 
terests," '^ dairy  interests,"  have  Jnvaded  the  individual 
housewife's  inamemorial  ^^ sphere,"  and  have  wrenched  from 
her  hands  her  exclusive  control  and  responsibility  for  the 
health  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  household.  And  in  all 
cases  the  ^^sociaUzing"  of  a  home  industry  meant  the 
employment  of  many  men  where  women  used  before  to  be 
exclusively  employed.  To  sit  at  the  domestic  spinning  wheel, 
to  stand  at  the  domestic  wash  tub  or  at  the  domestic  kitchen- 
range  was  esteemed  to  be  an  exclusively  female  privilege  and 
esteemed  to  be  degrading  to  a  man.  To  attend  the  power- 
driven  washing  machines,  spindles,  and  weaving  loom,  and 
bakeries  is  now  not  only  ^^ man's  work,"  but  the  presence  of 
female  labour  in  this  socialized  form  of  female  industries  is 
condemned,  in  many  cases  successfully  abohshed,  and  in  ahnost 
all  cases  discouraged  by  an  arbitrary  payment  of  a  low^er  wage 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work.  Recently  the  London 
County  Council  estabUshed  training  classespor  boys  who  wish 
to  become  cooks  and  waiters.     To  these  classes  no  girls  are 
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admitted,  the  training  which  is  offered  to  girls  being  of  a 
'^ domestic"  nature,  for  their  own  husbands  and  children, 
whilst  the  boys  are  trained  to  be  specialists  and  social  servants. 
On  all  sides  we  hear  this  outcry  that  the  inevitable  advent 
of  women  into  the  sociahzed  work  of  the  world  will  react 
injuriously  on  the  home.  If  the  adaptation  of  the  home  to  a 
new  stage  of  social  development  is  to  be  branded  as  injurious, 
it  is  the  inoffensive  looking  baker's,  dairy  or  laundry  man's  or 
department  stores'  dehvery  cart,  stationed  at  our  back  door, 
that  is  the  real  offender  against  which  the  wrath  should  be 
directed  with  presumably  as  happy  results.  And  let  us 
remember  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  whole  question. 
For  centuries  the  home  was  almost  the  only  humanizing  centre 
where  the  spiritual  ideals  of  love  and  service  were  kept  alive 
and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  It  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  entrance  of  women  into  all  the 
departments  where  the  pubHc  business  of  the  nation  is  carried 
on  that  there  should  steadily  manifest  itself  a  new  but  ever 
growing  desire,  peculiar  to  woman's  nature,  a  desire  to  assist 
the  weak,  to  make  dirty  places  clean  and  crooked  places 
straight.  Those  who  attack  this  new  phase  of  social  develop- 
ment seem  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  th^t  women  will  remain 
women  whatever  their  occupation,  and  that  if  a  woman's 
dehcate  feehngs  and  susceptibilities  have  survived  the  realities 
and  trials  of  a  weekly  ^^wash"  for  a  family  of  six,  they  are 
likely  to  triumph  in  the  face  of  her  direct  contact  with  any  of 
the  duties  of  her  occupation  in  office,  store,  or  factory. 
Women,  instead  of  becoming  unsexed,  have  a  way  of  infusing 
their  own  home  view  into  business,  industry,  and  politics. 
Imperceptible  at  first,  but  increasing  by  degrees,  this 
'^indirect  influence,"  though  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
direct  power  of  the  ballot,  has  yet  placed  its  unmistakeable 
stamp  on  all  the  departments  of  social  work  to  which  it  has 
been  admitted.  Hence  the  wave  of  reforms  and  enquiries 
into  conditions  which  had  previously  been  accepted  with 
unquestioning  acquiescence.  It  is  this  home-side,  this  human 
side,  which  has,  wherever  women  have  been  granted  the 
ballot,  at  once  come  to  the  forefront  of  politics. 
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The  world  is  in  a  transition  stage.  Everyivhere  private 
and  amateur  service  is  being  replaced  by  social  and  specialized 
service.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  more  profitable  and 
less  wasteful  for  social  purposes  if  the  man  who  makes  boots 
does  not  also  kiU  pigs  or  build  his  own  house.  We  have 
realized  that,  because  a  man  is  a  good  father  or  a  woman  is 
a  good  mother,  they  are  neither  of  them  necessarily  able  to 
instruct  their  children  in  mathematics,  Latin,  or  art,  or  to 
remove  their  adenoids;  and  the  employment  of  specialists 
to  instruct  their  children  and  to  treat  their  ailments  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  privilege  for  the  few  but  open  to  all  classes. 
Our  railways  and  mail  service,  our  lighting  and  drainage,  our 
press,  our  art  collections,  are  for  general  use,  and  they  are  the 
results  of  collective  enterprise  and  could  never  have  existed  but 
for  it. 

Our  failure  Ues  not  in  the  replacement  of  private  enter- 
prise by  collective  and  social  enterprise,  but  in  our  slowness 
to  grasp  that  just  as  private  control  and  responsibility 
accompanied  the  former,  collective  control  and  collective 
responsibihty  must  accompany  the  latter.  And  collective 
control  is  exercised  through  legislation,  through  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  and  through  the  control  of  public  funds.  From 
this  collective  control,  in  countries  which  do  not  possess  women 
suffrage,  women  are  completely  excluded.  They  have  no 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  which  decide  whether  a 
'^pure  milk  biir*  or  a  '^housing  bill^'  or  a  *' mental  deficiency 
biir*  shall  save  the  lives  of  millions  of  babies  born  and  unborn, 
and  mercifully  protect  the  feeble-minded  from  society  and 
society  from  the  feeble-minded.  They  have  not  at  their 
disposal  the  only  effectual  means  of  persuading  a  government 
that  to  offend  the  ^^ dairy  interests''  or  ^Hhe  canning  interests" 
will  not  mean  disaster  to  the  party  in  power.  They  have  not 
the  means  of  stamping  upon  the  statutes  and  regulations 
referring  to  the  meat  trade  the  uncompromising  point  of 
view  of  all  mothers  and  housekeepers,  that  meat  which  is  not 
good  enough  for  export  purposes  is  not  good  enough  for  home 
consumption.      At     present    the    Canadian    and    American 
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householder  consumes,  as  is  known  to  those  famihar  with 
blue  books,  a  large  proportion  of  the  meat  classified  as  ^^  unfit 
for  export. '^  Unenfranchised  women  cannot  effectually  say- 
to  unscrupulous  employers  and  slum  landlords:  you  can  make 
money,  but  you  shall  not  make  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  welfare  of  our  children,  or  by 
excluding  hght  and  air  and  breathing  space,  and  by  causing 
the  deadly  perils  of  overcrowding.  ^^The  average  man,'' 
as  an  eminent  professor  of  political  economy  said,  ^  thinks  in 
terms  of  dollars,  the  average  woman  in  terms  of  home,  husband, 
and  unborn  babies.''  With  the  average  man  property  interests 
come  first.  Man  is  the  restless  explorer,  inventor,  and 
conqueror.  He  roams  the  seas  and  the  air.  He  bridles  the 
forces  of  nature  to  do  his  bidding.  He  orders  Niagara  to  grind 
his  corn  and  to  milk  his  cows,  and  he  chains  the  lightning  to 
his  desk  and  to  his  toast  rack.  But  there  is  just  one  industry 
from  which  he  is  forever  excluded:  it  is  the  women  who  hold 
the  monopoly  of  producing  the  people  who  are  to  benefit  by 
all  these  great  achievements,  and  without  which  the  worlds 
within  one  generation  would  become  a  desert. 

To  be  able  to  adequately  protect  human  life  from  the 
onslaught  of  property  interests,  women  must  to-day  have  the 
ballot.  The  individual  interests  of  yesterday  have  become 
collective  interests  to-day.  The  individual  responsibihties 
of  the  home-maker  of  yesterday  have  become  the  collective 
interests  of  the  honae-maker  of  to-day.  And  collective 
interests  are  controlled  by  parhament,  by  legislation,  and  by 
the  expenditure  of  pubhc  funds  which  are  all  in  turn  controlled 
by  the  elector's  ballot. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  women  to-day  say  to  the 
governments  of  all  the  world:  You  have  usurped  what  used 
to  be  our  authority,  what  used  to  be  our  responsibihty.  It 
is  you  who  determine  to-day  the  nature  of  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  of  the  food  which  we  eat,  of  the  clothing  which  we 
wear.  It  is  you  who  determine  when,  and  how  long,  and  what 
our  children  are  to  be  taught  and  what  their  prospects  as 
future  wage-earners  are  to  be.     It  is  you  who  can  condone 
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or  stamp  out  the  white  slave  traffic  and  the  starvation  wage. 
It  is  you  who  by  granting  or  by  refusing  pensions  to  the 
mothers  of  young  children  can  preserve  or  destroy  the  father- 
less home.  It  is  you  who  decide  what  action  shall  be  considered 
a  crime  and  how  the  offender,  man,  woman,  or  child,  shall  be 
dealt  with.  It  is  you  who  decide  whether  cannons  and 
torpedoes  are  to  blow  to  pieces  the  bodies  of  the  sons  which  we 
bore.  And  since  all  these  matters  strike  at  the  very  heart- 
strings of  the  mothers  of  all  nations,  we  shall  not  rest  until  we 
have  secured  the  power  vested  in  the  ballot:  to  give  or  to 
withhold  our  consent,  to  encourage  or  to  forbid  any  pohcy  or 
course  of  action  which  concerns  the  people — our  children 
every  one. 

SoNiA  Leathes 


ON  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  FEMINISM 

17  VERY  generation  has  its  own  problems,  and  each 
•'— '  generation  creates  problems  which  it  leaves  to  a 
succeeding  generation  to  solve.  The  fathers  eat  the  bitter 
fruit:  it  is  the  children  whose  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  rich  in  experiment;  and  the 
people  who  lived  in  those  ancient  days  have  left  to  us  the 
task  of  reaping  as  they  sowed  and  gathering  up  what  they 
strawed  so  recklessly.  They  tried  everything.  They  invented 
machinery  to  free  the  world  from  labour,  and  we  are  bound 
in  a  hard  mechanical  routine.  They  gave  liberty  to  the 
people,  and  a  new  slavery  has  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
They  freed  men  from  superstition,  and  we  are  left  without 
religion,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  success.  They 
enfranchised  adult  males,  and  we  vote  wrongly  or  corruptly, 
or  will  not  vote  at  all.  They  introduced  free  education,  and 
now  the  educated  ones  bewilder  their  minds  by  reading  not 
the  best,  but  the  worst.  They  emancipated  women,  and  the 
women  avenge  themselves  by  brawling  in  public  places. 
They  opened  every  trade  and  every  profession  to  women; 
yet  women  will  persist  in  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
and  encumbering  the  earth  with  their  progeny. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  men  have  done  their  best  in 
their  poor,  blind  way  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  for 
themselves  and  their  womenkind  to  live  in;  yet  they  hear  on 
every  hand  that  the  first  misfortune  for  a  woman  is  to  be 
born,  the  second  to  be  married,  and  the  last  to  become  a 
mother.  Everything  in  these  days  seems  to  turn  out  wrong. 
If  a  law  is  made  that  women  shall  be  paid  the  same  wages 
as  men  for  doing  work  which  seems  to  be  the  same,  it  quickly 
follows  that  the  women  are  driven  out  of  that  field  of  employ- 
ment entirely.  We  insure  workers  against  sickness,  and 
sickness    increases    in    duration    and    intensity.     The    aged 
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receive  pensions,  and  in  the  time  of  youth  they  make  no  pro- 
vision for  themselves.  In  pursuit  of  the  excellent  ideal  of 
pure  food  it  is  soon  discovered  that  impure  food  is  better 
than  no  food  at  all,  except  in  the  estimation  of  utterly  cynical 
minds. 

At  this  worst  moment  of  scepticism,  when  men  are 
assailed  by  the  conviction  of  failure,  they  are  met  with  the 
temptation  of  help  of  a  new  kind  from  a  quarter  to  which 
they  have  always  looked  for  consolation,  and  rarely  failed 
to  find  it.  Women  are  offering  assistance  of  a  less  passive 
nature.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  those  who  fight,  they  are  demanding  that  they  be 
given  a  place  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray. 

The  first  equipment  they  demand  is  the  right  to  vote. 
On  the  part  of  the  gentler  it  is  an  appeal  rather  than  a 
demand.  They  ask  that  they  be  allowed, — if  one  may  be 
permitted  for  the  time  being,  without  offence  even  to  the 
most  petulant,  to  interpret  their  mind  by  the  employment 
of  a  term  which  is  hortative  rather  than  mandatory, — ta 
assume  the  privilege  and  undertake  the  duty  of  casting  the 
ballot,  so  that  they  may  work  side  by  side  with  men,  as 
comrades  in  social  service  for  the  uplift  of  humanity,  if  one 
may  be  permitted  again  to  employ  those  flamboyant  terms 
with  which  constant  iteration  has  made  us  aU  so  familiar. 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  appeal,  and  none  but  the 
most  hardened  can  be  insensible  to  it. 

If  men  have  shown  little  alacrity  in  welcoming  these 
volunteers  to  their  ranks,  it  is  because  they  are  not  convinced 
of  the  value  of  the  '^work'^  which  is  proposed  to  be  done. 
Enough  committee  meetings  have  been  held,  enough  reports 
discussed,  enough  public  assemblages  where  the  converted 
have  been  preached  to  and  the  righteous  called  to  repentance. 
If  women  choose  to  walk  in  the  slums  doing  social  work  rather 
than  in  the  parks  to  make  themselves  healthy  and  beautiful, 
if  they  elect  to  visit  the  vicious  poor  rather  than  the  vicious 
rich,  and  offer  unsolicited  and  ill-considered  advice  to  those 
who  are  too  humble  to  resent  it  openly  as  an  impertinence, 
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the  result  of  their  enquiry  may  be  a  revelation  to  themselves. 
It  will  present  nothing  new  to  the  world  at  large.  It  will 
only  be  new  to  them  by  reason  of  their  inexperience. 

The  whole  controversy  turns  on  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  **work.^^  Voting  only  occupies  a  few  moments  each 
year.  Law-making  is  an  employment  for  the  very  few.  The 
world  of  work  is  free  to  all  who  show  desire  and  capacity  to 
undertake  it.  No  profession  or  trade  is  closed  to  women. 
They  may  be  sea-captains,  farmers,  or  plumbers.  They  have 
proved  their  capacity  as  physicians,  lawyers,  and  ministers 
of  at  least  one  form  of  religion.  One  woman  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  prison  system,  and  another  at  the  head  of  a 
department  of  hygiene  in  New  York.  Still  another  has  so 
completely  mastered  the  practice  of  law  that  she  has  been 
indicted  on  the  charge  of  taking  a  false  affidavit  and  of  alter- 
ing a  complaint  in  an  action.  In  the  same  city,  and  else- 
where, too,  women  monopolize  entirely  the  business  of  sing- 
ing certain  operatic  roles.  All  these  have  succeeded  by  sheer 
capacity  and  by  long  years  of  industrious  preparation.  Such 
women  are  everywhere  received  as  comrades.  It  is  the 
incapable,  idle  women  who,  neglecting  the  work  which  lies 
ready,  come  forth  with  wild  cries,  and  seek  sanctuary  as  soon 
as  they  are  opposed — it  is  these  who  are  received,  first  with 
anger  and  then  with  open  contempt.  The  women  who  really 
work  are  solving  the  problem  for  themselves.  They  are 
freeing  themselves  from  conventions  which  grew  up  in  a 
different  environment,  and  are  creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  they  can  move  more  freely.  They  only  require  to  be 
left  alone  by  the  professional  agitators,  the  show-women,  the 
'*m'as-tu  vus,^^  since  there  is  a  limit  to  the  patience  of  men, 
when  they  have  serious  business  in  hand. 

Certain  conventions  have  grown  up  in  the  world.  It  is 
agreed  that  a  gulf  shall  be  fixed  between  the  abattoir  and  the 
dinner  table.  One  who  visits  an  abattoir  for  the  first  time 
is  likely  to  come  away  wide-eyed  with  horror.  If  the  visitor 
is  a  woman,  and  especially  if  she  be  surfeited  with  food,  one 
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of  two  things  will  happen.  Either  she  will  forswear  the  use 
of  meat  and  condemn  herself  to  a  diet  of  acorns  and  cold 
water,  or  she  will  ease  her  conscience  at  a  well-spread  table 
by  talking  of  the  dreadful  things  which  she  has  seen.  A 
wom§n  who  has  made  an  experiment  of  hunger  and  heard 
her  children  crying  for  food  will  contemplate  the  death  of 
an  animal  with  glee.  She  will  have  little  patience  with  the 
well-fed  woman,  and  will  advise  her  to  keep  away  from  the 
slaughter-house  if  the  spectacle  which  she  witnesses  is  so 
harrowing  to  her  soul. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  under  the  influence  of 
emotion  ^^a  movement''  might  be  commenced  to  make  an 
abattoir  where  a  butcher  destroys  animal  life  as  dainty  a 
place  as  an  operating  room  where  a  surgeon  destroys  human 
life;  but  the  main  result  would  be  that  the  poor  would  be 
reduced  from  a  condition  of  hunger  to  a  condition  of  starv- 
ation. Men  are  nervous  about  the  incursion  of  women  into 
the  affairs  of  the  world  because  they  know  how  complicated 
those  affairs  really  are,  and  they  dread  the  result  of  inex- 
perience, coupled  with  emotions  which  are  uncontrolled  by 
reality.  They  have  schooled  themselves  into  a  suppression 
of  wrath  against  things  as  they  are,  because  they  are  fully 
aware  that  a  wrath  which  is  righteous  is  even  more  destructive 
than  the  saeva  indignatio  which  is  inspired  by  malignity. 
It  is  the  untempered  enthusiasm  of  women  which  alarms 
them.  They  are  afraid,  too,  of  the  reformer's  zeal.  Whilst 
they  are  aware  that  many  reforms  and  many  changes  mas- 
querading as  reforms  have  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
opposition,  they  do  not  forget  that  opposition  has  put  an 
end  to  much  foolishness  as  well.  Faddists  and  cranks  are 
reformers  in  their  own  eyes.  If  they  were  suffered  gladly, 
all  civilization  would  long  since  have  come  to  an  end.  At 
the  moment  the  world  is  suffering  from  too  much  reforma- 
tion. When  a  ship  is  labouring  in  a  heavy  sea,  that  is  no 
time  for  increasing  the  top-hamper;  nor  does  a  man  choose 
the  occasion  of  a  hurricane  for  repairing  his  house. 
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All  the  world  is  a  stage.  The  men  and  women  play 
their  respective  parts;  but  even  on  the  circus  stage  the  per- 
formance is  a  very  complicated  affair.  The  function  of  the 
clown  is  i£>  demonstrate  the  embarrassment  which  is  caused 
to  the  players  by  the  intrusion  of  good-natured,  enthusiastic 
inexperience.  Occasionally,  however,  it  turns  out  that  this 
foolish  person  discloses  himself  as  a  most  finished  performer; 
but  he  must  first  strip  himself  of  his  queer  clothes,  his  foolish- 
ness, and  his  intention  to  please  by  antics  alone.  The  world 
is  a  more  serious  affair  than  the  comic  stage.  It  is  very  old 
and  very  wise.  No  legislative  expedient  has  gone  untried. 
It  may  well  be  excused  for  doubting  that  these  new  volunteers 
are  in  possession  of  a  magical  remedy  for  things  as  they  are, 
which  will  be  put  into  operation  so  soon  as  they  attain  to  a 
political  vantage.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  for  a  panacea  an  old 
fallacy  in  a  new  guise. 

The  great  problem  of  the  world  has  always  been  poverty. 
It  is  the  mother  of  all  social  evils  excepting  those  which  arise 
from  wealth.  The  cry  of  women  is  that  there  is  a  mystical 
efficacy  in  the  legislation  which  they  will  devise  in  which  the 
material  resources  of  the  rich  will  be  made  to  play  a  part. 
The  real  remedy  is  in  the  moral  resources  of  the  poor,  and 
that  is  not  governed  by  any  parliament  which  has  yet  been 
assembled.  Money  may  save  the  poor:  it  gives  longer  life 
to  pauperism. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  appeal  by  emancipated 
women  to  men  for  comradeship.  They  have  so  little  in 
common  with  normal  women  that  they  are  condemned  to 
solitude  or  to  the  company  of  each  other;  and  they  are  not 
sufficiently  like  men  to  make  them  preferable  to  a  man  itself. 
The  more  they  strive  to  become  so,  the  less  likely  are  they  to 
succeed;  and,  besides,  a  man's  own  immediate  womenkind 
always  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  his  choice  of 
friends.  A  man  and  a  woman  must  be  something  more  or 
something  less  than  friends.  The  poor  man  cannot  be  a 
friend  of  the  rich  man,  so  long  as  the  rich  man  does  not  share 
his  possessions;  and  when  he  does  the  two  are  friends  no 
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longer.  That  brilliant  Frenchwoman  whose  achievement  in 
the  world  of  science  has  made  her  an  everlasting  argument 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  all  females,  failed  in  the  relation  of 
friendship  with  her  fellow  laboratory-worker.  At  least  that 
was  the  opinion  of  the  man's  wife,  and  it  was  endorsed  by 
the  judge  who  awarded  her  a  bill  of  divorcement. 

Women  as  well  as  men  demand  an  outlet  for  their  energy. 
Idleness  is  the  worst  form  of  misery,  but  relief  of  the  idlers 
is  purchased  too  dearly  when  freedom  to  make  mischief  is 
the  price.  B}^  the  shifting  of  economic  conditions  whole 
classes  of  men  as  well  as  of  women  find  themselves  in  the 
backwater  of  life,  but  the  first  lesson  in  wisdom  is  to  make 
the  best  of  things  as  they  are.  This  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
few  women,  who  are  otherwise  unoccupied,  to  share  in  the 
work  of  government  arises  from  sheer  conscientiousness.  They 
honestly  wish  to  atone  for  their  failure,  through  no  fault  of 
their  owoi,  to  perform  that  function  which  is  exclusively  theirs. 
The  failure  of  a  man  in  life  is  covered  up  by  various  little 
activities.  The  failure  of  a  woman  is  there  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  She  magnifies  its  importance:  he  deprecates  his 
futility  by  ironical  laughter  at  himself.  These  women  with 
their  fine  natures,  approaching  the  masculine  type,  are  defi- 
cient in  the  instinct  for  husband-getting.  They  are  obliged 
to  turn  to  other  avocations,  and  they  find  them  already  pre- 
empted by  men.     Coarse  women  always  marry. 

What  complicates  the  situation  is  that  the  persons  who 
are  appealing  for  the  votes  are  of  higher  intelligence,  but 
with  shallower  instincts,  than  the  average  of  the  sex  to  which 
they  apparently  belong.  They  are  not  typical.  They  belong 
to  a  higher,  a  more  masculine,  type.  Their  fate  is  a  tragical 
one.  The  heart  of  all  tragedy  lies  in  this — even  the  tragedy 
of  Shakespeare's  kings — that  all  those  are  destined  to  perish 
who  do  not  conform  with  a  type  that  is  lower  than  themselves. 
The  Falstaffs  are  of  the  earth  earthj^,  and  they  come  to  their 
end  babbling  of  green  fields.  The  exceptionally  kingly  perish 
on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  dungeon. 
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It  is  due  to  no  preconceived  plan  that  so  little  attention 
is  being  paid  by  men  to  the  performance  of  those  ardent 
spirits  even  in  England  where  they  are  the  most  ardent. 
This  neglect  is  based  upon  the  profound  belief  that  the  type 
itself  will  in  due  time  deal  with  the  aberrants  who  have  risen 
above  the  line,  by  reason  of  superior  intelligence  and  lessened 
instincts,  as  faithfully  as  it  has  dealt  with  the  aberrants  who 
have  sunk  below  the  line  on  account  of  diminished  intelligence 
and  too  grossly  animal  passion.  The  cruelty  of  the  female 
is  widely  ordained,  and  may  be  trusted  to  award  impartial 
justice  to  excess,  no  matter  upon  which  side  of  the  line  it  is 
to  be  found. 

And  this  hesitancy  to  sanction  or  advocate  so  revolu- 
tionary a  measure  is  increased  by  the  lack  of  agreement 
amongst  women  themselves.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  feminist  propaganda  is  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  persons.  Indeed  it  is  their  continual  complaint 
that  they  cannot  arouse  their  married  sisters  to  a  sense  of 
the  enormity  which  they  endure.  The  average  woman  goes 
upon  her  way  unmoved,  loving  and  capable  of  being  loved, 
now  as  beforetime,  the  subject  of  all  verse,  strong  because 
she  is  weak,  secure  in  the  ideal,  content  to  leave  undisturbed 
that  high,  pure  atmosphere  in  which  men  have  decreed  for 
themselves  that  she  shall  live  and  move  and  have  her  being. 
The  explanation  which  is  offered  of  this  anomaly  is  that 
slaves  grow  to  love  their  chains,  and  the  necessity  is  all  the 
greater  for  enlightening  their  minds  and  strengthening  their 
wills.  If  all  women  were  anxious  to  have  the  franchise,  and 
were  willing  to  exercise  it,  they  could  have  it  to-morrow. 
Even  the  bachelor  would  not  oppose  the  measure,  although 
he  was  fully  aware  that  a  man  who  had  a  wife  and  daughter 
would  then  have  three  votes,  whilst  he  himself  would  continue 
to  have  only  one. 

It  is  not  from  mere  prejudice  or  from  any  frivolous 
reasons  that  men  display  so  little  alacrity  in  undertaking  the 
large  experiment  of  enfranchising  women.  There  are,  of 
course,  prejudices  and  reasons  against  such  a  measure,  but 
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the  underlying  one — it  may  be  reason  or  prejudice — is  fear 
that  they  would  attempt  to  achieve  by  force  what  can  only 
be  effected  by  persuasion  or,  failing  that,  cannot  be  achieved 
at  all.  Their  militancy  in  the  one  cause  is  proof  that  it  would 
be  employed  in  others;  and  if  a  woman  should  begin  to  starve 
herself  when  she  is  contradicted,  what  is  a  man  to  do? 
Political  perfection  or  progress  is  never  attained  by  force. 
It  was  not  by  pulling  down  the  palings  in  Hyde  Park  that 
the  franchise  for  men  was  enlarged.  It  came  about  because 
men  were  persuaded  and  convinced  by  the  peaceful  labours 
of  John  Bright  and  his  fellow  Quakers. 

There  is  a  field  of  social  service  into  which  the  originators 
of  this  new  movement  believe  that  it  will  project  itself  with 
peculiar  force,  because  it  is  a  field  which  another  class  of 
women  has  made  inevitably  its  own.  They  profess  that  they 
will  exercise  a  new  skill  in  the  harrying  of  the  harlot,  a  task 
for  which  men  have  always  proved  themselves  unfitted 
because  they  would  persist  in  remembering  that  a  woman  is 
a  woman  after  all. 

Without  claiming  any  superiority  for  either  sex  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  the  pleasures  of  the  world  appeal  to  the  one 
and  to  the  other  with  different  force.  The  effort  to  be  certain 
on  this  point  would  be  hopeless,  since  at  times  women  are 
found  indulging  in  such  masculine  pleasures  as  playing  golf, 
drinking  alcohol,  and  smoking  tobacco,  whilst  men  sit  idly 
by  taking  tea  and  contemplating  the  beauty  of  their  apparel.. 
From  pleasure  to  vice  and  from  vice  to  crime  is  an  easy 
descent;  but  to  maintain  a  just  attitude  towards  a  diversion. 
which  one  does  not  enjoy,  towards  a  vice  which  does  not 
allure,  or  a  crime  which  does  not  tempt,  is  difficult  for  women 
or  for  men  either.  When  a  pleasure  or  a  vice  is  classified 
as  a  crime  the  way  to  all  public  corruption  is  straightway 
opened.  This  explains  the  curious  phenomenon  that  it  is  in 
communities  where  this  puritanical  confusion  of  thought 
prevails  that  the  worst  municipal  government  is  witnessed. 

There  is  a  state  of  affairs  specifically  known  as  the  social 
evil.     Where  it  is  treated  as  a  crime,  the  briber  and  the 
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black-mailer  flourish.  The  officials  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
vention of  a  factitious  crime  are  corrupted,  and  they  quickly 
learn  to  accept  bribes  from  criminals  who  are  so  in  reality. 
Gambling  is  always  a  pleasure:  it  may  become  a  vice.  When 
it  is  treated  as  a  crime,  both  gamblers  and  police  are  turned 
into  murderers,  and  a  community  where  murderers  are  in 
control  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  not  a  good  place  to 
live  in.  This  social  evil  is  in  the  same  category.  The  recent 
history  of  New  York  substantiates  the  fact  and  proves  the 
inference. 

Women  do  well  to  be  angry  over  this  evil.  They  have  a 
just  and  instinctive  dread  of  the  competition  which  is  offered 
by  the  members  of  that  ancient  and  dishonourable  profession, 
those  women  who  toil  not  nor  spin,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  desuetude  into  which  these  occupations  have  fallen  leaves 
so  many  other  women  also  in  a  condition  of  idleness.  But 
there  is  always  a  danger  in  allowing  any  one  class  to  execute 
its  own  private  vengeance.  As  these  outcasts  are  pushed 
further  down  into  the  underworld  they  descend  into  real 
criminahty  and  lure  their  followers  after  them.  The  lower 
strata  of  humanity  are  always  supplied  from  above.  It  is 
difficult  to  apportion  the  blame  justly  between  the  man  and 
the  woman.  The  mother  of  the  man  entertains  one  opinion. 
The  mother  of  the  woman  entertains  another.  Probably  the 
truth  is  that  in  every  case  of  misfortune  the  woman  is  charge- 
able with  contributory  negligence  at  least. 

It  is  hard  for  these  intelligent  super-women  to  understand 
in  the  first  flush  of  their  enthusiastic  ignorance  that  there  are 
some  evils  which  cannot  be  cured,  and  are  made  worse  by 
talking  about  them,  especially  when  the  talk  must  of  necessity 
be  a  mere  repetition  of  hearsay.  The  rescue  work  which 
they  describe  is  not  very  encouraging.  It  is  hard  to  rescue 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  be  saved.  Saved  to  what? — they 
may  well  ask  in  their  own  ribald  way,  as  they  behold  a  band 
of  those  saviours  of  society  on  the  rampage  through  the 
streets  of  a  great  city. 
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How  little  they  know  of  the  subject  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  word  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  earnest  woman 
whose  life  work  is  social  service  for  the  uplift  of  that  portion 
of  humanity  which  they  describe  as  white  slaves.  The  harm 
they  do  is  irreparable  when  they  proclaim  that  women  fall 
overcome  by  superior  force  and  not  by  the  voluntary  betrayal 
of  their  own  nature.  If  a  woman  is  justified  in  yielding 
because  her  lot  is  hard,  then  is  the  soldier  justified  for  his 
cowardice  in  deserting  his  post  because  it  is  a  place  of  danger, 
or  the  renegade  monk  because  his  life  is  tiresome,  or  the  bank 
clerk  because  his  salary  is  small.  What  hope  is  there  for  the 
girl  condemned  to  work  for  hire  when  other  good,  but  idle, 
women  proclaim  that  virtue  is  merely  an  affair  of  wages? 
Her  hope  lies  in  this,  that  her  own  heart  tells  her  that  the 
thing  is  false.  A  life  of  virtue  may  be  lived  in  the  slums  as 
easily  as  on  the  castellated  heights.  And  even  for  these 
slaves  the  only  remedies  suggested  are,  first,  talking  to  them, 
and  then  putting  them  in  gaol.  If  life  were  made  easier  for 
these  women  in  their  chosen  profession  they  would  all  the 
sooner  be  enabled  to  abandon  it. 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  a  somewhat  similar  controversy 
over  the  system  of  education  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
prescribed  for  women.  A  sudden  demand  arose  for  the  same 
kind  of  education  which  was  ordained  for  men,  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  best  for  the  women,  or  for  the  men  either, 
but  on  the  ground  that  it  should  be  the  same  for  both. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  further  demand  was  made 
that  the  system  should  be  administered  to  both  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place.  The  one  institution  in  Montreal 
at  least,  which  complied  most  completely,  closed  its  doors 
within  the  next  few  years ;  and  the  promiscuous  public  schools 
of  Montreal  are  now  avoided  by  boys  and  girls  alike,  whose 
parents  can  afford  to  send  their  children  each  to  its  own  place. 
The  institutions  for  the  advancement,  amongst  women  exclu- 
sively, of  the  higher  learning  are  falling  into  a  fresh  danger. 
As  they  become  centres  for  propaganda  they  lose  their  value 
for  the  general  purpose  of  education. 
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The  professor  in  a  university  who  introduces  his  personal 
politics  or  theology  into  his  class-room  is  in  danger  of  his 
professorial  life.  A  professor  may  be  a  politician,  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  was,  but  he  can  only  perform  the  functions  proper 
to  each  sphere  if  he  performs  them  in  different  places  at 
different  times.  There  are  schools  and  colleges,  of  course, 
which  have  certain  political  and  theological  predilections ;  and 
they  are  favoured  by  certain  parties  and  certain  sects,  but  for 
so  long  only  as  education  is  merely  tinctured  and  not  replaced 
by  propaganda.  The  supply  of  young  Tories,  or  young 
Liberals,  or  young  Presbyterians  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
At  least  there  is  nothing  implicit  in  the  doctrinesof  those  parties 
to  prevent  their  production.  But  there  is  a  natural  decree 
against  the  reproduction  of  young  suffragettes;  and  schools 
and  colleges  for  women  must  close  soon  after  they  come  to 
depend  upon  the  children  of  childless  women  to  fill  their 
class-rooms. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  school  is  that  it  shall  be  a  place 
of  calm  for  the  senses,  and  the  beast  which  is  so  subtly  blended 
with  the  angel  be  allowed  to  lie  in  its  lair.  It  is  only  aroused 
by  hearing  the  truth  about  itself.  But  the  cry  amongst 
women  who  fill  the  role  of  public  educators  now  is  to  tell  the 
truth  even  about  those  matters  of  which  the  truth  cannot 
be  told.  Talk  about  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  the  truth  of  it. 
The  truth  of  any  serious  matter  lies  too  deep  for  words. 
The  truth  about  a  vicious,  sleeping  dog  is  not  to  trace  his 
ancestry  and  describe  his  habits,  or  to  compare  him  with  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  and  visualize  his  functions  in  biological  terms, 
but  to  let  him  lie.  Women  of  shallow  instincts  who  have 
learned  from  books  and  lectures  all  they  know  of  nature  are 
under  the  delusion  that  knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  no  other 
way. 

It  is  this  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
It  creates  an  itching,  a  desire,  a  craving.  It  begets  a  curiosity, 
a  lascivious  uneasiness,  a  sensuality  of  mind  which  finds 
fulfilment  in  the  very  end  which  it  was  designed  to  postpone. 
There  has  always  been  a  kind  of  hypocrite  who  was  never 
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effectually  exposed  for  want  of  a  phrase  which  was  exactly 
descriptive  until  Charles  Reade  supplied  the  defect  in  our 
language  and  introduced  to  mankind  the  term,  '^prurient 
prude. '^  The  woman  who  has  loved  much  and,  therefore,  is 
much  forgiven  is  a  better  instructor  in  a  school  for  girls,  that 
is,  if  upon  these  matters  any  instruction  whatever  is  required. 
Sexology,  according  to  Judge  Garvin,  is  merely  *'  smut.'' 

Persons  newly  emancipated  find  a  difficulty  in  com- 
porting themselves  in  harmony  with  their  new  surroundings. 
A  man  who  has  just  begun  to  take  his  luncheon  at  the  club 
at  one  o'clock,  instead  of  his  dinner  on  the  work-bench  at 
twelve  o'clock,  often  makes  the  attempt  to  reassure  himself 
by  loud  talk.  A  woman  who  has  just  come  into  the  world 
of  men  is  very  apt  to  put  herself  and  her  hearers  at  ease  by 
a  freedom  of  speech  which  is  very  embarrassing.  She  is  new 
to  the  conventions,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  lady  to  learn 
to  behave  like  a  gentleman.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  even  for 
a  man  to  acquire  as  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  must 
not  be  spoken  of  amongst  men.  In  Sweden  it  is  considered 
a  mark  of  gross  ill-breeding  to  mention  one's  female  relatives. 
The  Germans  are  free-spoken  on*  the  subject.  The  reticence 
of  the  Turk  is  notorious.  In  England  as  far  as  they  will  go 
is  to  remark  how  bad  the  weather  is  and  how  well  the  Queen 
was  looking.  The  nuances  in  conversation  are  very  fine. 
The  penalty  for  failure  to  observe  them  is  also  fine,  though 
fatal.  A  lifted  eyebrow  may  signify  that  an  offender  hence- 
forward is  marked  with  the  mark  of  the  beast. 

And  in  truth,  the  main  distinction  between  humanity 
and  the  beast  is  this  habit  of  reticence.  Accordingly,  the 
most  obscene  novels  are  written  by  women  and  by  the  least 
highly  specialized  males.  It  is  difficult  to  restore  the  mind 
of  a  man  to  its  primitive  gross  condition.  It  is  easy  to 
brutalize  the  mind  of  a  child,  expecially  the  mind  of  a  girl, 
and  to  destroy  that  lovely  strangeness  which  is  best  defined 
by  that  other  lovely  word,  modesty,  whose  spirit  is  innocence 
and  thrives  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  neutral  ignorance. 
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Experience  has  decreed  for  women  a  decent  reticence 
about  things  of  which  they  have  knowledge.  Indeed  it  is 
knowledge  which  breeds  reticence,  and  that  in  turn  accounts 
for  the  reticence  of  men  about  matters  which  very  young 
children  and  idiots  speak  of  with  the  utmost  freedom.  In 
older  persons  such  behaviour  appears  to  be  salacious  and 
obscene;  and  it  is  the  more  revolting  when  it  is  covered  by 
the  thin  guise  of  abstraction,  since  prurience  and  hypocrisy 
disclose  their  ugly  features  under  the  mask.  The  more 
sincere  such  loose  talkers  are  the  more  they  resemble  impostoirs. 
Loose  talk  on  the  part  of  women  is  worse  than  loose  conduct, 
since  it  would  make  a  virtue  out  of  cowardice  and  award  to 
madness  the  place  of  courage.  It  is  not  given  to  every  women 
to  be  wise,  but  a  woman  who  is  femininely  foolish  is  rarely 
disagreeable. 

The  possession  by  a  woman  of  the  great  virtue,  in  which 
only  one  person  in  the  world  is  really  interested,  does  not 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  all  those  lesser  virtues  which 
make  life  tolerable  and  pleasant  for  the  large  number  of 
persons  who  come  in  contact  with  her.  Its  absence  is  rarely 
observed.  The  absence  of  the  lesser  virtues  of  reticence, 
gentleness,  quietness,  beauty,  is  there  for  all  the  world  to 
notice  and  to  lament. 

Andrew  Macphail 
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TRAVELLERS' JOY 

Clematis  Vitalba 

Lad  of  my  heart,  there's  never  a  rose 
In  the  oak-carr  or  the  gray  gorse  cover, 
But  the  young  year  dances,  the  old  year  goes 
To  the  way  of  a  lass  and  the  way  of  her  lover. 
Up,  we  must  up,  for  the  moon's  a-chill, 
And  love  and  a  song  alike  grow  still: 
The  swift  wings  gather,  the  strong  wings  wait, 
And  travellers'-joy  goes  over  the  gate. 

Virgin's-bower  for  the  milk-foot  May 

And  the  brown  wood-runners  that  range  behind  her. 

When  the  rain  comes  and  the  world's  in  gray, 

Who  shall  beckon  her,  who  shall  bind  her? 

Fled,  she  is  fled  with  the  starry  fire. 

And  the  orchards  blossoming,  shire  on  shire. 

But  the  young  moon  silvers  the  evening's  edge 

And  travellers'-joy  goes  over  the  hedge. 

Old-man's-beard  for  the  journey's  end, 

The  ways  that  wearied,  the  paths  that  tried  us. 

But  Death  the  lover  and  Sleep  the  friend. 

Tall  as  the  angels,  tramp  beside  us. 

Far  hills  calling  us,  peak  on  peak, — 

A  road  to  find  and  a  rest  to  seek, — 

Youth  goes  lightly  and  love  grows  brave. 

But  travellers'-joy  goes  over  the  grave. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 
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TJALIFAX,  the  ancient  and  picturesque  capital  of  Nova 
*  *  Scotia,  is  visited  every  summer  by  hundreds  of 
American  tourists.  They  enjoy  their  escape  from  the  torrid 
heats  of  August  to  the  cool  sea  air,  the  clear  blue  days  and 
the  peaceful,  sleep-filled  nights,  and  they  find  no  little  interest 
in  the  bowery  public  gardens,  the  mazes  of  the  sea-girt  park, 
the  royal  prospects  from  the  star-shaped  citadel,  and  the 
many  monuments  that  record  the  history  of  this  old  garrison 
town.  As  long  ago  as  the  eighteenth  century,  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  used  to  visit  the  place,  but  they  did  not  come  will- 
ingly; they  were  singularly  blind  to  its  scenic  charm  and  they 
took  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  returning  to  •  their  na- 
tive land.  They  were,  in  fact,  prisoners  of  war  gathered  up  by 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  cruisers  and  land  forces.  They  were 
confined  in  jails  and  prison-ships  and  barracks,  and  they 
lived  on  prisoner's  fare.  Their  lot  was  hard  and  they  gave 
the  city  of  their  captivity  a  bad  name  which  it  was  slow  to 
shake  off.  Sooner  or  later,  they  were  sent  home  by  cartel 
in  exchange  for  British  prisoners  gathered  up  by  the  Conti- 
nentals; but  the  more  impatient  broke  out  by  force  or  strat- 
agem, and  the  sympathizing  Nova  Scotians  helped  them  '^up 
along  to  the  westward''  on  their  way  to  freedom. 

The  rape  of  the  Flying  Fish  is  a  case  in  point;  and  it 
also  shows  how  peaceful  men  suffer  in  time  of  war. 

On  the  evening  of  April  7th,  1780,  a  Uttle  ten-ton  schooner 
with  this  poetic  name  lay  at  a  wharf  in  Hahf  ax,  probably  Fair- 
bank's,  near  the  foot  of  Blowers  street.  With  the  help  of  a  single 
other  hand,  William  Greenwood  had  brought  her  up  from 
Barrington,  a  small  fishing  village  at  the  butt-end  of  the 
province,  to  the  capital,  with  a  load  of  potatoes.  He  had 
sold  his  cargo,  possibly  to  the  commissariat  department,  for 
Halifax  had  a  huge  garrison  to  feed  at  the  time;  and  he  had 
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received  his  money.  He  had  also  his  clearance  from  the 
Customs  and  he  was  ready  to  sail.  Between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  he  was  in  the  tiny  cabin  with  the  other  man  who 
formed  the  entire  crew;  he  may  have  been  getting  ready  to 
turn  in  for  the  night,  or  he  may  have  been  reckoning  up  the 
profits  of  the  trip,  or  considering  how  soon  he  could  get  back 
to  Barrington  and  begin  the  spring  fishing.  He  had  nets 
and  other  gear  on  board,  and  he  knew  where  he  could  procure 
a  sufficiency  of  salt;  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  Banks. 
Or  he  may  have  been  meditating  on  the  varied  experiences  of 
the  past  five  years,  since  the  Thirteen  Colonies  declared  their 
independence  of  the  mother  country. 

The  war  had  been  a  hard  trial  for  poor  men  Hke  William 
Greenwood.  Only  ten  years  before  it  broke  out,  he  left  his 
native  state  of  Massachusetts  for  Nova  Scotia  and  had  settled 
at  Barrington  for  greater  convenience  to  the  rich  fisheries  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  He  was  a  British  subject.  He  had 
simply  transferred  himself  and  his  belongings  from  one  British 
colony  to  another,  and  now,  for  no  fault  of  his,  by  the  ironic 
accident  of  mere  residence,  he  found  himself  an  enemy  to  his 
old  friends  and  the  kindred  he  had  left  behind.  How  could 
he  be  expected  to  bear  arms  against  them?  How  could  he 
help  sympathizing  with  the  ^^  rebels, '*  against  whom  the 
Governor  and  Assembly  fulminated  in  menacing  acts  and 
proclamations?  It  was  a  cruel  situation  for  a  poor  man, 
especially  after  Congress  declared  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
would  have  no  trade  or  conmaerce  with  the  two  erring  sisters 
to  the  north,  which  had  refused  to  join  the  union.  The 
fishermen  of  Barrington  and  Yarmouth  soon  felt  the  pinch 
of  want.  Fishing  was  their  sole  means  of  livelihood;  to  move 
back  to  Massachusetts  meant  ruin;  to  remain  in  Nova  Scotia 
exposed  them  to  the  American  privateers  and  shut  them  out 
from  their  natural  market. 

Still,  men  are  not  as  harsh  as  their  laws;  commerce  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts  did  not  wholly  cease  even  in 
the  worst  year  of  the  war.  In  October,  1776,  the  Barrington 
men  loaded  the  schooner  Hope  with  fish  and  liver  oil  and 
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sent  her  to  Salem  with  a  piteous  request  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  barter  the  cargo  for  provisions,  to  keep  them 
through  the  long  winter  approaching.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  provisions  elsewhere.  The  homely  petition  breaks  into  an 
irrepressible  cry  of  distress — **God  only  knows  what  will 
become  of  us.^'  To  resist  such  an  appeal  was  impossible. 
The  House  of  Representatives  allowed  the  agent  of  the  Hope, 
Heman  Kenney,  to  dispose  of  his  cargo,  and  to  purchase 
250  bushels  of  corn,  thirty  barrels  of  pork,  two  hogsheads  of 
molasses,  two  hogsheads  of  rum  (a  necessity  of  hfe)  and  200 
pounds  of  cofifee.  With  these  rations,  rather  plentiful  and 
luxurious  compared  with  what  they  purchased  in  later  years, 
the  community  at  Harrington  managed  somehow  or  other  to 
get  through  the  long  winter. 

Exactly  a  year  later,  Greenwood  was  able  to  render  an 
important  service  to  the  new  republic  by  restoring  to  it  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  of  its  fighting  men.  Captain  Little- 
field  Libby  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  privateer.  She 
was  driven  on  shore  by  one  of  H.  B.  M.'s  cutters.  Her  crew 
set  her  on  fire  and  took  to  the  woods.  After  a  toilsome 
journey  of  seventeen  leagues  through  the  primeval  forest, 
they  reached  Harrington  and  bought  a  boat  with  what  money 
they  had,  eked  out  with  their  shoe-buckles  and  thirty  small 
arms.  But  ill-luck  still  followed  them.  They  were  wrecked 
and  lost  their  dear-bought  boat.  Once  more  they  were  forced 
back  on  the  limited  hospitality  of  the  fishing  hamlet  at  the 
east  passage  of  Cape  Sable  Island.  In  this  crisis,Greenwood 
undertook  to  ferry  them  over  in  his  forty-five  ton  schooner, 
the  Sally ^  which  may  have  been  named  from  his  wife.  In 
addition  to  Libby^s  crew,  he  brought  one  of  Captain  FuUerby's 
men  and  three  others  who  had  escaped  from  Halifax  and 
made  their  way  to  the  end  of  the  province  nearest  their  own 
home.  The  plan  of  the  previous  year  was  repeated.  On 
Captain  Libby's  advice,  the  Sally  was  loaded  with  a  few 
quintals  of  fish,  the  result  of  many  families'  labour,  some 
bushels  of  salt,  and  some  fish  oil  to  be  exchanged  for  corn, 
or  wheaten   flour  for  the   indispensable   daily  bread.     By 
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October  27th,  1777,  the  Sally  with  her  cargo  and  her  returning 
privateersmen  was  safe  at  Salem,  and,  four  days  later.  Green- 
wood's petition  for  leave  to  buy  food  was  granted. 

For  the  return  trip,  Greenwood  shipped  a  new  hand,  one 
John  Caldwell,  a  young  fisherman,  whose  artless  tale  illustrates 
the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  non-combatants  in  time  of  war. 
He  lived  in  Nova  Scotia  not  far  from  Barrington,  where  the 
visionary  Colonel  Alexander  McNutt  projected  his  marvellous 
city  of  New  Jerusalem.  Caldwell  was  the  only  support  of 
his  widowed  mother  and  his  sisters.  The  fishery  had  been 
ruined  by  the  depredations  of  the  merciless  small  privateers, 
so  he  made  a  voyage  in  a  merchantman  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  West  Indies.  On  his  return,  he  avers  that  he  was 
'^strongly  importuned''  to  go  on  another  voyage  to  Quebec; 
so  he  must  have  been  a  likely  lad.  On  his  way  thither,  his 
vessel  was  snapped  up  by  the  privateer  Dolphin  out  of  Salem, 
and  he  himself  made  prisoner  of  war.  Now  he  petitioned  for 
release,  and  the  council  of  Massachusetts  were  not  without 
bowels.  They  considered  his  motives,  his  youth,  and  his 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  he  requested,  and  they  gave  him 
leave  to  return  in  the  Sally  to  his  own  place. 

The  next  October  saw  Greenwood  again  in  Boston  with 
his  annual  cargo  of  escaping  prisoners  on  board  the  Sally^ 
and  his  annual  petition  for  leave  to  buy  food.  His  passenger 
list  included  Amos  Green  of  Salem,  Ichabod  Mattocks  of 
Mount  Desert,  and  Mr.  John  Long,  late  quarter-master  of 
the  Continental  ship  Hancock,  She  had  been  captured  by 
that  very  active  officer.  Sir  George  Colher  of  the  Rainbow 
in  a  sea  duel,  like  that  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon, 
and  taken  to  Halifax.  The  local  jail  must  have  been  a 
curious  place.  The  jailer  was  infirm  and  delegated  his  duties 
to  his  wife.  The  shackles  were  insufficient  and  the  regula- 
tions for  visiting  the  prisoners  at  night  were  not  enforced. 
Apparently  nobody  with  any  contrivance  remained  long  in 
durance.  Americans  were  always  escaping  and  always  being 
helped  ^^up  along"  by  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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So  far  Greenwood,  the  ^'hearty  friend  of  America/' a^; 
Captain  Libby  calls  him,  had  managed  to  escape  being  ground 
between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones  of  the  hostile 
forces,  but  soon  he  was  to  suffer  not  from  ^Hhe  enemy,'' but 
from  the  Americans  whom  he  had  consistently  befriended. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  August,  1779, 
the  fishing  hamlet  at  Ragged  Islands  was  surprised  by 
American  privateersmen  from  Coaxset.  They  had  made  the 
journey  of  four  hundred  miles  in  three  open  whale-boats. 
After  setting  a  guard  on  the  houses,  "they  went  a-robbing," 
as  the  injured  ones  testified.  Nineteen  quintals  of  codfish, 
four  barrels  of  salt,  three  salmon  nets,  sixty  pounds  of  butter, 
one  green  hide,  six  dressed  skins,  and  some  cheese  were  part 
of  the  loot.  The  people  of  Ragged  Islands  felt  aggrieved. 
They  had  helped  three  or  four  hundred  prisoners  "up  along 
to  America,"  and  concealed  privateers  and  even  prizes  from 
the  British  cruisers.  After  sacking  Ragged  Islands,  the 
whalers  went  to  Barrington  and  despoiled  Greenwood  of  the 
faithful  Sally.  He  followed  up  the  robbers,  but  apparently 
never  got  redress. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  this  humble  patriot  was 
loading  a  vessel  at  Barrington  with  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Pitts  of  Boston,  when  an  armed  boat  from  Rhode  Island 
entered  the  harbour,  cut  the  vessels  adrift  and  proceeded  to 
rifle  the  store-house  of  Mr.  John  Pitts's  valuable  goods. 
Apparently,  in  consequence  of  this  outrage.  Greenwood  did 
not  get  to  Boston  until  December.  In  that  month,  thanks 
to  the  protection  of  the  great  Mr.  Pitts,  he  obtained  permission 
to  purchase  twenty-five  bushels  of  rye  and  twenty-five  bushels 
of  Indian  corn  for  the  support  of  his  family  (he  was  a  married 
man  with  young  children)  and  other  distressed  persons  at 
Barrington.  He  also  obtained  a  "protection"  against  Amer- 
ican armed  vessels,  and  he  seems  to  have  intended  returning, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  his  native  state  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
following  spring.  He  had  brought  his  vessel  across  single- 
handed,  but  now  he  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  boy  out  of  the 
prison-ship  at  Boston  to  help  him  work  her  back  to  Barring- 
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ton.     He  promised  to  return  a  person,  that  is,  an  escaping 
American,  in  exchange  for  the  borrowed  hand. 

In  the  spring  he  was  at  Hahf  ax  instead  of  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  fact  that  was  afterwards  used  against  him.  The  pota- 
toes, which  he  and,  no  doubt,  other  thrifty  fishermen  had  raised 
and  kept  through  the  winter,  were  surplus  stock  and  specially 
valuable  as  being  out  of  season.  His  reasons  for  trading 
with  ''the  enemy"  were  obvious.  Oppressive  Britain  paid 
not  in  depreciated  paper,  but  in  good  solid  gold  and  silver. 
Besides,  those  ''moving  things  called  wife  and  weans"  would 
lead  him  to  bring  his  goods  to  the  best,  nearest,  and  safest 
market.  Now  history  finds  WilUam  Greenwood  at  a  definite 
place  and  date  with  all  this  experience  behind  him. 

Whatever  may  have  been  passing  through  his  mind,  as 
he  sat  with  his  mate  in  the  cramped  cabin  of  the  Flying  Fish 
that  April  night,  he  could  hardly  have  had  any  inkUng  that 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  greatest  and  most  unpleasant  adven- 
ture. He  could  not  know  that  on  the  wharf  outside  in  the 
darkness,  six  grimy,  desperate  American  soldiers  were  scrutin- 
izing the  little  schooner  with  anxious  eyes,  and,  in  stealthy 
whispers,  were  planning  her  capture.  They  were  Thomas 
Hooper  of  Beverley,  William  Forbes  (or  Forbush)  of  Salem, 
one  Jarvis,  one  Jenks,  and  a  Scot  whose  name  does  not 
transpire.  The  sixth  man,  their  leader,  called  himself  at  one 
time  James  Reed,  but  the  name  he  gave  in  his  aflBdavit  was 
William  Stanton.  He  had  been  swept  up  by  "the  enemy" 
at  Stoney  Point  on  the  Hudson,  and  as  that  post  was  carried 
by  the  Americans  under  Wayne  on  July  15th,  1779,  he  must 
have  been  captured  prior  to  that  date.  They  had  all  been 
confined  for  "some  months"  in  Halifax  and  that  very  hour, 
between  eight  and  nine,  they  had  succeeded  in  digging  a 
tunnel  out  under  the  jail,  and  now  they  were  looking  for  a 
vessel  to  escape  in.  They  were  still  in  the  greatest  danger. 
The  place  swarmed  with  red-coats.  The  main  guard  was 
next  the  jail.  Patrols,  sentries,  batteries  were  everywhere. 
If  they  did  not  escape  by  water,  they  were  sure  to  be  discovered 
and  haled  back  to  prison.     Now,  by  the  greatest  good  luck, 
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they  stumbled  on  the  man  and  the  vessel  most  likely  in 
Halifax  that  night  to  complete  their  rescue. 

But  they  knew  nothing  of  Greenwood,  his  disposition,  or 
his  sympathies.  Their  first  step  was  to  discover,  if  possible, 
how  many  hands  were  on  board.  Stanton  undertook  to  find 
out.  Stripping  off  his  own  shirt,  or  procuring  one  of  his 
comrades,  he  went  on  board  boldly,  entered  the  cabin  and 
offered  it  for  sale.  His  action  was  not  surprising.  In  those 
days  when  factories  were  unknown,  and  sewing-machines  not 
invented,  a  linen  shirt  was  a  rare  piece  of  needle-work  with 
a  distinct  market  value.  Soldiers  and  sailors  were  continually 
selling  their  ^' slops'^  for  the  price  of  a  few  drinks.  The  practice 
was  forbidden  by  Nova  Scotia  law.  While  Stanton  was 
engaging  Greenwood^s  attention.  Hooper  followed  him  down 
•the  companion-way,  also  with  an  article  to  sell, — this  time, 
a  razor.  As  the  two  conspirators  were  chaffering  below,  the 
other  four  silently  cast  off,  and  took  possession  of  the  deck. 
The  Flying  Fish  began  to  drift  out  into  the  harbour  and  soon 
the  sound  of  water  lapping  overside  apprised  Stanton  and 
Hooper  of  their  comrades'  success.  At  once  they  drew  their 
bayonets  (why  or  how  prisoners  of  war  should  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  their  side-arms  is  not  explained)  and  told 
Greenwood  and  his  mate  that  if  they  dared  to  resist,  they 
were  dead  men. 

Taken  completely  by  surprise,  the  lawful  owners  made 
no  fight,  and  a  parley  ensued.  The  violent  strangers  soon 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  American  soldiers  trying  to 
escape.  Indeed,  though  ragged  and  dirty,  they  were  stiU  in 
the  buff  and  blue  uniform  of  the  Continental  army.  Green- 
wood, hearty  friend  of  America  as  he  was,  knew  that  in  helping 
them,  he  was  risking  his  neck.  He  represented  how  dangerous 
it  was  ^'for  him  to  carry  away  Soldiers  [they  being  all  dressed 
in  Regimentals]  as  he  must  expect  to  suffer  for  it  if  he  was 
Catched.^'  ^'Suffer''  meant,  of  course,  ''stretching hemp.'' 
One  of  them  replied  he  would  kill  or  be  killed,  and  Greenwood 
had  no  choice  but  submission.  About  nine  o'clock  the  sails 
were  hoisted,  and  Greenwood  took  the  helm.     Stanton  and 
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Hooper  stood  guard  on  each  side  with  their  bayonets 
threatening  instant  death,  if  he  tried  to  run  the  schooner 
aground  in  the  darkness,  or  speak  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  on 
shore.  In  such  guise,  the  lightless  Flying  Fish  sUpped  down 
the  harbour  before  the  north  wind  between  McLean's  battery 
on  the  starboard  hand  and  George's  to  port,  past  all  the  works 
on  Point  Pleasant,  past  Sandwich  Point  and  Thrum  Cap 
unchallenged,  to  the  open  sea  and  safety.  Seldom,  indeed, 
has  fickle  Fortune  so  signally  favoured  daring  and  desperate 
men.  Within  an  hour  of  digging  themselves  out  of  prison, 
they  had  captured  a  vessel  and  were  bowling  along  straight 
for  home  and  freedom. 

Squint  suspicion  always  chngs  to  an  alias.  That  the 
same  man  should  call  himself  at  one  time  James  Reed  and 
at  another  William  Stanton  clouds  all  his  narrative  with  a 
doubt,  but  this  is  the  tale  he  told  ''repeatedly''  in  the  presence 
of  Rachel  Chandler  and  Mary  Hambleton  of  North  Yarmouth, 
on  Great  Chebeag  Island.  His  five  comrades  heard  his 
repeated  story  and  agreed  in  the  details.  The  sworn  testimony 
of  the  two  ladies  is  confirmed  by  the  affidavit  of  Jacob  Curtis 
of  Great  Chebeag  and  by  Greenwood's  petition.  Stanton 
seems  to  have  been  a  talkative  person,  and,  therefore,  apt 
to  say  more  than  he  knew.  In  his  affidavit,  he  poses  as 
Greenwood's  friend  by  minimizing  the  violence  used  in  seizing 
his  schooner  and  tells  chiefly  what  took  place  after  they  got 
clear  of  Halifax. 

According  to  his  account,  nothing  of  importance  occurred 
until  the  Flying  Fish  had  flown  some  thirty  marine  leagues 
''up  along  to  the  westward."  She  would  do  at  least  her  five 
or  six  knots  an  hour;  therefore,  it  was  probably  the  next 
afternoon  that  Greenwood  steered  her  into  an  unnamed 
harbour,  which  must  have  been  at  Ragged  Islands,  that  nest 
of  American  sympathizers.  Still  he  ran  no  risks.  Stanton 
swears  that  he  "took  every  prudent  measure  to  prevent  our 
being  discovered ....  He  went  on  shore  while  our  vessel  lay 
aground  and  never  discovered  us  to  the  inhabitants."  Stanton 
beheved  that  "the  said  Greenwood  might  have  taken  said 
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schooner  from  us  if  he  had  been  so  minded/^  It  seems  plain 
that  if  Greenwood  was  at  first  intimidated  into  carrying  these 
prisoners  away,  he  was  now  willing  to  help  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  which  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  his  conduct 
all  through  the  war. 

What  happened  next  day  was  sheer  outrage.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  April  9th,  the  Flying  Fish  was  once  more 
under  way,  still  heading  westward.  When  she  had  run  some 
five  leagues,  a  shallop  came  within  hail.  It  belonged  to 
Greenwood's  brother,  who  was  on  board  with  three  other 
men.  Greenwood  sent  his  passengers  below  on  the  ballast 
that  they  might  not  be  recognized.  He  sailed  about  two 
leagues  farther.  Then  that  voyage  ended  abruptly  for  him 
and  the  single  *'hand.'' 

Apparently  the  chance  meeting  of  the  two  Greenwoods 
aroused  the  soldiers'  suspicions.  Stanton  tells  that  he  was 
summoned  on  deck  by  '^four  of  our  company.  .  .  .  They  told 
me  they  had  agreed  to  set  Greenwood  ashore  on  a  desolate 
island.''  Stanton  would  not  consent,  but  the  four  insisted 
on  marooning,  or  killing  Greenwood.  Their  luckless  rescuer, 
who  was  apparently  a  quasi-prisoner  in  his  own  cabin, 
offered  to  take  them  to  Salem,  if  they  would  allow  him 
to  land  his  chest  and  the  one  man  who  composed  his 
crew.  At  first  they  agreed  to  this  proposal,  but  soon  they 
changed  their  minds.  Stanton  acted  as  go-between  and 
peace-maker,  and  showed  his  friends  the  ^^ protection" 
obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  the  year  before. 
From  this  document  they  gathered  that  they  could  not 
make  the  Flying  Fish  lawful  prize,  and,  once  more,  were 
all  for  killing  Greenwood  and  his  man.  According  to  Stanton, 
he  begged  their  fives,  and  the  others  agreed  to  spare  them, 
if  they  would  go  ashore  peaceably.  ''On  which  I  went  into 
the  cabin  and  gave  him  to  understand  there  was  a  plot  and 
made  signs  for  him  to  go  on  shore."  Greenwood's  next  and 
natural  request  was  to  be  set  ashore  with  his  sea-chest, 
containing,  no  doubt,  all  his  property.  He  would  make  shift 
to  get  it  home.     But  they  would  not  listen  to  him.     They 
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demanded  his  money  ''with  a  cocked  pistol  at  his  breast/' 
stripped  him  ''of  all  his  clothes''  and  put  him  and  his  man 
ashore  on  the  nearest  "desolate  island/'  which  must  have 
been  Negro  Island,  and  made  ofif  with  the  schooner.  Green- 
wood's sole  epithet  for  their  conduct  is  "ungrateful." 

Probably  he  did  not  remain  long  marooned  on  Negro 
Island.  He  was  only  some  seven  miles  from  his  home,  and, 
if  his  brother  was  cruizing  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  may  have 
been  taken  off  the  same  day.  How  the  six  soldiers  managed 
to  navigate  the  stolen  Flying  Fish  is  not  recorded,  but  Yankee 
ingenuity  would  be  equal  to  the  task.  Forbush  as  a  Salem 
man  must  have  been  half  a  sailor.  At  any  rate,  their  wonder- 
ful luck  still  held,  for  they  brought  their  prize  safely  into 
Casco  Bay.  There  they  sold  her  to  Daniel  Wyer,  mariner, 
Nathan  Bucknam,  yeoman,  David  Chandler  and  Reuben 
Noble  for  five  thousand  (depreciated)  dollars.  The  adven- 
turers Uved  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  they  were 
eager  to  reach  their  homes  and  they  needed  the  money 
for  travelling  expenses.  Evidently  they  shared  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  and  separated,  each  to  his  own  place. 

On  their  way  to  Casco,  Stanton  told  his  friends  that 
Greenwood  would  recover  his  vessel.  The  idea  was  not  well 
received.  Thomas  Hooper  of  Beverley  and  William  Forbush 
of  Salem  were  particularly  truculent.  If  Greenwood  came  to 
Salem,  or  Boston,  or  Marblehead  on  any  such  errand,  they 
would  "knock  him  on  the  head  and  throw  him  over  the 
wharf,"  phrases  that  bear  the  impress  of  reality.  None  the 
less  Stanton  was  a  true  prophet.  By  the  end  of  April,  Green- 
wood was  in  Boston  petitioning  the  Council  for  the  recovery 
of  his  schooner.  He  had  powerful  friends  and  he  had  deserved 
well  of  the  republic. 

On  the  second  of  May,  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  a  committee  of  two.  General  Warren  and  Major 
Cross,  to  look  into  the  matter.  To  their  number  was  added 
the  powerful  Mr.  John  Pitts  who  knew  all  about  the  petitioner 
and  had  himself  suffered  in  pocket  from  his  own  side  in  the 
war.     This  committee  acted  with  great  promptitude,  for  the 
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very  next  day  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted  as  far 
as  possible.  The  local  Committee  of  Correspondence  was 
empowered  to  take  possession  of  the  Flying  Fish  pending  the 
action  of  the  General  Court,  and  to  serve  the  present  owners 
with  copies  of  Greenwood's  petition,  and  the  order  of  the 
court  ^Ho  show  cause  if  any  they  have"  why  they  should  keep 
what  did  not  belong  to  them. 

Naturally  ^'the  present  owners,"  Nathan  Bucknam, 
mariner,  and  his  friends,  who  had  bought  and  paid  for  Green- 
wood's schooner,  objected  vigorously  to  surrendering  her. 
They  filed  a  counter-petition,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the 
schooner  was  taken  by  force  and  therefore  lawful  prize.  They 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  Greenwood  was  a  dubious 
character  who  wanted  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds.  That  in  his  clearance  the  shallop  was  called 
the  Peggy,  that  he  had  gone  to  Halifax  instead  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  spring,  that  ''the  enemy  was  probably  supphed" 
with  his  cargo  of  potatoes,  were  all  twisted  into  suspicious 
.circumstances.  But  they  had  no  case.  Justice  prevailed, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June,  Greenwood  had  his  property 
restored  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Barrington. 

History  vouchsafes  one  more  glimpse  of  him.  On  August 
2nd,  1782,  he  sailed  from  Barrington  in  a  small  schooner  with 
a  hundred  quintals  of  fish,  the  property  of  some  thirty  poor 
families  of  that  place.  He  had  on  board  six  escaped  prisoners. 
Five  were  privateersmen  of  the  schooner  Fox  out  of  Newbury- 
port.  One  of  these,  Zebulon  Rowe,  was  ''of  lawful  age,"  and 
his  testimony  has  been  preserved.  He  had  started  on  a 
short-lived  cruise  against  "the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
of  America. . . .  On  the  second  day  after  we  sailed  from 
Georges  River  we  were  captured  by  the  British  frigate  Ceres, 
carried  into  Halifax  and  there  confined  on  board  the  prison- 
ship."  About  the  20th  of  July,  Zebulon  and  his  four  ship- 
mates made  their  escape,  and  "with  much  difficulty  arrived 
at  Barrington  in  Nova  Scotia  without  money  or  provisions." 
Here  they  found  Greenwood,  the  leading  man  of  the  village, 
"who  kindly  supplied  us  with  whatever  we  needed,  gratis. . . . 
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We  applied  to  the  said  Greenwood  to  bring  us  to  Newbury- 
port,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  prevailed 
with  him  to  consent  to  bring  us,  as  he  had  lately  lost  his  wife 
and  had  nobody  but  a  girl  to  leave  a  family  of  small  children 
with,  and  was  just  engaged  in  his  mowing.'^  So  Mrs.  Green- 
wood, poor  soul,  had  her  own  troubles,  the  woman's  part,  in 
these  calamitous  years.  Greenwood  had  his  private  grief, 
his  motherless  children,  and  the  inexorable  labour  of  the  earth 
to  tie  him  to  his  home,  but  he  listened  to  the  call  of  humanity. 
He  loaded  his  schooner  with  all  the  fish  the  hamlet  had  ready 
and  carried  it,  with  Zebulon  Rowe,  and  the  other  Foxes  safe 
to  Newburyport.  ^^He  never  charged  us  a  farthing  for  his 
trouble  or  our  provisions, '^  says  the  grateful  privateersman. 
And  then, — the  naval  officer  of  the  port  obeyed  the  letter  of 
the  law  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  Nova  Scotia,  and 
seized  both  vessel  and  cargo. 

Finally  he  got  his  schooner  back  and  obtained  permission 
to  exchange  the  hundred  quintals  of  fish  for  such  necessaries 
and  articles  as  the  naval  officer,  Mr.  Michael  Hodge,  might 
think  proper.  He  was  further  ordered  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  to  pay  any  expenses  zealous  Mr.  Hodge 
might  have  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  So  he  is 
out  of  the  saga  and  returns  to  his  darkened  home,  his  mowing, 
and  his  fishing.  A  hamlet  in  Nova  Scotia  bears  the  name  of 
this  humble  patriot,  and  his  descendants  are  found  where  he 
lived  and  sujffered  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Archibald  MacMechan 
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A  commendable  change  has  taken  place  of  late  years, 
^^  in  the  school  histories  of  the  United  States  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  accurate  statement  of  facts  and  principles  of  the 
American  Revolution.  George  III  is  no  longer  described  as 
a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  and  the  Stamp  Act  in  itself  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  outrageous  oppression.  For 
several  generations  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States 
have  been  fed  upon  misleading  fiction,  with  the  result  that 
they  came  to  the  belief  that  they  alone  possessed  constitutional 
freedom,  and  understood  its  principles. 

With  the  newer  text-books  of  English  and  United  States 
history  now  making  headway  in  the  schools,  there  is  hope 
that  the  always  desirable  better  understanding  of  the  English 
race  as  a  whole  will  be  based,  as  it  should  be,  upon  sound 
knowledge.  The  lapse  of  time  now  permits  the  American 
Revolution  to  be  regarded  in  the  spirit  of  historical  detach- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and  its  true  proportions 
and  meaning  are  more  and  more  realized  as  it  is  regarded  as  an 
event  belonging  to  Enghsh  history  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  a  family  quarrel.  If  proof  were  needed  it 
remains  both  in  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  desire  for 
reconciliation  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  long  trail  of  bitterness 
which  followed  the  struggle.  It  was,  moreover,  a  violent 
family  quarrel.  Separation,  Goldwin  Smith  held,  was  inevi- 
table, but  ^^it  was  too  hkely  that,  the  vision  of  statesmanship 
being  clouded  as  it  was  respecting  the  relation  of  colonies 
to  the  mother  country,  the  separation  would  be  angry  and 
violent.  Still  it  might  conceivably  have  been  amicable,  and 
that  dark  page  have  been  torn  from  the  book  of  destiny.'' 
Then  follows  his  long  series  of  ^'woes,''  beginning  with,  ''Woe 
to  them  by  whom  the  offence  came  and  through  whose  imme- 
diate agency,  culpable  in  itself,  the  two  great  famihes  of  our 
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race  were  made,  and  to  a  deplorable  extent  have  remained 
enemies  instead  of  being  friends,  brethren,  and  fellow-workers 
in  the  advancement  of  their  common  civiUzation.'^ 

Family  quarrels,  after  any  fair  kind  of  reconciliation 
has  been  arrived  at,  are  best  forgotten.  Investigation  into 
origin  and  causes  is  likely  to  lead  only  to  difficulty.  That 
is  the  general  rule  for  families  at  least.  But  the  very  fact 
that,  among  the  more  thoughtful  elements  at  least,  there  is  a 
growing  spirit  of  reconciliation  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  is  one 
that  seems  to  make  the  method,  the  manner,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution  is  told  by  respon- 
sible historians  more  important  than  ever.  It  was  an  event 
which  belongs,  as  I  have  said,  to  English  history  in  the  wide 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  supremely  important  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  also  a  supremely  import- 
ant fact  in  the  history  of  the  Empire. 

The  American  Revolution  has  given  birth  to  a  much 
smaller  volume  of  philosophical  discussion  than  its  successor 
the  French  Revolution  caused.  The  latter  world-event 
had  many  more  centuries  of  ^^ causes'^  behind  it;  and  after 
more  than  a  century  of  discussion  it  is  still  intensely  viewed 
from  absolutely  irreconcilable  points  of  view.  The  American 
Revolution,  in  its  general  features,  is  now  regarded  in  London 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  regarded  in  Boston. 
The  causes  are  now  patent,  and  there  is  substantial  agreement 
about  them,  whether  one  agrees  with  Goldwin  Smith  that 
separation  was  inevitable  because  the  need  of  tutelage  had 
passed  away,  or  with  the  others  who  hold  that  it  was  inevitable 
only  because  of  the  republican  tendencies  of  the  Adamses. 
But  the  responsible  literature  in  the  form  of  history  which 
deals  with  the  event,  whether  from  American  or  British 
writers,  might  now  be  considered  almost  in  the  Hght  of  an 
imperial  concern.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  historian,  of 
course,  to  set  forth  the  story  of  any  period  with  any  other 
purpose  in  view  than  that  of  honest,  or  perhaps  the  better 
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word  is  earnest,   historical   truth.     A   narrower   purpose   is 
readily  detected  and  defeats  itself. 

But  apart  from  some  details  of  narrative  upon  which 
the  original  documents  and  present  interpreters  differ  more 
or  less,  the  chief  moral  interest  of  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  largely  one  of  the  estimation,  or  the  weighing 
of  the  characters  of  individuals  and  of  groups.  Speaking 
of  Washington,  Carlyle  once  threatened  to  ^'take  George 
down  a  peg  or  two.'^  But  it  remained  a  threat;  the  material, 
apparently,  was  insufficient.  The  character  of  Washington, 
it  is  true,  restored  as  it  may  be  to-day  in  the  minds  of  British 
readers,  is  still  much  less  attractive  to  us  than  it  is  to  our 
neighbours.  We  have  much  greater  sympathy  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Of  Benjamin  Franklin  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
the  popular  estimate  is  to-day  outside  of  his  own  country. 
He  was  much  esteemed  in  England,  where  he  was  well  known 
for  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  enthusiastically 
esteemed  in  France  when  the  struggle  began.  But  there  are 
many  now  who  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  remember  his 
faults  of  character  as  well  as  his  virtues.  One  of  the  criti- 
cisms against  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan's  ^^  American  Revolu- 
tion" was  that  he  had  not  duly  set  forth  the  fact  that  Frankhn 
was  not  wholly  a  saint.  It  is  just  here  that  true  literary  skill 
was  used  for  the  purposes  of  historical  veracity  by  Trevelyan. 
If  Franklin  had  grave  moral  faults,  he  had  also  some  glorious 
virtues  which  were  of  immense  service  to  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented, and  these  virtues  outweighed  his  faults  in  the  memories 
of  his  countrymen,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  with  us  the 
virtues  of  Nelson  are  more  often  remembered  than  his  faults. 
Trevelyan's  volumes  have  one  purpose  in  particular  of  proving 
^Hhe  brotherly  feehngs  entertained  towards  the  colonists, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  controversy,  by  a  very 
large  section  of  the  British  people."  If,  as  some  critics  have 
maintained,  he  has  had  the  further  purpose  of  glorifying  Whig 
policy,  he  has  certainly  not  failed  in  the  task  of  showing  that 
frendliness  of  feeling  did  exist  in  Great  Britain  among  large 
masses  whom  it  would  be  absurd  to  accuse  of  disloyalty. 
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With  the  emphasis  of  this  particular  fact  in  view,  however,^ 
it  is  the  supreme  merit  of  Trevelyan's  work  that  he  nowhere 
forgets  true  historical  proportion  and  balance,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  Franklin's  character  this  is  well  exemplified. 
He  is  speaking  to  cultivated  men  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Empire,  supposedly  capable  of  appreciating  moral  judge- 
ments conveyed  by  the  machinery  of  the  English  language. 
If  a  paragraph  like  the  following  is  deemed  to  be  an  unequivocal 
apotheosis,  because  it  is  devoid  of  reference  to  weighty  matters 
of  the  law  which  were  broken  by  Franklin,  the  conclusion 
must  be  more  or  less  connected  with  a  lack  of  literary  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  reader:  '^ Franklin  had  the  habit, 
which  was  the  basis  of  his  originality,  of  practising  himself 
what  he  preached  to  others.  He  kept  his  accounts  in  morals 
as  minutely  as  in  business  matters.  He  drew  up  a  catalogue 
of  twelve  virtues  which  it  was  essential  to  cultivate,  commencing 
with  temperance  and  ending  with  chastity;  to  which  at  a 
subsequent  period  a  Quaker  friend,  who  knew  him  well, 
advised  him  to  add  hmnility.''  ''My  intention, '^  he  wrote, 
''being  to  acquire  the  habitude  of  those  virtues,  I  judged  it 
would  be  well  not  to  distract  my  attention  by  attempting 
the  whole  at  once,  but  to  fix  it  on  one  of  them  at  a  time;  and 
when  I  should  be  master  of  that,  then  to  proceed  to  another, 
till  I  should  have  gone  through  the  thirteen.  And,  as  the 
previous  acquisition  of  some  might  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  certain  others,  I  arranged  them  with  that  view.''  By  the 
time  he  became  joint  postmaster-general  of  America,  he  had 
made  his  ground  sure  enough  to  justify  him  in  relaxing  his 
vigilance,  though  he  carried  his  little  book  on  all  his  voyages 
as  a  precaution  and  a  reminder.  The  joint  postmaster- 
general  of  England,  who  was  no  other  than  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, would  not  have  got  very  far  along  the  list  of  virtues,  at 
whichever  end  he  had  begun. 

The  recent  school  of  historians  holds,  indeed,  that  aU 
such  personal  judgements,  favourable  or  otherwise,  are  outside 
the  province  of  history,  and  there  are  conceivable  portions 
of  even  recent  history,  such  as  those  which  are  concerned 
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with  the  rise  of  economic  and  social  legislation,  which  are 
best  treated  from  the  impersonal  point  of  view.  But  just 
because  the  American  Revolution  was  a  family  quarrel,  carry- 
ing with  it  immense  consequences  to  the  whole  English  race, 
the  personal  elements  in  it  were,  and  are  still,  of  the  highest 
importance.  That  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  dealt  with  the 
leaders  in  the  colonies  in  a  large  and  generous  spirit,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  in  doing  so  he  over-stepped 
the  bounds  of  historical  impartiality  is  certainly  not  proved, 
at  this  time  of  day,  by  catalogues  of  shortcomings  on  the  part 
of  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  ^^ patriots.''  Such  a 
point  of  view  is  narrow,  unworthy,  and  misleading.  It  is 
the  kind  of  point  of  view  which  sees  in  the  Civil  War  of  the 
seventeenth  century  either  the  Puritan  or  the  Cavalier  side 
alone  as  wholly  right,  and  fails  to  grasp  what  each  contributed 
to  political  development.  Moreover,  the  large  spirit  in  which 
Trevelyan  wrote  is  right  not  merely  because  it  has  met  with 
a  generous  response  in  the  United  States.  Several  years  ago, 
a  leading  New  York  journal  in  reviewing  the  work  said, 
speaking  of  the  proofs  which  it  gave  that  the  majority  of  the 
British  people  were  opposed  to  the  attempt  to  coerce  the 
American  colonies:  ^'It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate 
the  effect  which  such  a  demonstration  ought  to  have,  and 
doubtless  will  have,  on  the  feeling  with  which  Americans  will 
hereafter  regard  Great  Britain.  It  is  manifest  that  most 
of  our  school  histories  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  be 
rewritten,  for  the  major  part  of  them  fail  to  recognize  the 
momentous  truth  which  the  work  before  us  must  be  held  to 
have  established.'' 

And  the  school  histories  are  already  rewritten  in  a  new 
spirit.  That  is  a  practical  result  worth  having  and  worth 
noting,  and  it  is  one  which  should  bear  good  fruit  as  the 
years  go  on.  But  the  true  justification  of  Trevelyan's  work 
is  that  it  is  based  upon  the  conception  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  something  more  than  a  violent  separation 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  that  it  was,  and 
remains,  part  and  parcel  of  the  essential  history  of  the  race 
as  a  whole. 
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It  was  the  failure  of  Bancroft,  with  all  his  wealth  of 
general  historical  knowledge,  to  see  the  Revolution  from  any 
other  than  the  colonial  point  of  view,  that  prevented  his 
volumes  from  being  accepted  as  the  final  word,  brilHant  as 
his  periods  were,  even  in  his  own  country.  Hildreth  was 
obliged  to  follow  with  corrective  material,  written  in  a  more 
staid  style.  Then  followed,  on  the  English  side,  the  fair  and 
judicial  chapters  of  Lecky  in  his  ^^ England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.'' 

The  general  reader  is  provided  with  a  comprehensive  and 
satisfactory  presentation  of  the  American  Revolution  when 
he  has  the  volumes  of  Lecky  and  Trevelyan  from  the  English 
side,  and  those  of  John  Fiske  and  Sydney  George  Fisher  from 
the  American  side.  In  Fiske,  particularly,  the  large  point  of 
view  is  pronounced,  extending,  indeed,  to  the  idea  of  Teutonic 
reunion:  ^^As  in  days  to  come  the  solidarity  of  the  Teutonic 
race  in  its  three  great  nationalities — ^American,  England, 
and  Germany — becomes  more  and  more  clearly  manifest,  the 
more  will  the  student  of  history  be  impressed  with  the  wonder- 
ful fact  that  the  founding  of  modern  Germany,  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  England,  and  the  winning  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  for  EngHsh-speaking  America  were  but  the  different 
phases  of  one  historic  event,  coherent  parts  of  the  one  vast 
conception  which  makes  its  author  the  grandest  of  modern 
statesmen.  As  the  lapse  of  time  carries  us  far  enough  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  study  it  in  its  true  proportions,  the 
figure  of  Chatham  in  the  annals  of  the  Teutonic  race  will 
appear  no  less  great  and  commanding  than  the  figure  of 
Charlemagne  a  thousand  years  before.'' 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been  served  in  bringing 
forward  the  general  indications  of  the  broader  spirit  in  which 
the  American  Revolution  is  now  studied.  As  time  goes  on, 
Canadians  may  hope,  perhaps,  that  this  broader  spirit  will 
lead  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  Loyalists  than  has  yet  been 
accorded  by  any  of  the  great  historians.  Their  struggles  and 
sufferings,  as  Mr.  Bradley  has  said  lately,  are  forgotten  in 
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England.  They  are  remembered  in  Canada.  The  story  of 
the  Loyalists  is  also  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  American  Revolution  has  many  points  of  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Canada.  It  is  a  famihar  fact  to  most 
readers,  of  course,  that  it  was  Wolfe's  conquest  of  Canada 
which  made  the  Revolution  possible.  It  is  a  less  familiar 
fact,  perhaps,  but  no  less  certain,  that  in  spite  of  the  failure 
of  the  expeditions  of  Arnold  and  Montgomery,  later  attacks 
upon  Canada  would  have  been  undertaken  but  for  the  con- 
sideration that  the  aid  of  France  having  been  sought  and 
obtained,  France  would  have  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
country,  if  it  were  captured,  to  herself  as  compensation. 
The  memory  of  the  American  Revolution  remained  with  us 
during  the  whole  period  of  our  constitutional  development, 
ever  urging  us  to  follow  plans  of  our  own.  We  have  been 
great  imitators  of  our  neighbours  in  many  things,  but  not  in 
the  Machinery  of  government. 

J.  C.  Sutherland 


MONTAIGNE'S  YIEW  OF  LIFE 

nrHE  first  question  arising  to  our  minds  concerning  an 
-■■  author  who  has  exercised  great  influence  over  sundry 
of  the  world^s  foremost  men  of  letters  is,  probably:  To  what 
extent  has  he  peered  behind  the  veil  of  appearances  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  realities  of  things?  What  new  truth  does  he 
usher  into  the  world?  or  what  old  truth  has  he  embellished 
with  new  and  pleasing  adornments?  Our  ultimate  evalua- 
tion of  the  worth  of  literary  men  depends,  more  than  upon 
anything  else,  upon  the  amount  of  truth  we  deem  to  form  the 
core  of  their  portrayal  of  human  existence.  Long  and  some- 
times bitter  have  been  the  controversies  waged  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  matter  and  form  in  the  various  literary 
genres  J  and  amateur  criticism  still  finds  delight  in  this  theme; 
yet,  this  minimum  of  concession  will  be  made  by  all  except 
fanatical  stylists,  that  a  lie,  an  unreality,  or  sheer  vacuity 
had  better  been  left  unexpressed,  no  matter  how  seductively 
bedizened  it  may  outwardly  appear,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  real  and  positive  worth  cannot  utterly  be  annihi- 
lated, be  it  clothed  in  the  meanest  garb.  One  surely  stigmatizes 
himself  as  lacking  ballast  by  transferring  the  burden  from 
subject-matter  to  form,  as,  nevertheless,  entire  literary  sects 
have  done;  as  well  admit  the  proverb,  clothes  make  the  man, 
for  which  error  the  philosophy  of  Sartor  Resartus  is  not  a  bad 
cathartic.  In  his  autobiography  Goethe  writes,  ^^I  honour 
both  rhythm  and  rhyme,  both  being  necessary  that  poetry 
may  be  poetry  at  all;  but  what,  strictly  speaking,  is  funda- 
mentally effective,  what  truly  fashions,  and  promotes  growth, 
is  what  is  left  of  the  poet  when  he  is  translated  into  prose. 
There  then  remains  over  pure  unadulterated  subject-matter, 
which  a  dazzling  exterior  often  makes  us  believe  to  exist,  when 
it  is  lacking,  and  often  conceals  when  it  is  present.''  And 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  definition  of  a  classic,  while  allowing  all 
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due  importance  to  form,  none  the  less  bestows  first  considera- 
tion to  truth  and  genuineness  of  subject-matter,  *^Un  vrai 
Classique,  c'est  un  auteur  qui  a  enrichi  Fesprit  humain,  qui  en 
a  reellement  augmente  le  tr^sor,  qui  lui  a  fait  f aire  un  pas  de 
plus,  qui  a  decouvert  quelque  verity  morale  non  Equivoque, 
ou  ressaisie  quelque  passion  eternelle  dans  ce  coeur  oil  tout 

semblait  connu ;  qui  a  parle  a  tous  dans  un 

style  a  lui  qui  se  trouve  aussi  celui  de  tout  le  monde,  dans  un 
style  nouveau  sans  neologisme,  nouveau  et  antique,  aisement 
contemporain  de  tous  les  ages/' 

Thus  allowing  Goethe  and  Sainte-Beuve  to  formulate 
what  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  claim  to  admission  within 
the  Pantheon  of  classics,  let  us  see  how  far  Montaigne's 
achievements  in  point  of  content  attain  the  standard  proposed. 
His  style  we  can  dismiss  with  curt  notice;  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  what  it  has  to  express,  ''naive,  pithy,  sinewy, 
masculine,  military,  nowise  lagging,  fluent  nor  amorphous/' 
The  terms  are  his  own.  Whilst  the  language  must  be  robust 
and  vigorous,  '^ smacking  of  the  market  halls,"  the  genre, 
namely,  the  essay,  of  which  Montaigne  was  the  creator,  must 
possess  pliability  enough  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  chance 
whim  of  any  moment.  But,  to  turn  at  once  to  the  informing 
spirit.  Montaigne  was  preeminently  a  man  of  realities,  to 
whom  idle  dalliance  was  abhorrent;  nothing  rouses  his  ire 
quicker  than  empty  verbiage.  All  his  love  for  Rome  could 
not  vanquish  his  antipathy  against  Cicero,  whose  '^  baseness  of 
heart"  is  only  surpassed  by  his  desire  ''to  derive  some  chief  est 
fame  from  cackling  and  babbling."  When  he  hears  men 
dwelling  on  the  excellencies  of  style  in  his  essays,  he  would 
"prefer  they  should  be  silent."  He  cries  fie  on  that  eloquence 
which  arouses  in  us  an  appetite  for  itself  and  not  for  things. 
Nothing  would  he  loathe  more  than  to  be  a  great  man  "par 
escrit"  and  a  sottish  nonentity  in  all  other  respects.  In  rapt 
admiration  of  the  exquisite  diction  of  some  favourite  Latin 
author,  he  may  have  exclaimed,  "Excellent  writers  by  the 
perfection  and  beauty  of  their  fashion  of  saying  make  us  lose 
all  appetite  for  their  subject,"  yet  such  sentiments  are  infre- 
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quent  in  his  books  and  do  not  mirror  the  habitual  tenor  of 
his  mind.  Even  if  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  his 
failure  as  magistrate  of  Bordeaux  were  true,  it  need  not  over- 
throw our  estimate  of  his  perspicacity;  it  is  indeed  very  con- 
ceivable that  so  nicely-poised  a  mind  as  that  of  Montaigne 
was  inapt  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  an  age  of  such 
bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  when  boisterous  self-assertion  and 
great  latitude  of  conscience  were  of  more  avail.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  magistracy  is,  however,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
essays,  and  Montaigne  takes  a  queer  delight  in  depreciating 
his  own  value;  but  one  or  two  extant  official  letters  of  his 
show  that  he  was  a  busier  man  than  he  seemed,  and  was  fully 
alive  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
always  keep  a  little  more  than  they  promise. 

At  a  time  when  the  irrational  elements  of  human  nature 
had  run  amock,  when  enthusiasm  and  frenzy  swayed  man- 
kind, when  blind,  obstinate  adherence  to  the  dogmatism  of 
factions  was  universally  demanded,  a  time  whose  memory 
oppresses  us  like  some  ugly  nightmare,  a  time  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacres,  Montaigne  proclaims  his  message  of  the 
necessity  of  introspection,  of  self-knowledge.  To  gain  this 
end  was,  for  the  author,  one  of  the  prime  purposes  in  writing 
the  essays;  his  inmost  self,  reflected  in  the  essays,  became 
a  more  accessible  object  of  his  study.  He  deplores  that 
^^nous  ne  sommes  jamais  chez  nous,''  our  gaze  is  never  directed 
to  our  own  soul,  which  yet  is  our  best  study  of  mankind;  for 
each  man  is,  in  some  way,  a  microcosm,  and  a  quintessence 
of  the  macrocosm,  the  universe;  to  know  one's  self  is  to  know 
at  least  'Hhe  universal  scheme  of  humanity."  '^Chaque 
homme  porte  la  forme  entiere  de  Fhumaine  condition.  Le 
premier,  je  me  communique  au  monde  par  mon  etre  universel." 
It  is  this  dash  of  the  universal,  never  quite  absent  from 
Montaigne's  garrulity,  that  prevents  it  degenerating,  like 
so  much  personal  babbling  with  which  our  ears  are  assailed^ 
into  insufferable  boredom. 

This  practice  of  '^ staying  at  home"  to  enquire  how  it  is 
bestead  with  the  faculty  of  judgement  in  our  owai  case  is  liable 
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to  engender  doubts  as  to  our  competence  to  approve  or  con- 
demn the  words  or  actions  of  our  fellows  so  facilely  as  com- 
monly happens;  in  any  case,  it  delivers  a  fatal  blow  at  that 
fearful,  self-complacent  assurance  that  struts  about  every- 
where, claiming  a  monoply  of  the  ''art  de  vivre  et  de  manier 
les  choses/'  The  counsel  of  Montaigne  comes  from  a  warmer 
heart  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  greater  unselfishness:  ''I  am 
so  far  from  taking  alarm  when  I  see  the  discordance  between 
my  judgements  and  those  of  others  and  from  being  unable  to 
accommodate  myself  to  the  society  of  other  men  because 
their  opinion  is  other  than  my  own,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
since  variety  is  the  most  general  form  that  nature  has  followed, 
I  find  it  more  novel  and  more  rare  when  our  fantasies  accord. 
And,  peradventure,  there  were  never  in  the  world  two  opinions 
exactly  and  wholly  alike,  any  more  than  two  faces.''  ''Variety 
is  the  most  general  form  that  nature  has  followed,''  this 
sentence  represents  the  deepest  conviction  of  Montaigne. 
Probably  we  should  not  greatly  err  if  we  regarded  this  con- 
viction as  the  outcome  of  the  reaction  of  a  somewhat  effeminate 
temperament,  imbued  with  the  learning  of  the  Renaissance, 
against  the  many  rough-hewn  institutions  and  ungenerous 
sentiments  of  his  time.  But,  when  once  the  hold  on  an 
absolute  has  been  loosed,  we  are  adrift  on  a  shoreless  sea 
without  any  beacon  to  guide  us;  relativity  has  now  become 
the  watchword.  This  danger  Montaigne  has  not  avoided. 
Human  reason,  he  tells  us,  has  never  proved  or  disproved 
anything.  To  understand  what  a  veritable  Proteus  man  is 
we  have  but  to  consider  moral  judgements;  was  there  any 
vice  so  gross  in  our  esteem  but  it  is  held  a  virtue  somewhere, 
perhaps  just  across  a  river?  or  aesthetic  judgements:  what 
we  deem  most  repulsive  ugliness  shall  somewhere  be  pro- 
nounced most  divine  beauty.  Again,  is  not  reason  dimmed 
by  passion  or  any  chance  physical  affection?  a  good  dinner 
or  the  tooth-ache  may  upset  the  best  established  opinion. 
And  lastly,  where  does  reason  derive  its  matter  except  from 
the  senses,  whose  unreliability  has  been  a  commonplace  from 
antiquity  onwards?     These  rudimentary  questionings,  how- 
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ever,  represent  an  enormous  elevation  above  common  dog- 
matic cant,  which  surely  stays  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
intellectual  ladder;  they  can  do  harm  to  no  one,  for  if  any  man 
can  rise  to  the  idealist  position  and  carry  the  questioning 
back  to  a  point  anterior  to  all  difference,  he  cannot,  ipso  facto  y 
be  content  at  this  stage  in  his  enquiry;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  cannot  rise  to  this,  at  least  he  will  have  shed  that  grossest 
sloth  that  human  mind  can  sink  to.  Montaigne's  motto 
was,  ^'Que  sais-je?''  and  this  unresolved  query  is  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  the  blustering  answers  of  him  who  has 
never  meditated  on  what  is  involved  in  knowing  at  all.  It 
is  not  the  ^^  withered  mockery  of  a  French  sceptic ''  that 
grins  at  us  from  the  pages  of  the  essays,  but  the  luxuriant 
abundance  of  life  itself.  Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  fact  that  Montaigne  regarded,  and  not  without  great 
reason,  the  world  of  his  day  as  filled  with  dogmatic  fools; 
from  such  a  world  he  must  withdraw  himself  at  any  cost, 
and  the  only  assured  haven  for  him  was  universal  scepticism, 
a  general  suspension  of  judgement  as  to  ultimate  truth,  and 
allowance  for  every  nuance  of  human  opinion.  One  should 
not  forget  that  the  essays  were  begun  within  a  twelve-month 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  their  author  clearly  saw  that  every 
dogmatism  has  latent  within  it  similar  inflammatory  force; 
all  action  which  is  fully  consistent  with  any  dogmatism  must 
culminate  in  a  St.  Bartholomew.  Montaigne  certainly  chose 
the  better  part — though  not  the  best. 

This  scepticism  and  relativism  very  naturally  led  to 
Montaigne's  individualist  view  of  life.  In  this  he  is  the  true 
child  of  the  Renaissance.  As  Burckhardt  says,  ^^In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  two  sides  of  consciousness — that  turned 
towards  the  outer  world  and  that  towards  the  inner  world  of 
man — lay,  as  it  were,  dreaming  or  half-awake  under  a  common 
veil.  The  veil  was  woven  of  creed,  childlike  simplicity,  and 
illusion;  seen  through  it,  nature  and  history  appeared  in  strange 
hue;  man,  however,  recognized  himself  only  as  race,  people, 
party,  corporation,  family,  or  in  some  other  form  of  the 
universal [after    the    Renaissance]    the    sub- 
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jective  rises  in  full  power,  man  becomes  a  spiritual  individual 
and  recognizes  himself  as  such/^  Reading  the  essays,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  polemic 
against  such  complete  supression  of  individuality  is  one  of 
Montaigne's  main  objects.  The  sole  aim  in  education  should 
be  to  encourage  independent  judgement  in  the  pupil;  the 
ideal  education  can  only  be  received  by  the  pupiFs  having 
his  own  tutor;  we  must  expect  very  imperfect  fruits  if  one 
tutor  shall  undertake  ^^regenter  plusieurs  esprits  de  si 
di verses  mesures  et  formes;''  we  are  so  long  constrained,  he 
laments,  to  our  leading  strings  that  our  gait  lacks  all  freedom; 
our  minds  only  move  on  faith,  as  it  were,  fastbound  to  the 
opinion  of  other  men.  As  in  most  of  his  practical  counsels, 
Montaigne  is  here,  too,  in  his  plea  for  the  development  of 
individuality,  restrained  by  his  good  sense  and  an  eye  for 
proportion;  any  tendency  towards  eccentricity  should 
immediately  be  thwarted;  ^^moeurs  genereuses,"  which  must 
be  the  goal  of  our  striving,  must  not  be  spoiled,  ''parl'incivilit^ 
et  barbaric  d'aultruy."  His  individuahsm  receives  a  further 
qualification  in  his  attitude  towards  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
their  administration;  here  he  is  a  Conservative  of  the  deepest 
dye,  ^^Autant  que  I'image  des  lois  recues  et  anciennes  de  cette 
monarchic  reluira  en  quelque  coin,  m'y  voila  plante." 

Montaigne's  ideal  of  personality  corresponds  more  closely 
to  that  of  classic  Greece  than  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
it  is  the  harmonious  development  of  both  sides  of  human 
nature,  body  and  spirit.  He  abhors  that  exclusive  devotion 
to  intellectual  pursuits  which  commonly  marks  the  scholar; 
it  is  quite  true  that  learning  is  the  best  equipment  for  our 
earthly  pilgrimage,  provided  always  it  does  not  occasion  loss 
of  health  and  spirits.  The  division  into  a  higher  and  lower 
nature  is  to  be  deprecated;  the  passions  and  all  sensuous 
affections  are  just  as  natural  and  therefore  intrinsically  as 
good  as  reason  and  its  operations.  ^^Sommes  nous  pas  bien 
brutes  de  nommer  brutale  Taction  qui  nous  fait?"  Plato 
he  commends  very  greatly  for  his  emphatic  advocacy  of 
gymnastics,  neglect  of  which  renders  impossible  that  ideal 
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of  man  that  Montaigne  seeks  after,  virtuous  and  happy. 
Exterior  decorum  and  tact,  a  vigorous  physique,  and  a  critical 
or  sceptical  mind,  these  three  must  be  simultaneously  deve- 
loped. ^^  Je  veux  que  la  bienseance  exterieure,  et  Fentregent, 
et  la  disposition  de  la  personne,  se  fagonne  quand  et  quand 
[along  with]  T^me.  Ce  n'est  pas  une  ame,  ce  n'est  pas  un 
corps,  qu'on  dresse;  c'est  un  homme;  et  comme  dit  Platon, 
il  ne  faut  pas  les  dresser  Fun  sans  Tautre,  mais  les  conduire 
6galement  [abreast],  conrnie  une  couple  de  chevaux  at  teles 
au  meme  timon/' 

Emerson  relates  that,  while  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  he  discovered  an  epitaph,  ^' Lived  to  do  right  and  had 
formed  himself  to  virtue  on  the  Essays  of  Montaigne. ''  One 
is  inclined  at  first  to  suspect  the  efiicacy  of  a  righteousness 
founded  on  the  quicksands  of  an  outspoken  scepticism.  Some 
few,  however,  and  let  us  hope  their  number  is  larger  than  is 
commonly  assumed,  will  regret  that  such  words  as  scepticism, 
agnosticism,  if  cast  against  a  man,  are  equivalent  to  a  sentence 
of  outlawry  passed  on  him.  Atheism,  materialism  are 
different  things;  the  votaries  of  these  latter  stand  self- 
condemned.  But  scepticism  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
transition  stage  to  any  genuinely  idealist  view  of  the  universe, 
just  as  the  sophists  were  the  very  natural  precursors  of 
Platonism,  and  years  of  patient  toil  may  be  required  before 
one  can  attain  to  any  idealism  which  is  not  simply  a  mirrored 
image  of  some  teacher's  suggestions,  but  which  can  truly 
serve  as  the  pole-star  of  our  lives ;  nay,  even  when  this  altitude 
of  mind  has  been  scaled,  we  shall  then  perforce  be  more  than 
three  parts  sceptics  still.  We  may  have  convinced  ourselves 
of  the  spirituality  of  the  universe,  we  may  believe  that  the 
universe  we  know  is  in  some  way  a  visible  embodiment  of 
the  Idea  of  the  Good,  we  may  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  chain  that  links  phenomenon  to  phenomenon, 
there  still  remain  countless  unsolved  enigmas.  Moreover,  a 
healthy  dose  of  scepticism  is  a  keen  spur  to  human  activity, 
an  excellent  antidote  against  stagnation.  And  lastly,  in  par- 
ticular, everyone  but  the  doctrinaire  has  to  remain  a  sceptic  in 
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most  of  life's  eventualities;  who,  for  instance,  can  at  this  moment 
foresee  the  consequences  of  granting  self-government  to 
Ireland?  We  know  full  well  that  certain  universal  principles 
will  operate  in  a  definite  manner,  and  prophecy  not  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  of  these  will  be  fulfilled;  but  the  infinite 
variety  of  particulars  calling  forth  the  universal  principles 
places  the  future  quite  beyond  our  calculation. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  regard  Montaigne's 
scepticism  as  anything  more  sinister  than  a  confession  of 
impotence  to  forecast  the  exact  conformation  any  assemblage 
of  future  circumstances  will  assume;  if  he  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  general  principles  absolutely,  and  with 
them  all  possibility  of  knowledge,  then  anything  he  might 
say  would  be  unsubstantial;  a  man  who  makes  such  a  state- 
ment destroys  the  foundation  of  making  any  statement  at 
all.  The  ^^Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond''  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  confession  of  faith  of  Montaigne.  It  begins  thus: 
'^C'est  a  la  v^rit6,  une  tr^s  utile  et  grande  partie  que  la 
science:  ceux  qui  la  mesprisent  tesmoigment  assez  leur 
bestise;  mais  je  n'estime  pas  pourtant  sa  valeur  jusques  a 

cette  mesure  extreme  qu'aucuns  lui  attribuent; 

ny  ce  que  d'autres  ont  diet  que  la  science  est  mere  de  toute 
vertu  et  que  vice  est  produit  par  Fignorance.''  Here  the 
possibihty  of  knowledge  is  expressly  asserted,  but  its  omni- 
potence is  very  fittingly  denied.  Thus,  then,  the  scepticism 
of  Montaigne  is  not  of  that  negative  kind  which,  a  priori, 
precludes  his  expressing  his  views  on  life  and  establishing 
precepts  to  which  one  should  conform;  that  man  resting  under 
the  tombstone  at  Pere  la  Chaise  may,  after  all,  have  derived 
the  chief  principles  which  fashioned  his  conduct  from  this 
unsuspected  source.  We  will  now  consider  a  little  what  form 
a  life  thus  moulded  would  take. 

Its  most  outstanding  feature  would  be  non-committance, 
detachment,  just  as  suspension  of  judgement  is  inmost  contin- 
gencies the  better  part  of  assertion.  Our  plans  should  never 
be  too  far-reaching,  nor  should  we  passionately  desire  to  be 
witnesses  of  their  reahzation;  it  is  better  to  be  doing  as  long 
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as  we  can;  let  death  overtake  us  ^^ planting  our  cabbages, 
but  careless  of  it,  and  still  more  careless  of  our  unfinished 
garden/'  In  our  relation  towards  our  fellows  and  society, 
our  engagements  should  never  be  ''penetrants  et  intimes'^; 
the  essay  on  Education  counsels  loyalty  and  good-will 
towards  rulers,  but  dissuades  a  personal  attachment  to  them, 
which  might  readily  become  too  exacting.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  point  out  that  marriage  is  hereby  condemned  as  a 
very  imperfect  institution,  and  the  prize  in  such  relations 
is  awarded  to  friendship.  Montaigne  follows  in  this  regard 
the  post-Aristotelian  schools  of  philosophy,  with  which  he 
feels,  in  general,  close  kinship.  Our  attachment  to  any  cause 
should  never  exceed  the  luke-warm;  feverous  diligence  even 
in  the  service  of  truth  and  justice  is  folly. 

The  summum  honum  of  life  for  Montaigne  is  pleasure, 
^*Le  dernier  but  de  notre  visee,  c'est  la  volupt^.^'  This 
confession  of  the  final  goal  of  all  human  endeavour  imparts 
its  peculiar  colouring  to  all  his  moral  teaching.  The  kind  of 
pleasure  that  alone  can  afford  lasting  gratification  contains 
no  base  alloy  and  can  be  purchased  at  no  less  cost  than  the 
perfect  control  of  reason  over  the  sensuous  half  of  our  nature; 
the  ataraxia  of  the  Epicureans,  not  the  apathia  of  the  Stoics, 
should  be  our  aim,  for  Montaigne  never  advocates  insensi- 
bility, neither  towards  the  unpleasant  nor  towards  the 
pleasant.  The  extent  to  which  he  would  go  to  avoid  the 
painful  smacks  rather  of  cowardice,  but  what  is  unavoidable 
must  in  no  wise  bedim  the  steady,  clear  light  of  reason. 
Pleasure,  thus  interpreted,  can  only  be  pursued  in  the  paths 
of  virtue.  ''Si  ce  mot  signifie  quelque  supreme  plaisir  et 
excessif  contentement,  il  est  mieulx  deu  a  Tassistance  de  la 
vertu  qu'a  nulle  autre  assistance.''  In  the  warmth  with 
which  these  doctrines  are  expressed  we  plainly  recognize 
the  reaction  against  the  arid  doctrines  of  mediaeval  scholas- 
ticism, with  their  division  of  personality  into  nature  and 
spirit  continually  warring  against  each  other,  nature  being 
essentially  sinful  and  its  mortification  being  the  only  way  to 
salvation.     There  is  something  very  alluring  about  the  clear- 
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cut  precision  with  which  this  uneqiiary  composed  duality 
can  be  expatiated  upon,  and  the  moral  platitudes  connected 
therewith  are  borne  along  with  the  momentum  derived  from 
high  antiquity,  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  it  still  spooks 
in  the  heads  of  many  moral  teachers.  The  sunlit  geniality 
of  Montaigne  stands  in  pleasing  contrast  to  such  lucubrations, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  banishment  of  the 
idea  of  incessant  combat  from  virtue  is  apt  to  lead  to  effe- 
minacy; the  error  of  scholasticism  consists  in  a  false  concep- 
tion of  the  antagonists  in  this  struggle,  which  is  waged  not 
between  nature  and  spirit  as  sinful  and  divine,  but  between 
rational  discourse  and  irrational  impulse,  both  being  in  their 
proper  spheres  equally  divine  and  equally  natural;  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  correct  definition  of  these  spheres.  Some 
of  the  finest  passages  in  the  essays  describe  this  easy  and 
pleasant  nature  of  virtue.  ^^It  is  the  task  of  wisdom  to 
render  serene  the  tempests  of  the  soul  and  to  teach  us  to 
scorn  hunger  and  fevers,  not  by  means  of  unreal  sophistry 
but  by  natural  and  tangible  reasoning.  Its  aim  is  virtue, 
which  is  not,  as  the  school  teaches,  placed  on  some  precipitous, 
rugged,  inaccessible  rock;  those  who  have  approached  it 
regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  dwelling  on  a  lovely,  fertile^ 
flowery  plain,  whence  far  beneath  itself  it  can  behold  all 
things  else.  Whoso  is  thus  skilled  can  ascend  thither  by 
shady,  grassy  paths,  fragrant  with  blossoms,  treading  lightly 
on  a  declivity  as  easy  and  smooth  as  is  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  brethren  of  that  guild  (scholastics)  have  never  frequented 
this  higher  virtue,  beautiful,  triumphant,  lovely,  equally 
delicious  and  bold  of  heart,  a  sworn  irreconcilable  foe  of 
bitterness  and  anger,  of  fear  and  constraint;  having  for  its 
guiding-star  nature,  for  its  companions  fortune  and  delight;, 
therefore,  they  have  in  their  own  weakness,  invented  this 
foolish,  sad,  litigious,  spiteful,  threatening,  sour-visaged 
caricature  and  have  placed  it  on  a  lonesome  rock  amid  thorns 
and  briars;  a  hobgoblin  to  scare  men.'^  This  directly  inverts 
the  time-honoured  notions  of  virtue  still  current  in  Montaigne^s 
day;  to  approach  these  we  have  just  to  negative  the  following 
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propositions;  '^la  vertu  aime  la  vie,  elle  aime  la  beauts  et 
la  gloire  et  la  sante;  elle  est  la  mere  nourrice  des  plaisirs 
humains/'  But  there  is  danger  lurking  in  this  ideal  of  cooHng 
groves  and  grassy  lawns  where  the  air  we  breathe  comes  laden 
with  the  fragrance  of  flowers;  it  is  better  to  regard  the 
moments  spent  in  such  delight  as  a  reinvigoration  for  that 
life-struggle  into  which  nature  herself  has  thrown  us.  The 
only  safeguard  the  essays  provide  us  with  is  a  counsel  of 
moderation  and  a  warning  to  keep  an  open  eye  to  remark 
the  just  proportions  between  our  individual  lot  and  the  great 
whole  of  nature;  and  the  assertion  of  the  delights  of  virtue 
are  usually  hedged  about  with  such  restriction.  Thus, 
although  virtue  ^Uoves  life,  beauty,  fame  and  health,''  yet 
its  own  peculiar  office  is  ^Ho  be  able  to  make  a  measured  use 
of  these  goods  and  to  lose  them  with  constancy ;''  again, 
although  virtue  is  the  ^^foster-mother  of  human  pleasures" 
yet  to  make  them  assured  and  unalloyed  it  must  make  them 
righteous,  and  only  by  moderating  them  can  it  prevent  satiety. 
A  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  fearful  civil  warfare,  in  which 
his  own  castle  was  not  spared,  could  yet  write  the  following 
lines,  and  as  we  have  r.eason  to  believe,  act  up  to  them,  was 
a  man  of  no  mean  detachment  of  mind  (the  slightly  blurred 
imagery  must  be  pardoned).  *^But  who  envisages,  as  in  a 
painting,  this  grand  image  of  our  mother  Nature  in  her  whole 
majesty;  who  discerns  on  her  countenance  so  universal  and 
so  constant  a  manifold;  who  sees  himself  in  this  painting, 
and  not  simply  himself  but  a  whole  kingdom,  as  a  line  drawn 
by  a  very  fine  point;  he  alone  esteems  things  in  their  true 
proportions." 

The  last-quoted  passage  might  lead  us  to  infer  that 
Montaigne  based  his  observations  on  human  conduct  on  some 
systematic  view  of  nature,  which  foundation  all  truly  philo- 
sophic speculations  must  possess.  We  should,  however,  err 
in  such  inference.  The  essayist  condemns  aU  this  bootless 
research,  as  it  seems  to  him;  it  argues  misdirected  curiosity 
if  a  man,  fighting  against  ambition,  avarice,  rashness,  super- 
stition and  many  another  foe  to  his  peace,  should  waste  his 
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strength  in  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  What 
it  really  imports  a  man  should  know  is  what  will  *^  teach  him 
to  know  himself,  and  to  know  how  well  to  live  and  well  to 
die/'  This  might  seem  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  scope; 
yet  as  Montaigne  intends  it,  it  expresses  only  a  partial  truth; 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  precepts  for  life's  conduct  can 
be  sane  unless  fraught  with  a  meaning  derived  from  a  rational 
view  of  the  co-relatedness  of  man  and  the  universe.  Doubt- 
less such  a  view  is  impHcit  in  many  statements  contained 
in  the  essays.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  considering 
their  inspiration  from  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sources;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  Montague  could  never  have  made  it  explicit. 

In  one  sense,  however,  the  essays  do  preach  a  philosophy, 
or,  more  accurately,  a  cult,  of  Nature;  namely,  as  contrasting 
with  the  artificial  conventions  of  polite  society.  It  is  usual  to 
ascribe  to  Rousseau  the  paradoxical  doctrine  of  primitive,  untu- 
tored superiority  over  culture  and  refinement;  but  the  Essay 
on  the  Cannibals  contains  quite  as  unflattering  comments 
on  the  supposed  progress  accomplished  by  the  arts  and  learn- 
ing as  anything  Rousseau  ever  said.  '^It  is  not  right  that  art 
should  be  honoured  above  our  great  and  powerful  Mother 
Nature.  We  have  so  overloaded  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  her  work  with  our  inventions  that  we  have  completely 
choked  her.  Yet  wherever  her  purity  shines  forth  she  puts 
to  wondrous  shame  our  vain  and  frivolous  undertakings." 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Montaigne  is  still  unfamiliar 
to  so  many.  The  proud  words  of  Kant  that  the  age  of 
criticism  had  arrived  and  that  neither  the  sanctity  of  religion 
nor  the  awfulness  of  laws  could  protect  these  venerable  institu- 
tions against  the  scrutiny  of  reason — these  proud  words  were 
premature.  Irrationalism  still  flourishes  everywhere,  and 
much  modern  literature,  witness  Tolstoi,  reveals  a  determined 
attempt  to  award  the  palm  to  impulse,  as  being  a  more  certain 
guide  than  reason.  Unenlightened  prejudice,  romanticism 
and  outward  show  are  still  the  stoutest  buttresses  of  rehgion, 
whilst  law  is  still  regarded  as  a  disembodied  police  constable, 
ab  e,  however,  to  wield  the  staffs  of  all  police  constables  thrown 
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together.  An  infu  ion  into  the  modern  mind  of  the  spirit 
of  the  essays,  derived  as  it  is  from  those  great  teachers  of 
humanity,  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  would  be  of 
excellent  medicinal  value  as  a  preliminary  treatment  to  the 
cure  of  these  evils.  The  prescription  might  be  made  with  all 
the  less  hesitation  in  view  of  the  present  bias  of  administering 
only  sugar-coated  remedies — the  essaj^s  contain  no  bitter 
medicine,  and  the  doctor  is  without  a  frown ;  genial  as  a  quack, 
but  not  a  quack. 

E.  W.  Patchett 
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■*Dost  know  the  white,  wild-cherry  boughs 

Ablow  midst  green  of  May, 
That  make  enchanted  palaces 

Of  houses  old  and  gray? 
(Ah  me,  that  sweet,  wild  springtime!)'' 

'^Once  on  a  Sunday  morn  they  bloomed, 

Twas  miracle  o'  May — 
So  white,  so  white,  so  wonderful — 
.  They'll  bloom  again,  you  say? 
(Ah  me,  this  long,  long  winter!) " 

All  in  a  bleak  December, 
A-trying  to  remember 
Her  joyous,  white,  wild-cherry  blooms. 
She  went  to  find  the  May. 

Louise  Morey  Bowman 


CLASSICAL  TEACHING  IN  ONTARIO 

T^HE  intellectual  life  of  Canada  has  been  enriched  by  the 
**•  labours  of  men  who  are  forgotten,  and  the  writer 
proposes  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  classics  in  Ontario 
has  been  greater  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  present 
moribund  condition  of  the  subject,  overshadowed  as  it  is 
by  science  and  sociology. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  name  of  Jean  Brebceuf,  Jesuit 
missionary  and  martyr,  who  laboured  in  Ontario  forests  three 
hundred  years  ago.  I  mention  him  because  it  is  well  to 
begin  with  a  great  name,  and  also  because,  though  he  suffered 
a  real  and  fiery  martyrdom  at  a  later  date,  he  suffered — ^like 
many  of  his  successors  in  the  teaching  profession  in  Ontario 
— a  species  of  martyrdom  while  endeavouring  to  dispel  the 
ignorance  of  the  little  savages  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast; 
:and  especially,  because  in  recounting  his  troubles  with  the 
little  Indian  children  in  his  Relation  for  the  year  1639,  he 
solaces  himself  with  a  quotation  which  has  comforted 
many  generations  of  teachers  fretted  by  the  coltish  spirit  of 
youth:  forsan  et  hcec  olim  meminisse  juvahit.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  trivial  to  record  that  VirgiFs  magic  language  echoed 
in  Ontario  before  Milton  wrote  in  England. 

I  should  like,  also,  to  mention  Pierre  de  Charlevoix,  at 
one  time  head  of  the  Jesuit  College  in  Quebec  and  author 
of  ''L'Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France. ^^  He  was  a  transient 
visitor  to  Ontario  in  1721,  and  the  record  of  his  journey  by 
canoe  from  Montreal  to  Mackinaw  is  adorned  with  allusions 
to  classic  myth  and  literature.  He  wonders  if  the  calumet 
of  the  Indians  is  not  really  the  caduceus  of  Mercury.  He 
notices  the  similarity  between  the  Huron  name  for  their 
war  god,  Areskoui,  and  the  Greek  Ares.  As  he  gazes  on  the 
Falls  at  Niagara  the  surrounding  country  seems  less  beautiful 
indeed  than  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  but  the  lines  of  Ovid  on  the 
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Falls  of  the  Peneus  occur  to  him  as  a  description  of  the 
cataract  itself: 

Est  nemus  Hsemoniae,  praerupta  quod  undique  claudit 
Sylva;  vocant  Tempe,  per  quae  Peneus,  ab  imo 
Effusus  Pindo  spumosis  volvitur  undis, 
Dejectuque  gravi  tenues  agitantia  fumos 
Nubila  conducit,  summasque  aspergine  sylvas 
Impluit  et  sonitu  pJusquam  vicina  fatigat. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  Ontario  was 
covered  by  an  impenetrable  forest,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  French  in  Essex  Comity,  there  were  no  settlements 
from  Detroit  to  Montreal.  A  few  hundred  Indians  and 
innumerable  bears  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  hyperborean 
desert.  In  this  Ultima  Thule  of  desolation  what  place  could 
there  be  for  classical  culture?  Yet,  in  1786,  the  classics  were 
taught  in  Kingston;  and,  amid  surroundings  as  strange  and 
primitive  as  the  Roman  outposts  in  Scotland,  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  secondary  education  in  Ontario. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart  belongs  the  honour  of  these 
early  efforts.  He  was  a  LoyaUst  from  Pennsylvania,  at  first 
a  Presbyterian,  afterwards  ordained  in  England  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  He  had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Mohawk 
Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  came  to  Upper  Canada 
after  the  Revolution  as  cliaplain  of  the  forces  stationed  at 
Kingston.  He  was  a  man  of  some  scholarship,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Upper  Canada.  Com- 
pelled by  the  necessity  of  educating  his  sons.  Dr.  Stuart 
opened  his  school.  It  was  a  modest  enterprise  and  probably 
never  numbered  more  than  a  dozen  pupils  at  one  time;  but 
the  attempt  greatly  pleased  Simcoe  on  his  arrival  in  1792, 
and  a  grant  of  £100  was  made  by  the  legislature  to  encourage 
the  undertaking.  Among  the  pupils  of  this  school  the  best 
known  was  the  Rev.  O'Kill  Stuart,  who  was  the  first  rector 
of  St.  James  Cathedral,  Toronto,  and  also  first  rector  of  the 
York  Grammar  School.  To  Dr.  Stuart's  school  there  attaches 
the  fame  of  priority,  and  it  has  also  found  a  place  in  poetry; 
at  least,  so  it  is  averred,  for  hither  in  1804,  in  the  course  of 
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his  wanderings,  came  that  Irish  Anacreon,  Thomas  Moore. 
Viewing  the  log  dwelling  of  Dr.  Stuart,  which  was  at  once 
parsonage  and  academy,  he  saw  neither  parsonage  nor 
academy.  It  suggested  a  train  of  thought  neither  clerical 
nor  academic.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  undoubted  author- 
ity of  the  late  Rev.  Prof.  Williamson  of  Queen's  University, 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  the  lines  found 
among  Moore's  Canadian  verses,  entitled  '' Ballad  Stanzas,'' 
were  inspired  by  the  sedate  dwelling  of  the  pioneer  clergyman 
and  pedagogue  of  Ontario. 

During  this  romantic  period  of  first  settlement,  mention 
should  be  made  of  an  unexpected  ally  of  the  classics.  The 
famous  Mohawk  chief  Brant  or  Thayendenegea  was  deservedly 
a  man  of  great  reputation.  He  bore  himself  with  wit  and  grace 
at  the  court  of  George  III.  He  built  the  first  church  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  his  wise  diplomacy  secured  to  his  tribe 
a  permanent  settlement  in  the  province.  The  character  of 
this  great  chief,  and  one  might  almost  say  great  man, 
exhibited  a  strange  mixture  of  Christian  grace  and  savage 
cruelty;  but  strangest  of  aU,  if  travellers'  tales  be  true,  he 
was  a  lover  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Isaac  Weldt,  a  traveller 
through  Upper  Canada  in  1792,  reports  that  Brant  had  been 
heard  to  regret  that  his  labours  on  behalf  of  his  tribe  left  him 
no  time  to  pursue  the  study  of  Greek,  in  which  he  desired 
to  perfect  himself  that  he  might  still  further  improve  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Mohawk.  One 
wonders  if  this  admiration  for  the  classics  was  one  of  the  fruits 
of  his  visit  to  England  and  his  friendship  with  the  great. 
Certainly  in  other  respects  he  lived  like  a  gentleman  at 
Burlington,  where  he  had  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the 
province,  enjoyed  a  handsome  income,  and,  it  is  said,  kept 
twenty  negro  slaves. 

With  Simcoe,  in  1792,  began  a  new  era  only  slightly  less 
primitive  than  the  preceding  thirty  years.  Roads  began  to 
be  built — at  least  Yonge  Street  and  Dundas  Street  were 
blazed  through  the  forest,  but  it  was  nearly  fifteen  years 
before  they  became  at  all  passable.     This  era  was  still  an 
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era  of  Indians,  bears,  wolves,  and  all  things  dear  to  the  school- 
boy's imagination.  There  was  little  Latin  and  less  Greek. 
But  in  the  governor's  mind  there  were  dreams  of  higher 
education,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  a  grammar  school 
system  and  of  a  university  were  made. 

The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  with  its  Clergy  Reserves 
and  its  attempted  aristocratic  institutions,  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  educational  struggle  which 
continued  for  fifty  years.  Simcoe,  full  of  memories  of  the 
American  war  and  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  politically 
a  reactionist.  Soldiers  stood  on  parade  and  bands  played 
with  as  much  decorum  and  ceremony  amid  the  forest  as  before 
the  Palace  of  St.  James  in  London.  But  we  must  not  digress, 
except  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  the  beginning, 
in  Upper  Canada,  there  were  two  currents  ot  opinion,  which 
were  not  without  their  effect  upon  education,  and  so  upon 
the  destiny  of  classics  in  the  system  subsequently  developed. 

Before  considering,  however,  the  grammar  school  system, 
we  must  return  to  Kingston.  Here,  in  1799,  at  the  invitation 
of  Robert  Hamilton  and  Richard  Cartwright,  there  arrived 
from  Scotland  the  young  Scotchman  who  was  destined  to 
occupy  an  important  position  in  the  histor^'^  of  the  province. 
John  Strachan  came  to  Canada  under  a  misunderstanding. 
He  expected  to  be  head  of  the  projected  university.  Finding 
that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  such  a  foundation, 
although  greatly  disappointed,  he  decided  to  remain  and  to 
accept  a  position  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Cartwright  and 
other  gentlemen  in  Kingston.  We  are  not  concerned  at  pre- 
sent with  the  great  part  which  Dr.  Strachan  subsequently 
played  in  public  affairs,  in  education,  and  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  of  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  he  came  as  a  teacher,  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen;  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  his  attainments  as  a 
classical  scholar.  This  is  somewhat  difficult  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century,  and  indeed  the  great  combativeness  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  public  life,  and  the  pugnacity  which  made 
him  so  formidable  a  champion  of  his  cause,  have  somewhat 
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obscured  that  side  of  his  character  to  which  our  attention 
is  now  directed.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  he  knew 
Latin  well,  for  he  easily  gained  at  Aberdeen  a  bursary  awarded 
in  this  subject.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
his  professors.  He  was  a  successful  teacher  at  £50  a  year  in 
Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  note  that  when 
Strachan  was  an  applicant  for  the  parish  school  at  Kettle 
he  waited  on  Dr.  John  Hunter  of  St.  Andrews,  and  asked 
him  to  examine  him.  He  did  so,  and  told  Strachan  that 
'^he  was  no  great  things,  but  would  be  the  best  there  not- 
withstanding.'' As  Strachan  was  greatly  pleased  with  this 
verdict,  we  may  consider  it  as  flattering. 

If  we  add  to  these  facts  the  reputation  which  Dr.  Strachan 
enjoyed  as  a  teacher,  and  the  fact  that  classical  studies  in 
those  days  were  pursued  even  in  remote  parts  of  Scotland 
with  an  ardour  and  thoroughness  almost  unknown  in  Canada 
to-day,  we  shall  feel  satisfied  that  the  first  classical  master 
in  Upper  Canada  was  something  of  a  scholar.  We  could  judge 
very  accurately,  I  think,  if  it  were  possible  to  recapture  a 
certain  fugitive  composition  of  Mr.  Strachan's,  which  has  so 
far  eluded  search.  This  was  a  Latin  ode  in  Sapphic  metre 
addressed  to  Bishop  Mountain  of  Quebec  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  paid  by  that  ecclesiastic  to  Mr.  Strachan's  school. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  first  effort  of  the  classic  muse  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  muse  was  certainly  singing  amid  surroundings 
as  desperate  as  when  Ovid  consoled  his  exile  at  Tomi.  But 
there  was  something  more  than  poetry  in  that  ode.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  question  was  discussed  of 
choosing  some  one  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  proposed  college 
which  Simcoe  had  projected,  it  was  decided  that  an  English 
graduate  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  might  not  be  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  colonial  conditions,  and  that  the  comparative 
poverty  of  Scotland  would  be  a  fitter  preparation  for  the 
remote  hardships  of  life  in  Upper  Canada.  So  the  position 
had  been  offered  first  to  the  great  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  subse- 
quently to  Mr.  Strachan.  No  doubt,  then,  our  young  scholar 
in  Cornwall  wished  to  overcome  by  choice  phrase  and  blame- 
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less  metre  that  prejudice  which  Enghshmen  have  always  been 
felt  to  entertain  in  favour  of  English  erudition. 

The  bishop,  duly  gratified  by  the  scholarly  compliments, 
repUed  in  dignified  language,  which  was  punctuated,  however, 
by  a  gentle  waving  of  the  pastoral  staff  as  he  warned  the  young 
clergyman  not  to  allow  academic  amusements  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  more  important  duties.  That  Sapphic  ode  may 
not  have  been  flawless,  but  had  it  been  an  unworthy  effort 
it  possibly  would  have  hindered  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Strachan 
to  the  bishopric  of  Toronto,  an  event  which  took  place  a 
few  years  later.  At  any  rate,  more  trifling  matters  have 
produced  equally  momentous  results.  The  ode  is  lost,  but 
what  Dr.  Mountain  wrote  in  reply,  dated  January  25th, 
1804,  is  as  follows:  ^^With  respect  to  your  ode,  I  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of 
a  composition  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  speak  so  very 
favourably  of  me.  But  I  must  not  refuse  to  do  you  justice, 
nor  myself  the  pleasure  of  saying  that,  in  my  judgement, 
it  has  real  poetical  merit,  and  contains  sentiments  which  do 
equal  honour  to  your  feelings  and  your  taste.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  the  cultivation  of  this  talent,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
and  applied  to  proper  subjects,  may  clearly  be  placed  under 
a  class  of  amusements  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  charge,  nor 
need  I,  I  am  convinced,  caution  you  against  indulging  even 
this  elegant  and  pleasing  talent  to  the  neglect  of  more 
important  pursuits  and  more  profitable  studies.  The  very 
sentiments  contained  in  the  ode  are  pledges  that  such  a 
caution  is  unnecessary.'' 

But  we  are  anticipating,  for  Bishop  Mountain's  visit  did 
not  take  place  while  Mr.  Strachan  was  in  Kingston,  but  after 
he  had  removed  to  Cornwall.  In  Kingston,  Strachan's 
school  numbered  a  dozen  boys,  and  his  abihty  as  a  teacher 
became  widely  known.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  influence 
and  friendship  of  Dr.  Stuart  induced  the  young  scholar  to 
take  orders,  and  after  ordination  he  was  appointed  to  Corn- 
wall as  his  first  parish.  The  school  in  Kingston  was  reluct- 
antly abandoned,  but  was  reopened  in  Cornwall.     Here,  in  a 
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building  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  grammar  school 
building  in  Ontario,  a  school  was  conducted  whose  influence 
may  be  shown  to  have  been  historic,  and,  inasmuch  as 
secondary  education  at  that  period  was  chiefly  classical,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  longer  on  this  incident  of  colonial 
education.  Much,  however,  has  been  written  about  Dr. 
Strachan's  methods  as  a  teacher ;  and  the  names  of  his  pupils, 
who  came  to  him  from  remote  districts,  are  the  names  of  the 
men  who  were  prominent  in  early  Upper  Canadian  history, 
and  are  known  to  all.  It  should  be  remarked  as  of  interest 
that  one  of  Dr.  Strachan^s  pupils  at  Cornwall,  afterwards 
the  Rev.  William  Macaulay,  rector  of  Picton,  proceeded  in 
1816  to  Oxford,  and  although  he  did  not  remain  longer  than 
two  years  and  consequently  did  not  take  his  degree,  he  was 
the  first  student  from  Ontario  to  approach  that  famous  seat 
of  ancient  learning. 

In  1812,  Dr.  Strachan,  who  had  now  been  laureated  by 
his  Alma  Mater,  Aberdeen,  and  whose  fame  was  therefore 
more  than  provincial,  removed  to  York,  the  capital  of  the 
province.  That  everything  in  Canada  was  still  very  primitive 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  York  was  a  wooden  village  of  not 
more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  while  to  reach  it  from 
Cornwall  required  a  journey  of  two  weeks. 

We  are  not  yet  done  with  this  fiery  and  energetic  Scotch- 
man, the  living  impersonation  of  what  that  old  schoolmaster, 
Buchanan,  first  called  the  prcefervidum  ingenium  Scotorum. 
If  the  mention  of  his  name  grows  wearisome,  it  must  be 
explained  that  half  of  the  educational  life  of  the  province 
down  to  1850,  was  animated  by  his  activities.  He  lived  to 
a  ripe  old  age  and  died  in  1867  full  of  honours.  He  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  president  of 
the  Provincial  Board  of  Education.  He  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
founder  of  Toronto  University,  and  the  first  principal  of 
King^s]College.  He  was  the  founder  of  Trinity  University, 
and  the  principalship  of  McGill  University  was  offered  to 
him  on  its  foundation. 
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The  other  half  of  our  educational  history  during  this 
period  is  associated  with  the  name  of  another  clergyman  of 
another  denomination.  A  man  of  equal  energy  and  deter- 
mination, who,  at  the  time  when  Strachan  was  teaching  in 
Cornwall,  was  an  infant  in  Norfolk  County,  Ontario,  showing 
no  sign  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  the  great  opponent  of 
all  that  Strachan  so  ably  championed.  Could  John  Strachan 
at  this  time  have  stood  beside  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Egerton 
Ryerson  and,  muttering  some  Thracian  magic  or  Etruscan 
formula,  have  metamorphosed  the  infant  Hercules  of  educa- 
tional reform  into  a  supporter  of  Canadian  Toryism,  there 
would  have  been  fewer  controversial  buffets  given  and 
received.  We  will  not  now  stir  the  ashes  of  those  ancient 
controversies.  Ryerson,  too,  was  a  great  and  typical  Can- 
adian, and  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later  about  his 
contribution  to  classical  education.  The  educational  world 
in  Ontario  has  profited  by  the  diverging  ideas  of  these  two 
distinguished  leaders. 

It  is  time  now,  having  narrated  the  origin  of  the  Cornwall 
Grammar  School,  to  consider  how  classical  education  fared 
elsewhere  in  the  province  in  the  years  between  1791  and 
1812.  At  Newark,  chosen  by  Simcoe  as  his  first  capital, 
a  school  was  opened  in  1792  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Addison, 
who  received  from  the  government  a  grant  of  £100,  following 
the  precedent  of  the  grant  to  Dr.  Stuart.  In  1796,  in  Newark, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Arthurs  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to 
give  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek.  His  advertisement  in 
the  pioneer  paper  stated  that  ^'If  any  number  of  boys  offer 
and  books  can  be  procured,  a  Latin  class  will  be  commenced 
immediately. '^  There  was  a  garrison  school  for  elementary 
teaching  at  Newark  at  this  time,  and  before  1812  there  was 
a  grammar  school  which  was  held  at  first  in  the  block-house. 
At  a  later  period,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  this  became  a  noted  classical  school. 

At  York,  in  1802,  Dr.  W.  W.  Baldwin,  father  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Baldwin,  decided  to  open  a  classical  school  and  issued 
the    following    notice:    ''Understanding    that    some    of    the 
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gentlemen  of  this  town  have  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the 
estabhshment  of  a  classical  school,  Dr.  Baldwin  begs  leave 
to  inform  them  and  the  public  that  he  intends  on  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  January  next  (1802),  to  open  a  school  in  which 
he  will  instruct  twelve  boys  in  reading,  writing,  the  classics, 
and  arithmetic.  The  terms  for  each  boy,  eight  guineas  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  One  guinea  entrance  and  one 
cord  of  wood  to  be  supplied  by  each  boy  on  opening  the 
school.'^ 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Baldwin  was  an  ambitious  man  and 
had  visions  of  founding  a  family.  He  acquired  property 
which  he  laid  out  on  a  grand  scale.  The  noble  width  of 
Spadina  Avenue  is  still  an  evidence  of  these  ambitions  of  a 
century  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stream  of  classical 
influence  flowing  from  his  school  showed  itself  intensely 
democratic,  for  his  famous  son,  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin,  was 
an  undoubted  Liberal  and  was  the  first  to  enact  in  Canada 
laws  abolishing  entail;  and,  what  is  more  closely  related  to 
our  present  subject,  he  was  the  author  of  the  University  Bill 
which  removed  Toronto  University  from  denominational 
control. 

To  return  again  to  the  Kingston  district.  In  1811  Bath 
Academy  was  founded.  This  was  a  classical  school  conducted 
by  Mr.  Barnabas  Bidwell,  a  scholarly  man  from  Massachu- 
setts. Here  were  educated  several  of  the  public  men  of  the 
period,  Mr.  Peter  Perry,  Attorney-General  Hagerman,  and 
the  Hon.  Marshall  Spring  Bidwell,  a  politician  of  the  rebellion 
period  and  the  hero  of  a  well-known  incident.  The  younger 
Bidwell  was  the  victim  of  the  spleen  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head 
and  had  to  leave  the  country.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
legislation  which  gave  dissenting  bodies  in  Ontario  the  right 
to  hold  property  and  to  celebrate  matrimony. 

So  far  the  educational  efforts  described  were  of  a  private 
nature;  but  in  1807  the  first  Grammar  School  Act  was  passed. 
This  Act  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school 
in  each  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was 
divided.     The  Act   provided  for  a  grant  of  £100  in  each 
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district  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  and  £50  for  an  assistant, 
if  such  were  necessary.  A  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed 
in  each  district  whose  duty  it  was  to  nominate  a  jSt  and 
discreet  person  as  teacher  and  to  examine  into  the  moral 
character,  learning,  and  capacity  of  such  person  so  nominated, 
and  being  satisfied  with  the  moral  character,  learning,  and 
capacity  of  such  person  to  recommend  his  appointment  to 
the  lieutenant-governor.  This  was  all  the  machinery.  The 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  was  left  to  the  zeal  of  com- 
munities, and  there  was  no  inspection  or  programme  of 
studies.  These  schools,  at  a  later  date  commonly  known  as 
grammar  schools,  were  at  first  called  district  schools,  there 
being  one  in  each  district.  Under  the  Act  of  1807,  grammar 
schools  were  authorized  (1)  at  Sandwich,  (2)  in  the  Township 
of  Townsend,  Norfolk  County,  afterwards  the  London  Gram- 
mar School,  (3)  at  Newark  or  Niagara,  (4)  at  York,  (5)  in 
the  Township  of  Hamilton,  Northumberland  County,  (6)  at 
Kingston,  (7)  in  the  Township  of  Augustus,  afterwards 
transferred  to  Brockville,  (8)  at  Cornwall. 

Of  these  schools,  only  Cornwall,  Kingston,  Brockville, 
York,  Niagara,  London,  and  Sandwich  were  actually  estab- 
lished before  the  war  of  1812.  Probably  at  that  time  they 
did  not  contain  altogether  more  than  one  hundred  pupils. 
They  were  situated  sometimes  two  hundred  miles  apart. 
Only  one  or  two  had  special  buildings;  a  room  in  the  teacher's 
house,  a  shed  or  a  deserted  blacksmith  shop  housed  the  others. 
Books  were  very  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain.  It  took  six 
months  to  secure  a  supply  from  England,  and  even  as  late 
as  1832  a  journey  from  Kingston  to  New  York  occupied  two 
weeks.  We  can  appreciate  the  remark  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Arthurs,  already  quoted,  that  he  would  begin  the  teaching 
of  Latin  if  a  supply  of  books  could  be  obtained. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  war  of  1812-14,  when  educa- 
tional progress  came  to  a  standstill.  The  Kingston  Grammar 
School  remained  open  with  difficulty.  The  Niagara  Granamar 
School  was  closed,  and  very  probably,  also,  the  other  frontier 
schools.     Bath  Academy  was  used  as  a  barracks,  but  was 
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reopened  after  the  war.  When  the  Americans  burned  York, 
the  Grammar  School — one  of  the  very  few  school  buildings 
in  the  province — ^fortimately  escaped  destruction. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  a  great  revival  of 
interest  in  education,  and  the  grammar  school  system  was 
greatly  extended.  Supplementary  schools  were  authorized 
where  required  in  the  various  districts,  the  area  of  which 
was  changed  as  the  population  increased ;  and  any  one  who  is 
curious  about  the  matter  may  see  their  boundaries  in  1820 
by  consulting  the  excellent  map  of  Upper  Canada  contained 
in  Gourley^s  Survey,  published  in  that  year.  It  will  be  seen 
there  that  the  Home  District,  for  example,  comprised  the 
counties  of  York,  Simcoe,  and  Ontario,  for  which  large  area 
the  only  grammar  school  was  the  York  Grammar  School. 

The  seven  schools  in  actual  existence  in  1812  increased 
to  eleven  in  1826,  with  an  attendance  of  about  three  hundred 
pupils.  In  1843,  there  were  twenty-five  schools  with  eight 
hundred  pupils,  which  had  increased  by  1850  to  fifty  schools 
with  about  two  thousand  pupils.  That  these  schools  were 
primarily  classical  schools  is  proved  by  the  programmes  of 
studies  prepared  in  1816  by  Dr.  Strachan,  and  in  1839  by 
the  Council  of  King's  College,  who  at  that  time  assumed  the 
supervision  of  the  grammar  schools  and  prepared  a  curriculum 
almost  exclusively  classical. 

According  to  the  programme  of  1816,  boys  began  at  the 
age  of  seven  with  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  and  at  the  age 
of  eleven  with  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  boys  were  supposed  to  have  read  in  Latin,  Phaedrus, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Sallust,  Cicero,  Liv}^  Juvenal,  and  Tacitus;  and  in  Greek, 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  Thucyd- 
ides;  and  in  both  languages  composition  in  prose  and  verse 
was  prescribed.  This  was  the  ideal  programme  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Strachan,  who,  in  1824,  was  chairman  of  the  General 
Board  of  Education  for  the  province. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  follow  in  detail  the  history  of 
the  various  grammar  schools  between  1812  and  1850,  nor  will 
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it  be  necessary,  for  the  same  criticisms  apply  to  all.  First, 
in  regard  to  the  teachers.  These  were  generally  Old  Country- 
men, and  this  fact  argued  well  at  that  time  for  thoroughness 
in  the  teaching  of  the  classics.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that,  in  contrast  to  present  conditions,  in  1825  a  certain  Mr. 
Baxter  failed  to  secure  an  appointment  at  Kingston  because 
he  was  a  Canadian  and  the  trustees  desired  an  English 
graduate.  Very  frequently  clergymen  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Strachan  were  appointed.  Cornwall,  however,  had  a  suc- 
cession of  Scottish  Presbyterian  ministers,  ending  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Urquhart,  1827-1857,  a  famous  classic  who 
was,  we  are  told,  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  scholar. 
He  belonged  to  the  Scotch  Establishment  and  was  after- 
wards professor  at  Queen's  University.  Among  Dr.  Urqu- 
hart's  many  famous  pupils  in  Cornwall  was  the  Hon.  John 
Sandfield  Macdonald,  who  has  left  a  flattering  tribute  to  his 
old  school.  '^I  owe,''  he  said,  '^all  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  I  have  maintained  throughout  my  career  to  my  learning 
and  attendance  at  that  school." 

Many  of  these  clergymen  and  early  teachers  were 
graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  For  example.  Dr. 
McCaul,  the  first  president  of  Toronto  University,  Dr. 
Bayley  of  London  Grammar  School,  Mr.  Gore  the  first  princi- 
pal of  Barrie  Grammar  School,  and  many  others.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  played  an  important  part  in  pioneer  educa- 
tion which  should  not  be  forgotten.  If  the  name  of  Dr. 
McCaul,  greatest  of  Grecians,  receives  only  a  passing  mention, 
it  is  because  his  career  lies  partly  outside  the  period  under 
consideration,  but  it  would  be  an  oversight  to  omit  a  tribute 
to  his  brilliant  scholarship. 

As  at  an  earlier  period,  little  attention  was  paid  to  proper 
buildings.  As  late  as  1830  the  grammar  school  was  often  a 
wretched  house  or  a  ruinous  building  altogether  unfit  for  the 
purpose,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  In  1838,  the 
trustees  of  the  Johnstown  District  reported  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  that  the  grammar  school  building  was  an  old  frame 
building,  very  cold  and  inconvenient.     In  the  same  year,  the 
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trustees  of  the  Midland  District  reported  as  follows:  ^'The 
Trustees  of  the  District  Grammar  School  earnestly  desire  to 
call  your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  decayed  state  of  the 
building  now  occupied  as  the  District  Grammar  School.  They 
beg  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  in  a  year  or  two  at  most 
it  will  be  in  such  a  ruinous  state  as  to  be  absolutely  untenable; 
and  they  have  no  funds  at  their  disposal  from  which  they 
could  either  repair  the  present  house  or  erect  a  building  more 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  District."  Not  till  1839  did 
the  government  pass  a  bill  which  authorized  the  payment  of 
$800  towards  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  each  district, 
provided  that  an  equal  sum  was  voluntarily  contributed  by 
the  inhabitants. 

Teachers  were  appointed  directly  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  nomination  of  the  various  boards,  and  could 
only  be  removed  by  him.  The  schools  were  supported  by 
a  yearly  legislative  grant  of  £100  to  each  school,  which 
remained  the  same  throughout  the  period  under  consideration. 
As  fees  were  always  charged,  the  teacher's  revenue  was  aug- 
mented in  this  way,  but  there  were  no  municipal  taxes  till 
a  very  much  later  date.  For  instruction  in  the  lower  branches, 
£4,  and  for  instruction  in  Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics, 
£5  was  the  fee.  There  was  a  provision,  however,  in  the 
Grammar  School  Act  of  1820,  whereby  ten  of  the  most 
promising  pupils  in  each  district  should  be  educated  free  at 
the  District  Grammar  School.  Once  in  four  years  every 
common  school  in  the  district  sent  up  the  names  of  not  more 
than  four  proposed  free  scholars.  These  names  were  written 
on  separate  slips  of  paper  which  were  put  into  a  box,  and  ten 
names  were  drawn;  the  fortunate  scholars  were  known  as 
King's  scholars,  and  were  entitled  to  exemption  from  fees. 

The  grammar  schools  were  intended  originally  for  boys. 
Occasionally,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  master,  girls  were 
allowed  to  attend  once  or  twice  during  the  week,  when  lessons 
were  assigned  to  them  which  they  prepared  at  home.  Co- 
education in  secondary  schools  was  unknown,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period ;  Minerva  was  undisturbed  in  her  important 
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duties  by  the  pranks  of  Cupid,  but  by  1850  perhaps  half  of 
the  schools  admitted  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Nor  was  the 
present  generous  allowance  of  holidays  the  rule.  Only  a  short 
recess  in  the  summer,  a  day  or  two  at  Easter,  and  at  Christmas, 
and  work  on  Saturdays  was  the  custom  of  those  strenuous 
times. 

The  best  known  of  the  grammar  schools  was  the  Home 
District,  or  York  Grammar  School.  Its  history  has  been 
carefully  traced  by  local  historians.  Situated  in  the  square 
to  the  north  of  St.  James^  Cathedral,  it  had  a  close  connexion 
with  the  church;  and  incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
a^  St.  James  was  the  temple  of  the  Family  Compact  and  Dr. 
Strachan  the  high  priest  of  that  alliance,  so  York  Grammar 
School  was  for  many  years  the  nursery  of  Canadian  high 
Toryism.  The  York  Grammar  School  in  1829  was  merged 
into  the  Upper  Canada  College,  which  appeared  first  under 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School.  The  headmaster. 
Dr.  Philhps,  became  the  vice-principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College.  The  citizens  of  York,  however,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  new  arrangement,  and  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
reopening  of  the  grammar  school,  whose  history  therefore  has 
been  almost  unbroken  from  1807  to  the  present  time. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Dr.  Strachan  and  his 
influence  on  education.  His  great  antagonist.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
was  a  native  Canadian  and  a  product  of  the  grammar  school 
system  as  it  was  in  those  days.  True,  he  owed  most  of  his 
success  to  a  certain  touch  of  genius  and  to  great  force  of 
character,  but  it  will  be  of  interest  in  our  present  purpose 
to  trace  the  history  of  his  education  and  acquaintance  with 
the  classics.  He  attended  as  a  boy  the  London  District 
Grammar  School,  which  was  taught  by  Mr.  James  Mitchell, 
an  excellent  classical  scholar,  within  half  a  mile  of  his  father^s 
farm  in  Norfolk  County.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  Scotchman 
who  had  obtained  a  position  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Strachan.  In  his  school  Ryerson  became  an  usher,  and 
taught  with  success  while  Mr.  Mitchell  attended  to  the  more 
congenial  pursuit  of  gardening.     Ryerson  afterwards  pursued 
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his  studies  in  Hamilton,  about  1825,  under  Mr.  John  Law, 
then  head  of  the  Gore  District  grammar  school.  He  says,  ^'I 
applied  myself  with  such  ardour  and  prepared  such  an  amount 
in  both  Latin  and  Greek  that  Mr.  Law  said  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  give  the  time  to  hear  me  read  all  that 
I  had  prepared,  and  that  he  would  therefore  examine  me  on 
the  translation  and  construction  of  the  more  difficult  passages, 
remarking  more  than  once  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
human  mind  to  sustain  long  the  strain  that  I  was  imposing 
on  mine.''  The  result  thus  foretold  was  a  brain  fever.  In 
1824  his  diary,  covering  the  same  period,  contains  the  follow- 
ing entries:  August  16th.  ^This  day  I  commenced  my 
studies  by  reading  Latin  and  Greek  with  Mr.  Law."  August 
17th,  ^'I  have  been  reading  Virgil's  Georgics,  I  find  them 
very  difficult  and  have  only  read  seventy  lines."  August 
24th,  '*I  shall  finish  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics  to-day, 
which  is  the  seventh  day  since  I  commenced  them.  I  expect 
to  finish  them  in  four  weeks  from  this  time.  My  mind  improves 
and  I  feel  much  encouraged.  My  labour  is  uniform  and 
constant  from  the  dawn  of  day  till  near  eleven  at  night,  i 
have  not  a  moment  to  play  the  flute."  September  15th, 
'^I  have  read  three  books  of  the  Georgics  and  three  Odes  of 
Horace,  but  the  last  week  I  have  read  scarcely  any,  as  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  company  and  there  has  been  no 
school."  Later  on,  when  stationed  at  Saltfleet,  he  writes, 
"On  my  leisure  days  I  read  from  ten  to  twenty  verses  of 
Greek  a  day."  Still  later,  when  stationed  at  the  Credit, 
in  the  midst  of  his  success  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians, 
he  writes,  "Having  no  place  for  retirement,  and  living  in 
the  midst  of  bustle  and  noise,  I  have  forgotten  a  good  deal 
of  my  Greek  and  Latin,  and  have  made  but  httle  progress 
in  other  things." 

Mr.  Law,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  teacher  of 
Egerton  Ryerson,  was  a  young  Scotchman  who  had  been 
trained  for  the  ministry  of  the  Estabhshed  Church.  He  was 
the  first  headmaster  of  the  Gore  or  Hamilton  school,  was  an 
accomplished   scholar,   very   thorough   in   his   teaching  and 
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strict  in  discipline,  and  had,  it  is  said,  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  the  rod.  The  provincial  reputation  of  this  school 
attracted  many  pupils,  among  whom  Ryerson  was  the  most 
distinguished.  A  schoolmate,  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Mills, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ryerson  writes,  ^^The  very  fact  of  your 
attending  this  school  gave  eclat  to  it,  as  you  were  considered 
a  well  educated  young  man,  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  us. 
Your  studies,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  were  confined 
entirely  to  reading  Latin  and  Greek,  and  I  know  Mr.  Law 
and  the  whole  school  looked  upon  you  as  being  a  credit  to 
it.''  Having  mentioned  the  Gore  District  Grammar  School, 
it  should  be  stated  that  it  enjoyed  a  second  period  of  great 
prosperity  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rae,  1836-48,  who  had 
WiUiam  Tassie  for  his  assistant.  The  fame  of  the  latter  as 
headmaster  of  Gait  from  1853  to  1881  takes  us  beyond  the 
period  under  consideration. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Ryerson.  He  was  not,  in  the 
modern  sense,  a  classical  scholar,  but  he  was  a  weU  educated 
man  and  a  credit  to  the  pioneer  schools.  A  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  classics  would  have  added  little  to 
his  native  genius.  By  choosing  the  via  media  in  politics 
during  the  perilous  crisis  of  1837,  he  really  saved  the  country, 
for  his  influence  was  enormous,  and  having  won  the  confidence 
of  the  British  government  he  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of 
Superintendent  of  Education.  By  his  legislation  in  1853, 
the  grammar  schools  became  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system,  and  the  destiny  of  the  classics  in  Ontario  was  thence- 
forward guided  by  the  university  requirements  for  matri- 
culation. 

Classics  under  the  new  system  were  not  able  to  retain 
their  exclusive  position  in  secondary  education;  but,  if  less 
exclusive,  their  position,  together  with  the  whole  system,  was 
more  secure.  Under  the  new  system,  as  Dr.  Ryerson 
announced  in  1846,  ^^No  man  in  one  and  the  same  school 
and  on  one  and  the  same  day  would  be  found  making  the 
absurd  and  abortive  attempt  of  teaching  the  a,  b,  c's,  reading, 
spelling,    writing,    arithmetic,    grammar,    geography    (in    all 
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their  gradations),  together  with  Latin,   Greek  and  mathe- 
matics/' 

The  founding  of  Upper  Canada  College  in  1829  was  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  classical  teaching. 
In  a  sense,  Upper  Canada  College  was  an  offshoot  of  the 
grammar  school  system.  It  appeared  first  as  the  Royal 
Grammar  School.  A  great  deal  of  bitter  controversy  raged 
about  the  establishment  of  this  institution.  In  the  minds 
of  some,  the  action  of  Sir  John  Colborne  was  condemned. 
The  founding  of  Upper  Canada  College,  which  took  place 
suddenly  and  without  previous  discussion,  seemed  to  one 
section  of  the  community  an  act  only  surpassed  in  turpitude 
by  the  endowing  of  the  forty-four  rectories  on  the  eve  of  the 
governor's  departure  from  Canada 

But  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  controversial  side  of 
this  important  event.  It  had  a  profound  effect  upon  edu- 
cation in  Ontario  by  immediately  elevating  the  standard 
and  setting  an  example  of  sound  scholarship  to  be  the  envy 
and  despair  of  every  grammar  school  in  the  province.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  A  sum  of  money  more  than  double 
the  expenditure  on  all  the  grammar  schools  together  was  to 
be  expended  in  salaries.  An  ample  endowment  was  provided, 
and  while  the  half-starved  grammar  schools  shivered  in 
ruinous  shacks  and  their  teachers  received  a  beggarly  five 
hundred  dollars,  the  principal  and  vice-principal  of  the  new 
foundation  received  three  thousand  dollars  each,  while  other 
salaries  were  proportionate.  The  buildings,  which  until  a 
few  years  ago  were  familiar  to  all  on  King  Street,  were  erected 
and  were  adequate  in  every  way  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

The  classics  were  well  taught  in  the  new  school.  One 
has  only  to  glance  at  the  list  of  masters  to  be  assured  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  principal  and  head  of  the  classical 
department  was  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Harris,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  the  vice-principal  was  the  Rev.  I. 
PhiUips,  D.D.,of  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Both  these 
gentlemen  became  well  known  as  successful  teachers.  Then, 
there  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Matthews,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke 
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Hall,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Boulton,  B.A.,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  classical 
department  was  very  strong. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  protests  began  to  be  made 
as  to  the  character  of  the  institution.  Latin  prose  and 
Latin  verse  did  not  seem  sufficiently  practical  to  an  influential 
section  of  the  community,  and  in  1831,  about  a  year  after  the 
opening  of  the  college,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  signed,  among  others,  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Baldwin,  to  the  effect  that,  ^The  benefits  dispensed 
by  Upper  Canada  College  might,  in  their  opinion,  be  greatly 
extended  in  favour  of  the  children  of  many  families  in  this 
town  and  vicinity,  whose  parents  do  not  desire  them  to  be 
instructed  in  the  classics,  by  admitting  them  upon  less  expen- 
sive terms,  to  receive  an  English  education  only.  Wherefore, 
we  pray  that  His  Excellency  might  be  pleased  to  cause 
such  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  regulations,  and  such 
changes  in  the  College,  as  would  enable  His  Excellency's 
petitioners,  and  others  in  similar  circumstances,  to  have 
their  sons  educated  in  a  college  in  such  branches  of  an  English 
education  as  would  quahfy  them  for  discharging,  with 
efficiency  and  respectability,  the  scientific  and  other  business 
of  tradesmen  and  mechanics.'' 

To  this  expostulation  the  governor  replied  in  dignified 
terms  which  conveyed  to  his  petitioners  his  determination 
to  uphold  the  classical  programme.  He  assured  them, 
^That  a  boy,  who  is  admitted  to  the  college  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  with  industry  can  qualify  himself  to  enter  most 
professions  before  he  is  seventeen,  and  then  he  will  leave 
school  a  classical  scholar,  a  good  mathematician,  with  a  critical 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  will  find  that  his  commercial  education  has  not  been 
neglected."  Thus,  for  the  time  being,  classics  carried  the 
day. 

Upper  Canada  College  had  a  large  attendance  from  the 
first.  In  1831  there  were  126  boys,  while  in  1845  there  were 
178.     At  that  date  there  were  not  more  than  800  boys  in 
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all  the  twenty-five  grammar  schools  in  the  province,  and  the 
largest  of  them  had  not  more  than  52  pupils.  In  contrasting 
the  grammar  schools  and  Upper  Canada  College,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  most  of  the  former  were  one-master 
schools,  and  so  there  need  be  no  wonder  at  the  preeminence 
of  Upper  Canada  College  from  1830  to  1875.  The  grammar 
schools  did  their  best  to  emulate  their  rival,  but  a  proof  of 
their  inferiority  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  ten  years  of  the 
existence  of  King's  College,  from  1843  to  1853,  almost  all  the 
students  were  from  Upper  Canada  College,  while  even  at  a 
much  later  date,  it  was  unusual  for  scholarships  to  be  gained 
by  grammar  school  boys  in  competition  with  Upper  Canada 
College  boys. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Scadding,  D.D.,  was  classical  master 
in  Upper  Canada  College  from  1838  to  1862.  His  name  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Canadian  history,  and  the  very 
active  part  which  he  took  in  religious,  scientific,  and  edu- 
cational affairs  entitles  him  to  more  than  passing  mention. 
He  was  born  in  York,  and  was  educated  in  the  York  Grammar 
School,  where  he  learned  Latin  from  Dr.  Strachan  and  his 
assistant,  the  Rev.  Rossington  Elmes.  The  Scotch  pronun- 
ciation was  in  vogue  under  Dr.  Strachan,  and  was  not  unlike 
the  Roman  pronunciation  now  in  use.  Henry  Scadding 
proceeded  later  to  Cambridge  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Simcoe,  the  wife  of  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
Mrs.  Simcoe  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  province  in 
which  she  naturally  took  a  deep  interest,  and  by  the  education 
of  Dr.  Scadding  she  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  community.  In  passing,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  the  useful  antiquarian  studies  of  Mr.  John 
Ross  Robertson  are  due  to  the  example  of  Dr.  Scadding, 
whose  pupil  he  was. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  under  consideration,  there 
were  found  to  be  many  private  schools  scattered  through  the 
province,  in  about  half  of  which  elementary  classics  were 
taught.  No  doubt  many  of  these  were  girls'  schools,  as  girls 
were  not  always  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools.     There 
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is  no  time  to  say  anything  further  about  these  numerous 
enterprises.  One  only  seems  deserving  of  mention.  St. 
Catharine's  Collegiate  Institute  was  preceded  by  a  private 
establishment,  called  Grantham  Academy,  which  was  founded 
at  about  the  same  time  as  Upper  Canada  College,  and 
attained  considerable  fame. 

The  establishment  of  Upper  Canada  College  under 
Anglican  auspices  had  been  a  victory  for  the  party  of  Dr. 
Strachan,  and  immediately,  by  way  of  protest.  Upper  Canada 
Academy  was  founded  in  1832  by  the  Methodists  in  Cobourg. 
The  rivalry  was  keen,  and,  a  few  years  later,  in  the  same 
way,  Queen's  University  was  established  in  Kingston. 

The  first  principal  of  Upper  Canada  Academy,  the  Rev. 
Matthews  Richey,  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
a  man  of  classical  education,  though  not  a  graduate  of  any 
university.  He  remained  at  the  head  until  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  when  Upper  Canada  Academy 
became,  in  1841,  Victoria  College.  The  classical  attain- 
ments of  the  latter  have  been  already  discussed.  His  views 
on  education  made  him  favourable  to  a  more  inclusive 
scheme  than  the  old  exclusive  classical  programme.  He 
considered  it  more  important,  he  said,  that  a  student  should 
be  fitted  for  life  than  that  his  head  should  be  stuffed  with 
Latin  or  logic.  To  Victoria  College  belongs  the  honour  of 
granting,  in  1845,  the  first  diploma  to  a  graduate  in  Arts  in 
Upper  Canada,  its  first  session  being  held  in  1841,  that  of 
Queen's  in  1842,  and  King's  College  in  1843. 

The  school  books,  which  were  in  use  in  Canadian  schools 
between  1783  and  1850,  were  English,  Scotch,  or  American. 
On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Scadding,  it  is  stated  that  Lily's 
Latin  grammar,  first  published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
the  fons  et  exemplar  of  all  English  Latin  grammars,  was  in 
use  in  the  very  early  days.  This  fact  assures  us  that  teaching 
was  not  superficial,  if  we  remember  the  remark  of  Borrdw's 
schoolmaster  that  ^'he  had  never  known  any  boy  who  had 
learned  Lily's  Latin  grammar  who  had  not  been  in  after 
days  a  good  man."     As  late  as  1841,  in  the  course  of  studies 
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prescribed  for  grammar  schools  by  the  Council  of  King's 
CoUege,  there  appear  the  ^^ propria  quce  maribus^'  and  the 
^*as  in  prcesenti^^  which  were  composed  by  Lily  as  aids  to 
memory.  Dr.  Scadding  has  pointed  out  that  Lily's  grammar, 
which  has  been  used  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  fulfils 
an  interesting  prophecy  of  Erasmus  contained  in  the  following 
stanza  written  by  him  for  the  walls  of  St.  PauFs  School: 

Ludus  hie  sylvae  pariet  futurae 
Semina;  hinc  dives  nemus  imdequaque 
Densius  surgens  decorabit  Anglum 
Latius  orbem. 

Lily's  grammar  was  succeeded  by  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar,  which  was  only  a  rearrangement  of  Lily's  matter. 
Other  English  school  books  in  use  were  Valpy's  Latin  Delectus 
and  Greek  Delectus,  Bloomfield's  Contraction  of  Matthise's 
Greek  Granamar,  the  Eton  Electa,  and  the  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum,  if  the  latter  work,  which  emanated  from  the  Jesuits, 
may  be  included  with  the  English  books. 

Of  Scottish  books  there  was  Ruddiman's  Rudiments,  a 
famous  manual  much  used  by  Scottish  teachers.  Ruddiman's 
Rudiments  was  replaced  in  Edinburgh  about  1825  by  Adam's 
Latin  Granmiar,  a  book  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  teaching  because  it  was  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  the  American  Andrews'  and  Stoddart's  Latin 
Grammar,  and  this  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the  very  widely 
used  Bullion's  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  founded  on  the 
same  Scottish  work.  Very  many  editions  attest  the  useful- 
ness of  these  books,  which,  coming  from  the  United  States, 
were  widely  used  in  Canada.  The  proximity  of  the  American 
pubhshers  gave  their  books  a  distinct  advantage.  As  there 
were  no  railways  prior  to  1850,  the  difiiculties  of  transport- 
ation made  it  necessary  to  patronize  the  nearest  market.  At 
a  later  period  this  difficulty  was  remedied  in  part  by  Dr. 
Ryerson's  book  depository  at  the  Education  Department. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  stream  of  American  books  which 
flowed  into  Canada,  and  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  most 
famous  of  American  classical  editions.     In   1822,  the  Rev. 
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Charles  Authon,  rector  of  the  grammar  school  in  New  York, 
published  a  translation  of  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  more  than  fifty  annotated 
editions  of  the  classics.  Without  attempting  to  estimate 
the  contribution  to  classical  pedagogics  of  this  prolific  editor, 
who  for  many  years  had  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the 
educational  field,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  scholarship  of  his 
editions  was  frankly  borrowed  from  German  workshops, 
while  his  notes  aimed  at  rhetorical  paraphrase  rather  than 
exact  translation.  It  is  apparent  that  American  ideals  in 
teaching  had  a  great  influence  in  Canada  in  the  early  days, 
and  American  ideals  meant,  then,  that  translation  and  gram- 
mar took  precedence  of  composition  in  prose  and  verse. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  indebtedness  for  a 
portion  of  my  material  to  the  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Hodgins 
in  his  ^^Documentary  History.'^  The  task,  however,  of 
extracting  from  that  valuable  but  chaotic  mass  of  material 
the  scattered  references  to  the  classics  and  to  the  teachers 
in  the  grammar  schools  has  been  almost  as  difficult  as  the 
efforts  of  JEneas  to  recapture  the  wind-blown  leaves  of  the 
SibyFs  utterances. 

Percy  J.  Robinson 
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The  wine  of  love  for  us  flowed  not  in  vain,  1 

When  sin's  dark  fruit  was  crushed  by  lust  and  strife; 

For  though  our  lips  touch  not  the  cup  again. 

Our  souls  have  drunk  the  burning  draught  of  life. 

Frank  Oliver  Call 
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ly yiUCH  conflict  and  confusion  prevail  among  us  at  present 
^^^  on  the  all-important  question  of  ideals.  What  is  the 
true  type  of  the  finished  man,  and  how  are  we  to  set  about 
producing  him?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  normal  educa- 
tional system?  What  are  the  really  essential  elements  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  ^^embarras  de  richesse'^  presented  by  the 
bewildering  multiphcity  of  things  known,  and  knowable, 
that  lie  before  us,  each  calling  out  for  recognition  and  loudly 
insisting  on  its  special  claim  to  be  included  in  our  programme? 
It  is  indeed  hard  to  make  a  sane  and  well-balanced  choice. 
A  good  deal  must  be  left,  I  fancy,  to  personal  predilection. 
There  must  be  a  pretty  large  latitude  of  options.  We  must 
have  rather  a  robust  faith  in  the  instinctive  reason  of  the 
soundly  constituted  individual  grazing  at  will  and  going  for 
what  naturally  attracts  him.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome;  and 
there  is  fortunately  a  very  great  variety  of  means  whereby 
a  serious  man  who  is  in  earnest  about  making  the  most  of 
himself  may  be  kindled  into  a  fairly  full  and  happy  activity 
of  his  best  powers.  Supposing  him  to  be  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  healthy  curiosity  and  not  too  much  oppressed  in  his 
circumstances  by  the  grind  of  bread-winning,  then,  if  his 
formal  schooling  has  taught  him  to  read  even  his  own  language 
with  a  fair  comprehension  of  its  resources,  and  has  not  alto- 
gether crushed  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  he  may  go  very  far 
indeed. 

There  is  in  particular  one  element  quite  essential,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  the  equipment  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  really 
alive  and  awake,  which  would  need  no  more  than  this  simple 
preparation.  I  mean  the  feeling  for  the  past;  its  real  presence 
and  power  in  the  innermost  structure  of  the  present.  Most 
people  would  say  that  the  penetration  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  clear  grasp  of  physical  forces  and  the  far-reaching  applica- 
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tion  of  them  to  our  own  purposes,  is  the  most  distinctive  mark 
of  our  time.  But  the  unveiling  of  the  past  is  no  less  charac- 
teristic, the  endeavour  to  follow  once  more  with  a  certain 
critical  sympathy,  and  retrace  at  least  the  chief  milestones 
of  the  road  by  which  our  race  has  travelled.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  so  modern,  so  peculiarly  the  note  of  the  enlightened 
and  full-grown  free  man  of  the  twentieth  century  as  this 
impulse.  No  doubt  we  understand  the  mechanism  of  the 
physical  universe  with  a  definiteness  and  precision  of  detail 
never  attained  before  our  own  time.  And  with  the  under- 
standing goes  a  control  quite  undreamt  of  even  twenty  years 
ago.  We  are  under  no  illusions  at  all  about  it.  That  is  the 
main  difference  evolved,  through  a  long  maturing  process,  in 
our  spiritual  attitude.  It  is  a  system  of  adamantine  fixity; 
where  two  and  two  make  four  and  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  stretch  to  five  or  shrink  to  three  and  a  half ; 
where  a  given  amount  of  energy  may  change  its  shape  in  many 
various  ways  but  will  always  remain  under  all  changes  exactly 
identical  with  itself  in  quantity.  The  unshaken  conviction 
of  this  absolute  and  inviolable  quantitative  fixity  in  the  world 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  along  with  the  entire  disappearance 
from  it  of  all  the  haze  and  twihght  and  ^^dim  religious  hght^' 
which  once  seemed  to  make  its  hard  sharp  edges  plastic  to 
the  prayers  of  an  indolent  imagination,  this  clear  and  sober 
recognition  of  the  great  fundamental  Fact  and  unalterable 
Limit,  the  result  mainly  of  the  long  labours  of  science,  is,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  one  chief  distinguishing  mark  of  the  really 
modern  man,  and  an  indispensable  element  in  a  really  vigorous 
health  of  soul.  In  order  to  attain  to  it  fuUy,  to  have  it 
thoroughly  and  ineradicably  ingrained  by  the  most  effective 
method,  one  would  probably  need  to  submit  to  a  course  of 
careful  scientific  work  in  some  department  or  other.  And 
that  would  require  long  study  and  elaborate  teaching.  But 
the  other  great  distinguishing  mark  of  the  modern  spirit, 
some  not  inadequate  sense  of  the  march  of  man's  mind,  and 
the  vital  working  of  the  past  in  the  present,  may  well  be 
obtained  at  much  less  expense.     There  is  abundant,  daily 
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increasing  and  easily  available  material  for  it  in  our  own 
language.  All  that  is  needed  is  good-will,  energy,  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  our  mother-tongue. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  importance  of  this  side  of 
things.  It  is  our  business  to  understand  the  world  we  live  in, 
to  gain  some  clear  conception  and  estimate  of  the  forces  that 
are  at  work  in  it, — not  merely  the  physical  forces,  but  those 
inward  powers  which  dominate  men's  beliefs  and  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  If  we  are  going  to  be  free  and  intelHgent 
agents,  not  puppets  pulled  by  wires  behind  our  backs,  if  we 
would  walk  in  the  van  of  the  great  procession,  not  to  speak  of 
doing  something  towards  leading  it,  we  must  gain  some  insight 
into  the  nature  and  value  of  these  inner  forces.  What  are 
they?  Such  things  as  are  represented  by  the  names  morality, 
rehgion,  art,  literature,  law,  poHtics.  But  all  of  these  great 
things,  which  manifestly  cover  such  an  immense  part  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  us,  have  come  to  us  from  the  past  in  the  forms  and 
institutions  in  which  they  act  upon  us.  These  are  full  of  the 
spirits  of  dead  men  who  are  still  alive,  and  speak  to  us  in  them, 
the  fruits  of  their  Ikbours,  the  deposit  of  their  inteUigence 
and  will.  And  it  is  our  task  not  simply  to  take  these  things 
just  as  we  find  them.  We  are  bound  to  work  upon  them  in 
our  turn,  and  pass  them  on  in  larger  and  fitter  forms  that 
may  give  fuller  play  to  a  richer  and  finer  stream  of  human 
life.  For,  sohd  as  they  seem,  they  are  in  reality  as  fluent  as 
the  outhnes  of  clouds.  Thought,  of  which  they  are  but  a 
concretion,  can  and  must  dissolve  and  build  them  up  again. 
Without  a  ceaseless  reshaping  and  re-formation,  in  which  we 
are  called  on  to  take  part,  they  become  dead  and  deadening, 
a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  ^^Vernunft  wird  Unsinn, 
Wohltat  Plage,  Weh  dir  dass  du  ein  Enkel  bist.'^  And  no 
one  can  understand  them,  or  assimilate  them,  or  maintain 
that  freedom  in  the  face  of  them  which  is  needful  to  make 
them  really  his  own,  or  contribute  helpfully  to  the  indispen- 
sable task  of  their  reconstruction,  unless  he  has  formed  some 
sort  of  clear  conception  of  how  they  have  come  to  be  as  we 
find  them.      We  must  ^Hhink  backward  to  hve  forward.'' 
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The  ideal  of  an  educated  man,  that  is,  of  a  really  free  man 
with  his  eyes  open,  who  knows  his  way  about  in  his  world 
and  can  justly  estimate  the  forces  at  work  in  it,  would  include 
this,  along  with  that  other  essential  element  already  indicated, 
that  such  a  man  had  lived  over  in  sympathy  and  imagination, 
had  virtually  retraversed,  all  the  most  significant  moments  in 
the  story  of  his  race  from  the  time  of  flint-heads  and  fetishism 
down  to  the  steam  engine  and  the  aeroplane,  the  higher  criti- 
cism, the  philosophy  of  M.  Bergson,  and  the  plays  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.  Such  a  gathering  up  within  him  of  the  whole 
process  and  substance  of  concrete  reason  unfolded  in  the  past 
would  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  spring  into  the  future. 
An  extensive  programme  indeed! — at  first  sight  quite  an 
impossible  one.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  much  more  within 
our  compass  than  it  seems.  The  materials  for  this  fascinating 
moving  picture  of  the  ascent  of  man  are  at  hand  in  abundance. 
And  they  are  to  be  had  in  English.  Thanks  to  the  labours  of 
an  innumerable  company  of  curious  inquirers  of  all  sorts 
with  hard  Greek  names  dissembhng  the  most  sportsmanhke 
activities,  names  no  less  specifically  modern  than  Aeronautics, 
and  Radiography — to  Palaeontologists,  Anthropologists,  Egypt- 
ologists, Assyriologists,  Archaeologists;  thanks  to  hard,  per- 
sistent work  with  the  spade,  and  the  tireless  ingenuity  which 
has  gradually  pieced  together  the  interpretation  of  its  finds 
and  the  recovery  of  long-dead  languages,  in  immemorial 
gravel  and  in  buried  cities,  read  by  the  light  of  what  still 
survives  among  backward  peoples  of  the  very  earliest  types 
of  human  thinking,  we  can  now  trace  in  our  own  language, 
in  a  continuous  line,  the  orbit  of  our  race  from  'Hhe  pre- 
glacial  age,  through  the  vast  periods  of  geological  time,  com- 
pared with  which  historic  time  is  but  as  a  moment  in  a  day, 
down  to  the  beginnings  of  civilization  on  the  plains  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates,'^  about  the  fifth  millenium  B.C. — 
the  time  which  used  to  be  accepted  without  question  as  the 
date  of  the  Creation  of  the  World — and  thence  onward  to 
*^the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  splendour  that  was 
Rome.'' 
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But  it  is  with  these  great  immortal  peoples,  above  all 
with  Greece,  that  the  real  drama  of  history  begins.  Before 
her  a  weary  stretch  of  stagnant  waters  to  no  end:  with  her 
a  free  mountain  river  leaping  to  the  sunlight  in  rapids  and 
cataracts.  With  Greece  and  Rome  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  full  stir  and  movement  of  modern  civilization.  When 
we  turn  from  the  laws  of  Hamurabi  and  the  Epic  of  Gil- 
gamesch  to  the  first  lines  of  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  at  home. 
Here  at  last  is  a  fully  intelligible  and  articulate  voice  that 
vibrates  still.  The  chief  among  the  priceless  documents 
which  preserve  for  us  the  innermost  substance  of  this  anti- 
quity, that  is  still  so  very  much  alive,  are  now  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  a  fresh  rendering  in  our  own  language. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  a  great  enterprise 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  an  enUghtened  American 
millionaire,  Mr.  James  Loeb,  to  make  these  records  more 
accessible  and  palatable  to  English  readers  than  they  have 
ever  been  hitherto.  The  translations  are  executed  by  picked 
scholars  and  practised  hands  at  the  business  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  They  are  renderings  of  works  of  high  literary 
art,  some  of  them  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind  in  the  whole 
treasury  of  our  race.  Therefore,  naturally  they  can  never 
fully  take  the  place  of  their  originals.  It  will  always  repay  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  who  have  the  necessary  leisure  and 
taste,  to  take  the  trouble  of  getting  back  to  these  Greek  and 
Latin  books  in  their  native  dress  and  habit.  It  will  also 
repay  any  civilized  community  handsomely  to  encourage  a 
certain  number  of  its  ingenious  citizens  to  do  this.  Poems,  of 
course,  especially  suffer  in  the  metamorphosis  of  a  transla- 
tion. They  are  indeed  incapable  of  being  kept  quite  fresh 
and  glowing  in  any  tongue  but  their  own.  The  timbre  of  the 
instrument  they  were  made  for  is  of  their  essence;  when  set, 
however  skilfully,  for  another,  their  music,  that  is,  their 
innermost  soul  and  specific  fragrance,  as  it  were,  inevitably 
flattens  and  fades.  A  prose  version  of  a  poem,  though  some- 
times, like  John  Carlyle's  of  the  '^Inferno,''  more  satisfactory 
than  any  rendering  in  verse,  falls  so  miserably  short  of  the 
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first  full  resonance  as  to  be  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  many  translations  have  become  classics  in  their  own  right. 
The  English  and  German  Bible,  Urquahart's  version  of 
Rabelais,  the  German  Shakespeare,  Jowett's  Plato,  are 
examples.  Whether  this  high  distinction  will  fall  to  the  lot 
of  any  among  the  Loeb  translations  time  alone  can  tell.  One 
of  these  at  least,  which  is  now  before  me  in  an  advance  copy, 
and  that  the  one  among  those  as  yet  accessible  in  which 
this  Magazine  is  most  immediately  concerned.  Principal 
Peterson's  version  of  the  Dialogue  of  Tacitus,  is  a  really 
fine  piece  of  work  and  a  credit  to  Canadian  scholar- 
ship. It  is  a  genuine  transfusion  of  the  original.  Tacitus, 
the  literary  critic,  is  truly  ''enghshed''  here,  in  so  far  as  that 
is  possible  or  desirable;  lifted  up  bodily  across  the  centuries 
and  brought  home  to  the  '^business  and  bosom''  of  any 
Montreal  lawyer  who  will  bestir  his  imagination  a  little. 
On  the  unobtruded  sohd  foundations  (hke  an  iceberg,  nine- 
tenths  out  of  sight)  of  a  most  thorough-going  critical  study 
of  the  manuscripts  and  the  language,  rises  a  graceful  struc- 
ture in  clear  fight,  fuU  of  brilliance  and  feUcities  in  detail, 
an  admirably  faithful  representation  of  the  author,  and  yet 
a  fresh  work  of  art  and  piece  of  living  English  speech. 

Now  why  should  not  the  whole  mass  of  literature  put 
before  us  in  this  series  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  our  English 
Bible?  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  overestimate  the  worth  of 
the  Bible.  We  have  there,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  the  impress  of  the  heart  of  humanity,  the 
authentic  record  of  the  deepest  workings  of  the  divine  spirit 
that  is  in  man  in  its  efforts  to  struggle  up  to  the  most  central 
light  of  all.  There  are  surely  no  figures  in  the  entire  roll  of 
history  which  can  compare  in  the  absolute  universality  of 
their  appeal  with  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  holy  men  of 
old,  to  say  nothing  of  the  one  crowning  glory  to  which  they 
point  forward  or  look  back.  But  the  Bible  is  a  book,  or  rather 
a  collection  of  books.  That  is  what  the  name  means,  and  it 
is  that  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  things  consist.  It  is  not  a 
wonder-working  fetish  whose  words  are  charms.  It  is  a 
deposit  of  life.     It  will  do  nobody  any  good  who  does  not 
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touch,  at  some  cardinal  points  at  least,  the  infinite  shifting 
play  of  life  reflected  there,  with  all  its  inevitable  varieties 
and  gropings  and  contradictions.  It  must  be  understood 
and  followed  with  a  vital  sympathy.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  understand.  It  needs  comment.  The  very  best 
commentary  upon  it  after  all,  or  at  least  upon  those  parts  of 
it  which  concern  us  most  nearly,  would,  I  think,  be  furnished 
for 'EngUsh  readers  by  such  a  library  as  this  Loeb  collection 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

The  Jews,  from  whom  all  of  us,  whatever  our  opinions 
may  be,  and  whether  we  hke  it  or  not,  get  our  rehgion,  that 
is  to  say,  the  key-note  of  our  attitude  to  things,  our  most 
comprehensive  and  ultimate  convictions  as  to  the  whole 
complex  of  the  realities  that  confront  us,  did  not  live  ^^in 
vacuo.  ^'  They  were  not  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  used  to  be  conceived,  in  an  exclusive  sheep-pen  of  their 
own,  where  they  were  fed  with  some  incomprehensible 
manna  dropping  down  from  the  skies  for  their  peculiar  benefit; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  storm-centre  of  the  old  world. 
They  were  formed,  and  their  religion  was  formed,  by  contact 
and  collision  with  all  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  They 
were  brayed  in  a  mortar  by  all  of  them.  That  was  how  they 
had  their  wisdom  rubbed  into  them.  They  learnt  much  and 
they  rejected  much  from  all.  They  were  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  each  in  turn.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  were 
most  fruitful,  the  attractions  or  the  repulsions.  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  were  the  graded 
classes  of  Israel's  stern  school,  the  successive  whetstones  of 
his  spirit.  The  very  kernel  of  the  religion,  the  prophetic 
teaching,  the  nucleus  around  which  all  else  gathered,  and  the 
germ  out  of  which  all  else  grew — what  was  it  but  an  inter- 
pretation of  history  and  of  the  power  that  works  in  history, 
sparks  of  Ught  struck  out  by  hard  blows  of  national  disaster? 
It  was  not  the  detachment  of  the  Jew  that  made  him  a  power. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  did  come  to  be  detached,  and  tried 
his  best  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  very  hard  shell.  He 
became  a  ^^ hater  of  the  human  race.''     It  is  also  true  that  if 
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he  had  not  done  so  he  would  have  been  swamped ;  the  precious 
special  gift  of  which  he  was  the  custodian  for  the  world  would 
have  vanished  irrecoverably,  diluted  to  evanescence  in  the 
broad  waters  of  a  Pagan  Hellenistic  culture.  But  this  recoil 
was  only  a  necessary  moment  of  self -gathering  and  arrest. 
The  whole  real  power  and  secret  substance  of  his  religion 
came  from  the  fact  that  he  always  was,  and  had  always  been, 
in  the  midstream,  battered  by  all  the  salt  waves  of  the  seven 
seas,  rained  in  upon  and  penetrated  in  his  own  despite  by  the 
concentrated  essence  of  the  whole  movement  of  man's 
mind,  that  reaUy  counted;  acted  upon  and  reacting,  taking 
and  rejecting,  assimilating  and  casting  away  from  him, 
through  the  half-conscious  working  of  a  deep,  selective  prin- 
ciple of  his  own  tough  life.  In  one  sense,  nothing  in  the  world 
is  less  special  and  exclusive  than  the  so-called  special  revela- 
tion to  Israel.  There  is  no  sober  daw  among  the  nations, 
not  even  the  Americans  themselves,  whose  borrowed  plumes 
it  is  so  easy  to  point  to  and  count  up.  We  daily  find  more 
and  more  reason  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  their 
ritual,  their  Sabbaths,  the  architecture  of  their  temple,  the 
only  thing  among  them  to  represent  the  plastic  arts,  their 
angelology  and  demonology,  especially  the  formidable  figure 
of  Satan,  their  doctrine  of  immortality  when  they  at  length 
accepted  it,  which  they  were  very  slow  to  do,  the  more  trans- 
cendent element  in  their  speculations  about  the  Messiah, 
the  cosmological  lore  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  traces 
of  mythology  in  Genesis, — ^that  all  these  things,  and  more, 
in  the  characteristic  forms  of  their  life  and  thinking 
were  no  products  of  their  own  genius,  but  either  imported  from 
abroad  or  taken  over  from  the  Canaanite  population  among 
whom  they  estabhshed  themselves.  Perhaps  no  great  people 
ever  had  such  a  scanty  stock  of  ideas  of  their  own.  None 
was  so  flexible  and  receptive  up  to  a  certain  point,  none  so 
uncompromising  and  impenetrable  in  the  last  resort.  And 
not  one  had  a  profounder  or  more  ineradicable  originality,  a 
more  real  gift  of  spiritual  insight,  a  deeper  vein  or  more 
potent  stream  of  distinctive,  underlying  Hfe.     It  was  to  them, 
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and  through  them,  that  the  last  simple  Word  was  spoken, 
not  spoken  only  but  made  flesh;  the  Word  that  gathers  up 
and  informs  all  else  and  can  ^'even  subdue  all  things  unto 
itself." 

It  is  not  without  some  reason,  then,  that  the  man  in  the 
street,  who  knows  no  Greek  or  Latin,  is  content  to  find  his 
mountain  of  Parnassus  and  fount  of  Hehcon  in  Zion's  hill 
and  cool  Siloam's  stream,  thanking  heaven  in  his  heart,  no 
doubt  with  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  letter  but  some  sohd 
residuum  of  truth  in  the  spirit,  that  the  Prophets  and  Apostles 
wrote  what  they  had  to  say  to  him,  and  what  is  about  all  that 
the  old  world  has  to  say  to  him,  in  plain  Enghsh.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  manifest  that,  if  what  has  been  said 
is  true,  and  the  substantial  truth  of  it  is  becoming  more 
indubitable  every  day,  many  things  follow.  Among  others 
that,  granting  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  after  all  the  central  document  of  ancient  Ufe  so  far 
as  most  of  us  are  concerned,  they  are  but  a  text  in  a  context, 
and  cannot  be  fully  or  even  tolerably  understood  without  it. 
The  right  thing  then  to  do  for  the  plain  man  who,  thanks  to 
his  traditional  reverence  for  the  Bible,  has  stiU  hving  in  him 
that  priceless  and  quite  indispensable  germ  of  true  education 
or  true  manhood  represented  by  a  real  sense  of  unbroken  con- 
tinuity with  the  past,  is  to  get  together  a  library  somewhat 
after  this  fashion.  Let  him  put  the  Bible  in  the  middle,  and 
flank  it  on  either  side  with  the  Loeb  translations  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  I  think  he  need  not  trouble  to  add  the  Laws 
of  Hamurabi,  or  the  Epic  of  Gilgamesch,  or  the  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  the  Zend-Avesta.  These,  no  doubt,  would 
shed  gleams  of  illumination.  Some  knowledge,  too,  of  primi- 
tive rehgions,  such  as  it  is  easy  to  acquire  nowadays,  would 
sharpen  his  eye  for  the  not  quite  inconsiderable  survivals  of 
that  stage  of  human  culture  (curiously  active  still,  for  instance 
in  the  Kikuyu  controversy)  which  inevitably  remain  embedded, 
like  a  fly  in  amber,  even  in  the  New  Testament;  and  would 
help  him  in  the  indispensable  task  of  discriminating  between 
what  is   deep   and   essential  and  what  is  merely  superficial 
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there.  But  practically  the  whole  spiritual  substance  of  the 
ancient  world,  what  still  lives  of  it,  what  of  it  he  needs  to  brood 
over  and  gather  up  inwardly,  in  order  to  see  his  present  in 
its  true  hght  and  make  his  spring  into  the  future,  would  be 
represented  by  such  a  hbrary. 

Honest  study  of  these  books,  besides  giving  immediate 
and  various  delight,  would  quicken,  enlarge,  and  attune  his 
spirit.     His  Bible  would  leap  into  new  light  for  him  at  many 
points.     So  would  the  treasures  of  our  own  noble  EngUsh 
Mterature.     His  ear  would  catch  a  vastly  fuller  music  in 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,   Shelley,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning.     The  large,  fresh  breezes  from  these  high  places 
of  our  own  would  blow  around  him  as  never  before,  with  health 
and  light  upon  their  wings.     Innumerable  tones  in  them  that 
had  escaped  him,  echoes  of  the  clear  undying  songs  of  our 
western   sunrise,   would   awake  for  him.     He   would  know 
what  was  what  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  and  would  not  be  caught 
by  chaff.     The  lucubrations  of  Mrs.  Eddy  would  not  impose 
upon  him.     In  vain  for  him  would  Dr.  Ha'nish  ne  Hinnisey, 
the   Mazdaznan   Razzle-Dazzle   Persian  from   Cork,  ^^  grate 
upon  his  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw.''     Even  the  well- 
meant  cacklings  of  some  of  our  men  of  science — ^what  a  pity 
they  are  mostly  so  slenderly  equipped  with  such  prophy- 
lactics as  Isaiah  or  Plato  would  furnish! — would  at  once,  by 
a  sure  instinct,  strike  upon  his  ear  as  little  likely  to  repeat  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  geese,  and  save  the  citadel  of  our 
hope  and  faith.     It  would  begin  to  dawn  upon  him,  too,  that 
the  entire  Bible  of  mankind  is  a  much  more  extensive  work 
than  he  had  been  taught  in  the  Sunday  school  to  suppose. 
He  would  see  that  it  really  included  aU  that  is  deep  and  true 
and  spoken  with  perfect  sincerity  and  power  in  the  whole 
range  of  recorded  human  utterance;  the  words  of  clear  in- 
sight into  the  everlasting  nature  of  things,  the  trumpet-calls 
to  manhood,  every  cry  of  honest  love  of  the  good,  and  indo- 
mitable hatred  of  cruelty  and  evil,  and  every  tuneful  echo  of 
the  quaintness,  the  beauty,  the  mystery,  and   the   pity   of 
things. 

John  Macnaughton 


THE  RESTING  PLACE  OF  A  SAINT 

DETWEEN    the    downs   scattered    with  the  barrows  and 
^     earthworks    of    thej  ancient  Britons    and    the    yellow 
beach  whereon,  twice   in  seven  years,  the  despairing  Saxons 
fought  doggedly  to  prevent  the  landing  of  marauder  Danes, 
lies  a  sleepy  little  Wessex  village  clustered  about  the  foot  of  a 
lofty,  weather-beaten  tower.     In  the  heart  of  its    wooded 
valley  the  tiny  hamlet  dozes  in  the  summer  sunshine;  and 
standing  on  the  hill  above  it  you  will  find  the  straggling  hand- 
ful of  mellow,  old,  red  brick  and  grey  stone,  almost  invisible, 
though  here  and  there  a  thatched  roof  or  a  brick  chimney  top 
breaks  through  the  trees,  but  its  church  you  cannot  help 
seeing.     The  great  tower-shaft  springs  up,  straight  and  four- 
square, from  the  green  cup  of  the  valley  it  dominates  to  be   a 
landmark,  not  only  to  the  countryside  about  it  but  to   the 
fishermen  making  the  port  of  Lyme  Regis  from  up-channel. 

The  place  seems  all  church,  and  worthy  of  its  beautiful 
name,  Whitchurch  Canonicorum — White  Church  of  the 
Canons.  ^         1 

Little  Whitchurch  is  not  easy  to  come  at,  for  it  is  on  no 
highroad,  near  no  railway,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  sober 
sons  of  the  rich,  broken,  clay  soil  which  makes  the  neighbour- 
hood famous,  even  here  in  the  south  of  England,  for  the 
beauty  and  profusion  of  its  wild  flowers.  The  tripper  knows 
not  the  name  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  the  tourist  has  not 
discovered  it,  nor  does  the  motor  car  disturb  the  peace  of  its 
winding  ways;  and  yet  here  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
churches  in  England — or  in  the  whole  of  Britain,  for  the  matter 
of  that— a  church  which  for  a  thousand  years  has  housed  the 
bones  of  its  own  patron  saint;  a  thing  so  rare  in  this  part  of 
the  world  as  to  be  practically  unique,  for  though  Saint  Thomas 
of  Canterbury's  bones  lay  for  many  years  in  his  cathedral,  and 
though  the  venerated  dust  of  Edward  the  Confessor   still 
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sleeps  in  the  retro-choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  former  of 
these  great  fanes  is  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  latter  to  Saint 
Peter.  Whitchurch  is  the  Church  of  Saint  Wita,  or  White, 
known  as  ''Gwen''  in  GaeHc,  ''Candida''  in  Latin,  and 
''Blanche"  in  modern  France;  and  no  less  a  person  than 
Alfred  the  Great  built  the  first  church  here,  leaving  in  his  will 
the  Hwitan  Cyrican  to  Ethelwald,  his  youngest  son. 

In  the  next  century  "  Witcerce"  (as  it  appears  in  Dooms- 
day Book)  passed  into  the  possession  of  Guntard,  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror's  chaplain,  who  handed  it  over  to  his  favourite 
Abbey  of  Saint  Wandragesil  (Wandrille)  in  Normandy.  The 
monks  constituted  it  a  "cell"  of  the  parent  Abbey,  calling  it 
Album  Monasterium,  the  White  Monastery,  and  in  the  century 
and  a  half  that  it  lay  in  their  keeping  began  to  rebuild  King 
Alfred's  church  on  a  more  elaborate  plan  in  the  beautiful 
"transition-Norman"  of  the  day;  and  much  of  their  graceful 
stonework — the  south  doorway,  the  font,  and  two  of  the 
arches, — remains  to  this  twentieth  century. 

However,  before  they  had  finished  their  task,  the  monks 
sold  the  church  and  its  lands  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  who, 
in  turn,  towards  the  end  of  John's  reign,  granted  it  to  Sir 
Robert  de  Mandeville,  a  knight  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  uncompleted  plans  of  the  monks, 
and  did  so,  but  in  quite  a  different  fashion,  building  in  "Early 
EngUsh,"  regardless  of  aesthetic  unity,  and  adding  the  tran- 
septs which  make  the  building  cruciform  and  have  led  to  its 
being  called  "Saint  Cross"  as  an  alternative  title.  In  spite 
of  Sir  Robert's  taste  for  architecture,  the  church  did  not  long 
remain  an  appanage  of  the  Mandevilles,  for  Bishop  Josceline 
of  Bath  acquired  it  from  them,  how  and  for  what  consideration 
does  not  appear,  and  made  it  over  to  the  Canons  of  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Salisbury  and  Wells  so  that  it  became  Whitchurch  of 
the  Canons,  and  has  clung  to  the  name  ever  since.  This 
chequered  career  is  still  written  legibly  in  the  stonework  of  its 
walls  for  all  to  read,  who  will. 

Enter  the  ever-open,  unguarded  doorway,  passing  in 
the  porch  the  rudely  cut  consecration  crosses  on  the  inner  side 
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of  the  door-jamb,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
and  look  around  you  at  the  high,  bare  interior,  with  its  arches 
differing  from  one  another  in  size  and  shape ;  the  round  Norman 
and  the  pointed  EngUsh  standing  side  by  side;  see  its  windows, 
no  two  of  the  same  size;  its  pillars,  all  unlike,  and  each  with  its 
reason  for  the  diversity.  You  are  looking  at  petrified  histbry ! 
And  yet  notice  how  all  the  differences  and  pecuharities  blend 
into  a  severe  and  dignified  whole,  and  get  a  glimpse  deep  into 
the  roots  of  English  character. 

You  will  rejoice,  Uke  all  good  antiquaries,  particularly 
in  the  great  fourteenth-century  tower,  which  high  up  in  its 
walls  bears  embedded  five  or  six  great  ashlars  clearly  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  the  rest  of  the  building  and  carved 
with  designs  about  the  meaning  of  which  grey-headed  gentle- 
men are  wont  to  hold  heated  arguments.  These  stones  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  remains  of  King  Alfred's  original 
church,  but  the  meanings  of  the  figures  on  them  is  more  than 
any  one  can  to-day  tell  us  with  certainty.  One  of  the  carvings 
represents  an  archaic  ship,  something  like  a  heraldic  lymphad 
with  an  axe  beside  it;  and  is  generally  taken  to  refer  to  the 
story  of  Saint  Wita,  who,  it  seems,  was  kidnapped 
and  carried  off  from  Brittany  to  London.  But  the  courageous 
saint  escaped,  though  with  the  loss  of  two  fingers  cut  off  by 
one  of  the  pirates  with  a  stroke  of  his  axe. 

Another  of  these  mysterious  carvings  represents  a  sort  of 
tall,  two-handled  jar,  and  isconsidered  bysome  to  signify  a  primi- 
tive conception  of  the  Holy  Graal  (Glastonbury  Abbey  held 
lands  hereabouts!)  but  by  others  to  have  reference  to  the 
Annunciation,  this  jar  being  the  pot  in  which  the  symbolic 
lilies  were  set,  and,  by  an  artistic  trope,  used  to  signify  the 
flowers.  You  may  take  your  choice  of  these  antagonistic 
theories.  But  over  the  west  gable  of  the  chancel  stands  some- 
thing about  which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever — nothing  less 
than  that  very  rare  survival  of  pre-Reformation  days,  a 
sacring-bell  hut.  In  this  little  pent-house  was  hung  the  bell 
which  rang  at  the  Consecration  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Host 
to  inform  those  people  who  were  not  in  the  church  of  the  exact 
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moment  at  which  the  great  Mystery  was  taking  place,  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  join  the  rest  of  the  faithful  in  their 
adorations.  The  iconoclasts  in  their  godly  zeal  for  destruction 
paid  particular  attention  to  these  reminiscent  evidences  of  the 
days  of  the  Mass,  but  this  is  one  of  the  few  that  escaped. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  archaeological  dehghts,  external 
and  internal  (you  see,  I  have  been  assuming  that  you  can  read 
''sermons  in  stones '0?  and  even  of  the  highly  decorated  tomb 
of  Sir  John  Jeffrey  of  Catherstone  in  the  chancel,  with  the 
good  knight's  rusty  helmet  hanging  over  it,  and  of  the  un- 
adorned grave  of  the  great  Somers  who  added  the  Bermudas 
to  Britain's  empire  in  the  days  of  James  the  First,  the  glory 
and  the  wonder  of  the  church  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
shallow  altar-shaped  tomb  of  plain  rough  stone  standing 
modestly  in  a  recess  under  the  window  of  the  north  transept, 
for  this  is  the  shrine  of  Saint  Wita.  Here,  within  this  simple, 
naked  monument  lie  the  bones  of  one  who  was  not  only  herself 
Saint  and  Princess,  but  also  claimed  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  mother  to  four  other  saints — Cadfan,  Winwaloe,  Gwen- 
thenoe,  and  James,  all  notable  holy  men  in  their  own  land  of 
Brittany,  and  two  of  them  of  sufficient  repute  to  have  churches 
dedicated  to  them  in  Cornwall  also. 

The  tomb  itself  is  of  almost  indescribable  simplicity — 
a  thirteenth  century  base,  apparently  brought  from  some- 
where else,  supporting  the  far  more  ancient  sarcophagus  on  a 
plain,  wall-like  front  with  three  oval  niches  in  it,  and  that  is 
all!  Nor  are  those  oval  holes  intended  for  ornament.  They 
are  for  the  convenience  of  the  devout,  who  used,  in  days  gone 
by,  to  leave  handkerchiefs  or  small  bottles  of  water  there  to 
become  impregnated  with  the  heaUng  virtues  of  the  relics 
for  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  their  bed-ridden  sick  folk. 
Niches  for  such  a  purpose  were  often  a  feature  in  early  tombs  of 
saints,  but  many  a  long  year  has  passed  since  the  good  people 
of  Whitchurch  have  laid  phials  or  cloths  in  these  particular 
ones,  I  think!  Are  you  not  almost  tempted  to  make  a  trial 
yourself,  with  your  own  handkerchief? 
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The  story  of  the  actual  discovery  of  the  reUcs  is  a  simple 
one.  There  is  not,  and  there  seemingly  never  has  been,  any 
carven  inscription  on  the  tomb,  but  always  the  tradition  has 
persisted,  through  the  ages  of  faith  and  even  across  the  ages  of 
un-faith,  that  here  was  the  resting-place  of  Saint  Wita,  while, 
strangely  enough,  in  her  native  Brittany  no  spot  has  ever 
claimed  the  honour. 

It  seems  that  about  the'middle  of  last  century,  the  then 
rector  of  the  church,  Sir  Willi am'JPalmer,  who  had  some  fame 
as  a  scholar  and  as  the  leader  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
Tractarians,  was  led  by  curiosity  to  open  the  tomb;  but 
beyond  the  report  that  he  did  so  there  remains  no  evidence 
either  of  the  fact  or  of  any  discovery  he  may  have  made.  How- 
ever, in  March,  1900,  the  matter  was  finally  settled  beyond 
dispute;  for  in  that  year  a  serious  fissure  developed  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  church  and  important  repairs  had  to  be  made. 
The  base  of  the  wall  was  underpinned,  and  the  falling  in  of  the 
earth^during  the  process  led  to  still  further  trouble,  incident- 
ally causing  such  dislocation  of  the  ancient  shrine  that  a  wide 
fracture  made  its  appearance  in  the  stone.  So  bad  was  the 
break|that  the  entire  end  of  the  tomb  had  to  be  reset,  and  it 
was  while  the  workmen  were  at  work  on  this  that  they  saw 
inside  a  broken  stone  cofiin  which  appeared  to  contain  a 
metal  box.  Curiosity  was  aroused,  and  an  examination  made 
reveaUng  a  leaden  casket  about  two  feet  six  inches  long  and 
eight  inches  square,  torn  and  damaged;  the  oxidization  of  the 
edges  of  the  breaks,  however,  showing  them  to  be  of  great 
antiquity. 

Within  the  casket,  broken  and  scattered,  were  the  bones 
of  a  small  woman,  while  along  the  undamaged  side  and  end  of 
the  reliquary  ran  the  legend,  embossed  in  raised  letters  on  the 
lead : — 

*     HIC  -  REQVESCT  -  RELIQVE  -  SCE  -  WITE. 
(Here  rest  the  bones  of  Saint  Wita) 

and  thus  was  vindicated,  in  the  most  complete  and  most  un- 
expected fashion,   the.  accuracy  of  despised  but  persistent 
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popular  rumour,  showing  once  more  that  often  in  local  tra- 
dition lies  the  truth  that  historians  have  forgotten.  The 
sacred  dust  which  had  lain  there  so  many  centuries  was,  of 
course,  reverently  gathered  up  into  its  leaden  envelope,  the 
casket  was  replaced,  and  the  broken  stonework  securely 
mended  with  cement;  so  that  once  again  the  saint  enjoys  her 
ancient  rest. 

It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  discover  that  the  bones  of 
the  churches  patron  saint  actually  were  here  beneath  its  roof, 
and  quite  another  to  find  out  how  there  came  to  be  a  connexion 
between  a  celebrated  Saint  of  Brittany  and  this  isolated  Eng- 
lish church.  Sabine  Baring-Gould,  the  indefatigable  re- 
searcher and  learned  author  of  ^' The  Livesof  the  Saints,^' has 
given  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  the  seeming  mystery 
by  directing  our  attention  to  the  persecution  of  the  year  919 
in  Brittany,  which  sent  a  cloud  of  Breton  refugees  flying 
across  the  channel  to  seek  safety  in  England.  These  destitute 
Christians  were  kindly  received  by  Athelstan  and  settled  by 
him  in  various  spots  of  Cornwall  and  Wessex  (of  which  Dorset- 
shire was  a  part).  What  more  hkely  in  such  an  exodus  as  this 
than  that  the  precious  body  of  Saint  Gwen,  ^^the  three- 
breasted  '^  daughter  of  the  Prince  Emyr  Llydaw,  should  have 
been  brought  with  them  by  the  pious  exiles?  But,  however  and 
whenever  the  translation  occurred,  here,  we  know,  at  last,  is 
her  veritable  resting-place,  unadorned,  unheralded,  unsung, 
in  this  humble  village,  of  which  the  very  existence  seems 
unknown  beyond  its  own  borders. 

Stand  before  these  naked  stones  on  which  falls  the  clear, 
clean  light  of  unpainted  windows,  and  imagine  to  yourself 
how  it  would  be  if  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  a  church 
owning  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Communion.  Can  you  not 
see  with  the  mind's  eye  the  shrine  which  would  have  arisen, 
gorgeous  with  giltwork  and  carven  marble,  with  candle-flame 
and  banner  and  jewel;  the  processions,  the  chanting,  the 
incense-smoke  which  would  have  circled  these  ancient  walls; 
the  pilgrimages  which  would  have  come  hither,  drawn  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, — yes,  and  the  miracles 
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which  would  have  been  worked  here  before  these  venerable 
relics? 

But  it  is  better  as  it  is.  The  bareness,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  unbroken  peace  suit  better  the  tomb  of  this  brave  little 
mother  of  saints  who  fell  asleep  so  long  ago.  Not  the  most 
sensuous  rites  of  a  semi-pagan  ceremonial,  not  even  the  shadow 
rich  traceries  of  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  the  majestic  spacious- 
ness of  Saint  Paul's  could  add  to  the  sanctity  of  this  crumb- 
ling dust  which  has  rested  here,  hallowing  and  hallowed,  for  a 
millennium,  awaiting  the  summons  of  the  archangel's  trumpet. 
Or  so,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  It  may  be  that  you  do  not  feel 
with  me  on  this  point. 

But  one  thing  at  any  rate  is  certain.  The  significance 
and  the  sacredness  of  this  lonely  shrine,  this  austere  and 
humble  memorial,  are  so  great  as  to  dwarf  into  nothingness 
the  other  matters  of  interest  in  the  church — and  there  are 
other  interesting  things,  if  you  look  about.  A  carved  and 
painted  symbol  of  some  saint  on  the  finial  of  a  roof-beam 
here;  an  unexpected  date  cut  into  the  wall  there;  a  bit  of 
old  glass  in  this  window;  the  traces  of  an  obliterated  inscrip- 
tion on  that  footworn  flagstone,  and  so  forth.  There  are  even 
instances  of  a  reckless  modernity — a  staring  new  pipe-organ 
on  one  side  of  you;  a  register  for  the  enrollment  of  visitors' 
names  (with  the  inevitable  subscription  box)  on  the  other; 
but  to  one  who  has  stood  by  Saint  Wita's  tomb  and  shed — 
though  but  for  a  moment — a  thousand  years  from  the  heaped 
burden  of  Time,  these  slight  matters  have  become  mere 
uncongenial  distractions. 

Let  us  go  out  into  the  broad  green  of  the  churchyard,  so 
deserted  above,  so  populous  below,  where,  in  orderly  rows, 
under  simple,  grassy  mound  or  threatening  bulk  of  mouldering 
stone,  as  the  case  may  be,  ''the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep." 

The  yews  about  the  gate  are  standing  doggedly  still  in 
sombre  masses,  but  the  feathery  tops  of  the  elms  along  the 
wall  are  waving  gently  in  the  little  hesitating  breeze  which 
carries  the  breath  of  a  million  wild  flowers.    In  the  dusty  lane 
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two  tow-headed,  bare-legged  urchins  are  struggling  to  mount 
a  rusty  metal  skeleton  which  was  once  a  bicycle,  and,  in  his 
cottage  garden  opposite,  a  burly  peasant,  dignified  and  whis- 
kered, clad  in  a  dingy  smock  (it  seems  incredible!)  smites  the 
earth  deliberately  with  a  heavy  mattock.  Ask  him  the  way 
to  Leweston-Catherston,  to  Woot t on-Fit zpaine,  or  some  other 
of  the  musically  named  villages  about.  He  looks  up  slowly  at 
you  with  a  suspicious  and  bovine  eye,  and  after  a  decent  inter- 
val for  the  chewing  of  the  cud,  grunts  something  you  cannot 
possibly  understand,  then  turns  stolidly  to  his  work  once  more. 
This  is  the  Saxon  rustic,  unimproved  and  unadorned. 
Even  so,  doubtless,  did  the  man's  ancestor,  working  on  the 
same  spot,  when  the  monks  brought  hither  with  chant  and 
procession  the  body  of  their  saint,  to  lay  it  in  the  new-built 
shrine,  look  slowly  up,  stare  and  scratch  his  head,  and  then 
turn  back  to  his  task,  wondering  vaguely  what  all  the  fuss  was 
about. 

MOREBY   ACKLOM 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 

FEATURES  OF  CANADA'S  SECOND 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  SYSTEM 

The  Atlantic  Service 

In  an  article  recounting  his  experience  ^^ Overseas^'  a 
writer  in  the  Quebec  Chronicle  ssiys: — ^'The  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  on  the  Canadian  Northern  steamship  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  that  could  be  experienced.'' 

He  goes  on  to  say,  ^'The  steamships  'Royal  Edward'  and 
'Royal  George'  are  exceptionally  fine  sea  boats.  During  the 
somewhat  varied  weather  both  going  over  and  coming  back 
they  gave  remarkable  proof  of  their  steadiness  and  seaworthy 
qualities.  Both  in  fine  weather  and  in  rough  seas  they  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  very  little  roUing,  the 
passengers,  one  and  all,  experiencing  the  greatest  comfort  and 
satisfaction  during  the  voyage.  It  is  also  of  great  pleasure  to 
the  Writer  to  vouch  for  the  excellent  service  on  the  'Royal 
George'  and  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  continued  kindness  on 
the  part  of  her  officers;  Captain  Thompson,  in  particular,  who 
is  well-known  here,  has  that  rare  tact  in  making  ocean  voyagers 
feel  so  much  at  home  on  his  vessel  and  the  confidence  ex- 
perienced by  the  passengers  and  the  continued  sense  of  care 
being  taken  over  their  material  requirements  was  extremely 
pleasant  and  appreciable.  Captain  Thompson  is  very  ably 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  his  other  officers,  particularly  among 
whom  is  the  chief  purser,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  tact  and 
whose  continued  exertions  were  specially  appreciated  by  all 
the  passengers.  To  him  can  be  attributed  the  success  of  the 
day  of  sports,  the  concert  in  aid  of  the  Seamen's  Home  and 
the  very  enjoyable  dance  in  the  supper  saloon,  so  much  ap- 
preciated, specially  by  the  young  people.  It  may  be  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  give  a  short  description  of  these  splendid 
steamers. 

The  'Royal  George'  and  the  'Royal  Edward'  are  five 
hundred  and  forty  five  feet  long,  with  sixty  feet  beam,  and 
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CONSEQUENCES  AND  PENALTIES 

PENALTIES  for  the  individual,  consequences  for  the  com- 
munity. When  the  individual  escapes  the  penalty  which 
is  his  due,  the  consequence  inevitably  falls  upon  the  community. 
The  wage  which  is  earned  is  awarded  in  one  form  or  another, 
either  in  a  lump  sum  to  him  who  has  earned  it,  or  in  doles, 
with  added  usury,  to  his  associates  and  successors  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations,  until  the  uttermost  farthing  is  paid. 
Wrong-doing  is  as  indestructible  as  matter.  It  passes  over 
into  suffering.  Justice,  which  is  eternal,  then  is  satisfied. 
That  is  the  burden  of  all  history,  and  of  religion,  too. 

We  in  Canada  are  now  in  the  way  of  thinking  upon  these 
things,  that  is,  if  the  art  of  thinking  is  not  yet  extinct.  When 
that  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  people  perish.  Primi- 
tive nations  have  an  instinctive  understanding  of  these  deep 
matters.  For  the  lust  of  one  man  Ilium  was  destroyed.  That 
was  the  Greek  view;  but  it  was  left  for  the  Semites  of  lower 
Asia,  from  whom  we  have  inherited  most  of  our  ideas  of 
organized  religion,  to  elaborate  this  doctrine  of  punishment; 
and  their  reading  of  history  has  been  accepted  by  all  the 
world  which  calls  itself  Christian.  For  the  sin  of  the  First 
Man  death  passed  upon  all,  and  reigned  until  the  Second 
Man  bore  it  in  his  own  body.  Then  the  people  were  saved. 
But  in  time  a  nation  becomes  sophisticated.  It  develops 
a  sophistry.  It  neglects  or  explains.  Its  perception  is  dulled. 
It  finds  a  hundred  reasons  for  the  delusion  that  things  are 
not  what  they  are,  and  that  the  consequences  of  them  will 
be  quite  otherwise  than  what  they  will  be.  Henceforth  the 
way  of  that  nation  is  the  way  which  was  followed  by  Nineveh 
and  Tyre,  and  all  other  communities  which  have  vanished 
into  the  cold  void  of  history. 

While  the  progress  is  at  the  height,  it  must  always  appear 
as  a  ridiculous  assertion  that  it  is  righteousness  alone — not 
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building  railways  with  borrowed  money,  calling  upon  aliens  to 
be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  possess  the  land — which  exalts  a 
nation.  The  prophet  who  utters  the  banality  meets  a  sudden 
fate.  They  say:  ^^Why  should  the  man  tell  truth  just  now, 
when  graceful  lying  meets  such  ready  shrift?'^ 

But,  somehow,  men's  eyes  do  get  opened  when  matters 
are  strained  up  to  the  height,  whether  to  hold  or  break.  Then 
Democracy,  like  the  bhnd  giant  in  the  story,  begins  to  ask 
who  constrains  it  to  the  temple  of  the  unclean  to  abuse  its 
consecrated  gift  of  strength  by  prostituting  holy  things  to 
idols.  In  the  United  States  there  is  such  a  moment  of  awaken- 
ing. The  public  conscience  was  not  dead  but  sleeping.  Demo- 
cracy, which  for  a  generation  laboured  in  the  public  mill,  a 
drudge  for  insolent  masters,  is  beginning  ''to  feel  rousing 
motions  disposing  its  thoughts  to  something  extraordinary. '' 
At  least  it  appears  extraordinary  to  us;  and  our  public  conduct 
appears  extraordinary  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Their  public  newspapers  contain  reading  bitter  to  our  taste. 

Forgetting  the  days  when  their  own  legislators  were 
bought  and  sold,  and  rejoicing  in  their  new  freedom,  it  seems 
to  them  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  corporations 
shall  instantly  and  automatically  obey  the  law,  that  wealth 
is  entitled  to  no  special  privilege,  that  tariffs  shall  not  be  drawn 
by  the  men  who  are  to  profit  by  them,  that  public  thieves 
shall  go  to  the  public  prison,  that  international  agreements 
shall  be  respected,  that  a  professor  is  more  likely  than  a  poli- 
tician to  know  about  politics  and  to  make  a  better  president. 
They  look  with  amazement  upon  our  C3niical  unconcern, 
our  half-concealed  amusement,  our  indifferent  toleration,  our 
helpless  acceptance  of  the  performance  which  is  going  on  in 
our  municipal,  provincial.  Dominion,  and  Imperial  assem- 
blages. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  the  present  note  to  sketch,  even 
in  outline,  the  modern  political  and  economic  history  of 
Canada — the  theme  is  well  understood — ^but  rather  to  indicate 
tendencies,  and  apply  general  principles  to  a  special  case. 
We  have  received  a  check;  we  have  not  yet  come  to  a  real 
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impasse.  The  final  issue  depends  upon  our  conduct  in  the 
immediate  future.  We  have  taken  the  twentieth  century  for 
our  own,  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  all  centuries  are 
pretty  much  alike,  and  are  not  so  easily  manageable  as  we, 
in  our  raw  youth  and  inexperience,  had  supposed  them  to  be. 

Snugly  ensconced  against  the  north  pole  with  the  sun 
streaming  down  upon  us  on  four  sides,  we  forgot  that  it  was 
merely  the  summer  time,  and  that  a  long  winter  was  bound 
to  follow.  Our  century  lasted  only  so  long  as  the  fugitive  sun 
remained  with  us.  With  a  naive  complacency  we  came  out 
into  the  world.  We  are  beginning  to  discover  how  complicated 
a  concern  the  world  really  is,  how  cold  and  unsympathetic 
towards  the  enthusiastic  ignorance  of  youth.  We  never  sus- 
pected, in  our  ambition  to  keep  out  one  race  of  immigrants 
and  bring  in  another,  for  example,  that  Japan  and  Austria 
might  have  entirely  other  views,  although  any  farmer  could 
have  told  us  that  it  is  a  dangerous  practice,  tramping  round 
in  another  man's  wheatfield.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be 
tolerant  of  the  failures  of  the  young,  and  the  world  is  very 
wise ;  but  it  is  interested  to  discover  in  what  manner  of  spirit 
we  shall  approach  the  difficulties  in  which  we  have  involved 
ourselves. 

We  have  been  too  much  concerned  about  creating  in  the 
world  an  opinion  of  ourselves  by  a  process  of  advertising. 
An  advertisement  works  both  ways,  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  kind  of  opinion  is  being  created.  Our  immigration 
literature  has  become  an  object  of  derision.  A  Canadian  minister 
touring  Europe  with  his  retinue  needs  to  be  very  wise  if  he 
would  escape  ridicule  abroad  and  criticism  at  home,  since 
comparatively  few  persons  in  Europe  understand  the  difference 
between  North  America  and  South  America,  and  they  have 
long  since  been  famihar  with  American  potentates.  All  adver- 
tising is  eventually  harmful,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  advertiser  is  in  possession  of  the  goods. 

Concerned  overmuch  with  our  exploits  abroad  we  have 
neglected  the  business  which  Ues  next  to  our  hands.  The 
municipal  service  in  our  cities  has  broken  down.      We  have 
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neglected  those  three  elementary  essentials  which  distinguish 
a  civilized  community  from  a  company  of  savages,  good  water, 
good  roads,  security  of  life  and  property.  In  our  largest  city 
the  roads  are  a  marvel  and  a  menace  to  all  who  pass  by.  The 
water  supply  is  broken  down  hopelessly.  Policemen  are  mur- 
dered in  the  streets,  which  appears  to  be  a  much  more  serious 
affair  than  the  murder  of  citizens.  The  loss  of  property 
throughout  the  country  by  fire  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
There  have  been  other  losses  also,  for  property,  after  all, 
is  property,  even  if  it  is  owned  by  a  foreign  investor  in  the 
form  of  bonds  and  stocks. 

One  of  our  provincial  legislatures  has  become  a  by-word, 
a  place  for  laughter  and  hissing,  and  the  attempt  to  remove 
the  reproach  was  turned  into  a  feeble  and  sinister  farce. 
When  charges  are  laid  the  official  machinery  automatically 
sets  itself  in  motion  to  punish  the  informer  rather  than  the 
culprit.  We  are  told  that  in  Quebec  these  things  are  to  be 
expected;  but  when  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Ontario 
is  discovered  offering  his  services  formally  to  an  interest 
against  whose  ravages  it  is  his  business  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity, good  men  have  reason  for  despair. 

While  one  messenger  of  evil  is  yet  speaking  another  comes 
bearing  tidings  worse  still.  The  last  to  appear  is  Judge  Fortin 
with  his  report  upon  civic  corruption  in  Montreal.  Four 
years  ago  Judge  Cannon  charged  several  aldermen  with  ^^grave 
malversation,^'  but  no  penalty  was  exacted.  The  evil  con- 
tinued and  spread.  This  new  report  covers  8,628  pages  of 
evidence  obtained  under  oath  from  1251  witnesses,  dealing 
with  the  purchase  of  properties  in  which  the  sum  of  six  million 
dollars  was  involved.  The  judge  against  one  alderman  charges 
an  ^^illicit  pact";  against  another,  perjury;  against  one  city 
assessor,  ^^most  pronounced  malversation' ';  against  another, 
^^grave  infidelity'';  against  an  engineer,  an  offence  for  which 
the  criminal  code  provides  a  penalty  of  two  years'  imprison- 
ment; against  four  employees,  ^^blame";  against  agents, 
^^malversation  and  blame";  against  others,  attempts  to 
bribe;  against  an  ex-recorder,  ^^the  organization  of  his  bat- 
teries on  the  treasury." 
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In  Toronto  a  controller  was  threatened  with  arrest.  On 
the  same  day  news  comes  from  Ottawa  that  one  alderman 
formally  charged  another  with  bribery;  and  from  Regina, 
that  ''a  second  arrest  was  made''  for  attempted  corruption 
of  an  official.  Last  of  all,  comes  the  messenger  of  evil  from 
New  Brunswick.  The  reason  why  no  individual  has  been  called 
upon  to  bear  the  penalty  proper  to  his  offence  is  in  itself 
ominous.  There  is  a  profound  belief  that  he  is  at  once  the 
victim  as  well  as  the  criminal;  and  that  the  community  itself 
and  those  most  highly  placed  in  it  are  instigators  and  accom- 
plices. 

In  our  imperial  business,  which  comes  within  the  purview 
of  the  Dominion  parliament,  we  have  failed,  too.  Our  first 
attempt — poor  and  half-hearted  as  it  was — to  discharge  the 
obligation  for  our  defence  to  the  harassed  people  of  England, 
themselves  already  overtaxed  and  underfed,  failed  under  the 
derision  and  contempt  which,  for  the  basest  and  most  sordid 
political  reasons,  were  heaped  upon  it.  In  our  second  attempt, 
and  failure,  these  same  considerations  also  bore  a  part;  but 
in  this  case  failure  was  better  than  success,  since  now 
there  would  be  a  cry  from  those  who  are  more  interested 
in  freight  cars  than  in  warships,  ^'  Give  us  back  our  thirty-five 
million  dollars"  in  one  form  or  another.  This  sum  would  just 
suffice  atthe  present  moment  for  extricating  our  railway  build- 
ers from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  have  involved  them- 
selves; and  there  would  surely  be  recriminations  if  it  were  not 
forthcoming.  That  Lady  of  the  Snows  in  white  raiment 
would  then  be  transformed  into  a  brawler  in  her  mother's 
house,  a  wastrel  in  her  own.  The  imperial  vision  has  faded, 
and  the  famous  cartoon  in  which  Mr.  Punch  depicted  our 
premier  as  a  knightly  warrior  mounted  on  a  charger  hurrying 
to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed,  which  at  the  time  we  looked 
upon  with  serious  pride,  now  appears  to  have  been  drawn  in  a 
spirit  of  elaborate  irony. 

We  have  been  too  long  living  in  the  air  in  a  kind  of  fools' 
paradise;  but  we  are  finding  the  solid  earth  again,  and  no  one 
is  very  much  hurt,  although  a  good  many  people  may  have 
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to  go  to  work.  That  will  do  them  no  harm.  Gold  is  a  sovereign 
standard  for  measuring  the  worth  of  all  adventure,  a  solid 
metal  for  exploding  political  and  financial  flamboyancy.  Our 
trouble  began  when  public  politics  and  private  finance  were 
allowed  to  intermingle.  We  will  never  have  prosperity  in 
business  or  purity  in  politics  until  each  is  assigned  to  its  own 
place.  We  entered  upon  that  course  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
when  we  adopted  the  principle  that  one  part  of  the  community 
should  be  compelled  to  support  another  part,  when  certain 
favoured  persons  were  protected  at  the  expense  of  less  favoured 
persons.  Self-reliance  was  destroyed.  Sectional  jealousies 
were  created.  The  country  was  arrayed  against  the  town. 
The  favours  which  at  first  were  granted  as  a  matter  of  principle 
came  to  be  exacted  by  bribery  or  by  force. 

Up  to  the  present  the  sole  claim  to  leadership  has  been 
riches;  but  our  rich  men  cannot  now  help  us  much.  Too  many 
of  them  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting;  and  the  corruptest 
council  elected  by  the  people  is  not  so  dangerous  as  a  dictator 
who  himself  is  dictated  to  by  a  small  group  of  individuals 
who  have  their  own  secret  interests  to  serve.  Nor  can  we 
expect  much  help  from  the  press,  since  that  part  of  it  which 
is  venal  and  treacherous  is  not  yet  sufficiently  stigmatized 
and  set  apart  so  that  the  public  may  accept  as  a  warning  what 
it  tenders  as  advice;  although  already  the  most  casual  reader 
is  aware  in  a  dull  kind  of  way  that  the  newspaper  which  is 
sold  openly  to-day  may  be  sold  secretly  to-morrow.  In  the 
meantime  he  regards  with  sardonic  unconcern  the  opinions 
which  it  utters,  whether  they  deal  with  imperial  politics  or 
with  the  election  of  an  alderman  or  the  bestowal  of  a  franchise. 

When  a  political  problem  is  at  its  hardest,  it  is  always 
swallowed  up  by  a  greater  one  and  is  dissolved.  The  question 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  was  lost  in  the  question  if  there 
was  to  be  any  union  at  all.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  became  of 
minor  importance  in  face  of  the  question  whether  parliament 
or  the  army  was  to  rule  the  empire.  The  dissension  in  Ulster 
was  forgotten  the  moment  men  came  to  see  that  any  kind|of 
government  is  better  than  anarchy.    Persons  who  are  essen- 
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tially  in  the  wrong  by  a  curious  fatality  always  call  in  haste 
for  their  own  destroyer.  For  that  reason  nothing  really 
serious  ever  happens  in  politics,  unless,  of  course,  the  destroyer 
is  too  long  delayed.  That  is  the  place  of  war  in  the  world :  it 
intervenes  lest  a  worse  thing  befall.  When  people  come  to 
dread  war  too  much  their  case  is  hopeless.  They  are  afraid 
of  bloodshed  because  they  have  not  blood  enough  to  keep 
them  alive  even  if  it  were  unshed.  Then  they  fall  from  the 
estate  of  free  men  to  the  status  of  slaves,  willing  to  accept  any 
master,  secure  in  their  cunning  to  corrupt  him  and  bring  him 
down  to  their  own  level. 

And  so  most  political  problems  solve  themselves.  We 
have  been  worrying  over  immigration — how  we  should  assimi- 
late it,  to  what  we  should  assimilate  it,  and  with  what  likeness 
it  shall  finally  be  made  to  conform.  The  immigrant  is  likely 
to  ease  our  minds  by  staying  away.  He  is  not  so  unsophis- 
ticated as  he  looks.  He  has  heard  that  we  have  incurred 
great  liabilities  which  he  is  expected  to  assume.  So  long  as 
he  was  awarded  free  land  the  case  was  simple.  When  he  is 
depended  upon  to  buy  land  which  is  burdened  with  liabilities 
and  speculators'  profits,  he  is  disposed  to  scrutinize  the  bar- 
gain. A  calculation  of  this  burden  is  not  too  complicated  even 
for  his  simple  mind.  As  an  adult  Canadian  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  his  share  of  the  national  debt  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  To  this  must  be  added  his  share  of  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  debts.  If  thirty-five  million  dollars  is 
given  to  a  railway  company,  he  contributes  thirty  dollars 
or  thirty  days'  work.  Every  year  he  must  pay  his  share 
of  the  interest  on  the  capital  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
foreign  investors,  amounting  to  a  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
He  is  offered  in  return  a  share  in  ''the  resources  of  the 
country,"  which  is  like  offering  him  the  sea  to  fish  in,  and 
he  knows  that  the  net  profits  from  honest  fishing  are  pretty 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over. 

We  in  Canada  do  not  understand  failure  in  war,  since 
England  has  never  yet  failed  us.  But  we  do  understand  failure 
in  business — the  phenomenon  is  so  familiar — and  to  men  who 
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live  for  business  alone  that  is  the  supreme  failure.  The  country 
is  strewn  with  ruined  enterprises,  mines  without  metals, 
mills  without  power,  factories  without  raw  material,  railways 
unfinished,  companies  without  dividends,  and  all  clamouring 
for  assistance  to  banks  which  cannot  yield,  or  to  governments 
which  should  not.  The  promoters  of  these  enterprises  mistake 
themselves  for  the  country,  and  their  own  for  the  pubUc  credit. 
The  meanest  trader  who  is  brought  to  the  end  of  his  resources 
by  miscalculation  and  extravagance  could  claim  as  much: 
but  if  he  applied  for  public  assistance,  he  would  be  quickly 
informed  that  there  were  courts  of  bankruptcy  designed  for 
his  relief.  Otherwise,  our  reasonable  enterprises,  our  sound 
industries,  and  our  well  managed  railways  suffer  for  the  sins 
of  the  flamboyant  promoter  and  speculator. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  public  credit.  There 
are  funds  in  England  eager  to  be  invested  in  proper  securities. 
The  Canadian  banks  are  filled  with  money.  It  belongs  to  the 
depositors,  not  to  the  banks.  If  they  use  it  for  other  than 
legitimate  purposes  they  will  receive  a  smart  check  from  the 
owners.  A  new  perception  of  their  responsibilities  by  the 
banks  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  stringency.  Indeed, 
too  high  credit,  except  as  an  expression  of  high  character, 
is  an  asset  of  doubtful  value.  Lender  and  borrower  suffer 
alike  when  money  is  too  free.  The  lender  finds  his  security 
impaired:  the  borrower  sees  the  loan  wasted.  Montreal  has 
been  a  free  borrower,  and  now  discovers  that  four  million 
dollars  have  been  cast  away  upon  an  absurd  scheme  for  supply- 
ing water  and  disposing  of  sewage. 

But  in  the  main,  the  individual  Canadian  who  relied 
upon  himself  alone  has  done  well,  and  is  doing  well.  Upon  this 
ground  of  individual  prosperity  which  underlies  the  ground  of 
corporate  failure,  we  may  make  a  fresh  start.  To  retrieve 
our  position  several  steps  are  necessary.  We  must  dissever 
business  from  government,  and  avoid  forever  the  methods 
of  business  in  the  business  of  government.  We  must  close  the 
public  treasury  against  speculators  who,  under  the  guise  of 
developing  the  country  by  the  imposition  of  taxes,  are  con- 
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cerned  only  to  exploit  it,  and  quickly  assume  the  successive 
roles  of  confidence  man,  gambler,  beggar,  blackmailer — first 
beguiling  money  from  the  government,  then  frittering  it  away, 
than  pleading  for  more,  and  finally  demanding,  under  threat 
that  '^the  credit  of  the  country  will  be  destroyed.''  Public 
aid  is  essentially  the  same  as  private  charity.  The  man  who 
receives  protection,  subsidy,  or  guarantee  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  about  to  develop  the  country  is  in  the  same  category 
as  the  man  in  the  street  who  solicits  ten  cents  from  a  passer-by 
on  the  plea  that  he  is  about  to  encourage  the  farmer  by  buying 
himself  a  drink  distilled  from  barley. 

Next,  we  must  dissever  provincial  from  Dominion  finance, 
and  compel  those  who  spend  to  retain  the  liability  to  pay. 
It  is  easy  for  the  provinces  to  guarantee  when  they  have  no 
intention  of  making  good.  If  the  provinces  were  not  involved 
those  who  bear  their  endorsation  would  not  come  to  the  Domi- 
nion treasury  with  so  easy  an  assurance.  For  a  province  to 
pass  up  its  obligations  is  little  better  than  outright  repudiation. 
It  will  find  it  is  so  considered  when  it  goes  into  the  market 
again.  When  the  government  voluntarily  puts  away  from 
itself  the  power  to  protect,  to  subsidize,  to  guarantee,  it  will 
have  to  put  an  end  to  political  corruption,  and  to  much  private 
dishonesty  as  well. 

The  public  temper  has  been  sorely  tried,  and  there  is  a 
limit  to  its  endurance.  As  an  eminent  jurist  has  ob- 
served: public  opinion  varies  with  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  people  are  slow  to  wrath,  but  they  are 
also  slow  to  forget;  and  when  they  get  angry  they  are 
rarely  just,  as  the  railways  and  financial  institutions  of  the 
United  States  are  now  discovering  to  their  cost.  The  corpo- 
rations which  offended  escaped  the  proper  penalty;  now, 
innocent  and  guilty  alike  are  suffering  the  consequences. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  our  own  corporations  are  in  a 
like  case.  Much  has  been  given  to  them:  much  is  required. 
Their  reputation  is  in  their  own  keeping,  and  they  will  serve 
it  best  by  remaining  within  their  proper  spheres — railways 
to  transportation;  banks  to  safeguarding  deposits  and  lending 
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them  for  the  sole  purpose  of  transferring  goods  already 
produced  from  the  producer  to  consumer.  Anything  further 
is  speculation.  Politics  is  for  the  individual,  not  for  the  cor- 
poration. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  the  moment  is  auspi- 
cious for  a  fresh  start.  Both  political  parties  may  cry  quits. 
They  have  both  been  involved  equally  in  the  over-borrowing 
which,  fortunately,  has  now  come  to  an  end.  The  Conser- 
vatives created  the  condition  in  1878.  The  Liberals  developed 
it.  The  Conservatives  are  now  in  the  situation  of  the  man  in 
the  street  who  is  given  a  baby  to  hold :  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it, 
and  he  cannot  set  it  down.  After  two  years  of  office  they  must 
by  this  time  have  pretty  well  liquidated  the  obhgations  they 
incurred  as  the  price  of  power,  and  Mr.  Borden  should  be 
fairly  free.  He  has  kept  his  personal  honour  serene,  as  a 
beacon  in  Canadian  politics.  He  has  always  been  trusted. 
He  becomes  more  trusted  as  his  difficulties  are  better  under- 
stood. A  man  in  his  position  cannot  always  do  what  he  would, 
he  does  what  he  must;  but  it  would  be  a  relief  if  he  could  give 
some  sign  that  his  personal  predilections  were  to  be  more 
strongly  exercised  in  public  afifairs,  as  Mr.  Wilson's  are  in 
the  United  States. 

What  he  would  lose  in  one  quarter  he  would  gain  in 
another.  Members  of  parliament,  who  from  long  suffering 
are  inured  to  the  party  whip,  so  soon  as  they  find  their  leader 
in  difficulty  develop  that  form  of  independence  which  is  the 
vengeance  of  small  minds,  demanding  what  can  be  exacted 
with  safety.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Borden  would 
receive  an  accession  of  strength  from  those  who  habitually 
manifest  their  independence  by  shrewd  observations  or,  at 
least,  by  silence  when  the  chorus  of  adulation  is  at  its  height. 
Canada  is  suffering  not  from  party  government,  but  from  a 
lack  of  it.  The  issues  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  parliament 
is  a  riotous  mob  when  it  should  be  composed  of  two  ranks, 
each  having  a  mind  and  knowing  it. 

But  the  lines  are  being  drawn.  It  is  announced  with  glee 
by  the  Conservative  press  than  an  important  senator  has 
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renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party  on  account  of 
their  attitude  towards  the  free  importation  of  agricultural 
implements.  To  magnify  the  importance  of  the  defection  a 
full  description  of  his  high  place  is  given — the  president  of 
the  largest  implement  company  in  the  country,  president  of 
a  waggon  company,  president  of  an  American  harvester 
company,  director  of  a  plough  company.  When  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  serves  upon  all  members  with  such  affiliations  formal 
notice  of  their  freedom  to  retire  to  their  own  place,  he  will 
have  defined  the  issue,  and  will  then,  but  not  before,  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  something  towards  putting  his  policies 
into  force  by  securing  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  them.  One 
would  think  that  his  experience  in  1911  would  have  impressed 
him  with  the  necessity  of  putting  the  sincerity  of  his  followers 
to  the  test.  Then  we  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  govern- 
ment by  party  and  a  chance  to  decide  which  was  right  and 
which  was  wrong.  We  should  then  be  divided  not  by  interest, 
but  by  principles  upon  which  there  might  well  be  two  opinions. 
Neither  party  would  then  feel  obliged  to  condone  the  wrong 
doing  of  an  individual  and  shield  him  from  the  penalty,  since 
it  would  be  quite  clear  that  the  consequence  would  expend 
its  force  upon  the  party,  and  the  community  at  large  would 
be  saved. 

The  Editor 


BEOOKFIELD 

R.  R.  M. 
% 

Now  hath  a  wonder  lit  the  saddened  eyes 
Long  misted  by  a  grievous  winter  clime; 
And  now  the  dull  heart  leaps  with  lovers  surprise, 
And  sings  its  joy.     For  'tis  the  happy  time; 
And  all  the  brooding  earth  is  full  of  chime; 
And  all  the  hosts  of  sleepers  under  ground 
Have  burst  out  suddenly  in  glorious  prime; 
And  all  the  airy  spirits  now  have  found 
Their  wonted  shrines  with  life  and  love  entwined  'round. 

n 

And  now  I  no  more  sorrow  for  the  dead, 
The  friend  I  love  hath  pain  of  death  no  more. 
He  hath  mortality  forever  shed. 
He  is  of  happiness  the  spirit's  core. 
And  my  heart's  memory  brims,  yea,  runneth  o'er, 
With  lavish  bounty  of  his  teeming  worth: 
(What  times  he  did  his  garnered  wealth  outpour. 
In  wisdom's  word  and  deed  and  pleasure's  mirth) 
Wherefore  my  soul  hath  joy  in  life's  great  freedom-birth. 

in 

And  so,  I  mount  the  richest  sunset  hill. 
Singing  the  wandering  echo  of  a  fame 
That  shall  forever  have  its  roaming  will 
In  love-awakened  hearts  where  dwells  the  name 
Of  him  whose  genius,  burning  to  high  flame, 
Was  reared  within  these  woods  with  spark  divine. 
Brookfield!    Thy  beauty  slept,  until  he  came 
To  wake  thee  up  to  visions  that  were  thine 
Hadst  thou  but  dreamed  what  lay  beyond  the  rule  and  Une. 
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V 

iv 

Hadst  thou  but  dreamed!     Ah,  dreamers  'neath  the  blue 
Of  day,  the  dreamers  in  the  starry  night; 
Pillowed  on  stone  and  kissed  by  sun  and  dew! 
On  ye,  the  ardours  of  the  Infinite 
Descend  in  winged  raptures,  and  the  light 
Of  Heav'n  stirreth  to  bliss  each  mortal  pain, 
Wide  opening  dreaming  eyes  in  spirit  sight! 
— Alas!    how  many  waken  up  again. 
Singing  their  ecstasy  unto  the  wind  and  rain. 


Behold,  One  cometh  in  the  spirit  now! 
— ^A  wraith  of  tender,  melancholy  song — 
The  once  familiar  friend  of  bird,  and  bough, 
And  flower,  and  brook,  and  meadow.     Not  for  long 
He  wandered  with  the  meagre,  vagrant  throng 
Of  shepherds  piping  in  the  early  day. 
Death  mocked  his  young  heart-ease;  and  soon  among 
Forgotten  things  a  woeful  shepherd  lay: 
And  soon  the  melody  grew  faint  and  died  away. 

VI 

On  yonder  hill,  close  to  a  great  high  road, 
Made  by  the  pioneers  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  Poet  lay,  unheeded; — and  the  load 
Upon  his  broken  heart  sank  heavily 
With  cattle's  tread,  and  withered  grew  the  tree 
That  bent  o'er  him,  and  dwindled  to  a  path 
The  great  highway  that  was  so  wide  and  free; — 
Only  a  chance-hewn  stone  of  poorest  worth 
Clung  like  a  widowed  love  to  his  dead,  buried  earth. 

vii 
We  know  his  fellow-shepherds  cried  to  Heaven, 
And  thrilled  the  winds  with  their  melodious  loss; 
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And  doubtless,  some  late-straying  sheep  were  driven, 
By  that  rude,  wailing  music's  urge,  to  cross 
The  moonlit  stream  and  crop  the  golden  moss; 
And  evermore  were  changed  from  sheep  to  man, 
And  evermore  cared  not  for  worldly  dross, 
And  evermore  heard  call  of  Spring,  and  ran 
Into  the  joyous  woods  to  follow  after  Pan. 

via 

And  He,  our  freedom's  guide,  our  Spirit's  friend. 
Had  more  than  loving  word  for  that  lone  grave, 
Where  homing  neighbour  never  came  to  lend 
It  presence.     His  warm  heart  was  moved  to  save. 
From  utter,  last  neglect,  a  name  that  gave 
The  grace  of  life  in  songs  now  little  read. 
Since  other  ease  of  heart  we  most  do  crave. 
Dear  Friend!    Whose  love  our  weak  remembrance  fed. 
Thou  gav'st  our  silent  bard  a  home  among  the  dead. 

ix 

Among  the  mounds  of  love — no  more  alone — 
With  charity  of  marble  at  his  head. 
And,  chnging  to  his  feet,  that  poor,  chance  stone, 
Now,  in  the  churchyard,  rests  the  long  lost  dead. 
What  though  his  coming  was  unheralded 
With  pomp  and  praise,  he  hath  his  meed  of  earth; 
And  on  his  grave  the  flowers  he  loved  are  spread. 
And  many  a  kindly  eye  will  read  his  worth. 
And  sometimes  there  the  heart  of  love  be  poured  forth. 


Lo!  now,  another  comes  to  swell  the  praise: 
He  bringeth  far-off  memory  of  the  sea. 
And  of  the  pathless  woods'  alluring  maze. 
And  of  the  ringing  ax,  and  crashing  tree, 
And  first  log  hut,  and  brush  fire  setting  free 
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The  age-imprisoned  soil  to  ease  the  needs 
That  crown  the  pioneer's  hard  destiny. 
Haply,  the  warring  world  no  braver  breeds, 
Than  he  who  turns  a  forest  into  waving  meads. 

Qci 

Yet  still  we  sing:   Saul  hath  his  thousands  slain. 
And  David  tens  of  thousands!    As  of  old, 
We  make  great  hoHday  of  bloodiest  gain, 
And  wreathe  the  shining  victor's  head  with  gold, 
And  bless  his  gory  trophies,  and  unfold 
Them  in  Love's  sacred  temple,  and  outpour 
Loud  gratitude  to  God — that  didst  uphold 
Our  hands  to  kill  our  brother  man  in  war. 
Ah!    Christ  is  dead, — and  we  the  Roman  Guard  adore. 

xii 
But  see  this  happy  village  festival, 
Where  all  the  country  folk  are  gathered  round 
Responsive  to  the  clear,  vibrating  call 
Of  one  uplifted  voice, — whose  echoes  sound 
Above  the  hill-tops  now.     This  toil-won  ground 
Is  holy:  here  the  burning  bush  flamed  high 
One  hundred  years  ago,  when  faith  was  crowned 
In  the  first  settler's  log  hut  built  near  by, 
And  love,  in  that  rude  home,  was  blessed  with  children's  cry. 

xiii 
Not  that  the  Venturer  grew  rich  or  great, 
Or  seemed  a  hero  or  was  honoured  more 
By  those  who  followed  him  to  conquer  fate 
In  the  far  wilderness;  nor  that  he  bore 
Himself  as  one  who  paid  for  other's  score; 
But  that  among  the  forest  immigrants. 
He  was  the  first  lif e-bringer  to  explore 
These  hills,  where  the  shy  Indian  had  his  haunts. 
And  prove  the  settler's  worth,  beyond  the  body's  wants. 
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xiv 

And  it  was  weU  the  body's  wants  were  few, 
To  those  who  made  the  homes  here — day  by  day 
Toihng  and  sweating  while  they  hacked  and  slew 
The  forest,  burned  the  brush,  and  cleared  away 
For  garden  patch  and  grain,  and  flax  and  hay. — 
But  ah!   the  wives  in  rudest  suffering  strong! 
Little  of  rest  there  was  for  such  as  they, 
Little  save  care,  ev'n  in  the  baby  song 
They  crooned,  in  midst  of  work  for  all  the  household  throng. 

XV 

And  yet  they  were  not  sad — these  pioneers : 
(Tales  have  been  told  of  humour  all  their  own, 
And  of  their  wit  that  crackled  unawares. 
And  of  their  sturdy  way,  and  look,  and  tone. 
And  high  assurance  when  their  work  was  done.) 
Surely,  for  them,  the  thrush  at  evening  sang. 
The  Pleiades  and  great  Orion  shone. 
And  the  life-giving  sun  in  splendour  sprang. 
And  the  glad  harvest  moon  her  golden  lamp  did  hang. 

xvi 

Long  years  ago,  they  went  to  take  their  rest 
Beneath  the  spreading  trees  on  yonder  hill — 
The  field  they  cleared  for  use  at  God's  behest. 
And  where  the  quiet  tenants  of  his  will 
Are  undisturbed  of  any  joy  or  ill. 
And  here  and  there,  white  stones  with  carven  name 
Tell  who  lies  covered  up,  forever  still: 
But  the  First  Settler  has  a  shaft  of  flame 
Reared  by  the  villagers  unto  his  worth  and  fame. 

xvil 
Since  then  the  years  have  flown,  flown  like  the  wind 
That  passeth  o'er  this  hiU,  laden  with  life. 
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This  is  the  hill  where  I  was  sure  to  find 
My  friend  in  days  of  old.     Here,  I  am  rife 
In  freedom — not  from  the  surcease  of  strife 
Of  God  with  man  (Lord,  Lord,  cease  not  with  me!) 
But  from  the  bloodless  Fate  with  hidden  knife, 
Shearing  the  heart  aspiring  to  be  free 
Of  lust  and  greed  and  self,  whatever  the  prize  may  be. 

xviii 
I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hillSy 
Whence  cometh  help!    My  help  is  in  the  Lord! 
Behold,  O  man,  what  is  it  that  He  wills 
Of  thee!     But  to  do  justice  in  accord. 
And  to  love  mercy  better  than  the  sword, 
And  to  walk  humbly  in  the  sight  of  Him: 
Thus,  is  the  olden  vision  still  outpoured 
Upon  the  hills,  for  all  whose  eyes  are  dim 
With  seeking  in  the  places  where  the  bale-fires  swim. 

xix 
Thus,  am  I  in  the  spirit  with  my  friend. 
Here  in  the  village  which  he  glorified; 
And  unto  which  his  heart  would  always  wend, 
— Impatient  of  the  world  of  human  tide — 
When  Spring  began  to  call  him  to  her  side 
With  robin^s  song  and  the  arbutus  trail, 
And  all  the  lure  of  freedom  undenied. 
And  all  the  wistful  life  of  hill  and  dale. 
And  river,  lake,  and  stream,  and  love  that  would  not  fail. 

XX 

And  as  he  roamed  the  shores  and  woods  and  clears, 
— Seeking,  for  aye,  the  bloom  of  yesterdays, — 
The  mayflowers  smiled  and  lent  their  sweetest  airs, 
And  violets  curtsied  from  the  road-side  ways; 
The  red-veined  slippers  of  the  elves  and  fays 
Were  hanging  near  the  rose  and  eglantine, 
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And  mystic  trilliums  still  did  heavenward  gaze; 
The  blue  flags  waved,  and  lilies  gan  to  shine; 
The  golden-rods  and  asters  thronged  the  steep  incline. 

xxi 

And  something  of  that  bloom  was  shown  for  me, 
One  eager  day,  when  the  Rhodora  flamed 
Her  leafless  beauty  on  us  suddenly 
Down  in  an  old-time  pasture  road,  and  claimed 
A  first  lovers  privilege,  and  was  not  shamed : 
My  friend  had  fondest  greeting  for  the  flower; 
And  gentlest  love-speech  ever  poet  framed; 
And  all  my  vagrant  heart  was  stayed,  with  power 
Of  love  I  never  knew,  until  I  shared  his  dower. 

xxil 

Ah,  he  was  richly  dowered  of  the  earth  ! 
The  grain  of  sand,  the  daisy  in  the  sod. 
Awoke  his  heart;  and  early  he  went  forth, 
Through  field  and  wood,  with  young  eyes  all  abroad; 
And  saw  the  nesting  birds,  and  beck  and  nod 
Of  little  creatures  running  wild  and  free, 
(Which  know  not  that  they  know,  yet  are  of  God) 
And  kept  his  youth,  and  grew  in  sympathy. 
And  loved  his  fellows  more,  and  had  lovers  victory. 

xxiii 

To  such  as  heard,  he  was  an  answerer 
Of  things  that  lay  outside  the  rule  and  line. 
To  those  who  loved,  the  follower  of  a  star 
That  led  him  on  and  on  with  heavenly  sign. 
And  lit  his  soul,  and  made  his  utterance  shine; 
So  he  went  forth  to  many  in  his  day: 
And  when  he  passed  beyond  at  Sun's  decline, 
Some  who  had  never  seen  him  caught  the  ray; 
And  some  came  then  to  praise  who  could  have  cheered  his 
way. 
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xxiv 
There  is  the  Uttle  cabin  in  the  tree, 
Where  sometimes  he  would  go  for  sohtude, 
And  ease  of  heart,  and  thoughtful  reverie, 
And  rain  upon  the  roof,  and  dreamy  mood. 
And  light  the  world  hath  never  understood. 
Ah  me!  the  door  is  broken  now,  and  wide; 
And  yet,  I  feel  as  if  it  might  intrude 
Upon  a  resting  soul  to  look  inside; — 
Such  is  the  quietness  and  lack  of  earthly  pride. 

XXV 

O  Friend!  who  so  didst  joy  of  knowledge  use. 
That  men  look  up  and  brighten  at  thy  name. 
And  speak  of  genius,  and  put  by  the  news 
To  tell  some  good  of  one  death  cannot  claim. 
Nor  life  require  to  read  in  sculptured  fame. 
The  wind  upon  the  hill  hath  sweetest  hush; 
The  day  is  melting  into  tenderest  flame; 
And  from  the  valley,  where  the  waters  rush. 
Comes  up  the  evensong  of  the  lone  hermit-thrush. 

William  E.  Marshall 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  IMMIGRATION 

/^  0  where  we  will,  we  cannot  escape  the  immigrant.  The 
British  or  American  immigrant  meets  us  so  fre- 
quently that  his  presence  is  taken  for  granted.  He  is  in 
offices  and  stores;  in  churches  and  theatres;  in  social  and 
political  gatherings.  He  has  already  become  an  accepted 
part  of  Canadian  life. 

The  figure  of  the  immigrant  who  does  not  speak  English  is 
hardly  less  common.  He  greets  us  at  the  eastern  seaports. 
He  is  pushing  his  way  from  the  mining  towns  of  Nova  Scotia 
out  into  the  remote  rural  districts,  where  he  apparently  thrives 
on  farms  abandoned  by  Canadians.  He  jostles  us  on  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  and  his  children  threaten  to  outnumber 
the  English  children  in  the  schools.  In  Toronto  he  has 
burst  the  confines  of  ^^The  Ward,''  and  taken  possession  of 
the  quiet  walks  of  Queen's  Park.  He  may  be  seen  trudging 
along  the  rural  lanes  of  old  Ontario  as  he  goes  to  work  in 
some  newly  opened  industrial  ^^ plant."  He  crowds  the 
lumber  shanties  and  construction  camps  of  the  north  country. 
In  the  West,  in  the  cities,  on  the  prairies,  and  in  the  mountains, 
he  is  always  in  evidence.  At  ^Hhe  coast"  several  industries 
have  passed  almost  exclusively  into  his  hands. 

As  we  cannot  escape  the  immigrant,  so  we  cannot  escape 
the  problems  which  his  coming  has  created.  Let  a  group  of 
men  begin  to  discuss  any  Canadian  question  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  immigrant  appears.  The  theme  of  con- 
versation may  be  business,  education,  politics,  religion, — the 
immigrant  demands  recognition.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Every  third  or  fourth  man  in  Canada  has  come  to 
this  country  within  the  last  ten  years;  every  seventeenth 
man  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

So  rapid  and  profound  has  been  the  change  in  Canadian 
life  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  altered  conditions 
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would  be  generally  recognized,  and  adjustments  consciously 
and  intelligently  made.  But,  partly  because  we  live  in  an 
age  of  rapid  development,  partly  because,  contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  most  men  readily  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously accept  and  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  few 
of  us  have  noticed  the  far-reaching  and  profound  character 
of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place.  We  take  things  as  they 
come,  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  the  easy 
optimism  of  a  new  country  consider  that  whatever  is  is  right. 

It  requires  a  conscious  effort  to  think  back  even  one  or 
two  decades  and  attempt  to  regain  the  point  of  view  which 
was  once  held.  We  are  beginning  to  speak  about  a  Canadian 
national  consciousness.  Twenty  years  ago  few  of  us  could 
boast  of  anything  wider  than  an  ^^old  Ontario^'  or  a  Quebec 
consciousness.  It  is  immigration  that  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  filling  in  of  the  waste  places  and  the  bridging  over  of 
the  gaps  that  so  widely  separated  the  detached  communities 
that  till  recently  have  constituted  Canada.  Such  new  and 
perplexing  questions  as  our  relation  to  the  empire,  to  the 
United  States,  to  Japan,  and  to  India,  are  evidences  of  an 
emerging  nationality — a  nationality  made  possible  by  our 
increased  population;  a  nationality  whose  destinies  are  being 
determined  by  the  character  of  that  population. 

We  have  boasted  much  of  our  prosperity.  But  whence 
our  commercial  and  industrial  growth?  A  group  of  Cana- 
dian business  men  were  discussing  the  immigrant;  a  real 
estate  agent  exclaimed  petulantly,  ^^This  is  our  country;  its 
resources  are  ours,  why  divide  up  with  these  foreigners?'' 
Such  an  attitude  is  not  uncommon.  Yet  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  any  despised  Italian  or  Galician  labourer  has 
produced  more  real  wealth  than  this  real  estate  speculator 
who  had  grown  rich  simply  through  the  rapid  increase  in 
land  values. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Commercial  appears  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  effect  of  immigration  on  business.  The 
writer  attempts  to  show  what  a  flow  of  half  a  million  of  new 
citizens  annually  means  to  Canada.     He  estimates  that  the 
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transportation  companies  receive  not  less  than  $15,000,000 
per  annum,  and  it  may  be  much  more.  He  estimates  that 
the  purchase  of  the  equipment  which  the  newly  arrived  settler 
requires  for  himself  and  his  family  may  be  computed  at 
$15,000,000.  Such  calculations  are,  of  course,  largely  guess- 
work, but  the  commercial  importance  of  a  large  immigration 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Increased  bank  clearings  and 
volume  of  trade  and  building  records,  which  are  the  boast  of 
every  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Dominion,  are  directly  due  to 
the  accessions  to  the  population  and  to  the  increased  borrow- 
ing power  which  such  accessions  have  made  possible. 

But  this  army  of  settlers  must  maintain  itself  and  loans 
must  be  repaid — and  repaid  with  interest.  This  cannot  be 
done  indefinitely  by  bringing  in  more  settlers  and  borrowing 
more  money.  Temporary  prosperity  has  apparently  blinded 
us  to  the  fact  that  production  is  the  base  of  permanent 
prosperity.  The  statements  recently  made  by  English  fin- 
anciers ought  surely  to  sober  us.  According  to  Sir  George 
Paish  of  the  London  Statisty  the  interest  on  foreign  capital 
invested  in  Canada — half  of  it  within  the  last  seven  years — 
amounts  to  twenty  dollars  per  head  of  the  entire  population. 
This  means  not  only  stringent  national  and  municipal 
economy,  but  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  production. 

Construction  has  been  pushed  forward;  fortunes  have 
been  made;  but  what  of  the  conditions  of  those  employed  in 
industry  ?  Increased  cost  of  living,  low  wages,  unemploy- 
ment, industrial  disputes — such  are  the  ugly  facts  that  con- 
front social  workers  in  nearly  all  Canadian  cities.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  always  between  local  and  general 
causes,  but  w^e  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  of  grappling 
with  both. 

One  fundamental  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  we  have 
artificially  stimulated  immigration,  bonused  industries,  and 
subsidized  railways,  and  yet  have  done  little  to  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  immigrant  or  the  worker.  That,  it  is  declared, 
would  be  '' paternalistic '^  or  ^'sociahstic.'^  The  demand  for 
a  minimum  wage  or  for  the  provision  of  steady  work  for  those 
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engaged  in  seasonal  employments  is  still  met  by  the  well- 
worn  objection  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  cannot 
be  altered.  What  is  our  whole  immigration  policy — and  our 
fiscal  policy,  too — ^but  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
laisser-faire  position? 

Thus  we  face,  at  present,  an  anomalous  situation.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  men  unemployed,  and  yet  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  are  being  poured  into  the  country.  Surely 
we  are  curiously  inconsistent.  If  there  is  to  be  ^' state  inter- 
ference'^ that  is  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  transportation 
companies  and  manufacturers,  is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  for 
'^ state  interference''  that  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
people  at  large? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  immigration  should  be  stopped 
or,  at  least,  lessened.  This  may,  indeed,  be  advisable,  until 
we  are  more  fully  prepared  to  cope  with  the  situation.  There 
is,  however,  another  course  open.  Canada  is  not  over- 
crowded. Our  natural  resources  are  such  that  there  is  still 
room  for  miUions  of  people.  But  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  of  chief  importance. 
A  system  of  national  employment  bureaus,  provision  for  un- 
employment insurance,  a  rigid  inspection  of  lumber  and  con- 
struction camps,  instruction  and  financial  assistance  for 
immigrants  willing  to  go  on  the  land — such  measures  would  do 
much  to  relieve  the  present  unemployment. 

Closely  associated  with  unemployment  is  the  question  of 
low  wages.  Continued  immigration  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  the  Canadian  wage-earner  to  maintain  the  Canadian 
standard  of  living.  In  most  cases  the  immigrant's  standards 
are  decidedly  lower  than  the  Canadian  standards.  But  the 
Canadian  must  compete  with  the  immigrant.  So  it  would 
seem  that  low  standards  bid  fair  to  win.  Even  though  the 
immigrant  may  be  ambitious  to  attain  Canadian  standards, 
and,  in  spite  of  economic  laws,  actually  attempt  to  adopt 
them,  he  must  in  turn  compete  with  his  later-arrived  brother- 
immigrant,  who,  anxious  only  to  gain  a  foothold,  is  willing 
to  take  the  lowest  wage  and  put  up  with  almost  any  privation 
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or  injustice.  The  low  standards  of  the  most  backward 
countries  of  Europe  constitute  the  base  line.  So  long  as 
standards  of  living  in  Canada  are  even  a  little  above  the  line, 
immigration  will  continue,  and,  as  waters  find  their  level, 
the  tendency  is  for  the  standards  to  approximate. 

But,  further,  many  of  the  immigrants  are  unmarried  men  in 
the  prime  of  life.  They  can  exist  on  less  than  married  men 
who  have  families  to  support.  Thus,  already,  the  standard 
wage  for  unskilled  labour  is  the  ^^ single  man''  standard.  If 
the  labourer  is  reckless  enough  to  marry,  his  wife  must  support 
herself.  If  there  is  a  family,  the  family  must  supplement  the 
earnings  of  the  mother.  Thus  children  are  taken  early  from 
school,  and  the  welfare  of  the  next  generation  mortgaged. 
From  the  purely  economic  standpoint,  any  system  in  which 
labour  is  unable  to  perpetuate  itself  cannot  be  justified. 
From  the  standpoint  of  justice  or  ethics,  it  is  indefensible. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  Canada,  industrialism  has  been  sud- 
denly thrust  into  what  was  essentially  an  agricultural  society. 
Many  of  our  laws  are  not  modern.  Child  labour  laws,  and 
shop  and  factories  Acts,  lag  far  behind  English  legislation. 
So,  too,  laws  affecting  women  are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  In 
the  province  of  Quebec,  for  example,  women  still  labour 
under  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  old  French  laws,  and  in 
British  Columbia  they  are  insulted  by  the  so-called  ^^  squaw 
law,''  which  came  into  force  when  there  were  few  white  women 
in  the  colony.  The  standardization  and  modernization  of 
laws  affecting  industry  have  become  imperative. 

Improvement  comes  slowly  and  is  resisted,  because  the 
Canadians  who  largely  dominate  the  situation  do  not  under- 
stand the  new  social  order.  Country-bred  men,  essentially 
individualistic  in  thought  and  ethics,  have  attained  positions 
of  responsibility  in  highly  organized  industrial  concerns. 
Knowing  the  opinion  of  the  ^^ hired  man"  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  they  imagine  they  know  the  opinion  of  the 
English  or  foreign  mechanic  in  their  shops.  Hence,  misunder- 
standings and  trouble.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  class  to  under- 
stand another. 
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Here  we  touch  one  of  the  most  important  effects  of  immi- 
gration, the  stratification  of  society.  In  England  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  class  distinction, — the  king,  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  the  upper  and  lower  middle  classes,  and,  to  borrow 
a  continental  term,  the  proletariat.  In  Canada  we  have 
boasted  that  we  have  no  classes.  The  ^^ hired  man''  married 
the  farmer's  daughter.  One  of  their  sons  went  into  business; 
another  entered  one  of  the  professions.  It  was  easy  to  pass 
from  one  group  to  another.  But  to-day  we  are  beginning  to 
have  capitalists,  and  among  the  lower  classes  ^^ white  men" 
and  ^^ foreigners."  On  a  railroad  train  in  western  Canada 
the  ^^pullman,"  the  tourist,  and  the  colonist  cars  reveal  social 
grades  that  are  becoming  more  and  more  distinct.  Or, 
again,  the  conductor  is  a  ^^ white  man,"  the  porter  a  negro, 
the  cook  a  Chinaman,  the  train-boy  a  Japanese,  the  section 
man  a  Swede,  and  the  construction  gang  a  motley  crew, — 
Italians,  Galicians,  or  Hindus.  And  speaking  of  Hindus,  was 
not  the  caste  system  of  India  the  result  of  successive  waves  of 
immigration  ?  Are  we,  in  Canada,  to  build  up  a  caste  system 
as  in  India  or  to  remain  independent  races  as  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  or  to  intermarry  and  become  a  mongrel  race? 
The  question  ought  to  be  fairly  faced  in  order  that  those 
races,  or  classes,  or  individuals  that  cannot  be  incorporated 
into  Canadian  life — when  we  decide  what  that  ought  to  be — 
should  be  excluded. 

What  Europe  has  failed  to  do  in  a  thousand  years,  Canada 
must  attempt;  namely,  to  discover  some  modus  vivendi  by 
which  peoples  diverse  in  race,  in  language,  in  religion,  and  in 
social  customs,  can  develop  a  common  national  life.  Old 
land  problems,  often  in  a  complicated  form,  are  already 
facing  us  in  Canada.  Witness  the  public  school  controversies 
in  Alberta  and  Manitoba. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  that  though  the  far-reaching 
political  effects  of  immigration  have  hardly  had  time  to  mani- 
fest themselves,  the  immigrant  is  no  longer  a  negligible  factor 
in  political  life.  Many  view  with  apprehension  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large,  ignorant,  purchasable  vote.  Without 
doubt  Canadian  politicians  are  playing  upon  the  ignorance 
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and  prejudices  of  the  more  illiterate  classes  from  south- 
eastern Europe.  Without  doubt  thousands  of  newly  arrived 
Canadians  have  learned  as  their  first  lesson  in  citizenship 
that  in  Canada  the  franchise  is  a  marketable  asset.  We  shall 
soon  face  a  more  serious  situation  than  ever  confronted  the 
United  States. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  immi- 
grant may  prove  our  political  salvation.  We  live  under  the 
curse  of  inherited  party  politics.  The  immigrants  on  their 
arrival  are  not  attached  to  any  Canadian  party.  The 
British  immigrants  reinforce  and  reinvigorate  many  of 
our  common  institutions.  The  American  immigrants  are 
unaccustomed  even  to  the  names  of  the  old-line  Canadian 
parties,  and  are  not  famihar  with  many  of  our  forms  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  compelled  to  study  the  situation,  and  so 
their  influence  in  the  West  has  often  been  stimulating.  As 
illustrating  definite  political  trends,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  trades  and  labour  councils 
are  largely  in  the  hands  of  old  country  Britishers,  the  non- 
English  element  among  the  labour  classes  will  probably 
prevent  effective  organization  along  the  lines  of  the  English 
labour  party.  Or  again,  American  influence  is  to  be  clearly 
recognized  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  the  social  ten- 
dencies of  the  grain  growers^  movement. 

Many  of  the  European  immigrants  are  fully  the  equal  of 
Canadians,  and  bring  with  them  a  knowledge  of  institutions 
and  laws  modelled  on  other,  and  sometimes  better,  lines  than 
our  own.  Even  the  despised  south-eastern  Europeans  are 
already  revealing  abilities  and  possibihties  of  no  mean  order. 
A  passionate  love  of  freedom,  an  idealism  that  knows  how  to 
dare  and  to  suffer,  a  social  outlook — these  are  quahties  that 
will  do  much  to  purge  and  ennoble  political  life. 

In  studying  the  whole  situation,  political,  economic,  or 
social,  one  is  impressed  with  the  need  of  new  Canadian  ideals 
— if,  indeed,  we  can  be  said  to  possess  at  present  any  dis- 
tinctively Canadian  ideals.  Some  of  us,  doubtless  because  we 
are  Ontario-born,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Ontario  as 
the  most  typical  of  the  provinces.      As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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there  is  no  typical  Canadian  province;  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct types.  The  Ontario  type — with  Toronto  writ  large  all 
over  it — is  certainly  not  general  enough  for  Canada. 

The  descendants  of  the  English  or  Scotch  or  Irish  are 
doubtless  a  fine  class,  but  so  also  are  the  descendants  of  the 
French  and  the  German,  and  so,  too,  the  later-arrived  Icelanders 
and  Poles.  The  Protestant  religion  may  or  may  not  be  the 
finest  yet  produced.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sufficiently 
catholic  to  dominate  a  community  in  which  are  large  numbers 
belonging  to  the  Roman  or  Greek  communion,  or  to  the 
synagogue.  The  commonly  accepted  individualistic  ethics 
developed  splendid  fathers  and  neighbours,  but  has  failed  to 
train  these  very  men  to  meet  the  political  and  industrial 
needs  of  the  day.  The  educational  system  in  which  we 
have  been  brought  up  may  have  been  fitted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  homogeneous  agricultural  community;  it  is  not  adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  situation  when  the  population  is 
bi-lingual  or  multi-lingual,  and  when  an  increasing  proportion 
of  that  population  must  be  trained  for  industrial  pursuits. 

We  have  talked  long  enough  about  assimilating  the 
immigrants.  To  what  are  we  to  assimilate  them?  After 
what  likeness  are  we  to  fashion  them?  Our  own?  Heaven 
forbid.  We  are  not  good  enough,  or  attractive  enough. 
These  immigrant  peoples  have  a  great  contribution  to  make  to 
Canadian  life.  They  may  help  us  to  create  a  higher  type, 
which  will  embody  the  best  elements  of  all.  Or,  again,  if 
we  are  not  destined  to  develop  a  single,  composite  type,  they 
may  perform  the  equally  important  service  of  teaching  us 
that  there  are  other  types  than  our  own.  ^^God  has  many 
bests''  is  the  way  in  which  a  wise  old  teacher  once  put  it. 

While  retaining  our  own  individuality  we  must  attain  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  other  peoples.  Tolerance  does 
not  mean  a  forfeiting  of  convictions;  it  means  the  enlarging  of 
our  field  of  vision  until  we  can  see  something  else  than  the 
reflection  of  ourselves.  We  Canadians  need  catholicity  of 
spirit,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  imagination,  and,  above  all,  a 
great  and  worthy  ideal.  J.  S.  Woodsworth 
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'  I  *HE  passage  of  the  British  Copyright  Act  of  1911 
attracted  httle,  if  any,  pubhc  attention  in  Canada. 
It  was  practically  unnoticed  by  the  press,  and  its  importance 
is  to-day  unappreciated  by  many,  even  of  those  genuinely 
interested  in  studying  the  public  questions  of  our  own  times. 
Yet  this  statute  marks  an  epoch  in  our  constitutional  devel- 
opment as  a  self-governing  dominion  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  may  also  be  said  to  embody  the  most  advanced  step 
yet  taken  by  Great  Britain  towards  the  realization  of  the 
poet's  dream  of  a  world  ^'lapt  in  universal  law.'' 

By  this  enactment  Great  Britain  adopted  for  herself  the 
recommendations  of  the  Berlin  Convention  of  the  powers, 
and  modified  and  simplified  her  domestic  law  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  law  of  the  other  countries  adhering 
to  the  Convention.  At  the  same  time,  she  left  the  law  then 
prevailing  in  the  self-governing  dominions  unchanged,  accord- 
ed to  those  dominions  freedom  to  come  within  or  stay  without 
the  Convention  as  they  should  deem  best,  and  formally 
abandoned  the  control  previously  exercised  over  colonial 
legislation  upon  this  subject,  while  holding  out  the  strongest 
inducements  to  the  self-governing  dominions  to  follow  her 
lead  and  to  adopt,  with  or  without  modification,  the  law  she 
had  herself  chosen. 

Canada  has  not  yet  decided  what  use  it  will  make  of  the 
liberty  thus  achieved.  Action  of  some  kind  must  soon  be 
taken.  The  law  at  present  operative  in  Canada  is,  as  will 
be  shown,  in  an  absurdly  anomalous  and  chaotic  condition, 
and  calls  for  correction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  history  and  present  position  of  the  law  of 
literary  copyright  in  Canada  may  be  of  interest,  and  perhaps 
of  assistance,  when  the  nature  of  the  change  to  be  made 
comes  up  for  consideration,  and  that  it  may  also  prove  sug- 
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gestive  to  students  of  our  constitutional  growth  who  are  not 
particularly  concerned  with  the  subject  of  copyright  itself. 

Copyright  has  never  had  any  political  significance  in  a 
party  sense.  It  has  never  touched  the  pocket  or  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  Canada  sufficiently  to  arouse  the 
passions  and  prejudices  which  have  obscured  and  distorted 
the  more  famous  issues  upon  which  attention  is  usually  con- 
centrated— consequently  we  have  an  opportunity  here  of 
examining  what  may  be  called  an  admirable  specimen  of  con- 
stitutional development,  which  we  may  discuss  in  a  wholly 
uncontroversial  spirit.  Though  copyright  exists  not  only  in 
literary  productions,  properly  so  called,  but  also  in  pictures, 
photographs,  music,  and  numerous  other  forms  of  intellectual 
activity,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  order  to  avoid  elaboration, 
to  speak  of  literary  copyright  alone.  Most,  but  not  all,  of 
what  follows  applies  to  the  other  kinds  of  copyright  as  well; 
but  the  scope  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  any  attempt  to 
explain  the  points  of  difference. 

The  term  ^^  copyright ''  may  be  understood  in  two  differ- 
ent senses.  The  author  of  a  literary  composition,  which  he 
commits  to  paper  belonging  to  himself,  has  an  undoubted 
right  at  common  law  to  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  his 
composition  is  written,  and  to  the  copies  which  he  chooses 
to  make  of  it  for  himself  or  others.  If  he  lends  a  copy  to 
another,  his  right  is  not  gone;  if  he  sends  it  to  another  under 
an  implied  undertaking  that  he  is  not  to  part  with  it,  or  publish 
it,  he  has  a  right  to  enforce  that  undertaking.  The  other, 
and  much  more  important,  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
exclusive  right  of  multiplying  copies;  the  right  of  preventing 
all  others  from  copying  by  printing,  or  otherwise,  a  literary 
work  which  the  author  has  published. 

The  law  of  copyright  in  the  latter  sense,  that  is,  the 
recognition  of  the  exclusive  right  of  multiplying  copies  of  a 
published  writing,  is  of  modern  origin.  It  was  only  since  the 
introduction  of  printing  that  any  question  of  the  extent 
and  duration  of  copyright  could  be  expected  to  arise,  and  it 
is  not  till  about  a  century  after  printing  was  introduced  that 
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we  find  evidence  of  the  recognition  in  any  public  form  of  the 
copyright  of  authors,  or  of  the  remedies  by  which  its  infrac- 
tion might  be  redressed.  The  earliest  evidence  which  occurs 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Charter  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
granted  by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1556,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Star  Chamber  which  followed  shortly  afterwards. 

These  enactments,  which  were  of  a  licensing  character, 
owed  their  origin  to  the  religious  conflicts  of  the  time,  and 
were  directed,  by  the  religious  party  which  was  in  the 
ascendant,  to  the  prevention  of  the  propagation  of  obnoxious 
doctrines.  The  ultimate  recognition  of  the  author's  rights 
as  the  dominating  factor  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment through  a  bewildering  series  of  enactments  extending 
from  the  date  mentioned  down  to  1842,  when  the  imperial 
parliament  passed  an  Act,  5  and  6  Victoria,  chapter  45, 
which  remained  in  force  in  Great  Britain  till  1911,  and, 
as  will  be  explained,  is  to-day  in  force  in  Canada.  In  the 
interval  there  have  been  numerous  statutes  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  the  subject,  but  these  need  not  be  referred 
to  in  detail. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  pause  and  consider  briefly  some 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  Imperial  Act  of  1842,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  frequently  in  discussing 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  law  both  here  and  in  Great 
Britain.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the 
criticism  passed  on  this  and  the  other  British  Copyright  Acts 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Copyright  of 
1878.     This  report  said: 

^'The  first  observation  which  a  study  of  the  existing  law 
suggests  is  that  its  form,  as  distinguished  from  its  substance, 
seems  to  us  bad.  The  law  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  sort  of 
arrangement,  incomplete,  often  obscure,  and  even  when  it  is 
intelligible  upon  long  study,  it  is  in  many  parts  so  ill- 
expressed  that  no  one  who  does  not  give  such  study  to  it  can 
expect  to  understand  it. 

^^The  common  law  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
law   have   never   been    settled.     The   well-known    cases    of 
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Millar  vs.  Taylor,  Donaldson  vs.  Becket,  and  Jeffries  vs.  Boosey, 
ended  in  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  many  of  the  most 
eminent  judges  who  have  ever  sat  upon  the  bench. 

'^The  fourteen  Acts  of  Parliament  which  deal  with  the 
subject  were  passed  at  different  times  between  1735  and 
1875.  [Several  other  statutes  have  been  passed  since  1875.] 
They  are  drawn  in  different  styles,  and  some  are  drawn  so  as 
to  be  hardly  intelligible.  Obscurity  of  style,  however,  is  only 
one  of  the  defects  of  these  Acts.  Their  arrangement  is  often 
worse  than  their  style.  Of  this  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842  is 
a  conspicuous  instance. ^^ 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  about  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1842  is  that  it  contains  an  express  provision  that  it  shall 
extend  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  to  every  part  of  the  British  Dominions.  It  thus,  by  its 
very  terms,  came  into  force  in  Canada  as  soon  as  it  was 
passed.  The  endurance  of  the  term  of  copyright  was  fixed 
at  the  natural  life  of  the  author  plus  seven  years,  or  forty-two 
years  from  publication,  whichever  should  be  longer. 

The  Act  also  provided  for  the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  every 
book  pubhshed  to  the  British  Museum  within  a  stated  time, 
and  also,  on  demand,  for  delivery  of  copies  for  the  libraries  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, — aU  these  copies 
being  deliverable  free  of  charge,  and  penalties  being  fixed  for 
non-delivery.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  keeping  of  a 
book  of  registry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  wherein  the  proprietor- 
ship of  copyright  and  assignments  thereof  might  be  registered, 
and  certified  copies  of  the  entries  in  this  book  were  made 
prima  facie  proof  of  such  proprietorship  or  assignment. 

Registration  at  Stationers'  Hall  was  not  made  essential 
to  the  existence  or  validity  of  the  copyright,  but  the  proprietor 
was  forbidden  to  sue  for  infringement  unless  he  first  registered. 
The  usefulness  of  such  a  requirement  seems  very  difficult  to 
understand.  It  did  not  afford  a  complete  record  of  existing 
copyrights  where  a  person  proposing  to  repubhsh  a  book 
already  in  print  could  go  to  ascertain  whether  copyright 
existed  or  whether  it  was  open  to  publication.     In  practice 
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it  has  had  httle  or  no  effect,  except  to  create  a  trap  for  the 
unwary  publisher, — which  has  been  rendered  the  more  danger- 
ous by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  which  have  required  hteral 
compliance  with  the  technical  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Another  section  of  the  Act  prohibited  importation  into 
the  British  dominions  of  foreign  reprints  of  works  first  publish- 
ed in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  many  years  there  was  much 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  book  first  published  in  one  of  the  colonies 
would  be  protected  throughout  the  British  possessions,  and  it 
was  unanimously  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868  in^the 
celebrated  case  of  Routledge  vs.  Low  that,  in  order  to  acquire 
copyright  under  the  Act  of  1842,  the  work  must  be  first 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  that  publication  in  one 
of  the  colonies  was  not  sufficient  under  the  language  of  the  Act. 

This  opinion  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  Canada  and  the 
other  colonies  and  in  India,  as  it  either  destroyed  or  rendered 
worthless  all  copyright  property  in  the  numerous  works  since 
1842  which  had  been  first  published  there.  This  grievance 
was  finally  removed  by  the  International  Copyright  Act  of 
1886,  which  placed  works  first  produced  in  a  British  possession 
on  practically  the  same  footing  as  a  work  first  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Still  louder  complaints  arose  from  Canada  in  respect  of 
another  phase  of  the  copyright  situation  introduced  by  the 
Act  of  1842.  Owing  to  Canada's  proximity  to  the  United 
States,  where  at  that  time  the  British  author  enjoyed  no  copy- 
right protection  and  where  consequently  cheap  reprints  of 
British  works  were  freely  published,  our  public  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  their  supply  of  current  British  literature  in 
a  cheap  form  from  the  United  States. 

The  section  of  the  Act  which  prohibited  the  importation 
of  foreign  reprints  stopped  the  flow  of  this  supply  into  Canada, 
while  the  British  publisher  declined  to  issue  cheap  editions  for 
use  in  the  colonies  for  fear  they  would  find  their  way  back  to 
Great  Britain  and  there  compete  with  the  more  expensive 
library  editions  through  which  at  that  time  the  British  author 
reached  the  local  public  by  means  of  the  circulating  libraries, 
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— cheap  editions  as  they  now  exist  being  then  practically  un- 
known in  Great  Britain. 

This  situation  resulted  in  a  very  peculiar  and,  as  it  proved, 
very  successful  experiment  in  legislation  by  the  imperial 
parhament.  In  1847  it  passed  the  Foreign  Reprints  Act, 
which  enabled  the  Crown  by  order-in-council  to  suspend  the 
prohibition  against  importation  into  a  colony  in  case  the 
Crown  should  be  satisfied  that  the  local  legislative  authority 
had  passed  legislation  adequate  to  secure  to  British  authors 
reasonable  protection  within  such  colony. 

Canada  accordingly  introduced  sections  into  its  Customs 
Acts  providing  for  the  collection  by  the  customs  authorities 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  British 
copyright  works,  which  duty  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  owner 
of  the  copyright;  and  thereupon  in  December,  1850,  an  imperial 
order-in-council  was  passed  suspending  the  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  reprints,  and  the  cheap  American 
editions  once  more  made  their  appearance. 

Unfortunately  the  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  duty 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author  and  publisher  broke  down  com- 
pletely. The  colonial  customs  authorities  had  no  interest  in 
seeing  to  its  collection  and  in  practice  little  or  nothing  was 
realized  by  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  from  this  source, 
so  that  ultimately  the  author  and  publisher  ceased  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  matter  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
abandoned  the  Canadian  market  to  the  American  publisher 
without  any  return. 

A  ludicrous  but  significant  illustration  of  the  value  of 
Canadian  copyright  to  an  English  author  during  this  period 
is  furnished  in  a  document  sent  in  1875  to  Archbishop  Trench 
from  Her  late  Majesty's  treasurer.  It  announced  that  the 
sum  of  eleven  pence  was  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster-general 
and  would  be  paid  to  Dr.  Trench  on  presentation  of  a  signed 
receipt.  It  appears  that  this  sum,  eleven  pence,  represented 
the  total  amount  the  customs  authorities  in  Canada  had  levied 
on  the  archbishop's  behalf  during  nearly  as  many  years, — that 
is,  they  had  collected  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  year  for  him, 
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although  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Trench's  books  had  during 
this  period  a  large  and  constant  sale  in  Canada. 

We  now  come  to  the  passing  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  followed  shortly  by  the  Canadian  Copyright  Act  of  1875, 
and  the  important  constitutional  case  of  Smiles  vs,  Belford. 
Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  these  statutes  and  this 
case,  let  us  summarize  briefly  the  position  of  the  law  as  above 
outlined. 

Literary  copyright  in  Canada  was  governed  exclusively 
by  imperial  legislation  under  the  Act  of  1842,  and  the  Foreign 
Reprints  Act  of  1847.  The  British  author,  by  publication  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  obtained  copyright  throughout  the 
British  dominions,  and  consequently  in  Canada.  Publication 
in  Canada,  however,  conferred  no  copyright  anywhere.  The 
copyright  obtained  theoretically  by  publication  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  in  practice  worthless,  owing  to  the  right  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  reprints  given  by  the  Act  of  1847  and  the 
failure  of  the  customs  authorities  to  collect  the  duties  imposed 
by  Canadian  parliament  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  Act. 

The  Canadian  market  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can publishers,  to  the  exclusion  both  of  the  British  author  and 
of  the  Canadian  pubhsher.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
already  indicated,  that  at  this  period  a  British  author  or  pub- 
lisher was  absolutely  without  redress  as  against  an  American 
publisher  who  reprinted  and  issued  his  work  in  America,  the 
United  States  having  persistently  refused  to  become  parties 
to  any  treaty  providing  for  reciprocal  copyright  protection. 

Under  these  conditions  the  British  North  America  Act 
was  passed  in  1867,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  by  Section 
91,  the  Dominion  parliament  was  given  power  to  make  laws 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  Canada  in 
relation  to  all  matters  not  exclusively  assigned  to  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures,  and  it  was  specially  declared  that  the  ex- 
clusive legislative  authority  of  the  parliament  of  Canada 
should  extend  to  all  matters  coming  within  some  twenty-nine 
enumerated  classes  of  subjects,  of  which  No.  23  was  ^'Copy- 
right.^' 
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In  pursuance  of  the  authority  thus  conferred,  the  Dom- 
inion parhament,  in  1875,  passed  the  Canadian  Copyright  Act. 
This  statute  was  modelled  on  the  American  copyright  legis- 
lation, both  in  regard  to  the  term  of  copyright  granted  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  made  dependent.  The  term 
for  which  copyright  was  to  endure  was  twenty-eight  years, 
with  the  right  of  renewal  under  certain  conditions  for  a 
further  period  of  fourteen  years.  In  order  to  obtain  copy- 
right, the  author  was  required  to  print  and  publish  in 
Canada,  and  was  required  to  make  entry  of  the  copyright  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  print  notice  of  such 
entry  on  the  title-page  or  frontispiece  of  the  book.  A  pro- 
hibition was  also  enacted  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
reprints  of  works  copyrighted  under  this  statute,  and  the 
right  of  confiscation  of  infringing  copies  was  conferred.  It 
should  be  noted  that  entry  at  Ottawa  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  existence  of  copyright,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  registration  at  Stationers'  Hall  under  the  Imperial  Act 
of  1842,  which  is  only  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  action 
at  law. 

The  provisions  requiring  printing  in  Canada  should  also 
be  specially  observed.  This  requirement,  borrowed  from 
the  United  States  legislation,  forms  no  proper  part  of  a 
copyright  law,  which  is  intended  for  the  protection  of 
authors.  It  is  in  reaUty  a  species  of  protection  introduced 
for  the  benefit  of  the  book  manufacturers'  industry.  This 
Act,  having  been  reserved  by  the  governor-general  under 
Section  55  of  the  British  North  America  Act  for  the  queen's 
assent,  the  imperial  parliament  in  the  same  year  passed  a 
Statute,  38  and  39  Vic.  Cap.  53,  authorizing  Her  Majesty- 
in-Council  to  assent  to  the  Act,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Canadian  Act  of  1875,  it  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  by  Canadian  pubhshers,  or  some  of 
them,  that  this  Act  virtually  repealed  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1842  so  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  and  that  consequently 
Canadian  publishers  were  free  to  publish  English  copyright 
books  in  Canada  without  regard  to  any  claims  on  the  part 
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of  the  proprietors  of  the  British  copyright.  This  idea, 
however,  was  dissipated  by  the  decision  in  the  leading  con- 
stitutional case  of  Smiles  vs.  Belford,  1  Ontario  Appeal 
Reports,  436.  The  plaintiff  in  that  case  was  the  author  of  a 
work  called  ^^ Thrift'^  which  he  pubhshed  in  England  in 
November,  1875,  but  which  was  not  pubhshed  by  him  or  with 
his  authority  in  Canada,  and  was  not  entered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  Canadian  Copyright  Act  of 
1875.  The  defendant,  without  reference  to  the  plaintiff, 
printed  and  published  copies  of  this  work  in  Toronto,  and  the 
action  was  brought  to  restrain  the  continuation  of  such 
printing  and  pubhcation. 

Vice-Chancellor  Proudfoot  granted  an  injunction  as 
prayed,  and  the  defendant  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
where  the  case  was  very  fully  considered.  It  was  contended 
by  the  appellants  that  the  effect  of  the  Canadian  Act  of 
1875  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Act  authorizing 
its  approval  by  Her  Majesty,  was  to  repeal,  so  far  as  Canada 
was  concerned,  the  Imperial  Act  of  1842,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  copyright  could  exist  in  Canada  unless  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Canadian  Act  had  been  comphed  with; 
but  the  court  held  that  the  Canadian  Act  had  no  such  effect, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  had  copyright  throughout  the  British 
Empire  under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1842  by  virtue  of  his 
publication  in  England,  and  that  consequently  reprinting 
and  publishing  in  Canada  could  be  stopped,  although  im- 
portation of  foreign  reprints  under  the  Foreign  Reprints  Act 
could  not  be  prevented  unless  the  Canadian  Act  had  been 
complied  with. 

This  decision  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Canadian  publishing  interests.  They  complained  that  they 
were  damaged,  on  the  one  hand,  by  authors  belonging  to  the 
United  States  publishing  in  Great  Britain,  and  thus  securing 
a  copyright  in  Canada;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  British 
authors  making  arrangements  with  United  States  publishers 
whereby  the  latter  secured  the  Canadian  as  well  as  the 
United  States  market,  the  consequence  being  that  Canada 
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was  flooded  with  cheap  American  reprints  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  printing  and  publishing  trades. 

In  1889,  the  Dominion  parUament,  in  an  effort  to  remedy 
these  grievances,  passed  an  Act  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act 
of  1875.  The  effect  of  this  amendment,  if  it  had  become 
law,  would  have  been  to  confine  copyright  in  Canada  to  works 
first  printed  and  published  or  produced  in  Canada,  or  to 
works,  which,  if  first  printed,  pubhshed,  or  produced  else- 
where, should  be  reprinted  and  republished  or  reproduced 
in  Canada  within  one  month  after  printing  or  production 
elsewhere. 

The  passing  of  this  Act,  which  was  conceived  in  the 
interests  rather  of  Canadian  printers  and  publishers  than  of 
either  authors  or  the  reading  pubhc,  gave  rise  to  a  serious 
controversy  between  Canada  and  the  mother  country. 
The  home  authorities  took  the  position  that  the  Act  involved 
a  retrograde  step,  and  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Empire  or  the  public,  and  consequently  refused  to  permit  the 
royal  assent  to  be  given  to  the  Act,  which  never  became 
law.  The  Canadian  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted, 
in  a  series  of  very  able  state  documents,  the  doctrine  of 
Canada's  right  to  legislate  for  herself  and  to  judge  for  herself 
what  was  in  her  best  interests.  On  account  of  its  bringing 
into  prominence  in  this  clearly  defined  way  the  question  of 
Canadian  autonomy,  the  subject  of  copyright  acquired  for  a 
short  time  a  public  interest  which  it  would  otherwise  not 
have  achieved. 

This  dispute  was  finally  set  at  rest  in  the  year  1900, 
when  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  the  assent  of  the 
Crown  was  given  to  a  dominion  statute  amending  the  Copy- 
right Act  of  1875.  This  amendment  rendered  it  possible  for 
the  owner  of  a  copyright  in  a  work  first  published  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions  other  than  Canada,  to  grant  a 
license  to  reproduce  editions  of  such  work  for  sale  in  Canada 
only.  In  the  event  of  such  a  license  being  given,  the 
minister  of  agriculture  was  authorized  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation into  Canada  of  copies  of  the  work  published  else- 
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where.  This  enactment  rendered  it  possible  for  a  Canadian 
publisher  to  contract  for  the  Canadian  rights  in  an  English 
work  without  fear  of  competition  by  importation  of  the 
home  or  American  editions. 

This  Act  did  not,  of  course,  touch  imperial  copyright  and 
left  it  quite  optional  with  the  British  author  whether  he 
should  authorize  a  special  Canadian  edition  to  be  printed  in 
Canada.  If  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  the  Act  did  not  affect 
his  rights  at  all,  and  he  might  still  obtain  protection  against 
the  pubhcation  of  any  unauthorized  edition. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  year  1891,  the  United  States  had 
passed  what  was  known  as  the  Chace  Act,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  enable  British  authors  to  obtain  copyright  in  the 
United  States  on  condition  that  they  printed  and  published 
there,  Great  Britain  having  by  a  ruhng  of  her  Crown  officers 
admitted  the  right  of  American  authors  to  obtain  copyright 
under  the  Acts  of  1842  and  1886  by  publication  in  the  British 
Empire.  Canada  has,  however,  refused  to  permit  United 
States  authors  to  obtain  Canadian  copyright  under  the 
local  Act,  unless  such  authors  have  previously  obtainedBritish 
copyright. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  provisions  of  the 
Canadian  legislation  passed  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Reprints 
Act,  the  Canadian  customs  authorities  were  supposed  to 
collect  an  ad  valorem  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
author,  but  the  collection  of  this  duty  had  in  practice  been 
neglected,  and,  finally,  in  the  year  1895,  these  provisions  were 
repealed  and  directions  were  issued  by  the  customs  authorities 
in  Canada  to  cease  to  collect  these  duties. 

The  effect  of  this  action  by  the  Canadian  customs  author- 
ities was  first  brought  into  prominence  by  the  case  of  Morang 
&  Co.  vs.  Publishers^  Syndicate,  32  Ontario  Reports,  393, 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Black  vs.  Imperial  Book  Co., 
5  Ontario  Law  Reports,  184.  In  these  cases  it  was  held  that 
inasmuch  as  Canada,  by  abandoning  the  collection  of  the 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  authors,  had  ceased  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  their  protection,  the  Foreign  Reprints 
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Act  automatically  ceased  to  have  effect  here,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  importation  of  foreign  reprints  of  a  book  having 
imperial  copyright  under  the  Statute  of  1842  could  be 
prevented.  These  cases  bring  us  down  to  the  law  as  it  stands 
in  Canada  to-day. 

We  have  the  extraordinary  position  that  there  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  copyright  laws  in  force  in  the  Dominion. 
First,  the  imperial  copyright  law  under  the  Acts  of  1842 
and  1846,  by  virtue  of  which  copyright  is  acquired  by  pub- 
lication anywhere  in  the  British  Empire,  and  in  aid  of  which 
the  assistance  of  our  Canadian  courts  can  be  invoked. 
Secondly,  a  copyright  law  of  a  local  character  under  the 
Dominion  Act  of  1875  as  amended,  which  confers  copyright 
in  Canada  only,  and  in  order  to  obtain  which  printing  and 
pubHcation  must  take  place  in  Canada,  and  entry  must  be 
made  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  only  practical 
advantage  which  the  local  copyright  possesses  over  the  im- 
perial is  that  it  enables  the  proprietor  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  customs  authorities  to  stop  the  importation  of  piratical 
reprints  in  the  customs  house.  This  assistance  is  not  granted 
by  the  Canadian  customs  authorities  to  the  proprietor  of 
imperial  copyright  who  is  left  to  seek  his  remedy  through  the 
courts. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  revert  to  a  consideration  of 
the  international  aspect  of  copyright  law.  As  long  ago  as 
1844,  the  British  parliament  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the 
Crown  by  order-in-council  to  enter  into  copyright  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  providing  for  the  granting  of  reciprocal 
rights  to  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  a  large 
number  of  treaties  were  made  in  pursuance  of  this  statute. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  a  complicated  state  of  circum- 
stances arose,  for  the  rights  of  an  author  in  foreign  countries 
varied  according  to  each  particular  treaty. 

In  consequence,  in  1885  an  attempt  was  made  by  several 
of  the  great  powers  to  secure  uniformity  throughout  their 
dominions,  and  a  conference  was  held  at  Berne,  with  the 
result  that  a  draft  convention  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the 
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various  powers.  The  conference  then  adjourned  and  re- 
assembled in  1887,  when  the  convention  known  as  the  Berne 
Convention  was  signed.  The  signature  of  Great  Britain  was 
affixed  on  September  5th,  1887,  and  on  November  28th  of 
the  same  year  an  order-in-council  was  issued  giving  full 
effect  to  the  Convention  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
the  order-in-council  being  passed  pursuant  to  an  enabling 
Act  of  the  preceding  year. 

Canada  consequently  became,  as  part  of  the  British  dom- 
inions, bound  by  the  Convention,  and  has  remained  subject 
to  it  ever  since.  The  Berne  Convention  was  modified  in  the 
year  1896  by  what  is  known  as  the  Additional  Act  of  Paris, 
1896,  and  was  revised  and  enlarged  in  1908  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Berlin  Revised  Convention.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Berne  Convention  was  that  authors  of  any 
of  the  countries  of  the  union  or  their  representatives  should 
enjoy  in  the  other  countries  the  rights  which  the  respective 
laws  of  such  other  countries  granted  to  natives,  except  that 
the  term  of  protection  was  not  to  exceed  that  granted  in  the 
country  of  origin.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Berlin 
Revised  Convention  is  that  the  signatory  powers  agreed  to 
legislate  to  provide  a  uniform  term  for  the  duration  of 
copyright  throughout  the  countries  comprised  in  the  union, 
and  in  other  respects  to  promote  uniformity  of  law.  The 
term  contemplated  is  much  longer  than  the  British  term 
formerly  existing  and  gives  copyright  for  the  life  of  the 
author  and  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  his  death,  subject 
to  certain  minor  restrictions.  These  international  conven- 
tions possess  great  interest,  both  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  international  law  and  also  in  connexion  with  the 
development  of  our  relations  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  bringing  together  of  nearly  all  the  great  powers  of 
the  world  into  a  harmonious  and  comprehensive  agreement 
providing  for  a  practically  uniform  system  of  law  dealing 
with  the  highly  important  subject  of  the  protection  of  an 
author's  rights  in  intellectual  works,  is  a  unique  achieve- 
ment, and  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in  itself 
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but  as  affording  a  striking  example  of  what  is  possible  in  the 
way  of  international  cooperation  for  the  advancement  of  law. 

So  far  as  regards  our  own  constitution,  Canada's  in- 
clusion in  the  terms  of  these  conventions  has  brought  out 
in  a  striking  manner  the  pecuhar  position  she  occupies  with 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  Without  elaboration  it  may  be 
said  that  the  discussion  and  correspondence  with  regard  to 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  have  done  much  to  direct  attention 
to  the  anomahes  involved  in  this  position. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Berlin 
Revised  Convention,  an  imperial  conference  was  held  in 
London,  at  which  Canada  was  represented  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
then  minister  of  agriculture,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
recommend  that  the  Convention  should  be  ratified  by  the 
imperial  government  on  behalf  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  that  no  ratification  should  be  made  on  behalf  of 
a  self-governing  dominion  until  its  assent  to  ratification  had 
been  received,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
separate  withdrawal  from  the  Convention  of  each  self- 
governing  dominion.  The  conference  then  proceeded  to 
recommend  the  passing  by  the  British  parliament  of  an  Act 
on  the  lines  which  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  British 
Copyright  Act  of  1911,  1  and  2,  George  V.,  Chapter  46. 

This  Act  is  of  the  utmost  importance  from  the  British 
domestic  point  of  view.  When  it  was  passed,  there  were 
extant  something  like  twenty-two  statutes,  dating  back  to 
1735.  Each  class  of  work,  books,  music,  lectures,  plays, 
engravings,  sculpture,  had  received  different  treatment  in 
different  statutes.  The  new  Act  was  designed  to  sweep 
away  all  the  contradictions,  anachronisms,  and  anomalies 
which  were  inevitably  prevalent  under  the  conditions  describ- 
ed, and  to  bring  the  whole  subject  of  copyright  into  one 
statute  in  a  simpHfied  and  easily  intelligible  form.  The 
longer  term  of  copyright  recommended  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
vention was  adopted  and  the  troublesome  and  useless  re- 
quirement of  registration  at  Stationers'  Hall  was  abandoned. 
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In  its  international  aspect,  this  enactment,  embodying 
the  uniform  features  proposed  by  the  Berlin  Convention  and 
providing  for  Great  Britain^s  adherence  to  the  Convention, 
will  undoubtedly  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  significant  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  development  of  freer  and  better 
relations  between  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

For  Canada,  however,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the 
imperial  and  constitutional  effects  of  this  legislation  that  are 
preeminently  interesting.  The  absolute  control  of  copyright 
law  within  their  borders  is  expressly  conceded  to  the  self- 
governing  dominions,  while  adequate  machinery  is  provided 
to  enable  any  of  them  that  desire  to  do  so  to  bring  their  law 
into  line  with  that  of  the  home  land,  and  thus  obtain  the 
reciprocal  advantages  offered,  including,  amongst  others, 
participation  in  the  Berlin  Convention.  Moreover,  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  special  conditions  in  some  of 
the  dominions  is  recognized,  and  a  margin  of  variation  from 
the  parent  type  to  meet  these  conditions  is  allowed  for, 
substantial  identity  only  being  insisted  upon. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  a  self-governing  dominion 
deals  with  the  subject,  the  law  in  such  dominion,  as  it  stood 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  is  left  unchanged,  the 
imperial  enactments  repealed  by  the  Act,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  operative  in  that  dominion,  being  continued  in  force 
there  until  repealed  by  the  local  legislature. 

This  legislation  is  of  such  a  striking  and  unusual  char- 
acter that  a  quotation  in  full  of  the  principal  sections  dealing 
with  its  application  to  the  British  possessions  may  be  par- 
doned.    They  are  as  follows: 

25.  (1)  ^'This  Act,  except  such  of  the  provisions  thereof 
as  are  expressly  restricted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  shall 
extend  throughout  His  Majesty ^s  dominions;  provided  that 
it  shall  not  extend  to  a  self-governing  dominion,  unless 
declared  by  the  legislature  of  that  dominion  to  be  in  force 
therein  either  without  any  modifications  or  additions,  or 
with  such  modifications  and  additions  relating  exclusively 
to  procedure  and  remedies,  or  necessary  to  adapt  this  Act 
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to  the  circumstances  of  the  dominion,  as  may  be  enacted  by 
such  legislature. 

(2)  '^If  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  by  notice  published 
in  the  London  Gazette  that  any  self-governing  dominion  has 
passed  legislation  under  which  works,  the  authors  whereof 
were  at  the  date  of  the  making  of  the  works  British  subjects 
resident  elsewhere  than  in  the  dominion  or  (not  being  British 
subjects)  were  resident  in  the  parts  of  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions to  which  this  Act  extends,  enjoy  within  the  dominion 
rights  substantially  identical  with  those  conferred  by  this 
Act,  then,  whilst  such  legislation  continues  in  force,  the 
dominion  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  rights  conferred  by 
this  Act,  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  dominion  to  which  this 
Act  extends;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  give  such  a  certificate  as  aforesaid,  notwithstanding  that 
the  remedies  for  enforcing  the  rights,  or  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  copies  of  works,  manufactured  in  a 
foreign  country,  under  the  law  of  the  dominion,  differ  from 
those  under  this  Act. 

26.  (1)  '^The  legislature  of  any  self-governing  dominion 
may,  at  any  time,  repeal  all  or  any  of  the  enactments  relating 
to  copyright  passed  by  parliament  (including  this  Act)  so 
far  as  they  are  operative  within  that  dominion:  provided 
that  no  such  repeal  shall  prejudicially  affect  any  legal  rights 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  repeal,  and  that,  on  this  Act  or 
any  part  thereof  being  so  repealed  by  the  Igislature  of  a  self- 
governing  dominion,  that  dominion  shall  cease  to  be  a  domin- 
ion to  which  this  Act  extends. 

(2)  ^^In  any  self-governing  dominion  to  which  this  Act 
does  not  extend,  the  enactments  repealed  by  this  Act  shall, 
so  far  as  they  are  operative  in  that  dominion,  continue  in 
force  until  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  that  dominion. 

(3)  ^' Where  His  Majesty-in-council  is  satisfied  that  the 
law  of  a  self-governing  dominion  to  which  this  Act  does  not 
extend  provides  adequate  protection  within  the  dominion 
for  the  works  (whether  published  or  unpublished)  of  authors 
who  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  work  were  British 
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subjects  resident  elsewhere  than  in  that  dominion,  His 
Majesty-in-council  may,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  reciprocal 
protection,  direct  that  this  Act,  except  such  parts  (if  any) 
thereof  as  may  be  specified  in  the  order,  and  subject  to  any 
conditions  contained  therein,  shall  within  the  parts  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  to  which  this  Act  extends,  apply  to 
works  the  authors  whereof  were,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
the  work,  resident  within  the  first-mentioned  dominion,  and 
to  works  first  published  in  that  dominion;  but,  save  as 
provided  by  such  an  order,  works  the  authors  whereof  were 
resident  in  a  dominion  to  which  this  Act  does  not  extend,  shall 
not,  whether  they  are  British  subjects  or  not,  be  entitled  to 
any  protection  under  this  Act  except  such  protection  as  is 
by  this  Act  conferred  on  works  first  published  within  the 
parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  to  which  this  Act  extends: 
^'Provided  that  no  such  order  shall  confer  any  rights 
within  a  self-governing  dominion,  but  the  governor-in- 
council  of  any  self-governing  dominion  to  which  this  Act 
extends,  may  by  order  confer  within  that  dominion  the  like 
rights  as  His  Majesty-in-council  is,  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  authorized  to  confer  within  other 
parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions. 

^'For  the  purposes  of  this  sub-section,  the  expression 
'dominion  to  which  this  Act  extends,'  includes  a  dominion 
which  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  dominion  to  which  this  Act  extends." 

Canada  has  so  far  not  adopted  the  British  Act  of  1911. 
Consequently,  the  Imperial  Act  of  1842,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  later  statutes  which  were  applicable  to  Canada, 
are  still  in  force,  although  repealed  so  far  as  the  mother 
country  is  concerned. 

In  1911,  Mr.  Fisher  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  intended  to  embody  the  pro- 
visions of  the  British  Act  of  1911,  but  owing  to  the  change 
of  government  in  September  of  that  year,  the  bill  was  never 
passed,  and  the  law  in  Canada  remains  to-day  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  English  Act. 
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Mr.  Fisher^s  bill  contained  one  feature  which  would  no 
doubt  have  become  a  subject  of  much  discussion  had  the 
measure  been  gone  on  with,  and  it  will  have  to  be  thoroughly- 
canvassed  when  the  matter  comes  up  again  for  attention, 
that  is,  the  provision  requiring  printing  in  Canada  in  order 
to  acquire  copyright  in  books  first  published  here.  The 
object  of  this  provision  was,  no  doubt,  a  retaliation  upon  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  similar  provision  in  their 
copyright  law,  but  it  is  open  to  grave  question  whether  the 
inclusion  of  this  feature  would  not  have  resulted  in  serious 
complication  in  working  out  imperial  copyright  and  inter- 
national copyright  under  the  Berlin  Convention.  The  pro- 
vision is  also  open  to  the  objection  that  it  really  should  not 
form  part  of  the  law  of  copyright  at  all,  as  it  is  designed  to 
afford  protection  to  the  printing  industry  rather  than  to 
authors. 

It  is,  however,  contended  by  the  Canadian  publishing 
interests  that,  so  long  as  the  United  States  insist  upon  print- 
ing within  the  states  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  copyright 
there,  any  abrogation  by  Canada  of  the  manufacturing 
requirements  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  American  author 
would  place  the  Canadian  publisher  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
position,  and  it  may  be  that  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  copies  of  works  manufactured  in  the  United  States  can  be 
framed  under  the  last  clause  of  Section  25  and  incorporated 
in  an  Act  which  will  justify  the  secretary  of  state  in  giving 
his  certificate  under  that  section,  and  so  bring  the  British 
Act  of  1911  into  operation  here. 

In  any  case,  we  cannot  stand  still.  Our  present  copyright 
law  is  obsolete,  anomalous,  and  inadequate,  and  must  be 
remodelled.  The  adoption  of  the  British  Act  of  1911,  whether 
with  or  without  modification,  would  seem  to  be  not  only 
in  the  best  interests  of  authors  for  whose  protection  copyright 
law  exists,  but  also  highly  desirable  for  the  development  of 
the  ideal  of  imperial  unity. 

John  H.  Moss 


CANADIAN  THEATEES 

IS  Canada  ripe  for  the  foundation  of  national  theatres? 
I  venture  to  think  it  is.  Convince  Canada  that  national 
theatres  can  be  vital  educational  factors,  as  every  great 
European  country — with  the  exception  of  England — has 
long  been  convinced,  and  I  predict  that  national  theatres  will 
arise  in  every  important  city  in  the  Dominion. 

How  have  European  powers  of  the  old  days,  and  of  the 
new,  given  practical  proof  of  this  conviction?  In  the  days 
of  ancient  Greece,  by  the  yearly  Dionysia  at  Athens  organized 
by  her  rulers,  financed — and  joyfully  financed,  as  a  guerdon 
of  singular  distinction — ^by  her  wealthy  citizens,  to  which 
flocked  from  far  and  near  tens  of  thousands  of  her  people  to 
witness  the  greatest  tragedies  of  all  time.  In  the  day  of  the 
mediaeval  Roman  Church,  by  the  performances  of  Mysteries 
and  Moralities,  frequently  written  by  the  priests  themselves, 
in  order  to  strengthen,  by  their  emotional  appeal,  the  faith 
of  her  followers.  To-day,  by  the  endowment  of  royal,  muni- 
cipal, and  national  theatres  in  Russia,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
in  Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  in  Bulgaria,  and  Servia, 
even  in  little  Denmark,  where  performances  of  classical  plays 
may  be  given  at  prices  within  the  compass  of  the  poor,  for 
their  culture  and  education. 

Taking  Russia  first, — and  the  following  statements  are 
taken  from  a  report  upon  a  White  Paper  which  was  issued  by 
the  British  government  a  few  years  back,  containing  des- 
patches from  British  ministers  abroad  as  to  the  financial 
support  from  state,  municipal,  or  other  funds  given  to 
dramatic,  operatic,  and  musical  performances, — in  Russia  the 
theatre  is  looked  upon  as  being  an  educational  institution, 
which  the  poorest  may  visit  and  enjoy.  You  may  go  to  the 
opera  for  five  pence,  to  a  French  or  German  play  for  nine  pence 
or  ten  pence,  and  to  a  Russian  play  for  three  pence  (which  by 
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the  way,  does  not  seem  much  of  an  encouragement  to  the 
native  drama).  There  are  three  Imperial  Theatres  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  three  at  Moscow,  all  of  which  are  the  property 
of  the  Emperor,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Imperial  Household,  which  is  responsible  for  their  financial 
liabilities,  and  makes  up  any  deficit  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them  which  is  not  met  by  the  sale  of  the  tickets.  Happy 
Russia !  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  in  pensions  to  retired 
artistes.    Happy  Russian  artists! 

Besides  these  state  theatres,  particulars  are  given  of 
what  are  styled  ^^ popular"  places  of  amusement.  A  form  of 
theatre  which  has  been  instituted  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Russia  since  1898,  is  the  ^^Narodny  Dom"  or  ^^ Peoples 
Palace."  It  is  an  establishment  subsidized  by  the  state,  and 
having  as  its  object  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the 
working-classes  by  means  of  operatic,  dramatic,  and  musical 
performances  of  a  high  standard,  placed  within  the  reach  of 
even  the  poorest  section  of  the  population,  by  reason  of  the 
extremely  moderate  prices  at  which  tickets  are  sold.  At 
St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  and  Kieff  these  popular  theatres 
are  maintained  under  the  direction  of  the  temperance  societies, 
and  there  is  a  second  theatre  at  Kieff,  and  one  at  Kharkoff 
under  the  control  of  the  Societies  of  Popular  Instruction. 

In  Paris,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  national  theatres, 
the  Comedie  Frangaise,  receives  £9,600  a  year  from  the  state, 
and  its  building  is  a  freehold  property.  The  French  republic 
spends  £57,000  annually  on  its  four  national  theatres.  In 
Berhn,  the  Emperor  allows  the  Royal  Play  House  £10,000 
a  year  from  his  privy  purse,  and  leaves  the  building  rent  free. 
He  also  supports  the  theatres  at  Hanover,  Cassel,  and  Wies- 
baden. In  Vienna,  the  Austrian  Emperor  allows  the  Burg 
Theatre  £24,000  a  year  from  the  civil  list.  The  government 
of  Bohemia  allows  to  the  Czech  Theatre  at  Prague  a  subsidy 
of  £5,400;  the  theatre  is  rent  free;  and  the  heating,  light,  staff, 
and  scenery  are  paid  for. 

The  Royal  Play  House  at  Dresden  is  subsidized  by  the 
King  of  Saxony  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £8,000.    There  are  also 
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houses  for  dramatic  representations  wholly  or  in  part  supported 
by  state  or  royal  funds  in  Munich,  Wiirtemberg,  Copenhagen, 
Lisbon,  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  and  Sofia. 

In  England,  half  throttled  by  the  chill  grip  of  a  narrow 
Puritanism,  which  would  ban  art,  and  dramatic  art  in 
particular,  as  something  evil  in  itself,  and  half  stifled  by  a 
complacent  commercialism,  which  is  content  to  limit  the 
appeal  of  the  theatre  to  a  dividend-paying  entertainment, 
we  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  need  of  organizing  the  theatre 
after  the  model  of  these  more  enlightened  countries.  Matthew 
Arnold,  as  long  ago  as  1870,  wrote,  ''The  people  will  have  the 
theatre;  then  make  it  a  good  one.  The  theatre  is  inevitable; 
organize  the  theatre."  If  ''the  people  will  have  the  theatre" 
could  be  said  in  England  in  1870,  with  its  handful  of  theatre 
goers,  what  would  Matthew  Arnold  have  said  of  the  spectacle 
of  a  Canadian  city  in  1914,  with  its  teeming  thousands  who 
flock  to  the  theatres  here?  I  mean  that  I  can  visit  a  town  at 
home  with  70,000  inhabitants  and  count  upon  an  audience  of 
700.  I  can  visit  a  town  in  Canada  of  70,000,  and  count  upon 
nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  I  would  venture 
to  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  theatre  of  England  needs  organiz- 
ing, Canada,  with  its  love  of  the  drama  more  strongly  de- 
veloped, needs  it  more. 

And  it  needs  it  not  only  because  of  the  wide  appeal  which 
the  theatre  has  to  its  people,  but  because  the  national  spirit 
of  Canada  has,  under  existing  circumstances,  little  or  no 
outlet  for  its  expression  in  drama,  and  is  hampered  even  in 
its  effort  to  strengthen  those  ties  which  bind  it  to  the  mother 
country  by  means  of  the  drama.  A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  condition  of  the  theatre  in  Canada  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  widely  felt.  I  was  reading  a  short  time  ago  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bernard  Sandwell  before  the 
Canadian  Club  at  Hamilton.  Mr.  Sandwell  gives  voice  very 
pointedly  to  the  suspicion  that,  while  there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  the  economic  future  of  Canada,  there  is  some  reason 
for  the  consideration  of  its  spiritual  future.  Mr.  Sandwell, 
in  reviewing  the  condition  of  art  in  this  country,  and  more 
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especially  of  dramatic  art,  points  out  that,  however  excellent 
and  admirable  the  technical  qualities  of  the  many  distinctly 
American  plays  which  visit  this  country  may  be,  they  deal 
after  all,  and  very  naturally,  with  their  own  problems,  and 
not  with  Canadian  problems.  He  feels,  and  of  course  he  can 
speak  with  much  greater  authority  on  the  subject  than  I, 
that  in  the  Canadian  attitude  towards  the  Old  World  there  is 
something  fundamentally  different  from  the  attitude  of  those 
across  the  line,  that  this  element  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
Canadian  character,  and  must  find  an  echo  in  its  drama.  It 
seems  to  me  he  must  be  right,  and  in  his  contention  that  those 
who  have  the  care  of  national  Canadian  character  at  heart 
and  the  fostering  of  imperial  ideals  must  see  to  it  that  in 
considering  the  influences  which  mould  that  character  and 
feeling  those  ideals  are  not  neglected. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  interject  a  strong  appeal,  that 
my  words  may  not  be  misconstrued.  Looking  back  upon  the 
history  of  the  Canadian  stage,  which  has  been  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  stage  of  the  United  States,  I  think  Canada 
has  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  influence  which  the 
many  distinguished  American  actors  and  actresses  have 
brought  to  it.  They  have  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of 
dramatic  art.  I  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Edwin 
Booth,  of  Laurence  Barrett,  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  of  Madame 
Modjeska  (who  practically  adopted  the  United  States  as  her 
country),  of  Madame  Janauschek,  and  in  later  times,  Mr. 
Edward  Sothem,  Miss  Marlowe,  Mr.  Otis  Skinner,  Mr. 
Faversham,  Miss  Anglin,  and  many  others,  who  have  borne 
aloft  in  the  old  days,  and  the  younger  of  whom  still  bear 
aloft,  the  banner  of  legitimate  and  classic  drama  on  this 
continent.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  loyal  and  devoted  support 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  accorded  so 
bountifully  to  my  old  chief.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  whose  influence 
in  the  highest  walks  of  the  drama  was  as  powerfully  felt  and 
acknowledged  here  as  in  his  own  land. 

I  am  sure  that  no  yearning  for  the  expression  of  a  more 
national  feeling  will  ever  blind  us  to  the  debt  we  owe  to  such 
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distinguished  names.  But  this  Canadian  nation  is  a  fact. 
In  the  words  of  Wordsworth,  ^^it  feels  its  Hfe  in  every  hmb/' 
and  the  time  is  coming,  if  it  is  not  here  already,  when  it  must 
express  itself  in  art.  It  is  doing  so  in  some  walks  of  art  already. 
No  one  can  look  upon  many  of  the  recently  erected  public 
and  city  buildings,  or  upon  the  vast  structures  reared  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways  for  their  depots 
and  their  hotels,  without  feeling  that  Canada  is  already  express- 
ing itself  with  a  strong  individuality  in  architecture.  Nor 
is  evidence  lacking  of  a  virile,  national  expression  in  much 
of  the  work  of  pictorial  art.  But  in  the  expression  of  national 
character,  in  drama — that  most  vital  of  all  arts — there  is 
room  for  growth.  The  time  will  no  doubt  soon  come  when 
the  stuff  of  which  this  great  continent  is  made  up  will  find 
voice  in  national  drama.  Certainly  the  stories  of  the  old 
heroes  who  played  such  a  vahant  part  in  the  defence  of  its 
liberties,  and  later  on  in  the  moulding  of  the  varied  elements 
which  compose  the  Dominion  into  a  national  entity,  as  also 
the  conflict  of  racial  characteristics  which  still  goes  on,  would 
form  inspiring  themes  for  the  coming  Canadian  playwright. 
Such  a  drama  must  come  in  time,  but  for  the  moment  we 
are  concerned  with  immediate  difficulties.  Mr.  Sandwell 
hopes  to  find  a  solution  of  these  diflSculties  in  the  foundation 
of  repertory  theatres.  Well,  the  repertory  theatre  movement 
has  been  an  active  one  for  some  time  on  my  side.  It  was 
a  reaction  against  the  purely  commercial  managers  of  theatres, 
who  were  concerned  simply  in  giving  the  people  what  they 
are  supposed  to  want,  although  the  effort  of  those  who  give 
the  people  what  they  are  supposed  to  want,  it  seems  to  me, 
brings  them  little  more  success  than  the  success  of  those  who 
give  the  people  what  they  want  themselves.  The  repertory 
theatre  aimed  at  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the  intellectual 
playgoers,  who  were  in  the  minority  among  playgoers,  and 
very  properly  it  seems  to  me,  because  the  bulk  of  the  people 
go  to  the  theatre  to  have  their  emotions  aroused,  and  not  to 
have  their  intellects  appealed  to, — and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  right.    Emotion  is  the  domain  of  art,  and  not  intellect,  as 
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Ruskin  has  wisely  pointed  out.  He  allows  the  artist  an  occa- 
sional use  of  his  intelligence,  and  only  when,  as  he  delightfully 
expresses  it,  he  has  nothing  better  to  do.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  repertory  theatre  movement  has 
done  much  good  to  the  theatre  at  home.  It  has  brought  for- 
ward many  brilliant  dramatists.  It  has  broadened  the  appeal 
of  the  theatre  among  a  class  of  people  who  were  content  before 
to  take  their  drama  in  their  study,  and  it  has  let  in  a  gust  of 
fresh  realistic  air  into  an  atmosphere  which  was  decidedly 
stuffy  with  the  accumulation  of  the  worn  out  devices  of  the 
stage. 

But  it  is  a  very  debatable  question  whether  the  repertory 
theatre  system,  as  such,  will  endure;  and  if  it  is  not  to  endure, 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  the  while  of  Canadians  to  give  it 
much  serious  attention.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
Canada  in  this  matter  may  go  further  than  the  founding  of 
repertory  theatres.  It  might  go  to  the  length  of  founding 
national  or  municipal  theatres.  That  is  what  we  in  England 
are  aiming  at  to-day,  and  we  are  reaching  it  partly  by  the  way 
of  the  repertory  theatre.  But  there  is  no  need  for  Canada  to 
traverse  a  by-path  when  she  can  take  a  short  cut  to  the  goal. 

Let  me  outline,  in  a  few  words,  what  we  in  theOld Country 
are  engaged  upon.  In  1916,  we  shall  celebrate  the  tercentenary 
of  Shakespeare's  death.  A  movement  was  started  some  years 
back  to  erect  a  monument  to  him,  worthy  of  the  British  race 
and  the  stupendous  genius  we  wished  to  honour.  Some  were 
for  merely  a  sculptural  monument,  others,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number,  saw  an  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  a 
vision  we  have  long  contemplated,  the  building  of  a  national 
theatre.  A  general  committee,  embracing  almost  all  the 
distinguished  names  in  the  British  Isles,  was  formed,  and  an 
executive  committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a 
member,  was  selected  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  We  appealed 
for  £500,000— roughly  £250,000  for  site  and  building,  and 
£250,000  for  endowing  the  theatre.  The  supreme  controlling 
authority  is  to  be  a  body  of  governors — five  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  nine  by  the  universities  and  other   public    bodies, 
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and  among  the  ex-officio  governors,  one  is  to  be  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  Its  objects  are  to  give  a 
Shakespearean  play  at  least  once  a  week,  to  revive 
any  vital  English  classic  drama,  to  produce  new  plays  and 
translations  of  representative  work  of  foreign  drama,  ancient 
and  classical.  A  splendid  stimulus  was  given  to  the  under- 
taking by  the  gift  by  an  anonymous  donor  of  £70,000.  Since 
then,  subscriptions  have  been  coming  in — not  so  fast,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  as  we  might. wish.  I  myself  was  able  to  add 
about  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  fund  by  giving  lectures  on 
the  project  through  the  provincial  centres,  and  forming  local 
committees  pledged  to  carry  on  the  work.  We  have  now 
acquired  a  site  opposite  the  British  Museum,  and  we  are  in 
hopes  that  an  enlightened  government  will  ultimately  help 
by  making  us  a  substantial  grant,  and  thus  giving  proof  that 
we  in  England  so  far  recognize  the  claim  which  Shakespeare 
has  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  English-speaking  people,  the 
enormous  educational  value  of  the  serious  drama,  the  necessity 
of  providing  some  standard  of  representation  against  the 
fluctuating  tastes  in  drama  among  succeeding  generations  of 
people,  and  the  need  of  taking  our  place  among  the  other 
enlightened  countries  of  Europe.  It  seems  monstrous  that 
we  in  England  have  neglected  this  matter  so  long,  and  have 
left  to  the  enterprise  of  self-sacrificing  men  like  Sir  Henry 
Irving  the  burden  of  an  institution,  in  support  of  which  other 
countries,  municipalities,  or  sovereigns  have  granted  substan- 
tial sums.  The  foundation  of  such  an  institution  is  the  only 
permanent  salvation  of  the  drama  in  England,  as  it  is  the  only 
permanent  salvation  of  the  drama  in  Canada.  I  commend 
the  consideration  of  this  matter  to  Canadians  with  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  in  their  determination  to  leave  nothing 
undone  which  shall  be  to  their  advantage  in  the  culture  or 
in  the  education  of  their  people,  they  will  find  no  force  so  potent 
as  the  maintenance  of  national  theatres  throughout  their 
Dominion. 

I  look  forward  to  the  obvious  outcome  of  national  theatres 
in  Canada  and  at  home,  namely,  the  periodical  exchange  of 
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the  companies  performing  at  the  various  theatres.  The 
permanent  company  associated  with  the  national  theatre 
in  England  will  visit  the  great  centres  of  Canada,  as  Canada 
will  send  the  companies  which  grow  up  in  its  national  theatres 
to  visit  us.  The  foundation  of  a  chain  of  national  theatres 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  would  do  more  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  Empire  than  all  the  utilitarian  and 
political  schemes  put  together.  It  will  form  a  common  ground 
of  association  for  British  people,  removed  far  above  party 
question,  in  an  atmosphere  of  art  and  culture.  The  great 
states  of  the  world  have  covered  themselves  with  more  glory 
by  their  encouragement  of  the  arts  than  anything  else. 

The  patriotic  man  who  will  lead  the  way  in  such  a  move- 
ment will  achieve  a  guerdon  of  renown,  and  earn  the  gratitude 
of  his  fellow-Britons  more  surely  by  this  means  than  any  other. 
He  will  be  creating  a  new  and  indestructible  link  with  the 
motherland  which  no  question  of  political  or  local  expediency 
will  weaken. 

Martin  Harvey 


HORACE.  I.  38 

I  hate  the  Persian  pomp,  my  boy; 

Crowns  please  me  not  with  linden  bound; 
Seek  not  to  find  by  anxious  search 

Where  summer's  lingering  rose  is  found. 

Be  not  too  nice  to  suit  my  taste; 

A  simple  wreath  of  myrtle  twine; 
It  best  becomes  both  you  and  me 

While  drinking  'neath  my  sheltering  vine. 

J.  Henderson 


THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER 

"t-JOW  likes  it  you,  Master  Brenton  ?  "  said  the  brawny 

journejmian,  spreading  out  the  news  sheet  on  a  smooth 

oaken  table,  where  it  lay  under  the  light  of  a  leaded  window. 

^'A  marvellous  fair  sheet,"  murmured  Brenton  Caxton, 
seventh  of  the  name,  '4et  me  adjust  my  glasses  and  peruse 
it  further  lest  haply  there  be  still  aught  in  it  that  smacks  of 
error." 

'^It  needs  not,"  said  the  journeyman,  ^* 'tis  the  fourth 
time  already  from  the  press." 

^^Nay,  nay,  Nicholas,"  answered  Master  Brenton  softly, 
as  he  adjusted  his  great  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  and  bent 
his  head  over  the  broad,  damp,  news  sheet  before  him.  ^^Let 
us  grudge  no  care  in  this.  The  venture  is  a  new  one,  and, 
meseems,  a  very  parlous  thing  withal.  'Tis  a  venture  that 
may  easily  fail  and  carry  down  our  fortunes  with  it,  but  at 
least  let  it  not  be  said  that  it  failed  for  want  of  pains  in  the 
doing." 

^^Fail  quotha  !"  said  a  third  man  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  old,  tall,  and  sour  of  visage,  and  wearing  a  printer's 
leathern  apron.  He  had  moved  over  from  the  further  side 
of  the  room  where  a  little  group  of  apprentices  stood  beside 
the  wooden  presses  that  occupied  the  corner,  and  he  was 
looking  over  the  shoulder  of  Master  Brenton  Caxton.  ^'How 
can  it  do  aught  else  ?  'Tis  a  mad  folly.  Mark  you,  Master 
Brenton  and  Master  Nick,  I  have  said  it  from  the  first  and 
let  the  blame  be  none  of  mine.  Tis  a  mad  thing  you  do 
here.  See  here,"  he  went  on,  turning  and  waving  his  hand, 
'Hhis  vast  room,  these  great  presses,  yonder  benches  and 
tools,  all  new,  yonder  vats  of  ink  straight  out  of  Flanders, 
how  think  you  you  can  recover  the  cost  of  all  this  out  of 
yonder  poor  sheet  ?     Five  and  forty  years  have  I  followed 
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this  mystery  of  printing,  ever  since  thy  grandfather's  day, 
Master  Brenton,  and  never  have  I  seen  the  hke.  What 
needed  this  great  chamber  when  your  grandfather  and  father 
were  content  with  but  a  garret  space,  and  yonder  presses 
that  can  turn  off  four  score  copies  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
hour — 'tis  a  mad  folly,  I  say." 

The  moment  was  an  interesting  one.  The  speakers  were 
in  a  great  room  with  a  tall  ceiling  traversed  by  black  beams. 
From  the  street  below  there  came  dimly  through  the  closed 
casements  the  sound  of  the  rumbling  traffic  and  the  street 
cries  of  the  London  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Two  vast 
presses,  of  such  colossal  size  that  their  wooden  levers  would 
tax  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  apprentice,  were  ranged 
against  the  further  wall.  About  the  room,  spread  out  on 
oaken  chairs  and  wooden  benches,  were  flat  boxes  filled  with 
leaden  type,  freshly  molten,  and  a  great  pile  of  paper,  larger 
than  a  man  could  lift,  stood  in  a  comer. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  world  was  going  to  press. 
Those  who,  in  later  ages — editors,  printers,  and  workers — 
have  participated  in  the  same  scene  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  doubts  and  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  first  newspaper  was  ushered  into  the  world. 

Master  Brenton  Caxton  turned  upon  the  last  speaker 
the  mild,  undisturbed  look  of  the  eye  that  sees  far  across  the 
present  into  the  years  to  come. 

^'Nay,  Edward,"  he  said,  ^'you  have  laboured  over  much 
in  the  past  and  see  not  into  the  future.  You  think  this 
chamber  too  great  for  our  purpose?  I  tell  you  the  time  will 
come  when  not  this  room  alone,  but  three  or  four  such  will 
be  needed  for  our  task.  Already  I  have  it  in  my  mind  that 
I  will  divide  even  this  room  into  portions,  with  walls  shrewdly 
placed  through  its  length  and  breadth,  so  that  each  that 
worketh  shall  sit  as  it  were  in  his  own  chamber,  and  there 
shall  stand  one  at  the  door,  and  whosoever  cometh,  to  what- 
ever part  of  our  task  his  business  appertains,  he  shall  forthwith 
be  brought  to  the  room  of  him  that  hath  charge  of  it.  Cometh 
he  with  a  madrigal  or  other  light  poesy  that  he  would  set  out 
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in  the  press,  he  shall  find  one  that  hath  charge  of  such  matters, 
and  can  discern  true  from  false.  Or  cometh  he  with  news 
of  aught  that  happens  in  the  realm,  so  shall  he  be  brought 
instanter  to  the  room  of  him  that  recordeth  such  events.  Or 
if  so  he  would  write  a  discourse  on  what  seemeth  him  some 
wise  conceit  touching  the  public  concerns,  he  shall  find  to 
his  hand  a  convenient  desk  with  ink  and  quills,  and  all  that 
he  needeth  to  set  it  straightway  on  paper;  thus  there  will  be 
a  great  abundance  of  written  matter  to  our  hand,  so  that  not 
many  days  shall  elapse  after  one  of  our  news  sheets  goes 
abroad  before  there  shall  be  matter  enough  to  fill  another.^' 

^^Days  !^'  said  the  aged  printer,  'Hhink  you  you  can  fill 
one  of  these  news  sheets  in  a  few  days?  Where,  indeed,  if  you 
search  the  whole  reahn  will  you  find  talk  enough  in  a  single 
week  to  fill  out  this  great  sheet  half  an  ell  wide  !^' 

*^Aye,  days  indeed  !^^  broke  in  Master  Nicholas,  the 
younger  journeyman,  '^Master  Brenton  speaks  truth,  or  less 
than  truth.  For  not  days,  indeed,  but  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  day,  I  warrant  you,  shall  we  find  the  matter  withal. '^ 
Master  Nicholas  spoke  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  his  chief, 
but  with  less  of  the  dreamer  in  his  voice  and  eye,  and  with 
more  of  the  swift  eagerness  of  the  practical  man.  ^^Fill  it 
indeed,''  he  went  on,  ^^why,  gad  zooks  man!  who  knoweth 
what  happenings  there  are  and  what  not  till  one  essays  the 
gathering  of  them.  And  should  it  chance  that  there  is  nothing 
of  greater  import,  no  boar  hunt  of  His  Majesty  to  record,  nor 
the  news  of  some  great  entertainment  by  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  court,  then  will  we  put  in  lesser  matters,  aye  whatever 
comes  to  hand — the  talk  of  His  Majesty's  burgesses  in  the 
parliament,  or  any  such  things." 

^^Hear  him!"  sneered  the  printer,  'Hhe  talk  of  His 
Majesty's  burgesses  in  Westminster  forsooth!  And  what 
clerk  or  learned  person  would  care  to  read  of  such.  Or  think 
you  that  His  Majesty's  Chamberlain  would  long  bear  that 
such  idle  chatter  should  be  bruited  abroad.  If  you  can  find 
no  worthier  thing  for  this  our  news  sheet,  than  the  talk  of 
the  burgesses,  then  shall  it  fail  indeed.      Had  it  been  the 
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speech  of  the  king^s  great  barons  and  the  abbots  ^twere 
different.  But  dost  fancy  that  the  great  barons  would  allow 
that  their  weighty  discourse  be  reduced  to  common  speech, 
so  that  even  the  vulgar  may  read  it  and  haply  here  and  there 
fathom  their  very  thought  itself — and  the  abbots,  the  great 
prelates — to  submit  their  ideas  to  the  vulgar  hand  of  a  common 
printer,  framing  them  into  mere  sentences!  Tis  unthinkable 
that  they  would  sanction  it!'^ 

^^Aye,''  murmured  Caxton,  in  his  dreaming  voice,  'Hhe 
time  shall  come.  Master  Edward,  when  they  will  not  only 
sanction  it  but  seek  it." 

'^Look  you,''  broke  in  Master  Nick,  ^'let  us  have  done 
with  this  talk  of  whether  there  be  enough  happenings.  An 
there  be  not  enough'' — and  here  he  spoke  with  a  kindling  eye 
and  looked  about  him  at  the  little  group  of  apprentices  and 
printers  who  had  drawn  near  to  listen — ^'if  there  be  not 
enough,  then  will  I  make  things  happen.  What  is  easier  than 
to  tell  of  happenings  out  of  the  realm  of  which  no  man  can 
know,  some  tale  of  the  Grand  Turk  and  the  war  that  he  makes, 
or  some  happenings  in  the  New  Land  found  by  Master 
Columbus.  Aye,"  he  went  on,  warming  to  his  words,  and  not 
knowing  that  he  embodied  in  himself  the  first  birth  on  earth 
of  the  telegraphic  editor,  ^'andwhynot?  One  day  we  write 
it  out  on  our  sheet  Hhe  Grand  Turk  maketh  disastrous  war 
on  the  Bulgars  of  the  North,  and  hath  burnt  divers  of  their 
villages.'  And  that  hath  no  sooner  gone  forth  than  we  print 
another  sheet,  saying  :  ^It  would  seem  that  the  villages  be 
not  burnt  but  only  scorched,  nor  doth  it  appear  that  the  Turk 
burnt  them,  but  that  the  Bulgars  burnt  divers  villages  of  the 
Turk,  and  is  sitting  now  in  his  mosque  in  the  city  of  Hadrian.' 
Then  shall  all  men  run  to  and  fro,  and  read  the  sheet,  and 
question  and  ask:  Is  it  thus?  And  is  it  thus?  And  by  very 
uncertainty  of  circumstance  they  shall  demand  the  more 
curiously  to  see  the  news  sheet  and  read  it." 

^'Nay,  nay.  Master  Nick,"  said  Brenton  firmly,  ''that 
will  I  never  allow.  Let  us  make  it  to  ourselves  a  maxim 
that  all  that  shall  be  said  in  this  news  sheet,  or  'news  paper,' 
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as  my  conceit  would  fain  call  it,  for  be  it  not  made  of  paper" 
— here  a  merry  laugh  of  the  apprentices  greeted  the  quaint 
fancy  of  the  master — ^^  shall  be  of  ascertained  verity  and  fact 
indisputable.  Should  the  Grand  Turk  make  war,  and  should 
the  rumour  of  it  come  to  these  isles,  then  will  we  say:  ^The 
Turk  maketh  war,'  and  should  the  Turk  be  at  peace,  then 
we  will  say:  ^The  Turk  it  doth  appear  is  now  at  peace/  And 
should  no  news  come,  then  we  shall  say:  ^In  good  sooth  we 
know  not  whether  the  Turk  destroyeth  the  Bulgars  or  whether 
he  doth  not,  for  while  some  hold  that  he  harasseth  them 
sorely,  others  have  it  that  he  harasseth  them  not.  Whereby 
we  are  sore  put  to  it  to  know  whether  there  be  war  or  peace, 
nor  do  we  desire  to  vex  the  patience  of  those  who  read  by  any 
further  discourse  on  the  matter,  other  than  to  say  that  we 
ourselves  are  in  doubt  what  be  and  what  be  not  truth,  nor 
will  we  any  further  speak  of  it,  other  than  this.'  '' 

Those  about  Caxton  listened  with  awe  to  this  speech. 
They  did  not  know — they  could  not  know — that  here  was 
the  birth  of  the  Leading  Article,  but  there  was  something  in 
the  strangely  fascinating  way  in  which  their  chief  enlarged 
upon  his  own  ignorance  that  foreshadowed  to  the  meanest 
intelligence  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Nicholas  shook  his  head. 

^^  Tis  a  poor  plan.  Master  Brenton,''  he  said.  ^'The 
folk  wish  news,  give  them  the  news.  The  more  thou  givest 
them  the  better  pleased  they  are,  and  thus  doth  the  news 
sheet  move  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  may  be  said,  if  I,  too, 
may  coin  a  phrase,  to  increase  vastly  its  ^circulation.'  " 

'^In  sooth,"  said  Master  Brenton,  looking  at  Nicholas 
with  a  quiet  expression  that  was  not  exempt  from  a  certain 
slyness,  ^Hhere  I  do  hold  thou  art  in  the  wrong,  even  as  a  matter 
of  craft  or  policie.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  if  our  paper 
speaketh  first  this  and  then  that,  but  hath  no  fixed  certainty 
of  truth,  sooner  or  later  will  all  its  talk  seem  vain,  and  no 
man  will  heed  it.  But  if  it  speaks  always  the  truth,  then 
sooner  or  later  shall  all  come  to  believe  it,  and  say  of  any 
happening:  ^It  standeth  written  in  the  paper,  therefore  it  is 
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so.'  And  here  I  charge  you  all  that  have  any  part  in  this 
new  venture/'  continued  Master  Brenton,  looking  about  the 
room  at  the  listening  faces,  and  speaking  with  great  serious- 
ness, ^'let  us  lay  it  to  our  hearts  that  our  maxim  shall  be 
truth  and  truth  alone.  Let  no  man  set  his  hand  to  aught 
that  shall  go  upon  our  presses  save  only  that  which  is  assured 
truth.  In  this  way  shall  our  venture  ever  be  pleasing  to  the 
Most  High,  and  I  do  verily  believe" — and  here  Caxton's 
voice  sank  lower,  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud — '^in  the  long 
run  it  will  be  mighty  good  for  our  circulation." 

The  speaker  paused.  Then  turning  to  the  broad  sheet 
before  him,  he  began  to  scan  its  columns  with  his  eye.  The 
others  stood  watching  him  as  he  read. 

^^What  is  this.  Master  Edward  ?"  he  queried  presently. 
'^Here  I  see  in  this  first  induct,  or  column  as  one  name  it, 
the  word  'King'  fairly  and  truly  spelled.  Lower  down  it 
standeth  'Kyng,'  and  yet  further  in  the  second  induct  'Kynge,' 
and  in  the  last  induct  where  there  is  talk  of  His  Majesty's 
marvellous  skill  in  the  French  game  of  palm  or  tennis,  lo,  the 
word  stands  'Quhyngge!'     How  sayest  thou?" 

'' Would'st  have  it  written  always  in  but  one  and  the  same 
way?"  asked  the  printer  in  astonishment. 

''Aye,  truly,"  said  Caxton. 

"With  never  any  choice  or  variation  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
him  who  reads  so  that  he  who  likes  it  written  'King'  may 
see  it  so  and  yet  also  he  who  would  prefer  it  written  in  a  freer 
style,  as  'Quhyngge,'  may  also  find  it  so,  and  thus  both  be 
pleased  !" 

"That  will  I  never  have  !"  said  Master  Brenton  firmly. 
"Dost  not  remember,  friend,  the  old  tale  in  the  fabula  of 
iEsopus  of  him  who  would  please  all  men?  Here  will  I  make 
another  maxim  for  our  news  paper.  All  men  we  cannot 
please,  for  in  pleasing  one  belike  we  run  counter  to  another. 
Let  us  set  our  hand  to  write  always  without  fear.  Let  us 
seek  favour  with  none.  Always  in  our  news  sheet  will  we  seek 
to  speak  dutifully  and  with  all  reverence  of  the  King,  His 
Majesty;  let  us  also  speak  with  all  respect  and  commendation 
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of  His  Majesty ^s  great  prelates  and  nobles,  for  are  they  not 
the  exalted  of  the  land  ?  Also  I  would  have  it  that  we  say 
nothing  harsh  against  our  wealthy  merchants  and  burghers, 
for  hath  not  the  Lord  prospered  them  in  their  substance. 
Yea,  friend,  let  us  speak  ever  well  of  the  King,  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  of  all  persons  of  wealth  and  substantial 
holdings.  But  beyond  this,''  here  Brenton  Caxton's  eye 
flashed,  '4et  us  speak  with  utter  fearlessness  of  all  men.  So 
shall  we  be,  if  I  may  borrow  a  mighty  good  word  from  Tacitus, 
his  Annals,  of  a  complete  independence,  hanging  on  to  no 
man.  In  fact,  our  venture  shall  be  an  independent  news- 
paper." 

The  listeners  felt  an  instinctive  awe  at  the  words,  and 
again  a  strange  prescience  of  the  future  made  itself  felt  in 
every  mind.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  history  was  being  laid 
down  that  fine,  fearless  creed  that  has  made  the  independent 
press  what  it  is. 

Meantime,  Caxton  continued  to  glance  his  eye  over  the 
news  sheet,  murmuring  his  comments  on  what  he  saw:  ^'Ah! 
vastly  fine.  Master  Nicholas — this  of  the  sailing  of  His 
Majesty's  ships  for  Spain — and  this,  too,  of  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
his  death,  'tis  brave  reading  and  maketh  a  fair  discourse. 
Here,  also,  this  likes  me,  'tis  shrewdly  devised," — and  here 
he  placed  his  finger  on  a  particular  spot  in  the  news  sheet — 
''here  in  speaking-of  the  strange  mishap  of  my  Lord  Arundel, 
thou  useth  a  great  S  for  strange,  and  setteth  it  in  a  line  all 
by  itself  whereby  the  mind  of  him  that  reads  is  suddenly 
awakened,  alarmed  as  it  were  by  a  bell  in  the  night.  'Tis 
good.  'Tis  well.  But  mark  you,  friend  Nicholas,  try  it  not 
too  often,  nor  use  your  great  letters  too  easily.  In  the  case 
of  my  Lord  Arundel,  it  is  seemly,  but  for  a  mishap  to  a  lesser 
person  let  it  stand  in  a  more  modest  fashion." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  suddenly  Caxton  looked  up 
again. 

''What  manner  of  tale  is  this  !  What  strange  thing  is 
here!     I'  faith.  Master  Nicholas,  whence  hast  thou  so  marvel- 
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lous  a  thing!    The  whole  world  must  know  of  it.     Harken  ye 
all  to  this  : 

"Let  all  men  that  be  troubled  of  aches,  spavins,  rheums,  boils, 
maladies  of  the  spleen  or  humours  of  the  blood,  come  forthwith  to  the 
sign  of  the  Red  Lantern  in  East  Cheap.  There  shall  they  find  one  that 
hath  a  marvellous  remedy  for  all  such  ailments,  brought  with  great  danger 
and  perils  of  the  journey  from  a  distant  land.  This  wondrous  balm  shall 
straightway  make  the  sick  to  be  well  and  the  lame  to  walk.  Rubbed  on 
the  eye  it  restoreth  sight,  and  applied  to  the  ear  it  reviveth  the  hearing. 
'Tis  the  sole  invention  of  Doktor  Gustavus  Friedman,  some  time  of 
Gottingen  and  brought  by  him  hitherward  out  of  the  sheer  pity  of  his 
heart  for  them  that  be  afflicted,  nor  shall  any  other  fee  be  asked  for  it, 
save  only  such  a  light  and  tender  charge  as  shall  defray  the  cost  of 
Doktor  Friedman,  his  coming  and  going." 

Caxton  paused  and  gazed  at  Master  Nicholas  in  wonder. 

'' Whence  hadst  thou  this?^' 

Master  Nicholas  smiled: 

^'I  had  it  of  a  chapman,  or  travelling  doctor,  that  was 
most  urgent  that  we  should  set  it  forth  straightway  on  the 
press.  ^' 

^'And  is  it  true?''  asked  Caxton.  '^Thou  hast  it  of  a 
full  surety  of  knowledge?" 

Nicholas  laughed  lightly. 

'^True  or  false,  I  know  not,''  he  said,  ^^but  the  fellow  was 
so  curious  that  we  should  print  it  that  he  gave  me  two  golden 
laurels  and  a  new  sovereign  on  the  sole  understanding  that 
we  should  set  it  forth  in  print." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

^'He  payeth  to  have  it  printed!"  said  Caxton  deeply 
impressed. 

'^Aye,"  said  Master  Nicholas,  ^^he  payeth,  and  will  pay 
more.  The  fellow  hath  other  balms  equally  potent.  Of  all 
these  he  would  admonish,  or  shall  I  say  advert,  the  pubhc.'^ 

''So,"  said  Caxton  thoughtfully,  ''he  wishes  to  make,  if 
I  may  borrow  a  phrase  of  Albertus  Magnus,  an  advertisement 
of  his  goods." 

"Even  so,"  said  Nicholas. 
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'*I  see/'  said  the  master,  '*he  payeth  us.  We  advert 
the  goods.  Forthwith  all  men  buy  them.  Then  hath  he 
more  money.  He  payeth  us  again.  We  advert  the  goods 
more  and  still  he  payeth  us.  That  would  seem  to  me,  friend 
Nick,  a  mighty  good  busyness  for  us." 

''So  it  is,''  rejoined  Nicholas,  "and  after  him  others  will 
come  to  advert  other  wares  until  belike  a  large  part  of  our 
news  sheet — who  knows?  the  whole  of  it  perhaps — shall  be 
made  up  in  the  merry  guise  of  advertisements." 

Caxton  was  silent  in  deep  thought. 

''But,  Master  Caxton,"  cried  the  voice  of  a  young 
apprentice,  a  mere  child  as  he  seemed  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes  filled  with  the  native  candour  of  unsullied  youth,  "is  this 
tale  true?" 

"What  sayest  thou,  Warwick?"  said  the  master  printer, 
almost  sternly. 

"Good  master,  is  the  tale  of  the  wondrous  balm  true?" 

"Boy,"  said  Caxton,  "Master  Nicholas  hath  even  said, 
we  know  not  if  it  be  true." 

"But  didst  thou  not  charge  us,"  pleaded  the  boy,  "that 
all  that  went  under  our  hand  into  the  press  should  be  truth, 
and  truth  alone?" 

"I  did,"  said  Caxton  thoughtfully,  "but  I  spoke  perhaps 
somewhat  in  overhaste.  I  see  that  we  must  here  distinguish. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  paid  for 
and  that  lifts  it,  as  who  should  say,  out  of  the  domain  of  truth. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  paid  for  giveth  it,  as  it  were,  a  new 
form  of  merit,  a  verity  altogether  its  own." 

"Aye,  aye,"  said  Nicholas,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  shrewd 
eyes,  "entirely  its  own." 

"Indeed  so,"  said  Caxton,  "and  here  let  us  make  to 
ourselves  another  and  a  final  maxim  of  guidance.  All  things 
that  any  man  will  pay  for,  these  we  will  print,  whether  true 
or  not,  for  that  doth  not  concern  us.  But  if  one  cometh  here 
with  any  strange  tale  of  a  remedy  or  aught  else  and  wishes  us 
to  make  advertisement  of  it  and  hath  no  money  to  pay  for  it, 
then  shall  he  be  cast  forth  out  of  this  officina,  or  office,  if  I 
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may  call  it  so,  neck  and  crop  into  the  street.  Nay,  I  will  have 
me  one  of  great  strength  ever  at  the  outer  door  ready  for  such 
castings.'^ 

A  murmur  of  approval  went  round  the  group. 

Caxton  would  have  spoken  further,  but  at  this  moment 
the  sound  of  a  great  bell  was  heard  booming  in  the  street 
without. 

^^  Tis  Big  Ben,'*  said  Caxton,  '^ringing  out  the  hour  of 
noon.  Quick,  all  of  you  to  your  tasks.  Lay  me  the  forms 
on  the  press  and  speed  me  the  work.  We  start  here  a  great 
adventure.  Mark  well  the  maxims  I  have  given,  and  God 
speed  our  task." 

And  in  another  hour  or  so,  the  prentice  boys  of  the 
master  printer  were  calling  in  the  streets  the  sale  of  the  first 
English  newspaper. 

Stephen  Leacock 


EILIDH 

How  still  and  calm  she  stands,  this  Uttle  maid. 
In  the  first  spring  of  youth,  with  air  remote, 
As  tho'  she  still  fared  forth,  perchance  afloat 

On  perilous  seas,  or  wandered  unafraid 

Down  dim,  green  places  where  white  fairies  played. 
Her  lips  unclose,  and  straightway  from  her  throat 
Leaps  fairy  music,  every  haunting  note 

With  dreams  beloved  or  old  enchantments  weighed. 

Strange  notes,  strange  songs  of  half  forgotten  days, 
Of  Life  and  Death;  and  through  them  breaks  the  roar 
Of  wild  waves  beating  on  a  wilder  shore. 

She  sings,  but  asks  from  us  no  meed  of  praise; 
Her  eyes  are  far  beyond  us,  and  she  sees 
The  frown  or  smile  of  her  far  Hebrides. 

Mary  E.  Fletcher 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ONE  SIMON 
A  TANNER 

ly yi ANY  people,  beginning  with  the  Greeks  perhaps,  have 
^^^  transmitted  to  us  their  conception  of  an  ironical  God: 
astrologists,  palmists,  fortune-tellers  of  every  kind,  have 
perpetuated  and  unconsciously  strengthened  the  theory. 
What  God  but  a  God  of  irony  would  have  permitted  and 
encouraged  mankind  to  build  up  out  of  its  ingenuity  sciences 
falsely-so-called?  Dreams  that  the  fate  of  each  man  hangs 
upon  some  star  which  saw  his  birth?  Fancies  that  his  destiny 
is  marked  even  in  the  lines  of  his  hands,  for  those  that  run  to 
read?  Cuvier,  again,  thought  he  saw  a  humorist  in  the  Creator, 
who  gave  the  mole  its  eyes  that  it  might  see  and  see  not. 

Possibly,  if  we  look  at  some  of  the  quaint  coincidences 
of  history,  if  we  watch  some  of  the  greatest  movements  and 
forces,  or  some  of  the  most  dramatic  tragedies,  of  the  world, — 
wholly  divorced  and  distinct  in  their  issues, — arising  under 
similar  circumstances,  or  at  least  passing  through  a  stage  of 
similar  surroundings,  we  shall  have  the  same  impression  of  an 
ironical  humour,  playing  like  a  lambent  flame  behind  the 
masque  of  life  and  the  theatre  of  this  world.  The  starting 
point  for  this  study  of  quaint  coincidence  shall  be  circum- 
stances, themselves  humble  and  homely  even  to  quaintness: 
*'the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner/' 

In  and  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
and  in  the  dusty  city  of  Athens — ^less  dusty  than  to-day  but 
dusty  even  then — there  lived  a  humorous  philosopher,  scoffing 
at  pohtics  and,  most  of  all,  at  the  democratic  politics  of  his 
city,  yet  the  reverse  of  an  aristocrat;  a  man  of  the  people, 
with  bare  feet,  who  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  man  of  the  people  by  flattery  of  them  or  by  dema- 
gogism,  or  by  debasing  the  coinage  of  his  speech  to  fit  the 
gutter,  like  the  Pere  Duchesne  of  Revolutionary  Paris;  like 
the    second     Pere     Duchesne    of    Communard    Paris;   hke 
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Monsieur  Herve  of  the  twentieth  century  Paris  and  La  Guerre 
Sociale;  who  proved  it  better  by  telling  every  one  exactly 
what  he  thought  without  respect  of  persons;  a  swearer  of 
strange  oaths,  if  perchance  by  strange  oaths  he  might  make 
swearing  ridiculous;  a  scoffer  at  poets,  even  more  than  at 
pohticians,  yet  the  most  poetic  of  philosophers;  a  more 
friendly  critic  of  the  working  man,  in  whom  he  recognized  at 
least  a  knowledge  of  a  few  humble  but  most  necessary  duties, 
whereas  the  poet  knows  nothing  thoroughly,  neither  life  nor 
Ufe^s  means;  a  dreamer  of  theologies,  not  merely  premature 
for  the  Greece  of  his  century,  but  premature  still  after  twenty 
centuries  of  Christianity;  theologies  in  which  Justice  passes 
wholly  into  Love,  and  Retribution  passes  out  of  sight;  yet 
wistfully  tender  of  the  exploded  and  pre-scientific  theology 
of  his  own  age  and  city,  and  dying  with  recognition  of  it  on  his 
lips  and  with  the  injunction  laid  upon  his  friends  that  they  pay 
for  him,  as  he  throws  off  hfe's  fitful  fever,  the  cock  paid  to 
iEsculapius  by  the  convalescent;  a  founder  of  schools  so 
distinct  from  one  another,  that,  as  with  the  different  schools 
and  ages  of  Christianity,  it  is  hard  to  recognize  their  common 
origin:  of  the  Puritans  of  Greece  called  Cynics,  and  Stoics, 
and  Platonists;  of  Utihtarians  and  Positivists  called  Epicu- 
reans and  Cyrenaics;  of  the  mere  controversialists,  scribes, 
and  lawyers  called  Eristics;  and,  above  all,  of  the  Intellectuals 
called  Peripatetics,  and  of  the  pure  sceptics  of  the  later 
Academy. 

The  coiner  finally — and  this,  says  Aristotle,  is  one  of 
Socrates'  two  contributions  to  philosophy — of  the  most  vivid 
and  suggestive  of  all  analogies;  of  the  analogy  between  the 
teacher  and  the  midwife;  between  education  and  accouche- 
ment; between  thought  and  birth.  '^You  must  be  born 
again,"  said  Socrates  to  his  countrymen:  born  again  intel- 
lectually if  not  spiritually  (that  idea  was  left  for  a  greater 
Master  to  develop):  ^  thought  is  a  birth;  you  must  be  born 
again  and  become  as  thinkers  and  philosophers. '^  The  coiner 
of  the  analogy,  more  homely  and  humorous,  between  him- 
seK  as  teacher   and  the  stinging  fish  of  the  iEgean,  which 
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stank  and  stung  upon  the  fishy  wharves  of  the  Peirseus^ 
whose  touch  paralyzes;  education  is  the  paralysis  of  youth; 
its  touch  paralyzes  in  the  child  and  youth,  his  habits,  faiths, 
and  moulds  of  Ufe;  not  seldom  it  corrupts  the  child  and 
spoils  him  for  life;  leaves  him  blank,  luke-warm,  negative, 
in  later  language  Laodicean,  cosmopoUtan,  deracine;  a 
creature  of  no  convictions  and  no  society,  no  miUeu,  no  local 
colour;  a  hybrid,  so  hybrid  that  it  is  nothing;  knowing  every- 
thing, helpless  for  anything;  paralyzed  in  youth,  before  hfe's 
voyage  is  started:  of  the  analogy,  again,  less  depressing, 
more  homely  still,  between  himself  as  teacher  and  the  teasing 
mosquito,  gnat,  or  horsefly,  that  will  not  leave  the  kindred 
spirits  of  those  noble,  indolent,  sluggish  beasts  called  men  or 
horses,  to  sleep  and  to  be  happy;  that  buzzes  and  stings 
through  the  sleepy  evening  and  night  and  far  into  the  morning, 
till  a  man  may  as  well  be  up  and  working,  and  burning  mid- 
night oil,  for  there  is  no  sleep  for  him  who  has  mosquitoes 
about  him,  or  schoolmasters. 

And  then  there  were  other  analogies  less  vivacious  and 
grotesque,  even  more  pregnant  of  results  to-day.  The  prison 
is  a  hospital,  the  magistrate  is  a  doctor,  the  criminal  is  a 
patient;  crime  and  sin  are  maladies  of  ignorance  and  only 
require  the  medicine  of  scientific  treatment  and  of  education; 
all  evil  is  involuntary,  like  all  sickness;  and  so  on  with  aU 
the  other  corollary  ideas  exploited  to-day  by  Elmira  and  by 
every  other  prison  which  claims  to  be  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical; until  we  reach  the  last  corollary  which  is  to-day 
almost  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  and  permeates  the  air  we 
breathe ;  all  the  schemes  for  the  regeneration  and  reformation 
of  human  nature  by  means  of  legislation  and  state  control, 
and  the  abohtion  of  private  property,  at  least  among  the 
ruling  classes. 

All  these  platforms  and  these  analogies  were  set  forth 
to  the  world,  according  to  the  biography  of  Socrates  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  house  of  a  certain  tanner  named 
Simon,  where  Socrates  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  were  first 
recorded  systematically  and  preserved  for  future  ages  by 
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Simon  himself:  nay,  this  same  Simon  is  currently  supposed 
not  merely  to  have  reported  Socrates,  but  to  have  composed 
a  few  of  the  minor  works  attributed  to  his  master  or  to  Plato : 
the  tracts  on  ^^ Justice^'  and  ^'Virtue,''  and  the  dialogues, 
''Hipparchus,^'  and  ''Minos/'  Here  was  one  and  the 
first  of  the  world-moving  spirits  which  expressed  themselves 
''in  the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner/' 

And  then,  when  the  Socratic  "new-birth''  and  the 
Socratic  "conversion,"  both  wholly  of  Greece  and  of  the 
intellect,  had  done  their  work  and  founded  their  various 
schools,  with  nothing  in  common  between  them  but  the  intel- 
lectual activity  and  restlessness  which  had  found  voice  in  the 
tanner's  house,  another  tanner,  and  a  second  Simon,  opened 
his  house  to  another  homely  yet  mighty  guest  and  to  a  yet 
wider,  deeper,  and  more  permanent  re-awakening  of  the  powers 
of   humanity. 

Socrates  was  a  man  of  the  people  and  spoke  to  the  people; 
and  his  language  was  full  of  the  weavers  and  tanners  in  whose 
homes  his  characteristic  parables  were  spoken;  but,  after  all, 
man  is  not  a  creature  of  intellect,  even  though  he  be  a  Greek, 
so  much  as  of  f eehng  and  instinct ;  and  the  gospel  of  Socrates 
fell  on  stony  ground  and  among  thorns;  a  gospel  more  sympa- 
thetic with  humanity  and  more  human  was  needed. 

University  professors,  no  doubt,  and  students  also,  here 
and  there, — though  thrones  rise  and  fall,  and  kingdoms  dis- 
appear,— find  happiness  enough  in  their  exotic  fife,  their 
idiotic  life  (I  speak,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  the  Athenians), 
of  thought  and  reading,  of  standing  under  the  wall  while  the 
dusty  storm  sweeps  past;  but  for  the  world  which  has  no 
time  to  read  or  think,  which  is  spent  by  the  labours  of  the 
plough  and  spade,  or  pent  within  factories,  and  stores,  and 
cottages,  plying  the  yet  duller  labour  of  selling  ribbons  across  a 
counter,  or  "of  suckling  fools  and  chronicling  small  beer" — 
in  this  age  ginger-beer — ^for  all  of  this  common  population 
some  good  news  is  needed  when  evening  comes,  and  some 
church-bells;  still  more,  when  the  evening  of  Ufe  is  coming, 
some  better  news  is  needed  than  the  vivid  parables  of  Greece 
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which  talk  of  education  alternately  as  a  birth  and  a  paralysis 
and  an  insect-haunted  slumber;  something  else  than  educa- 
tion and  the  intellect,  more  enthraUing,  more  satisfying  than 
the  difficult  respiration  of  high  altitudes,  is  needed  by  the 
ploughman  and  the  clerk,  and  the  common  man  and  woman  of 
poor  imagination  and  low  intelligence.  Parables  are  good 
enough,  admirable;  the  greatest  of  all  masters  used  them  not 
less  than  Socrates;  but  they  must  change  their  substance 
and  their  theme,  and  turn  from  education  to  fife  and  from 
intellect  to  feehng. 

And  so  the  second  Simon,  the  second  tanner  or  shoemaker, 
lived  not  in  glorious  Athens  but  in  absurd  Joppa;  and  there 
took  in  among  his  lodgers  for  a  time  a  more  humane  and  human 
figure  than  Socrates,  and  a  man  even  more  simple  in  his  habits 
of  life,  not  a  talker  but  a  fisherman.  ^^And  Peter  lodged  in 
the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner. '' 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Simon,  a  tanner,  sheltered 
under  his  roof  not  only  the  founder  of  the  first  real  church, 
the  only  church  of  the  great  men  of  Greece,  and  still  the 
church  of  a  large  number  of  men  of  like  mind  with  Socrates 
and  Plato  (of  a  large  nmnber  absolutely,  albeit  a  small  number 
relatively  to  the  number  of  souls  in  the  world),  the  church  of 
doubt,  hope,  and  charity,  not  only  the  founder  of  the  Wee 
Free  Church  of  the  Intellectuals,  but  also  the  founder  of  the 
earhest  and  still  the  most  popular  form  of  Christianity;  of 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  has  adapted  itself  most 
readily  and  handily  to  the  shadowy  rehgions  which  it  super- 
seded, and  to  the  primary  instincts  and  needs  of  human  nature. 

In  the  wavering  enthusiast,  in  the  irresolute,  loving 
and  lovable  man,  who  lodged  at  Joppa  with  Simon  the  tanner, 
lay  human  nature  itseK,  in  one  of  the  best  of  its  common 
forms;  and  the  ardent,  timid,  and  volatile  spirit  of  Peter, 
because  it  was  wide  as  human  nature,  and  not  a  narrow  spirit 
or  a  ^^sporf  Hke  Socrates,  became  an  elastic  rock  on  which 
to  build  a  natiu-al,  normal  church,  and  a  real  religion;  not 
formalism  hke  the  Paganism  or  the  Pharisaism  which  it  super- 
seded; not  Intellectualism,  no,  nor  yet  a    soaring  ideaUsm 
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of  strait  doctrine,  like  the  churches  of  his  fellow-apostle  Paul, 
ever  on  the  point  of  overleaping  themselves  and  falUng  over 
on  the  other  side. 

The  simple  and  human  church  which  budded  at  Joppa 
amidst  the  mingled  smells  of  fish  and  tanning,  neither  denied 
sin,  like  the  Socratic  church  of  the  other  tanner,  by  trans- 
lating it  into  terms  of  ignorance;  nor  yet  aspired  to  rise 
superior  to  it  with  phrases  and  formulae  and  imaginations, 
Uke  the  various  self-righteous  sects  of  Protestantism  which 
trace  their  creed  to  St.  Paul. 

Rather,  like  the  old  Paganism  which  it  replaced,  it 
provided  ritual  and  sacrament,  purification  and  absolution, 
that  atonement  might  be  made  for  sin.  With  neither  the 
intellectual  pride  of  the  other  tannery  nor  the  spiritual  pride  of 
the  disciples  of  the  tent-maker,  the  church  of  Joppa  accepts 
human  nature  as  it  finds  it,  exacts  confession  and  penance, 
bestows  pardon  and  peace  upon  its  humble  followers. 

With  a  virgin  goddess  for  its  women — to  supersede  the 
superhuman  Athena  and  Artemis  and  the  infra-human  Aphro- 
dite— and  a  man-god  for  its  men,  and  saints  of  every  colour, 
clime,  and  class,  and  both  sexes,  to  replace  the  mythical 
and  monstrous  heroes  of  Paganism,  it  sUpped  into  the  place 
of  each  local  form  of  Paganism,  and  replaced  it  with  the 
minimum  of  disturbance,  yet  with  some  distinct  and  whole- 
some difference;  and  with  such  vitality  and  permanence,  so 
that  even  to-day,  wherever  it  lives  a  sheltered  life  apart  from 
commerciahsm,  science,  and  poHtics,  it  continues  to  produce 
a  type  of  simple  godliness,  the  nearest  in  fife  and  feehng  to 
the  first  days  of  Christianity. 

Peter^s  ghost,  if  he  returns  to  earth  from  Simon's  house 
in  Joppa,  to  some  of  the  back  townships  in  Quebec,  will  find 
other  things  familiar  to  him  besides  'Hhe  ancient  and  fishlike 
smell 'V  and  the  reek  of  tanning;  will  find  less  to  disturb  and 
disconcert  his  faith  than  if  he  sought  the  more  ambitious 
and  the  more  famous  seats  and  centres  of  modern  Christianity. 

The  Mariolatry  might  surprise  him;  but  he  was  already 
learning,  even  at  the  Joppa  period,  to  call  nothing  natural, 
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common  or  unclean.  In  the  simple  and  laborious  lives  of  the 
Quebec  habitants  he  would  find  the  gospel  story  still  rehearsed 
to  the  assembled  family  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  Uving 
rooms  of  such  villages  as  have  no  church  near  enough  to 
serve  them;  still  remaining  the  first  interest  of  life,  therefore, 
if  the  daily  need  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  the  daily 
round  of  toil  with  the  net  and  plough,  and  the  annual  harvest 
of  herring  and  grain  may  be  counted  out  as  obvious  and 
unquestionable,  and  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  an  interest. 
At  any  rate,  all  these  secular  necessities,  and  all  secular  fes- 
tivities also,  birth,  marriage  and  burial,  he  would  find  caught 
up  into  the  same  gospel  atmosphere,  and  redeemed  and  reHeved 
by  the  use  of  the  same  sacred  rites  and  sacred  names  which 
he  was  beginning  to  understand  in  Joppa;  the  gospel  for  the 
fishermen  and  tanners  of  Joppa  still  serving  the  tanners  and 
fishermen  of  Riviere  Madeleine  and  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts. 

He  was  accustomed  to  a  certain  caste-system  in  religion ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  rule  of  priests  and  scribes  and 
Pharisees;  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the uncircumcised;  he  would 
not  be  offended  then  at  the  sacerdotal  authority  of  the  cure 
and  the  submission  of  the  flock.  He  would  see  the  church, 
it  is  true,  in  other  places,  if  to  other  places  he  should  go, 
sinking  in  the  trough  of  the  waves  of  science  and  civilization, 
and  materiahsm;  but  what  then?  He  was  sinking  once  in 
the  trough  of  tjie  waves  himseK  for  lack  of  faith;  and  the 
remembrance  would  prevent  despair.  He  would  see  unreality, 
it  may  be,  and  insincerity  and  formalism  in  the  high  places 
of  his  church:  he  had  seen  them  there  before  and  had  heard 
his  Master  rebuke  them.  These  things,  he  would  feel,  are 
like  other  sins,  are  a  part  of  human  nature  and  can  no  more 
be  removed  even  by  rehgion  than  hunger,  poverty,  and  sick- 
ness. And  if  some  enthusiasts  of  modern  creeds,  some  apos- 
tles of  betterment,  retorted  that  these  evils  also  they  were 
prepared  to  treat  with  even  greater  confidence  than  they 
would  treat  sin,  to  treat  and  cure  them,  I  suppose  he  would 
mildly  answer  that  in  Joppa  they  had  not  expected  to  see  the 
end  of  these  things  until  at  least  the  Messiah  came;   seeing 
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that  the  Master  himself  had  seemed  to  assume  the  permanence 
of  poverty  (as  his  later  disciple,  Pascal,  had  assumed  it  in 
later  days).  So  Peter  in  Quebec  would  not  be  scandaKzed 
to  find  these  tares  in  the  wheat  accepted  there  as  inevitable 
and  natural;  there  they  lie,  sickness,  poverty,  and  hunger, 
waiting  for  the  harvest,  as  the  daisies  and  the  heads  of  mustard 
seed  lie  in  the  wheat-fields  waiting  for  the  harvest  to  uproot 
them. 

Here  are  the  first  two  dramas  of  the  Trilogy  founded 
upon  ^'the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner.^'  The  third  is  the 
most  dramatic  of  the  three;  at  any  rate  the  most  melodramatic, 
and  the  most  tragic.  Its  date  is  nineteen  centuries  later  and 
begins  in  July,  1793,  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Simon,  the  third 
tanner,  is  occupying  the  second  floor  of  the  tower  of  the  Temple 
Prison  and  with  him  is  lodged  Charles  Louis,  Louis  XVII, 
the  heir  of  the  Bourbons. 

Simon,  the  tanner,  is  a  lay  figure  in  the  other  two  dramas, 
and  his  lodger  is  the  hero .  Here  the  lodger  is  almost  a  lay  figure, 
and  httle  is  known  of  him,  either  during  his  lodging  with  the 
tanner,  or  at  other  times;  nothing  indeed  for  certain  after  his 
lodging,  seeing  that  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  in 
June,  1795,  still  in  the  same  rooms  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Simon,  seventeen  months  after  they  and  he  had  passed  out 
of  Simon's  charge. 

Nor  yet  is  Simon  himself  a  protagonist  in  this  tragedy. 
The  tragedy  lies  in  the  circumstances  rather  than  in  the  charac- 
ters. The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy,  the  most  picturesque,  romantic,  and 
piquant  chapter  in  the  most  picturesque  and  piquant  of 
histories,  the  history  of  France,  practically  ended  in  the  house 
of  the  third  Simon,  shoemaker,  or  tanner. 

The  candle  of  monarchy  fiickered  again,  it  is  true,  for  a 
few  years  between  1815  and  1830;  sputtered  feebly  and  fit- 
fully between  1830  and  1848,  and  did  not  finally  expire — ^in 
circumstances  the  most  picturesque  and  poignant  imaginable — 
until  our  own  times;  until  that  autumnal  day  in  1873  when  the 
Count  de  Chambord,  Henri  Cinq,  alias  '^the  stout  man  with  a 
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limp/'  alias  '^  Monsieur  de  Trop/' — these  were  some  of  the 
nicknames  which  his  caustic  and  melancholy  humour  accepted 
or  invented  for  himseK — sacrificed  himself  and  his  cause  to 
that  White  Flag  which  his  country  would  not  bear;  or  it  may 
be  (who  knows?)  to  his  dislike  of  his  Orleans  cousins.  But 
the  monarchical  restoration  or  revival  of  these  later  years  was 
so  feeble,  the  Revolution  did  its  work  in  France  so  thoroughly 
between  1787  and  1815,  that  the  death  of  Louis  XVII  in  the 
Temple  Prison,  in  1795,  or  the  reported  and  assumed  death, 
was  practically  the  death-knell  of  hereditary  monarchy  in 
France. 

That  death-knell  in  itself  perhaps  is  insufficient  to  con- 
stitute tragedy.  The  governments  that  have  followed 
monarchy  in  France,  Csesarism,  and  the  Republic,  may  have 
lacked  the  dignity  and  the  solid  prosperity  of  the  old  mon- 
archy; for  Caesarism  has  been  but  a  bloody  adventure  alter- 
nating between  victory  and  defeat,  mainly  a  history  of  cam- 
paigns for  foreign  glory  as  the  price  of  despotism  at  home; 
and  the  Republic  has  been  at  present  largely  a  record  of  com- 
mercial and  materialized  democracy,  of  political  corruption, 
sordid  and  mean  beyond  measure;  especially  between  1880 
and  1910;  the  thirty  years  during  which  France  was  governed 
by  that  crafty  animal,  the  politician,  at  his  worst;  from  the 
craft  of  Monsieur  Thiers,  the  craftiest  of  his  kind,  down  to  the 
corrupt  and  ephemeral  premiers  and  presidents  who  trafficked 
with  Panama,  sold  themselves  to  Jews  from  Frankfort,  and 
provoked  by  their  corruption  the  Boulanger  episode  and  the 
Dreyfus  scandal:  Grevy,  Faure,  Loubet,  and  Fallieres,  are 
poor  names  matched  with  the  ancient  statesmen  and  kings  of 
the  French  monarchy,  but  their  system  may  in  time  conceiv- 
ably work  out  more  happiness  for  France  as  a  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  outlive  the  squahd  corruption  of  the  last  generation 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  not,  then,  the  disappearance  of  monarchy 
which  is  itself  the  tragedy,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  disappeared  ^'in  the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner." 

The  tanner  in  charge  of  the  Dauphin  introduces  of  himself 
at  once  that  element  of  the  grotesque  and  comic  which  we 
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hold,  after  Shakespeare,  to  be  a  necessary  relief  to  tragedy 
(though  Greece  almost  forbade  it),  and  which  is  rampant  and 
riotous  in  the  tragedy  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Why  was  the  tanner,  or  shoemaker,  put  in  charge  of  the 
Dauphin?  Just  because  it  was  the  French  Revolution,  the 
gospel  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  the  return  to  Nature. 
Not  from  brutahty,  that  is  to  say,  or  cynicism,  as  royaUst 
historians  imagine  it,  not  because  the  tanner  was  a  brute  and 
a  monster,  as  Dumas  represents  him  in  the  ^'Chevalier  de  la 
Maison  Rouge'';  not  so,  says  Monsieur  Lenotre,  but  from  that 
crude  romance  and  that  childish  ideahsm,  the  romance  and 
idealism  of  the  illiterate  and  unthinking,  which  ran  riot 
through  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution.  Never 
were  people  so  childishly  romantic  en  masse  as  in  Paris  then; 
never  were  the  crude  formulae  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 
humanitarian,  and  the  egalitarian,  so  ghbly  parroted  or 
swallowed.  What  is  a  tanner  or  shoemaker?  What  but  an 
honest  man,  who  works  with  his  hands  to  supply  those 
articles  of  clothing  which  even  philosophers  must  wear  in 
winter  in  the  Parisian  streets,  which  even  Socrates  wore 
occasionally  at  dinner  parties  in  deference  to  social  pre- 
judice. So,  then,  the  tanner  or  shoemaker  is  the  type  of 
honest  labour.  He  is  more.  He  labours  sitting  at  his  bench, 
his  labour  becomes  mechanical,  and  he  has  time,  abundant 
time,  for  thought  and  conversation.  Why  then  is  he 
not  also  the  type  of  natural  philosopher?  It  was  not 
for  nothing  surely  that  the  first  Simon  collected  and  collated 
the  parables  of  Socrates.  It  was  no  coincidence.  It  was  be- 
cause he  was  a  tanner,  or  rather  shoemaker.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  possibly — though  this  be  conjectural — that  Peter 
chose  to  lodge  with  a  tanner.  He  wanted,  we  may  infer, 
congenial  and  intellectual  company.  ^^The  rich  are  such  poor 
company,"  as  Cephalus  puts  it.  It  is  no  accident,  to  take  a 
modern  instance  anachronistically,  that  Leicester  and  North- 
ampton produce  more  shoes  and  more  radicahsm  than  all  the 
other  towns  of  England  put  together.  But  at  any  rate — and 
this  seems  to  Monsieur  Lenotre  established  beyond  conjecture 
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— it  was  just  because  the  third  Simon  was  a  shoemaker,  that  is, 
at  once  honest  working  man  and  thinker,  that  he  was  selected 
to  lodge  and  tutor  the  little  Capet,  the  imprisoned  Dauphin, 
Charles  Louis  XVII. 

The  appointment  was  made  by  one  of  those  fantastic 
dreamers  only  prominent  in  days  of  Revolution,  relegated  to 
asylums  often  in  tamer  times.  Even  the  mild  rehgious  revival 
known  as  the  English  Revolution  of  1649,  had  its  fanatic, 
fantastic  dreamers,  fifth  monarchy  men  and  Anabaptists 
like  Harrison,  thorns  in  the  flesh  of  Cromwell  the  practical 
statesman;  but  the  little  finger  of  France  is  thicker  for 
all  idealism,  for  all  fantastic,  fanatic  dreaming,  for  all 
childish  romance,  than  the  loins  of  heavy  England.  So 
Anacharsis  Clootz  and  Anaxagoras  Chaumette  became 
powers  in  Revolutionary  France,  greater  than  their  British 
prototypes  in  England;  but  like  their  prototypes,  so  far  as 
they  could,  they  gave  to  the  Revolution  the  character  of  a 
religious  revival  and  the  inauguration  of  the  reign  of  the 
saints.  It  was  not  their  fault  if  French  human  nature  turned 
it  afterwards  into  a  general  rebellion  against  all  authority, 
human  or  divine;  ^^ni  Dieu  ni  maitre.'^ 

And  the  second  of  these  saints,  Anaxagoras  Chaumette, 
with  the  same  mixture  of  incompetence,  romance,  and  religion, 
which  dictated  the  assumption  of  his  own  Pagan  name  An- 
axagoras, appointed  Simon,  because  he  was  a  shoemaker,  to 
the  post  of  tutor  and  guardian  of  the  Dauphin. 

For  Anaxagoras  the  second — ^we  learn — ^so  named  himself 
^^in  memory  of  a  famous  Lacedaemonian  who  was  hanged  for 
his  republicanism; '^  did  it  matter  to  anybody  but  musty 
scholars  and  dusty  triflers,  that  Anaxagoras  the  first  was  not  a 
Lacedaemonian,  was  not  hanged,  and  was  not  conspicuously 
repubhcan,  not  more  so  than  every  other  Greek?  After  all, 
Clazomense  is  near  enough  to  Lacedsemon  in  sound  and  in 
geography  for  a  democratic  reader  like  Chaumette,  who  had 
no  time  to  waste  on  philological  niceties;  and  as  on  broad 
general  grounds,  without  subtlety  or  quibbling,  he  named  him- 
self Anaxagoras,  so  on  the  same  broad  grounds  he  appointed 
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Simon  tutor  of  the  Dauphin;  because  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and 
because  the  apostle  of  the  Revolution,  the  prince  of  all  senti- 
mental:3ts,  the  tutelary  deity  of  flatulent  humanitarianism, 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  had  pronounced  a  benediction  upon 
shoemakers  in  his  ^^Emile.''  ^^Emile''  honoured  shoemakers 
much  more  than  emperors.  ^^  Emile  '^  preferred  that  his  pupils 
be  shoemakers  rather  than  poets. 

So  Simon  the  shoemaker  was  installed  in  charge  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  part,  perhaps,  of  Rousseau's  benedictions 
gradually  fulfilled  themselves.  If  the  shoemaker  did  not  avert 
the  Emperor,  if  he  even  hastened  his  advent,  at  least  it  may  be 
urged  that  poetry  was  effectually  banished  from  French 
politics  from  that  time  forth  for  ever  more ;  even  if  Jean  Jacques' 
and  Anaxagoras  Chaumette's,  and  Socrates'  own  distrust  of 
poetry  had  a  large  element  of  poetry  in  it  (else  why  their  very 
poetic  faith  in  the  sacramental  efficacy  of  making  shoes?).  '^I 
will  give  the  Capet  cub,"  said  Anaxagoras,  '^some  education; 
I  will  keep  him  away  from  his  family  till  he  lose  the  idea  of 
caste;"  so  he  consigned  him  to  Simon. 

Simon's  educational  system — ^like  other  systems  of  arti- 
ficial education — appears  to  have  left  the  child's  human  nature 
much  as  he  found  it.  He  had  to  cut  his  pupil's  mind,  of 
course,  like  his  shoes,  according  to  his  leather;  and  the  result 
was,  so  to  speak,  also  leathery.  One  of  the  few  anecdotes  about 
the  child  which  are  beyond  cavil  introduces  an  early  touch 
of  very  human  tragedy.  The  little  boy,  surrounded  with 
Anaxagorases  and  Anacharsises,  with  caricatures  of  ancient 
Greek  republicans  who  had  never  existed,  caught  the  tone  of 
caricatured  democracy  with  a  nervous  child's  precocity,  and 
a  timid  child's  servility.  There  was  a  noise  overhead  one  day 
from  the  rooms  occupied  by  his  mother  and  sister.  ''What!" 
cried  the  promising  young  democrat,  ''what!  have  not  those 
harlots  been  guillotined  yet?" 

Bring  up  a  child  on  politics — royalist  or  republican,  it 
makes  no  difference — and  these  are  the  shocks  you  are  pre- 
paring for  yourself.  One  honest  repubhcan  stomach  was 
turned;  and  M.  Dan j on  left  the  prison  to  return  no  more.    It 
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is  not  recorded  how  Anaxagoras  himself  received  these  first 
fruits  of  ^^Emile/'  and  technical  education,  and  the  gospel  of 
cobbled  salvation.  The  '^dignity  of  labour ''  is  a  charming 
phrase;  but  every  man  who  has  blacked  his  own  boots  for  a 
month  or  two  and  minded  his  own  furnace — who  in  Canada 
has  not? — is  conscious  of  an  impression  that  even  the  con- 
scientious and  efficient  discharge  of  these  dignified  labours  may 
leave  the  labourer  a  servant  not  less  unprofitable  than  the 
poet,  than  the  soldier,  even  than  the  king,  or  in  fact  than  any 
other  social  parasite  and  political  abortion;  and  with  this 
impression  in  his  mind  he  is  a  little  indifferent  ever  afterwards 
to  the  blague  and  blather  of  labour-politics. 

But  to  return  to  our  royal  cobbler  and  sans-culotte  prince, 
it  was  better,  possibly,  for  France  to  be  ruled  by  Louis  XVIII, 
Charles  X,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  rest,  than  by  a  nature  which 
promised  to  be  at  once  so  adroit  and  so  mean.  But  the  tragedy 
of  Louis  XVII  does  not  lie  only  in  the  fiasco  of  an  education 
directed  by  a  cobbler,  and  a  cobbler  appointed  by  virtue  of  his 
cobbling.  It  lies  rather  in  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the 
end  of  this  unhappy  boy,  and  in  the  strange  serio-comic  drama 
of  his  house  after  him.  He  ^^  abode  in  the  house  of  one  Simon 
a  tanner'^  from  July  3rd,  1793,  to  January  19th,  1794.  Then 
the  tanner  left  the  house  and  the  boy  remained  with  his  new 
keepers,  if  he  remained. 

There  lies  the  mystery.  Simon  the  tanner  was  reported 
to  the  British  government  to  be  friendly  to  his  prisoner  and 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  to  be  terrified  on  this  very  account  and 
anxious  to  resign  his  charge.  He  did  so  resign  after  the  six 
months  mentioned,  and  removed  to  mysterious  lodgings  near 
the  prison,  not  forty  yards  from  his  previous  home  in  the  tower, 
carrying  his  soiled  clothes  and  other  belongings  thither  in  a 
cart  at  nine  o^clock  at  night.  A  child  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
the  new  gaolers  and  a  receipt  was  given  by  them  to  Simon  for 
the  person  of  the  prince.  But  the  next  morning  the  child  so 
left  by  Simon  was  closely  imprisoned  by  the  givers  of  the  re- 
ceipt, and  was  not  seen  again  for  six  months  by  any  one. 
Simon  himseK  did  not  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple 
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till  July,  1794,  six  months  after  he  had  left  the  actual  prison. 
A  fortnight  afterwards  he  took  sides  with  Robespierre  and  the 
municipality  or  commune  of  Paris — a  strange  action  for  a 
friend  of  the  British,  and  of  royalty — in  their  last  struggle  with 
the  Convention;  was  arrested  and,  in  company  with  the 
Robespierres,  was  guillotined  on  the  10th  of  Thermidor  year  II 
(end  of  July,  1794). 

Naturally  we  imagine  all  Paris,  feverish  at  all  times,  at  the 
hottest  fever-heat  on  that  July  night  of  the  dog-days;  but  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  so.  Politics  were  already  out  of  fashion 
with  the  Parisians,  and  only  the  professional  politicians  of  the 
parhament,  and  the  Robespierres  themselves,  and  Hanriot, 
Couthon,  St.  Just,  Simon  and  the  hke,  were  interested  in  the 
execution.  Hardly  any  one  followed  the  procession  of  the  con- 
demned men  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Ballet  girls 
arrived  at  the  Pantheon  in  muslin  skirts  and  pink  tights  on 
that  same  tenth  night  of  Thermidor,  to  take  part  in  a  religious 
performance  (republican  style),  and  were  annoyed  and  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  something  had  happened  politically  and 
that  the  fete  was  postponed. 

Madame  Simon  was  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  till 
August  25th  (7th  of  Fructidor) ;  the  rest  of  her  life  was  passed 
in  different  places  and  conditions  more  or  less  miserable.  She 
died  on  June  10th,  1819,  in  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Rue  de 
Sevres. 

To  return  to  the  dirty  linen  of  this  poor  household,  and  of 
France,  and  to  the  child  handed  over  by  the  Simons  to  their 
successors,  the  poor  thing  died  eighteen  months  after  their 
removal  from  the  tower  in  June,  1795;  it  never  left  the  prison; 
it  was  never  seen  for  the  first  six  months  which  followed  the 
Simons'  departure  by  any  one  but  the  gaolers ;  it  was  only  seen 
by  them  through  a  barred  wicket;  the  room  in  which  it  was  con- 
fined had  neither  air  nor  light;  only  a  lamp  was  suspended 
opposite  the  grating  in  the  wicket.  The  door  was  barred  up 
and  the  grating  arranged  on  the  very  day  and  night  which 
followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Simons  and  the  formal  signing 
by  their  successors  of  the  receipt  for  the  Dauphin's  person, 
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on  January  20th,  1794.  Naturally,  then,  there  is  some  plausi- 
bility in  the  story  told  by  Madame  Simon  in  old  age  in  her 
Hospital  of  Incurables,  that  the  dirty  linen  covered  the  real 
Dauphin,  and  that  the  Dauphin  who  remained  was  a  sup- 
posititious mute  introduced  on  January  19th,  just  before  the 
exodus  of  the  Simons,  by  a  royalist  agent  Genes  Ojardias  in 
a  paste-board  horse,  a  humble  and  more  merciful  counterpart 
of  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy. 

At  the  same  period  of  her  life  she  professed  to  recognize 
as  the  lost  Dauphin,  the  claimant  or  Pretender  called  the 
Baron  de  Richemont.  He  was  only  one  claimant,  it  is  true,  out 
of  several,  and  by  no  means  the  best.  Even  Madame  Simon 
herself  was  not  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  poor 
identity.  There  was  another  woman,  a  Madame  Giraud,  hving 
at  Toulon,  who  claimed  for  a  time  to  be  la  veuve  Simon,  and, 
unlike  the  real  widow,  boasted  of  her  ill  treatment  of  her  royal 
charge.  There  was  yet  a  third  Madame  Simon,  so  called,  who 
died  in  1860  in  the  department  of  the  Haute  Marne.  She 
attained  the  goodly  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before 
she  left  this  vale  of  woe,  if  she  was  the  Madame  Simon  of  the 
Temple  Tower.  Her  husband  also,  according  to  this  version, 
escaped  the  scaffold  and  lived  to  feed  swine  after  feeding  the 
mind  of  a  prince,  and  died  at  Joinville  in  1830;  so  hard  is  it  in 
history  to  make  sure  that  even  the  minor  characters  of  a  public 
drama  have  quitted  the  stage  for  good  and  all,  even  though 
their  necks  have  passed  beneath  the  guillotine.  As  for  the 
other  pretenders,  Naundorf ,  recognized  by  the  court  of  Holland 
and  still  recognized  in  the  person  of  his  descendants  by  ^4a 
partie  de  la  Survenance'^  in  France,  and  now  at  last,  since  the 
autumn  of  1913,  recognized  in  the  law  courts  as  a  true  Bourbon 
by  the  present  government  of  the  French  RepubUc;  Mathurin 
Bruneau,  tried  at  Rouen  somewhere  about  the  spring  of  1819; 
and  Hervagault,  are  not  their  histories  written  in  some  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  by  M.  Foulon  de  Vaulx  (M.  Henri  Provins), 
M.  Gruau  de  la  Barre,  M.  Otto  Friedrichs,  and  others?  They 
do  not  enter  largely  into  this  sketch  of  the  tanners  named 
Simon,  for  Madame  Simon  recognized  none  of  them,  and 
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acknowledged  as  '^her  little  Charles'^  only  the  Baron  de 
Richemont. 

Nuns,  nurses,  soldiers,  fine  ladies,  and  police  officers  come 
to  her  bedside  in  the  hospital — in  Monsieur  Lenotre's  history — 
and  question  her.  She  tells  the  same  tale  down  to  her  death, 
with  more  or  less  reserve  according  to  the  character  of  the 
questioner.  With  great  reserve  when  the  questioners  are 
police  officers,  but  without  serious  change.  The  account  given 
of  her  by  those  who  saw  her  in  the  hospital  was  favourable, 
absolutely  unlike  the  picture  of  the  virago  described  by  Dumas 
and  the  royaHst  historians.  Possibly  they  were  taken  in  by 
Madame  Giraud  of  Toulon. 

But  the  boy  smuggled  away  by  Genes  Ojardias,  if  there 
was  a  boy  in  that  dirty  linen,  never  established  his  identity  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  one,  unless  it  be  the  historian  Savigny  long 
afterwards,  and  those  whom  Savigny  may  have  persuaded. 
He  has  not  satisfied  M.  Lenotre,  who  leaves  the  question  open, 
content  in  his  last  words  to  estabhsh  the  real  existence  of  Genes 
Ojardias,  the  alleged  abductor,  a  conclusion  not  without  in- 
terest or  importance,  but  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  identity 
of  Louis  XVII  with  de  Richemont  or  with  Naundorf;  a  fortiori 
with  either  of  the  lesser  pretenders.  If  Ojardias  saved  him,  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  the  salvage  at  once  reported 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  course  of  history  modified  accord- 
ingly. But  the  child  may  have  been  saved  and  lost  again,  or 
may  have  been  saved  and  yet  may  have  seemed  ^'impossible,'' 
too  unequal  for  the  lot  and  character  of  a  king,  even  as  kings 
then  went.  Or  he  may  have  been  saved  only  to  be  destroyed 
again  by  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  Louis  XVIII:  this  is  the 
view  of  those  Royalists  who  accept  his  escape  from  the  tower. 
But  if  he  was  saved,  yet  seemed  impossible,  he  certainly  im- 
proved with  time  (hke  the  leather  of  his  tutor).  The  Count  de 
Richemont  appears  to  have  been  a  harmless  and  presentable 
person,  qualified  to  console  and  satisfy  Royalists  more  exacting 
than  Madame  Simon;  while  de  Naundorf  was  yet  more 
demonstrably  an  honourable  and  worthy  man;  even  though 
for  many  years  he  practised  only  the  trade  of  a  watch-maker, 
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the  heritage,  presumably,  of  his  father's  hobby  for  mechanical 
toys  and  lock-smithing,  and  even  though  he  spoke  wretched 
French,  the  legacy,  presumably,  of  his  mother. 

But  part  of  the  fascination  of  the  history  of  this  third 
Simon  Hes  in  the  dramatic  ending  of  the  Bourbon  line  after  the 
death  of  the  tanner's  wife  in  1819.  There  was  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  the  fall  of  Charles  X,  and  the  accession  by  cunning 
and  treachery  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  fall  of  the  treacherous 
cousin  in  1848,  and  then,  in  our  own  days,  the  very  curious  and 
complex  intrigue  from  1871  to  1873,  which  almost  united  the 
Bourbon  lines  and  almost  restored  the  descendant  of  the  old 
series  of  Louis',  the  Count  de  Chambord,  as  Henri  V.  The 
same  irony  of  fate  which  staged  so  much  history  in  the  house  of 
one  Simon  a  tanner,  removed  the  bars  which  divided  the  com- 
peting Bourbon  lines  and  left  a  childless  man  to  represent 
Absolutism,  with  no  heirs  but  Orleanist  princes:  so  the  old 
quarrel  of  legitimist  and  constitutional  monarchy  bade  fair 
to  reconcile  itself.  The  obsolete  legitimists  would  have  their 
obsolete  king  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  constitutionaUsts 
could  wait  for  the  future,  which  in  any  case  belonged  rather  to 
them. 

And  then,  at  the  last  moment,  Fate  proved  ironical 
and  the  plot  broke  down,  through  the  honesty  of  the 
king,  it  may  be;  through  the  conscience  of  Henri  V  who, 
unlike  Henri  IV,  did  not  think  Paris  worth  a  falsehood. 
** Paris  ne  valait  pas  le  tricolore,"  to  be  more  correct; 
he  would  not  give  up  the  white  flag,  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
France,  whose  only  home  to-day,  if  it  has  a  home,  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  old  France  still  lives. 
But  Paris  and  France  would  not  take  the  white  flag,  even  for  a 
season,  even  to  escape  radicahsm,  and  socialism,  and  anarchy. 
Cynics,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  smiled  at  all  this  fuss 
about  a  table  napkin,  a  piece  of  white  cloth;  but  the  white  flag 
was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
nation,  even  a  large  section  of  the  monarchists,  all  the  Orlean- 
ists  of  course,  and  some  others  scarcely  Orleanists,  insisted  on 
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the  tricolour  as  the  emblem  of  popular  sovereignty ,  of  the  divine 
right  of  numbers,  as  some  of  them  said;  of  the  divine  right,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  individual  to  consideration  proportionate  to 
his  merit,  as  any  man  may  fairly  say.  There  was  no  recon- 
ciliation possible  except  the  providential  death  of  His  Majesty 
before  the  negotiations  should  reach  an  end.  The  count  saw  it, 
and  with  his  fearless  appreciation,  or  depreciation,  of  his  posi- 
tion he  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  ^^I  am  Monsieur  de  Trop,'' 
he  said,  ''apart  from  my  flag;  apart  from  my  flag  what  am  I? 
Only  a  stout  man  with  a  limp.^^ 

Cold-blooded  historians,  not  cynics  or  popes,  see  the 
force  of  this  scruple  of  the  flag.  Have  we  not  all  seen  or  read 
every  year  on  our  own  continent  of  the  accidents  and  trifles 
which  threaten  the  peace  of  nations,  when  there  is  a  question  of 
the  flag,  of  some  piece  of  white  or  coloured  bunting?  If  the 
historians  and  cool  observers  are  not  contemptuous  of  Henry  V 
as  the  Pope  professed  to  be,  nor  yet  wholly  sympathetic  with 
an  honest  man,  the  reason  must  lie  elsewhere. 

Human  motives  are  too  complex  for  the  critical  historian 
to  appraise  them  confidently.  The  count  was  right  from  his 
obsolete  point  of  view,  in  insisting  on  his  flag;  but  he  was  also 
a  man  whose  family  had  been  wronged  by  crafty  cousins.  He 
was  himself  beset  by  intrigues  of  the  descendants  of  the  same 
cousins.  Cousinly  jealousy  entered  possibly  as  an  alloy  into 
the  nobler  motives  which  prompted  him  to  break  off  negotia- 
tions with  the  monarchical  bloc.  And  so  the  worthy  linen 
draper,  M.  Chesnelong,  who  conducted  negotiations  in  their 
last  stages — as  a  tribute  no  doubt  to  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  age — and  who  had  almost  beguiled  the  count,  where 
princes  and  noblemen  had  failed,  to  rush  and  risk  a  Restoration 
and  see  what  would  become  of  it,  the  worthy  hnen  draper  failed 
also.  The  scheming  cousins,  or  their  partisans,  overreached 
themselves,  and  the  chance  passed,  humanly  speaking,  never 
to  return, — never  to  return,  at  least,  in  our  days,  or  in  days  that 
we  are  authorized  to  anticipate. 

Of  course  those  Royalists  who  believe  in  the  survival  of 
Louis  XVII  in  the  Baron  de  Richemont,  or,  more  probably 
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and  reasonably,  in  the  Count  de  Naundorf ,  have  their  own 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  all  these  monarchical  revivals 
from  1815  to  1873.  They  see  in  this  failure  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  Heaven  for  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  France 
by  the  wicked  uncle  Louis  XVIII.  Charles  X,  they  say, 
knew  of  the  usurpation  and  had  his  scruples,  but  was  pacified 
by  the  importunity  of  his  wicked  brother.  The  Duke  de 
Berri,  Charles's  son  and  heir,  knew  of  the  usurpation  and  was 
never  pacified,  but  full  of  scruples,  and  open-mouthed  in  their 
expression ;  but  he,  providentially  for  his  uncle's  peace  of  mind, 
was  assassinated  outside  the  Comedie  Frangaise  and  died  in 
the  very  green-room  whither  he  had  so  often  resorted  to  flatter 
and  applaud  the  actresses;  his  son,  the  Count  de  Chambord, 
perhaps  saw  no  occasion  for  scruples;  but  perhaps,  again,  in- 
herited his  father's  scruples  to  the  extent  of  never  really  de- 
siring the  crown.  Hence  it  may  be,  in  part  or  in  whole,  that 
he  hugged  his  other  scruple  of  the  tricolour.  In  any  case,  so 
they  conclude.  Destiny  and  Heaven  pointed  the  moral  of 
Louis  XVIII's  usurpation:  for  the  very  ring  with  which,  in 
July,  1871,  Jules  Favre  signed  away  to  Prince  Bismarck  the 
Provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  the  ring  given  him  by 
his  cUent  de  Naundorf;  that  is,  on  their  theory,  by  Louis 
XVII.  And  this  extraordinary  coincidence  appears  to  be  a 
fact  beyond  cavil;  though  it  is  not  a  fact  beyond  cavil  who  de 
Naundorf  really  was.  However  that  may  be,  the  monarchy 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  most  romantic  in  Europe  and  the  most 
brilliant,  ended  in  a  political  intrigue,  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  by  a  snap  majority  of  members,  elected  to  parliament 
on  other  issues  and  in  the  unexampled  crisis  following  a  disas- 
trous war,  and  never  at  any  time  representing  the  full  feeling 
of  the  country  on  the  question  which  inspired  the  intrigue. 
The  intrigue  nearly  succeeded,  yet  never  deserved  to  succeed^ 
and  therefore  in  all  probability  would  never  have  succeeded 
permanently.  But  while  it  lasted,  it  presented  the  supremely 
interesting  spectacle  of  two  honest  gentlemen,  the  count  and 
the  marshal,  Henri  V  and  MacMahon,  bandied  to  and  fro 
in  a  poHtical  game  of  shuttlecock  between  those  crafty  animals, 
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the  politicians  of  both  parties,  between  those  old  parliament- 
ary hands,  Monsieur  Thiers  and  the  Due  de  Broghe. 

The  real  breath  of  monarchy  in  France  expired  with 
Louis  XVI  on  the  scaffold,  or  with  Louis  XVII 
'4n  the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner.''  And  with  that 
last  breath  in  Simon's  house  or  the  house  that  had  be- 
longed to  Simon,  ^^ Simon  the  tanner,"  fivpaev^,  as  the  Greek 
Testament  calls  him,  but  ^^  Simon  the  shoemaker,"  cT/cvTOT6fjLo<;, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  calls  Socrates'  host,  and  Simon  the  shoe- 
maker as  the  host  of  Louis  XVII  called  himself  (^'ancien 
cordonnier"  was  his  description  of  himseK  when  he  changed 
shoemaking  for  a  government  position) — and  after  all,  the 
distinction  between  tanner  and  shoemaker  seems  negligible  to 
the  lay  mind,  since  each  is  whoUy  concerned  with  hides  as 
finished  product  or  raw  material — with  that  last  breath  in 
Simon's  house  concludes  this  sketch  of  Divine  Irony — the 
irony  which  brought  into  the  same  savoury  atmosphere  of 
leather  and  cobbler's  wax  the  birth  of  the  first  great  church, 
the  church  of  the  intellectuals,  the  church  of  the  men  of  the 
universities,  who  are  content  to  read  and  think,  and  find 
happiness  by  losing  their  hves  in  books  and  laboratories:  and 
the  birth  of  the  second  great  church,  the  church  of  the  people, 
who,  whether  CathoUc  or  Protestant,  live  by  St.  Peter's  faith 
and  by  their  emotions,  and  want  something  better  than 
a  Socratic  dubitation  and  an  academic  ^'perhaps"  for  the  rule 
of  a  hfetime  and  the  hope  of  a  deathbed;  and  last,  and 
it  may  be  least,  the  dying  breath  of  the  greatest  and  most 
briUiant  monarchy  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dramatic  nation 
of  Europe. 

Maurice  Hutton 


HENRY  GRATTAN 

**  IT  is  the  appointed  lot  of  some  of  history ^s  chosen  few 
■■•  to  come  upon  the  scene  when  a  great  tendency  is  nearing 
its  crisis  and  culmination,  specially  gifted  with  qualities  to 
realize  the  fulness  of  its  possibilities/'  This  has  been 
said  of  Nelson;  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  Irish 
patriot  Henry  Grattan,  who  by  his  genius  wove  together  the 
various  elements  prevailing  in  Irish  life,  brought  peace  out  of 
discord  and  showed  the  world  what  a  united  Ireland  could  do. 
About  his  life  gathers  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant part  of  Ireland's  hapless  history. 

When  he  entered  public  life  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  change ; 
Ireland  was  stirring  in  her  sleep.  Many  years  had  passed 
since  Swift  had  tried  to  infuse  something  of  his  own  fierce  and 
indomitable  spirit  into  a  people  exhausted  by  the  struggle  of 
centuries,  bidding  them  demand  the  rights  denied  to  them, 
bidding  them  rise  and  become  a  nation.  He  kindled  the 
spark  of  the  longing  for  a  national  life,  but  it  was  to  lie  dormant 
and  only  spring  into  active  flame  fanned  by  the  breath  of 
Grattan's  genius. 

Grattan  belonged  to  a  distinguished  Protestant  family  of 
the  south;  like  most  of  the  south  of  Ireland  Protestants,  he 
was  of  English  extraction,  thus  inheriting  that  fine  mixture 
of  blood — the  Celtic  and  the  Saxon.  It  was  the  fashion  in 
those  days  for  Irish  gentlemen  to  choose  law  as  their  profession, 
and  this  Grattan  did.  After  graduating  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  became  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was 
not  long  in  London  before  he  began  to  take  a  keen  interest 
in  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  many  of  his 
pregnant  comments  on  those  who  took  part  in  them  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  he  writes,  ^^He 
was  a  mountebank,  but  a  great  mountebank.''  The  oratorical 
power  of  the  great  and  generous  Fox  is  brought  vividly  before 
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us  in  this  saying,  '^  Every  sentence  came  rolling  like  a  wave  of 
the  Atlantic,  three  thousand  miles  long.''  Burke  is  pictured 
in  this  happy  quotation,  ^^He  was  so  fond  of  arbitrary  power, 
he  could  not  sleep  upon  his  pillow  unlese  he  felt  the  king  had  a 
right  to  take  it  from  under  him/' 

To  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  great  speakers  was  not  enough 
for  Grattan,  so  he  resorted  to  every  means  within  his  power  to 
make  himself  perfect  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  It  is 
certain  his  success  as  an  orator  was  not  due  to  the  critical 
qualities  of  his  early  audiences,  for,  as  we  are  told,  he  often 
addressed  his  landlady's  pump  or  the  trees  of  Windsor  Forest. 
It  matters  little,  however,  in  what  way  he  gained  his  splendid 
power  of  oratory.  He  brought  to  it  all  the  peculiar  quality 
of  his  genius,  a  sensitiveness  and  instinct  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
his  audience,  a  gift  of  epigram  combined  with  a  force  and 
passion  that  made  his  hearers  see  with  his  eyes  and  follow 
where  he  led.  Added  to  this  he  possessed  a  purity  of  purpose 
and  transparency  of  character  that  made  him  a  moral  force  to 
quicken  and  lift  the  conscience  of  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him. 

He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1772,  but  hating  what  he 
called  the  ^'vulgar  honours  of  law"  he  soon  entered  public  life- 
The  Irish  parliament  at  this  time  occupied  a  similar  place  to 
the  Scottish  parhament  before  its  union  with  England :  it  was 
the  parliament  of  a  poor  country  enslaved  and  corrupted  by  its 
rich  and  more  powerful  neighbour.  The  condition  of  the  people 
had  never  seemed  more  hopeless.  The  mass  of  them  was  sunk 
in  an  abyss  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  owing  to  the  severe 
commercial  restrictions  imposed  upon  them,  to  the  harsh 
operation  of  the  penal  code,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  an  ever 
growing  pension  list.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  corruption  of 
the  pension  list  that  £1000  a  year  had  been  granted 
to  the  Sardinian  ambassador  under  a  false  name.  Another 
£3000  a  year  was  paid,  at  the  king's  request,  to  the  Queen  of 
Denmark  who  had  just  been  banished  for  the  sin  of  adultery; 
at  the  moment  when  this  large  pension  was  being  paid  to  the 
Queen  of  Denmark  Lord  Harcourt  was  writing  to  Lord  North, 
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''Our  distresses  have  grown  so  great  that  ahnost  an  entire 
stop  is  put  to  all  payments  whatsoever,  except  for  sustenance 
of  the  army/^  Taxation  had  indeed  reached  a  crisis.  To  add 
to  the  distress  of  the  country,  America  was  then  in  revolt, 
and  Ireland  was  thus  cut  off  from  one  of  the  few  sources  of 
wealth  her  commercial  restrictions  had  left  her. 

It  was  plain  to  the  English  government  that  if  Ireland 
was  not  to  be  declared  bankrupt,  the  severity  of  the  commer- 
cial code  mu^  be  lightened,  and  in  1778,  on  the  advice  of 
Lord  Buckingham,  Lord  North  granted  her  some  minor  conces- 
sions. The  commercial  restrictions  pressed  upon  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  alike,  but  for  Catholic  Ireland  alone  was 
reserved  the  iniquity  of  the  Penal  Laws.  Torn  apart  and  scat- 
tered by  the  persecutions  and  religious  wars  of  Elizabeth  and 
CromweU,  she  was  further  weakened  by  plantations  and  set- 
tlement^. It  remained  for  the  Penal  Code  to  accomplish 
what  these  had  failed  to  do.  Under  it  began  the  real  degrada- 
tion, the  real  subjection  of  the  native  race,  of  all  those  indeed, 
whether  native  Irish,  Norman  Irish,  or  Anglo  Irish,  who,  remain- 
ing true  to  their  ancient  faith,  sank  to  a  condition  little  better 
than  serfs.  Protestant  Ireland,  to  her  everlasting  shame, 
acquiesced  in  this  tyranny  ''and  knelt  to  England,^'  as 
Grattan  said,  "on  the  necks  of  her  Catholic  countrymen.'' 

To  understand  the  condition  of  political  life  in  Ireland 
when  Grattan  entered  parliament,  one  must  remember  that 
the  Irish  Upper  House  was  made  up  chiefly  of  peers  who  were 
under  obligations  to  the  government,  and,  secondly,  of  bishops 
of  the  Established  Church  who  were  attached  to  the 
Castle  by  ties  of  strong  self-interest.  The  Lower  House  was 
flooded  with  nominees  of  the  peers,  who  generally  voted  as 
they  were  told.  Many  of  the  remainder  were  placemen, 
pensioners,  or  others  conciliated  by  some  form  of  governmental 
patronage.  In  such  a  parliament  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
English  ministers  could  almost  always  count  on  a  majority. 

There  were,  however,  some  Irish  peers,  like  Lord 
Charlemont  and  a  few  others,  who  were  imbued  with  honesty 
of  purpose  and  a  patriotic  spirit.     These  men  provided  a 
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party  of  absolutely  independent  members,  who  could  not  be 
influenced  by  even  the  most  dazzling  bribes.  With  Grattan 
at  their  head,  they  formed  a  small  but  vigorous  opposition, 
and  resisted  consistently  the  various  corrupt  measures  of  the 
Castle  administration. 

The  tasks  Grattan  set  himself  to  do  were  stupendous, — 
to  give  Ireland  freedom  of  trade,  to  bring  about  legislative 
independence,  to  reform  parliament,  and  to  emancipate  his 
Catholic  countrymen.  Of  this  large  programme  he  accom- 
plished much,  but  not  all;  he  freed  Ireland  from  her  commercial 
slavery,  he  gave  her  legislative  independence,  but  although  he 
laboured  for  forty  years,  with  a  ^^  desperate  fidehty,^'  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  their 
complete  emancipation. 

He  was  helped  in  his  work  by  what  was  called  the  Volun- 
teer Movement.  Ireland  was  defenceless,  the  army  for  which 
she  paid  had  been  withdrawn  from  her  shores,  a  rumour  had 
spread  that  a  French  invasion  was  threatening.  To  meet  this 
threat  Ulster  Dissenters,  Protestants  of  the  ruling  class,  and, 
finally.  Catholics  of  the  native  race,  united  in  defence  of  their 
country.  Volunteer  bands  sprang  up  everywhere.  It  was  a 
rare  moment,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  Ireland  when  these  three 
elements  united  as  one  body.  They  rose  to  defend  their 
country,  but  they  eventually  came  to  demand  poUtical  liberty. 

It  was  a  moment  always  feared  by  the  English  government. 
A  united  Ireland  was  not  to  its  liking;  its  poHcy  being  to  foster 
discord  rather  than  unity.  '^Should  we,'^  said  Elizabeth's 
ministers,  ^' exert  ourselves  in  reducing  this  country  to  order 
and  civility,  it  must  acquire  power,  consequence  and  riches, 
the  inhabitants  will  then  be  alienated  from  England,  they  will 
cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  power,  or  perhaps 
erect  into  an  independent  or  separate  state.  Let  us  rather 
connive  at  their  disorder,  for  a  weak  and  disordered  people 
never  can  attempt  to  detach  themselves  from  the  Crown  of 
England.^' 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  however,  that  the  Ulster  Dissenter 
and  the  Irish  Catholic  had  joined  hands  against  the  government. 
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They  had  a  bond  of  common  suffering  in  the  severity  of  the 
tithe  exactions.  Just,  too,  as  the  Irish  CathoHcs  suffered  from 
the  Penal  Code  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  were  compelled  to 
endure  the  Test  Act,  which  invalidated  their  marriages.  The 
Ulster  Presbyterians  of  to-day  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
government;  in  the  growth  of  material  prosperity  they  have 
forgotten  their  patriotism;  their  bigotry  has  surely  increased 
since  the  day  they  unanimously  passed  the  generous  resolu- 
tions dictated  by  Grattan,  ^Hhat  we  hold  the  right  of  private 
judgement  in  matters  of  religion  to  be  equally  sacred  in  others 
as  in  ourselves;  that  as  men  and  as  Irishmen,  as  Christians  and 
as  Protestants,  we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code 
against  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  that  we  conceive 
the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  consequence  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.'^ 

The  year  1778  brought  with  it  not  only  the  rise  of  the 
Volunteers,  but  also  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
which  received  Grattan's  hearty  support.  It  was  only  three 
years  since  he  had  entered  parhament,  three  years  weU  spent 
in  gaining  the  knowledge  of  statecraft  so  necessary  to  the 
objects  he  had  in  view.  Already  the  influence  of  his  ardent 
patriotism  had  shown  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people; 
it  had  stirred  even  the  selfishness  of  the  Irish  Protest ants> 
and  they  had  begun  to  look  with  more  kindly  eyes  upon  their 
Catholic  countrymen.  They  had  begun  to  ask  themselves 
whether  the  laws  that  crushed  and  made  slaves  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation  could  go  on  forever.  The  English  government  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  some  concession  to  the  Irish  Catholic, 
especially  as  they  had  recently  made  great  concessions  to  the 
Catholics  in  Lower  Canada. 

The  outcome  of  this  religious  tolerance  was  that  a  blow 
was  struck  at  what  was  really  the  most  evil  part  of  the  Penal 
Code,  by  which  the  Irish  Catholic  was  prevented  from  aU 
ownership  or  vested  interest  in  land.  By  the  carrying  of  the 
bill  the  Catholics  were  at  last  allowed  to  inherit  property  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Protestants. 
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The  spirit  of  the  people  was  changing  in  every  direction. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  commercial  concessions  made  by 
Lord  North  only  served  to  goad  them  into  forcing  England^s 
hand  and  compelling  her  to  grant  them  free  trade.  Notwith- 
standing the  timidity  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  who  thought 
the  time  was  not  opportune,  Grattan  decided  to  carry  the  battle 
into  the  centre  of  parhament. 

Distress  and  miser\"  aboimded,  yet  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  Lord  Buckingham  said  that  ''owing  to  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  finances  His  ^lajesty  was  obliged  to  call  upon 
his  loyal  subjects  of  Ireland  to  grant  further  exceptional  suj)- 
pHes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  estabUshment."  At  the  close 
of  this  speech  Grattan  moved  an  amendment.  In  an  address 
full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm  he  asked  why  the  speech  had  not 
touched  upon  the  subject  that  was  in  eveiy^body's  thoughts, 
"To  what  was  the  bankruptcy  of  the  State  due?  To  the 
restrictions  on  Ireland's  trade.  The  ill-fated  measures  of 
England  have  plunged  this  country-  into  hopeless  calamities; 
ever}'  condescension  is  extended  to  the  monopohzing  spirit  of 
insignificant  towns  in  England,  while  this  faithful  and  oppressed 
people  can  neither  draw  attention  nor  pity."  He  ended  by 
asking,  '*0f  what  does  this  establishment  which  we  are  asked 
to  support  consist?  Of  infamous  pensions  to  infamous  men." 
The  amendment,  which  asked  for  complete  freedem  of  trade, 
carried  without  di\dsion.  And  when  the  speaker  went  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  \iceroy  he  passed  through  two  lines  of  cheering 
volunteers  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  It  was  a 
difficult  part  Grattan  had  to  play;  the  temper  of  the  people 
was  such  that  he  feared  an  outbreak,  but  his  fearlessness  of 
language  and  his  influence  for  moderation  prevailed.  He 
took  without  hesitation,  however,  his  own  course. 

In  spite  of  the  government  he  proposed  and  carried  by  a 
large  majority  a  resolution  ''That  at  this  time  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  grant  new  taxes,"  and  the  day  after  this  resolution 
was  carried  the  House  also  decided  that  the  Money  Bill  should 
be  granted  for  six  months  only.  Lord  Buckingham  was  aghast 
at  the  new  force  that  had  risen  in  Ireland.     "The  distressed 
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state  of  this  kingdom/^  he  writes,  ^^has  diffused  a  spirit  un- 
known before,  the  evils  of  free  trade  to  Great  Britain  must, 
indeed,  be  great  if  they  overbalance  those  which  she  must 
incur  from  the  present  resentment  of  Ireland  against  the  com- 
mercial restrictions/'  His  forcible  despatches  produced  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  British  parliament  finally  granted 
freedom  of  trade  to  Ireland.  The  greatest  work  of  Grattan's 
life  was  accomplished.  ^^Thus  fell  to  the  ground, '^  says  Lecky, 
^Hhat  great  system  of  commercial  restriction,  begun  under 
Charles  II  and  carried  down  through  each  succeeding  reign 
with  ever  increasing  severity.'' 

Another  great  measure  was  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament 
of  1780,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  Presbyterian  Test  Act. 
Attached  originally  as  a  clause  to  Gardiner's  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  of  1778,  it  had  been  thrown  out  in  England.  It  was  now 
brought  forward  by  Grattan  and  the  Irish  parliament,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  who  had  been  the 
leaders  in  the  volunteer  movement.  Lord  Buckingham  again 
advised  the  government  to  capitulate,  and  after  long  delay 
the  Irish  dissenters  were  placed  on  a  pohtical  footing  with  their 
Protestant  countrymen,  obtaining  this  favour  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Irish  House  forty-eight  years  before  it  was  granted  to 
the  English  dissenters  by  their  government. 

The  free  trade  granted  to  Ireland  in  1779  had  as  yet 
borne  little  fruit,  not  only  on  account  of  the  wars  in  which 
England  was  engaged  but  also  because  some  governments,  as 
for  instance  Portugal,  would  not  recognize  Ireland's  new  com- 
mercial status.  This  increased  the  discontent  of  the  country, 
and  the  ^^ epidemic  madness,"  as  Lord  Buckingham  termed 
the  desire  for  legislative  independence,  grew  in  strength. 
Grattan  realized  also  the  precariousness  of  the  commercial 
concessions  granted  by  England  in  a  moment  of  national  fear, 
and  the  result  was  that  on  April  19th,  1789,  he  moved  a 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  speech  that  followed  has 
been  considered  by  himself  and  by  those  who  heard  him  as  his 
finest.  To-day  it  loses  nothing  of  its  mingled  fire  and  pathos. 
'^Irishmen,"  he  said,  ^^were  only  asking  for  their  birthright, 
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the  birthright  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  sit  in  the  House 
had  thrown  away  and  were  now  called  upon  to  restore/' 
He  closed  by  saying,  ^^The  time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone 
forth,  the  declaration  is  planted,  and  though  great  men  should 
apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  live,  and  though  the  speaker 
will  die,  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  organ  which  con- 
veyed it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy 
man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet  but  survive  him/' 

The  motion  was  defeated,  but  even  so  the  spirit  had  gone 
forth,  the  spirit  of  Grattan's  genius,  and  although  the  majority 
of  the  House  opposed  the  movement  this  was  due  only  to  the 
fear  that  the  time  was  not  ripe. 

The  best  in  the  land  were  associated  with  him  in  the  move- 
ment, and  although  loyal  to  the  connexion  with  England, 
they  yet  resolved  to  use  the  first  opportunity  given  to  them 
since  the  Revolution  of  gaining  their  ancient  rights.  The 
Castle,  equally  determined  on  its  side  to  defeat  the  national 
movement,  resorted  to  a  system  of  corruption  unusual  even 
in  its  history.  In  a  letter  the  viceroy.  Lord  Buckingham, 
apologizes  to  the  English  government  who  objected  to  the  heavy 
price  he  had  to  pay  to  carry  the  Mutiny  Bill.  The  majority 
gained  in  this  way  was  only  a  respite,  the  popular  movement 
swept  on  to  its  climax. 

Lord  Buckingham  retired,  and  was  succeeded  as  viceroy  by 
Lord  Carlisle;  and  soon,  for  a  second  time,  Grattan  moved  the 
legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  This  time  he  was  defeated 
by  a  very  small  majority,  which  indicates  the  changing  mood  of 
the  parliament.  '^His  speech,''  wrote  Lord  Carlisle,  ''was 
interwoven  with  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  with 
sentiments  of  affection  to  and  inseparable  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  of  a  disposition  to  give  her  every  possible  assist- 
ance yet  with  a  determination  never  to  yield  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  legislature." 

Lord  Carhsle  advised  the  English  government  to  accede 
to  Ireland's  demands.  ''It  is  beyond  a  doubt,"  he  writes, 
"that  the  practicability  of  governing  Ireland  by  English  laws 
is  become  utterly  visionary.     Ireland  may  be  well  and  happily 
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governed  by  its  own  laws,  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  clear 
that  if  the  present  moment  is  neglected  this  country  will 
not  be  driven  into  a  state  of  confusion  the  end  of  which  no 
man  can  see.''  ^^I  wish  to  know,''  he  goes  on,  ^^ whether 
my  chief  secretary  is  expected  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
motion  which  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Grattan  on  April  16th." 

England  was  about  to  yield,  but  the  overthrow  of  Lord 
North's  government  brought  about  Lord  Carlisle's  recall, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  taking  his  place.  On  April  9th,  the 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  English  House  of  Commons  regret- 
ting the  discontent  of  the  Irish  people  and  calling  upon  parlia- 
ment to  take  it  into  consideration  for  an  adjustment  ^^such 
as  may  give  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms."  Grattan  pushed 
on  to  victory,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement, 
Dublin  was  full  of  volunteers,  and  on  the  sixteenth  they  lined 
the  streets  through  which  he  passed  to  move  again  the  legis- 
lative independence  of  Ireland.  The  house  was  crowded 
with  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  society  of  Dublin.  After 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  moved  by  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
Grattan  rose  to  speak.  His  face  showed  the  strain  and  anxiety 
he  had  undergone,  his  voice  was  so  low  as  at  first  to  be  scarcely 
heard,  but  in  the  greatness  of  his  subject  his  bodily  weakness 
was  forgotten  and  his  audience  soon  responded  to  the  touch 
of  the  master.  He  knew  this  time  that  the  battle  was  won,  and 
in  the  magic  of  that  hour  he  was  repaid  for  his  struggles  on  be- 
half of  his  country.  The  beauty  of  his  opening  sentences  was 
not  soon  forgotten.  ^^I  am  now,"  he  began,  ^Ho  address  a  free 
people.  Ages  have  passed  away  and  this  is  the  first  moment 
in  which  you  could  be  distinguished  by  that  appellation.  I 
found  Ireland  on  her  knees,  I  watched  over  her  with  an  eternal 
solicitude,  I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms  and 
from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift,  spirit  of  Molyneux, 
your  genius  has  prevailed !  Ireland  is  now  a  nation ;  in  that  new 
character  I  hail  her;  and  bowing  to  her  august  presence  I  say, 
'  Estoperpetua.^  " 

Thus,  without  crime  or  bloodshed,  was  the  Irish  revolu- 
tion of  1782  accomplished.     In  the  hour  of  their  country's 
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great  need  a  band  of  loyal  and  armed  men  sprang  up  as  if 
by  magic  to  defend  her  against  foreign  invasion.  They  passed 
on,  with  Grattan  as  their  leader,  to  contend  for  political 
liberty.  United  with  the  best  in  their  land,  commanded  by 
the  greatest  of  their  countrymen,  they  acted  throughout  their 
struggle  with  both  sense  and  moderation,  and  if  they  had  then 
disbanded,  ^' the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen, ''  said  Grattan, 
''would  have  written  their  epitaph.''  But  they  did  not  do  so. 
Having  helped  to  accomphsh  a  great  deed,  they  yet  became 
in  the  end  the  prey  of  demagogues,  the  leaders  of  false  patriot- 
ism, of  false  Hberty  and  democracy. 

Grattan,  having  achieved  his  purpose,  was  quite  ready  to 
return  to  his  practice  at  the  bar,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
carry  out  his  wishes.  The  nation  at  this  moment,  as  never 
again,  appreciated  the  greatness  of  his  service  and  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  and  resolved  to  make  him  independent,  so  as 
to  benefit  the  country  by  his  wise  counsel.  He  refused  to 
take  the  large  sum  first  offered  to  him,  but  he  finally  accepted 
£50,000,  a  sufficient  sum  he  thought  to  give  him  freedom  of 
action. 

One  of  the  first  measures  brought  forward  by  him  in  the 
new  parliament  was  a  vote  of  £100,000  to  equip  20,000 
sailors  for  the  British  navy.  As  before,  his  policy  was  to 
cement  the  tie  between  England  and  Ireland.  In  one  of  his 
later  speeches  he  said,  ''Next  to  the  liberty  of  their  own 
country  the  first  object  of  all  Irish  patriots  should  be  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  Empire. " 

Under  the  new  regime  the  trade  of  the  country  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  even  in  time  of  war;  warehouses  sprang 
up,  the  public  credit  rose,  and  the  financial  condition  of  a 
people  who  a  short  time  before  were  declared  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  was  declared  sound.  Moral  and  sanitary 
reforms  took  place,  the  independence  of  the  judges  was  secured, 
the  criminal  code  was  revised  when,  says  a  recent  writer, 
"that  of  England  was  a  blot  on  her  record.'' 

An  example  was  given  to  other  nations  by  the  improve- 
ments in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prisons,  and  the  building 
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of  public  baths  for  the  use  of  the  common  people.  The  effect 
of  the  increased  importance  of  the  Irish  parliament  upon 
Dublin  alone  was  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  spoken  of  as  ''one 
of  the  noblest  capitals  in  Europe.'' 

With  the  emancipation  of  his  country  Grattan  began  his 
long  struggle  for  parliamentary  reform  and  for  the  political 
freedom  of  the  Catholic.  Within  fifteen  years  of  the  formation 
of  his  parliament,  Acts  were  passed  which  greatly  relaxed  the 
burden  of  the  penal  laws,  placing  the  Catholic  on  a  more 
nearly  equal  footing  with  the  Protestant.  But  moderate  as 
were  his  demands  for  parliamentary  reform  they  met  with 
little  success. 

To  combat  the  increased  corruption  of  the  Castle,  to 
guard  the  Constitution  of  1782,  he,  with  Lord  Charlemont 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  formed  the  famous  Whig  Club.  It 
numbered  amongst  its  members  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons,  afterwards  the  second  Earl  of  Rosse  and 
one  of  the  most  fearless  speakers  in  the  Irish  House.  In  a 
speech  delivered  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  club,  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  dwelt  upon  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
people  with  the  depravity  of  the  Castle  administration.  ^'In 
1782,''  he  remarked,  '^England  had  relijaquished  her  open 
power  over  Irish  affairs,  but  for  it  she  had  substituted  a  secret 
and  clandestine  influence." 

Grattan  spoke  even  more  openly;  he  frankly  accused  the 
administration  of  the  last  viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
with  impeachable  offences,  he  challenged  it  to  deny  having  sold 
peerages  to  politicians,  the  money  to  be  used  in  buying  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  his  attack  on  the  administration 
he  said,  ^^  I  repeat  these  charges,  why  do  you  not  expel  me  now? 
Going  out  of  this  House  I  shall  repeat  my  sentiments — that 
His  Majesty's  ministers  are  guilty  of  impeachable  offences,  and 
advancing  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  I  shall  there  repeat  these 
sentiments;  or,  if  the  Tower  is  to  be  my  habitation,  I  will 
there  meditate  the  impeachment  of  these  ministers  and  return, 
not  to  capitulate  but  to  punish."  He  then  showed  clearly 
the  pressing  need  for  reform  in  the  Irish  House.     In  England 
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he  said  Acts  had  been  passed  to  prevent  members  of  the  govern- 
ment from  holding  any  kind  of  office,  as  well  as  Acts  which 
disabled  the  Crown  from  exceeding  a  certain  sum  in  grants  of 
pensions.  ''Above  two-thirds  of  the  returns  of  this  House/' 
he  went  on,  *'are  private  property,  the  number  of  placemen 
and  pensioners  sitting  in  this  House  equal  to  near  one-half 
of  the  whole  efficient  body/'  In  spite  of  his  efforts  at  reform, 
William  Pitt,  who  had  risen  to  power  in  England  and  who  used 
his  great  influence  to  purify  English  political  life,  made  it  im- 
possible, by  his  consistent  support  of  the  Castle,  for  Grattan 
to  bring  about  reform  in  Ireland. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  American  Revolution 
helped  to  bring  about  the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament 
and  that  the  French  Revolution  helped  to  take  it  away.  It 
is  certain  that  for  some  time  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  the 
government  was  spreading  in  the  north.  The  volunteers 
were  degenerating,  and  were  merging  into  the  body  of  the 
United  Irishmen  with  Wolfe  Tone  as  their  leader.  Many  of 
the  original  loyal  and  patriotic  corps  had  wisely  withdrawn 
when  they  had  gained  political  liberty  for  their  country; 
many  of  a  lower  order  had  joined  since  then  whose  ideas  were 
copied  from  the  revolutionary  and  levelling  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution.  They  were  imbued  with  the  theory 
that  reform  could  only  come  by  complete  separation  from 
England.  Grattan,  on  the  other  hand,  careless  alike  of  praise 
or  blame,  clung  to  the  connexion,  hoping  in  time  to  gain 
his  political  ideal.  Reform  he  knew  was  of  slow  growth  and 
must  come  through  the  governing  class;  it  was  not  to  be  has- 
tened by  violence  or  by  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  masses. 

Wolfe  Tone,  the  better  to  effect  his  object,  issued  a  pam- 
phlet urging  an  alliance  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters, 
an  alliance,  under  the  circumstances,  feared  by  both  Grattan 
and  Pitt.  To  prevent  this  alliance  Pitt  decided  to  grant 
further  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  He  was  fortunate 
in  gaining  the  interest  of  George  III,  who,  in  his  growing  fear 
of  Jacobinism,  was  willing  for  the  moment  to  put  in  the  back- 
ground his  hatred   of   Catholicism.     Grattan,   who  was   in 
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London  at  the  time,  used  his  influence  in  behalf  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  king  received  the  CathoHc  deputation  graciously. 

To  keep  the  question  apart  from  political  faction  in 
Ireland  was  Grattan^s  earnest  desire.  He  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  and  so  won  the  support  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  with  the 
exception  of  the  borough  owners  and  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

The  Bill  granted  the  following  concessions:  (1)  The 
electoral  franchise  and  the  right  to  vote  for  civic  magistrates. 
(2)  The  right  to  carry  arms.  (3)  The  right  to  hold,  with  cer- 
tain reservations,  civil,  magisterial,  and  military  oflices. 

But  the  measure,  so  seemingly  generous,  failed  in  its  ob- 
ject, for  Pitt  compromised  from  a  desire  to  please  the  Castle 
government,  and  although  he  gave  the  Irish  Catholic  a  vote 
he  still  withheld  from  him  the  right  to  sit  in  parliament.  In 
the  debate  on  the  Bill  both  Grattan  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons 
pointed  out  this  grave  error;  what  could  be  more  fatal,  they 
asked,  than  to  give  the  vote  to  an  ignorant  peasantry  and 
withhold  from  their  natural  leaders  the  power  to  guide  and 
represent  them  in  parliament.  In  short,  said  Parsons,  *' There 
never  was  a  measure  more  narrowly  conceived;  it  courts  the 
Cathohc  rabble  and  insults  the  Catholic  gentry.'' 

In  looking  over  Pitt's  Irish  policy,  one  is  continuously 
confronted  by  his  spirit  of  compromise.  Measures,  in  the 
beginning  worthy  of  his  great  name  and  of  a  humane  and 
generous  character,  were  sacrificed  to  his  ambition  and  love 
of  office.  As  he  compromised  with  the  Rehef  Bill  of  1793  out 
of  deference  to  the  Castle,  so  he  compromised  with  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  1785.  The  form  in  which  it  first  passed  was 
considered  by  Grattan  as  open,  fair,  and  just,  but  the  commer- 
cial jealousy  it  invoked  in  England  and  the  fear  of  the  fall 
of  his  ministry  made  him  so  alter  it  to  the  detriment  of  Ireland 
that  on  its  second  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Irish 
House. 

In  the  union  he  was  to  pass  a  measure  of  so  great  a 
nature  as  to  be  fraught  with  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of 
two  countries.     He  carried  it  by  means  unworthy  of  his  name, 
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but  left  it  incomplete,  thus  bringing  distrust  and  strife  into 
the  relations  of  the  countries  whose  union  he  consummated. 
But  before  this  union  was  accomplished,  it  seemed  as  if 
Grattan^s  policy  was  to  prevail  and  that  reform  of  parliament 
and  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholic  might  take  place 
and  his  beloved  constitution  be  saved. 

The  great  offices  of  Ireland  were  put  aside  for  EngHshmen, 
and  often  those  appointed  to  fill  these  positions  came  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  fill  them  righteously  and  well.  Two  such 
men  were  shortly  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as 
viceroy  and  later  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  as  conamander-in- 
chief  of  the  army. 

So  far  the  Catholics  were  little  influenced  by  the  political 
discontent  and  disloyalty  prevailing  among  the  Dissenters 
of  the  north;  there  was,  however,  a  feeling  among  them  that 
the  Rehef  Bill  of  1793  was  unjust.  Grattan  saw  that  Wolfe 
Tone  and  the  United  Irishmen  were  trying  to  fan  this  feeUng 
into  fife,  and  recognized  that  only  a  prompt  admittance  of  the 
Cathohc  gentry  into  the  legislation  of  their  country  would 
ease  the  situation  and  prevent  rebeUion.  It  seemed  to  him, 
therefore,  on  hearing  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  to  succeed 
Lord  Westmorland  as  viceroy,  that  this  was  the  policy  Pitt 
intended  to  pursue.  He  travelled  at  once  to  London  to  have 
an  interview  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  had  already  asked 
him  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  new  work  in  Ireland.  He 
consulted  as  well  with  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The 
latter  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and, 
having  joined  Pitt's  ministry,  was  to  have  charge  of  Irish 
affairs.  In  his  interview  with  Grattan  he  remarked,  ^^I 
have  taken  office,  as  I  know  there  is  to  be  an  entire  change 
of  system.''  Pitt  referred  to  Cathohc  emancipation  in  these 
words,  ''Not  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  government  measure,  but 
if  government  were  pressed  to  yield  it."  Grattan  returned 
to  Ireland  filled  with  hope  for  the  future. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  one  of  the  few  viceroys  sent  to 
Ireland  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people.     From  the  first, 
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however,  he  was  handicapped  in  his  work  by  Fitzgibbon, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Clare.  Fitzgibbon  was  the  son  of  an 
obscure  Catholic  attorney  who  had  risen  to  great  power  as  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham's  and  the  Earl 
of  Westmorland's  Irish  policy.  He  was  filled  with  a  hatred 
of  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  amounting  almost  to  a  mania, 
and  had  become  an  advocate  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
its  narrowest  and  most  bitter  sense.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
anxious  to  dismiss  this  unscrupulous  man  from  office,  knowing 
quite  well  that  his  influence  on  political  life  was  as  bad  as 
Grattan's  was  good,  but  before  he  had  left  England  Pitt 
had  said  that  ''on  no  account  was  Fitzgibbon  to  be  dismissed." 
He  did,  however,  dismiss  Mr.  Beresford,  the  commissioner  of 
revenue,  ''one  of  a  family  Cabal  who  used  their  influence," 
writes  Lecky,  "to  resist  all  healing  measures."  In  Beresford's 
dismissal,  Lecky  points  out,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  the  truest 
reason  for  Fitzwilliam's  recall. 

On  the  viceroy's  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  found  the  country 
in  a  state  of  excitement.  Addresses  were  pouring  in  from  all 
classes  of  Catholics  asking  for  complete  emancipation.  The 
tone  of  these  addresses  was,  on  the  whole,  loyal,  but  veiling 
the  threat  that  unless  their  petition  was  granted  Catholic 
loyalty  could  not  be  counted  on. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  wrote  many  letters  to  this  effect.  In 
one  of  these  letters  he  states  that  "not  to  grant  cheerfully  all 
the  Catholics  wish  will  not  only  be  exceedingly  impolitic,  but 
perhaps  dangerous."  In  another  letter  he  writes  that  if  he 
does  not  hear  to  the  contrary  he  will  acquiesce  in  the  Catholic 
claims  when  they  are  presented  on  the  opening  of  parliament. 
The  Enghsh  government,  as  Lecky  points  out,  was  thus  aware 
of  Fitzwilliam' s  intention,  yet  for  weeks  he  was  left  without 
instructions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  parliament  was 
shown.  Grattan,  encouraged  by  the  viceroy's  attitude  and 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  intended  concessions,  had  pledged  it 
to  support  Pitt's  war  policy,  and  had  also  carried  a  vote  of 
£200,000  for  the  British  navy. 
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Almost  a  month  after  the  opening  of  parliament,  the 
viceroy  received  his  first  notification  of  Pitt's  change  of  policy 
in  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  a  despatch  from 
Pitt  himself  complaining  of  Beresford's  dismissal  but  saying 
nothing  of  the  Catholic  question.  Ten  days  later  Fitzwilliam 
was  recalled,  and  with  his  departure  disappeared  Grattan's  last 
hope  of  an  Ireland  united,  self-governing  and  loyally  recognizing 
its  duty  to  the  Crown.  ''The  high  hopes  of  all  classes,^' 
writes  Lord  Dunraven  in  his  "Legacy  of  Past  Years,"  ''were 
dashed  to  the  ground.''  The  people  were  goaded  into  des- 
peration by  despair  of  obtaining  reform  by  constitutional 
means ;  and  the  postponement  for  thirty-five  years  of  emanci- 
pation granted  them  in  deference  to  violence  taught  them  to 
beheve  that  in  violence  alone  could  a  remedy  for  legitimate 
grievance  be  found. 

When  Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland  it  was  the  turning  point 
in  Irish  history.  The  country  was  prosperous  on  the  whole, 
the  Catholics  had  begun  to  feel  their  manhood  stirring  again 
after  their  long  years  of  oppression,  religious  tolerance  had 
grown  to  an  extent  unknown  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
During  his  short  viceroyalty  he  won  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  people,  and  gained  an  influence  over  them  sufficient  to 
carry  the  measures  of  reform  first  intended  by  Pitt.  That 
he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  conciliation  was 
the  undoing  of  Ireland.  The  next  three  years  showed  the 
result  of  his  recall.  A  sullen  spirit  of  disloyalty  spread  over 
the  people,  "creeping,"  as  Grattan  said,  "like  the  mist  at 
the  heels  of  the  countryman." 

"The  instructions  to  the  new  viceroy.  Lord  Camden, 
clearly  indicate,"  said  Lecky,  "the  intention  of  the  Enghsh 
parliament  to  resist  Catholic  emancipation  contrary  to  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  Irish  Protestants."  The  cabinet, 
therefore,  directed  its  Irish  representatives  to  endeavour  to 
kindle  an  anti-Catholic  feeling  and  to  organize  an  Irish  party 
of  resistance.  "These  instructions,"  goes  on  Lecky,  "in  the 
existing  state  of  Ireland,  meant  nothing  less  than  a  religious 
warfare."     Lord  Camden,  a  weak  but  well-meaning  man,  had 
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little  control.  The  government  of  the  country  fell  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  official  ^^  Junto,"  in  which 
Fitzgibbon  was  the  leading  spirit.  Pitt's  attitude  could  not 
be  more  clearly  shown  than  by  conferring  the  earldom  of 
Clare  upon  this  implacable  enemy  of  the  Catholics.  For 
this  boon  he  was  to  support  the  anti-Catholic  party  and  to 
smooth  the  way  to  the  union.  The  seeds  of  religious  ani- 
mosity were  well  sown,  Grattan's  fabric  of  concord  melted 
away,  its  place  to  be  taken  by  the  hideous  feuds  between 
Orangemen  and  Catholics.  The  system  of  coercion  employed 
by  Lord  Clare  to  put  down  these  feuds  finally  drove  the 
people  into  active  rebellion. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  new  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  protested  in  indignant  terms  at  the  system  employed. 
'^  There  must  be  some  change,"  he  writes,  ^^or  this  country 
will  be  lost.  Lord  Camden  and  the  Cabinet  have  declared  the 
kingdom  in  rebellion  when  the  orders  of  His  Excellency  might 
be  carried  over  the  whole  kingdom  by  an  orderly  dragoon. 
The  abuses  of  all  kinds  I  found  here  can  scarcely  be  beheved, 
the  army  has  been  employed  in  measures  which  those  who 
use  do  not  dare  avow  or  sanction.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months,"  he  goes  on,  ^^  every  cruelty,  every  crime  that  could 
be  committed  by  Cossacks  or  Kalmucks  has  been  transacted 
here."  The  iron  will  of  Clare  prevailed,  a  cabal  was  formed 
against  the  commander-in-chief,  and,  sick  at  heart,  he  re- 
signed to  make  way  for  one  less  humane,  less  scrupulous  than 
himself. 

Grattan  and  his  smaU  band  of  patriots  continued  for  a 
short  time  to  fight  for  reform,  only  to  have  their  measures 
thrown  out  again  and  again.  At  last,  seeing  the  uselessness 
of  his  efforts  in  fighting  an  assembly  now  only  ^^a  tool  of  the 
Crown,"  he  and  his  immediate  followers  resigned.  In  his 
hour  of  humiliation  he  acknowledged  the  failure  of  his  con- 
stitution, but  that  failure  was  not  due  to  himself  or  his  gallant 
followers.  He  was  able  for  a  short  time  to  give  the  Irish 
parliament  an  ideal,  and  while  it  remained  true  to  this  ideal  it 
was  able  to  combat  corruption;  but  the  parliament  that 
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could  withstand  the  splendid  bribes  of  Buckingham  and 
Westmorland  must  have  been  imbued  with  a  patriotism  as  pure 
as  his  own. 

The  rebellion  broke  out  and  was  crushed  by  means  not 
necessary  to  go  into  here,  and  the  union  hurried  on. 

As  early  as  1785  Pitt  had  spoken  of  a  union,  and  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  saying  he  would  like  to  make  ^^  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  one  country  in  effect,  though  for  local  con- 
cerns under  different  legislations.''  The  subject  was  never 
brought  up  in  the  Irish  parliament  and  eventually  was 
allowed  to  drop. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  Ireland  if  the 
measure  now  proposed  had  resembled  the  earher  one!  Oppo- 
sition it  would  have  provoked,  but  Grattan's  great  desire  to 
do  only  what  was  good  for  his  country  would  have  made  him 
in  the  end  acquiesce  in  a  measure  which  left  Ireland  liberty 
to  manage  her  own  affairs,  as  he  finally  acquiesced  in  a 
measure  he  so  utterly  detested  and  which,  in  Forster's  words, 
"left  every  appanage  of  a  kingdom  except  what  constitutes 
the  essence  of  independence,  a  resident  parUament;  a  separate 
state,  a  separate  establishment,  a  separate  exchequer,  separate 
debts,  separate  courts,  separate  laws,  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
the  Castle  remained.'' 

When  the  Irish  House  assembled  on  January  15th,  cor- 
ruption had  done  its  work.  "The  entire  patronage  and  terror 
of  the  Crown,"  said  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  "Life  of  Pitt," 
"were  employed  to  pack  parliament,  it  raised  honey  and  gall 
as  occasion  required;  offices,  peerages;  or  dismissal  and  dis- 
grace." The  little  band  of  patriots  still  continued  their 
hopeless  fight  for  liberty,  but  one  of  the  band  was  missing, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  as  a  last  resource  their  thoughts 
now  turned  to  Grattan. 

In  1798  the  Duke  of  Portland,  writing  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
had  said,  "The  idea  of  Grattan  being  sacrificed  and  made  a 
scapegoat  of  is  industriously  circulated."  For  a  long  time 
Clare  had  been  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Grattan,  whose  denuncia- 
tions had  been  all  the  more  forcible  on  account  of  his  un- 
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questioned  loyalty.  In  pursuance  of  this  aim,  Grattan,  in 
1798,  was  charged  with  comphcity  in  the  designs  of  the 
rebels,  and  though  time  has  shown  that  the  charge  contained 
no  vestige  of  truth  it  was,  for  the  moment,  successful  in  its 
object,  and  his  name  was  struck  off  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 
This  was  not  all.  By  attempting  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  both 
parties,  he  became  the  victim  of  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin.  Grief  and  indignation  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  his  health  broke  down,  but,  seriously  ill  as  he  was,  he 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  friends.  Fortunately,  a  few  days 
before,  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  Wicklow,  and  by  an 
arrangement  Grattan  was  returned  for  the  town.  When  he 
entered  the  House  the  debate  had  lasted  fifteen  hours,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  exhausted  members  as  if  his  ghost  had  come 
back  from  the  grave  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  country.  Amid 
a  breathless  silence,  the  House  stood  up  as  he  took  the  oath, 
but  when  he  rose  to  speak  the  galleries  and  the  benches  broke 
into  tumultuous  applause.  Unable  to  stand,  he  asked  per- 
mission of  the  House  to  speak  sitting.  '^Then,^'  says  Lecky 
in  a  passage  of  great  beauty,  ^^was  witnessed  that  spectacle 
among  the  grandest  in  the  whole  range  of  mental  phenomena, 
of  mind  asserting  its  supremacy  over  matter — of  the  power 
of  enthusiasm  and  the  power  of  genius  nerving  a  feeble  and 
emaciated  frame.  As  the  fire  of  oratory  kindled,  as  the  angel 
of  enthusiasm  touched  those  pallid  lips  with  the  living  coal — 
as  the  old  scenes  crowded  on  the  speaker's  mind  and  the  old 
plaudits  broke  upon  his  ear,  it  seemed  as  though  the  force  of 
disease  was  neutraUzed  and  the  buoyancy  of  youth  restored.^' 
For  more  than  two  hours  he  traversed  almost  the  whole  of 
that  complex  question.  He  grappled  with  the  various  argu- 
ments of  expediency  the  minister  had  urged;  but  he  placed 
the  issue  on  the  highest  of  grounds.  '^The  thing,''  he  said, 
^'he  proposes  to  buy  is  what  cannot  be  sold — liberty."  But 
his  eloquence  was  in  vain,  the  constitution  was  doomed. 

The  Opposition  remained  faithful  to  the  end,  and  before 
the  closing  scene  was  enacted  the  following  proposal  was  made 
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by  them  to  the  government,  '^That  if  the  measure  was  laid 
before  the  country  and  received  its  sanction  they  would 
relinquish  all  further  resistance.'^  The  petition  was  rejected 
by  Pitt  with  contempt,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Irish  House, 
by  its  own  act,  passed  the  union,  but  without  the  sanction  of 
the  people.  In  justice  to  that  parliament  one  must  remember 
Mr.  Grey's  description  of  it  given  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  ^' There  are  three  hundred  members  in  all,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  strenuously  opposed  the 
measure,  one  hundred  and  sixty  voted  in  favour  of  the  union; 
of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  placemen,  some  of 
them  were  English  generals  on  the  staff,  without  a  foot  of 
ground  in  Ireland  and  completely  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment.'' 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  discussing  Pitt's  method  of  carrying 
the  union,  remarks,  ^^  Corruption  was  the  everyday  Hfe  and 
atmosphere  of  Irish  politics,"  and  asks,  ^^Was  it  not  better 
to  end  this  system  ?"  Has  he  forgotten  to  whose  ministers 
that  system  was  due  ? — to  ministers  who  resisted  every  effort 
of  Grattan  and  his  followers  to  end  that  system  by  honourable 
means. 

A  union  between  England  and  Ireland  could  only  have 
been  a  question  of  time,  for  the  independence  gained  by  the 
constitution  had  only  the  appearance  of  reality.  English 
ministers  still  governed  Ireland,  and  in  competition  with  the 
stronger  parliament  the  weaker  was  sure  to  suffer.  In 
imperial  matters  she  had  no  voice,  yet  her  close  connexion 
with  England  made  her  feel  every  change  in  imperial  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  could  have  refused  to  take  part  in  any 
war  Great  Britain  might  enter  upon,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  Empire  that  they  should  have  ^^one  friend 
and  one  foe." 

That  Grattan  was  loyal  and  had  just  carried  a  vote  for  a 
large  sum  for  the  war  England  was  then  engaged  in,  did  not 
mean  that  others  less  loyal  might  not  have  done  the  reverse. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Enghsh  statesmen,  considering 
the  precariousness  of  the  tie  that  bound  the  two  countries, 
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should  desire  to  strengthen  that  tie.  But  the  union  just 
passed  brought  no  access  of  loyalty.  By  Pitt's  lack  of  moral 
courage,  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  people  were  wronged. 
The  union  as  a  measure  stood  alone,  a  fragment  of  the  policy 
he  first  intended.  Catholic  emancipation  waited  for  thirty 
years,  the  commutation  of  tithes  for  forty,  both  finally  to  be 
dragged  from  an  unwilling  parliament  at  the  expense  of 
civil  war. 

Grattan's  work  was  not  finished  with  the  fall  of  his 
constitution.  He  had,  however,  a  period  of  rest  before 
entering  political  life  again.  As  early  as  1801,  Lord  Fitz- 
william  had  written  to  him  saying,  ^^You  must  not  be  buried 
in  the  mountains  in  Wicklow  nor  deprive  the  country  of 
talents  in  which  it  has  a  property. '*  But  it  was  not  until  1805 
when  Fox  made  an  appeal  to  his  patriotism  that  he  left  the 
sohtude  he  loved. 

The  Irish  people  were  slowly  emerging  from  the  apathy 
they  had  fallen  into  after  the  rebellion;  they  had  begun  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  union.  The  state  of  feehng,  es- 
pecially among  the  CathoHcs,  was  one  of  growing  indignation 
at  the  open  desertion  of  the  government.  It  was  to  pacify 
them,  if  possible,  and  to  champion  their  cause  that  Fox 
induced  Grattan  to  enter  the  British  parliament. 

Religious  tolerance  was  dead  and  animosity  to  the 
Catholic  belief  was  now  the  prevailing  note  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Protestants,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
evangelical  movement.  The  narrowness  of  this  creed  had 
no  place  in  the  generous  himianity  of  Fox  and  Grattan,  and 
on  May  13th,  1805,  Fox  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into 
committee  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 

Grattan,  who  had  been  returned  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
borough,  sUpped  quietly  into  the  House  and  sat  down  at  the 
back  of  the  hall.  He  was  soon  seen  by  Fox,  who  insisted  on 
his  taking  his  place  on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  From 
this  place  he  rose  to  answer  the  speech  of  Dr.  Duigenan, 
formerly  of  the  Church  of  Rome  but  now  a  fierce  anti-Catholic. 
The  silence  that  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  Grattan' s  speech 
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showed  that  he  was  on  trial,  but  his  masterly  summing  up  of 
what  his  opponent  had  said  won  the  admiration  of  the 
House.  ^^His  speech/'  said  Grattan,  ^^ consists  of  four 
parts:  first,  an  invective  against  the  Catholic  religion;  second, 
an  invective  uttered  against  the  present  generation;  third,  an 
invective  against  the  past;  and  fourth,  an  invective  against 
the  future.  Here  the  limits  of  creation  interposed  and 
stopped  the  member.  It  is  to  defend  those  different  genera- 
tions and  their  religion  I  rise,  to  rescue  the  Catholic  from  his 
attack  and  the  Protestant  from  his  defence.'' 

It  was  during  this  speech  that  he  gave  the  following 
touching  tribute  to  the  Irish  parliament,  '^The  parliament  of 
Ireland — of  that  Assembly  I  have  a  parental  recollection;  I 
sat  by  her  cradle,  I  followed  her  hearse.  In  fourteen  years 
she  acquired  for  Ireland  what  you  did  not  acquire  for  England 
in  a  century — ^freedom  of  trade,  independency  of  the  legisla- 
ture, independency  of  the  judges,  restoration  of  the  final 
judicature,  repeal  of  a  Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill,  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  Nullum  Tempus  Act.  A  great  work!  You  will  exceed 
it  and  I  shall  rejoice."  How  much  this  serves  to  show  what 
that  assembly  had  accomphshed  while  acting  under  his 
noble  influence! 

From  that  day  he  possessed  an  honoured  place  in  the 
British  assembly,  and  if  he  had  desired  he  might  have 
become  one  of  the  great  Whig  leaders.  However,  he  preferred 
as  before  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude  believing  that 
by  refusing  to  take  office  he  could  serve  the  Catholics  best. 

The  rest  of  his  Ufe  was  devoted  to  their  cause,  although 
frequently  having  to  face  the  ingratitude  of  those  for  whom 
he  laboured.  It  sometimes  seemed,  in  his  long  and  arduous 
work,  as  if  the  prize  were  within  his  grasp,  so  small  were  the 
majorities  against  him,  until,  in  1819,  the  majority  was  only 
two.  He  was  not,  however,  to  see  the  triumph  of  the 
Catholics,  for  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  it  was  seen  that  his 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  All  that  winter  he  suffered  great 
pain;  the  loveliness  of  the  returning  spring  seemed  for  a  time 
to  revive  him.    He  had  just  been  returned  for  Dublin  for  the 
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sixth  time,  and,  as  he  knew  death  was  not  far,  he  was  over- 
come with  a  desire  to  speak  once  more  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
so  near  his  heart.  He  was  able  to  sail  from  Dublin,  but  on 
his  arrival  in  London  he  was  too  weak  to  carry  out  his 
intention. 

His  death  was  as  peaceful  as  his  life  had  been  pure.  In 
his  last  moments  he  still  thought  of  his  unfinished  work  and 
dictated  a  paper  exhorting  Ireland  never  to  seek  a  connexion 
with  any  country  except  Great  Britain  and  advising  England 
to  remove  at  once  the  political  stigma  resting  on  the  Irish 
Catholics.  ^^I  die,''  he  then  said,  ^Vith  the  love  of  liberty 
in  my  heart.''  By  his  death  Ireland  lost  her  greatest  patriot;, 
he  lived  in  a  day  of  great  Irishmen;  in  the  days  of  Flood, 
Charlemont,  Curran,  and  Foster,  but  he  transcended  them 
all.  He  suffered  much  for  his  country,  but  most  of  all  for 
those  who,  deprived  of  leaders  of  their  own  faith,  turned  in 
their  helplessness  and  ignominy  to  him  for  succour.  For  his 
own  sake  his  death  was  not  too  soon.  He  was  spared  the 
knowledge  of  the  tragic  years  yet  to  come.  The  sufferings 
of  his  people  must  have  broken  his  heart,  as  they  were  said 
to  have  broken  the  heart  of  O'Connell. 

England  had  long  ago  atoned  for  the  injury  she  had 
done  Grattan  in  1798,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was 
attended  to  his  last  resting-place  by  the  illustrious  of  both 
England  and  Ireland,  a  deeper  note  being  added  by  the 
presence  of  the  Irish  and  English  children  of  the  Catholic 
charities  in  London.  He  was  laid  by  the  side  of  Fox,  who  loved 
him  and  his  country  well. 

It  is  difficult,  even  to-day,  not  to  idealize  a  nature  so 
plainly  formed  to  be  idealized  as  the  Irish  patriot's,  a  nature 
so  happily  blending  the  mind  of  a  genius  with  the  heart  of  a 
little  child.  To  Irish  people  of  all  classes  and  religions  he 
will  forever  remain  an  object  of  love  and  reverence,  as  one 
who  sought  to  redress  the  wrongs  about  him  by  only  fair  and 
honourable  means. 

Kathleen  Mackenzie 


FROM  A  LOST  ANTHOLOGY 

In  a  Strange  Land: 

By  an  unnamed  river-anchorage  have  we  raised  a  shrine 
to  Apollo.  If  these  strange  winds  cool  the  grass  where  he 
sleeps  we  know  not,  nor  if  he  will  hear  us.  But  round  about 
grows  the  dark  laurel,  and  here  also  the  young  oak  fattens  her 
acorns  against  the  end  of  the  wheat  harvest. 

Syarrows: 

When  I  was  a  child  I  woke  early,  and  the  sparrows  chirped 
to  me  from  the  cool  eaves  of  the  house.  Since  then  each  morn- 
ing have  I  recalled  their  merry  voices.  But  those  little 
birds  have  long  flown  to  nest  about  the  white  feet  of  Proser- 
pine, where  I  who  alone  remember  them  shall  follow  them 
alone. 

The  Rose: 

Above  the  ashes  of  me,  Rhodora,  they  planted  a  rose,  but 
it  died.    Pity  me  that  I  died  also  who  was  also  a  rose. 

The  Salt  Well: 

I  am  a  well  of  brackish  water  springing  from  the  unfruit- 
ful sand  hard  by  the  striving  sea.  Wherefore  men  have  named 
me  for  Love,  since  all  wayfarers  must  drink  here,  and  drink 
again,  lamenting  the  draught. 

The  Sleeper: 

Is  there  indeed  a  life  after  death?  Then  is  sleep  become 
a  still  more  precious  thing.    Wake  me  not. 

Friendship: 

When  the  black  ships  take  thought  of  the  sea  and  the 
winds  are  invoked,  many  are  the  dear  gifts  offered  on  the  rocks 
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to  Priapus,  and  to  thee,  Leucothea  of  the  clear  hair,  baskets 
of  rye  straw  with  ripe  figs,  and  wine  in  curved  sea-shells.  But 
to  me  Lysis  gives  a  richer  oiBfering,  even  his  grief  and  his 
farewell. 

The  Apple  Trees: 

I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  have  planted  young  apple  trees 
along  the  dewy  edge  of  my  cattle  field.  Nymphs  of  the  deep 
meadows,  crowned  with  rue  and  fed  on  wild  thyme-honey, 
remember  me  when  in  years  to  come  you  rob  me  of  my  fruit. 

A  Shepherd: 

Me  when  young  the  mild-faced  sheep  followed;  I  fenced 
the  folds,  I  sheltered  the  ewes,  and  at  shearing-time  long 
strands  of  wool  unwoven  clung  to  my  coat.  Now  by  the  fence- 
less sea  I  lay  my  bones,  and  the  foam  blows  over  me,  chnging 
to  my  bare  tomb  as  white  as  wool.  Yet  am  I  far  from  the 
folds  and  the  hill-pastures  of  Thrace. 

A  Poet: 

That  she  will  soon  forget  me,  I  know.  Yet  build  my  tomb 
high  in  the  birch-wood  above  the  sea-port  road,  so  that  the 
mariners  who  pass  by  singing  my  songs  may  pause,  even  if 
she  bring  me  no  myrtle.  And  plant  strong  saplings  about  it, 
and  clean  seeds,  and  cuttings  from  my  rose  garden,  so  that 
the  birds  may  build  here  and  the  dry  twigs  blossom  at  the 
end  of  the  winter.  For  I  would  not,  O  Cyprian,  that  the  dove 
and  the  rose  should  forget  me  as  soon  as  she. 

On  a  Deaf  Girl: 

Here  lies  Chryseis,  my  bride.  She  was  beautiful,  but 
the  gods  of  life  denied  her  hearing.  Nor  have  the  gods  of 
the  dead  been  kinder.  In  proof  whereof  I  come  here  daily 
and  call  her,  Chryseis,  Chryseis.  Witness  thou,  0  stranger, 
she  hath  not  heard  me. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


THE  LAND 

A  PLAY  OF  CHARACTER  IN  ONE  ACT  WITH  FIVE  SCENES, 
OF  WHICH  ONE  SCENE  ONLY  IS  HERE  PRINTED 

PERSONS  OF  THE  PLAY:  Benjamin  Haszard, 
a  Speculative  Financier;  John  Moray,  Professor  of 
Economics;  Milicent,  his  Wife;  Hugo  Moray,  his  Son; 
Gavin  Moray,  his  Fathei;  Lydia  Drysdale,  a  Nurse; 
Arthur  Mostyn,  a  Doctor;  George  Tappan,  Office 
Manager  for  Mr.  Haszard;  Henry  Pelham,  Stock 
Broker's  Clerk;  Richard  Swabey,  a  Manservant. 

Place— Montreal.     Time— 9.30  a.m.  March,  1914. 

Scene:  A  large  room  mMR.  Haszard's  house,  which  is 
called  the  library.  It  is  the  room  of  a  rich  man  who 
has  himself  no  taste  but  has  sense  enough  to  employ  men 
who  have,  when  taste  is  required.  The  room  was 
designed  by  one  expert,  built  by  men  who  gave  value 
in  their  work,  and  furnished  by  another  who  was 
guided,  probably  against  his  will,  by  the  principle 
of  durability  and  use.  A  single  rug  covers  the  floor. 
Low  book-cases  of  mahogany  wood  are  built  against 
the  three  walls  which  are  adorned  with  green  cloth. 
The  book-cases  are  provided  with  glass  doors  of  small 
lozenge-shaped  panes,  showing  the  backs  of  elabor- 
ately bound  '^sets^^  of  books.  At  the  centre  of  the 
back  is  a  cumbersome  fireplace  in  marble,  brilliant 
with  brass;  above  it  a  capacious  shelf  with  over-mantel 
and  mirror.  The  middle  of  the  room  is  occupied 
by  a  piece  of  furniture  which  has  the  appearance 
of  an  office  desk  rather  than  of  a  library  table.  A 
low  couch  stands  in  front,  a  chair  behind,  and  another 
at  the  right.  All  these  articles  of  furniture  are  fin- 
ished in  dark  leather.     Beside  the  fireplace  is  a  white 
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screen  and  a  small  table  covered  with  a  white  clothe 
such  as  may  be  found  in  an  invalid's  room.  On 
the  mantel  shelf  is  a  ^  dicker  ^^  and  a  telephone;  and 
above  it  a  practicable  clock.  Traditional  busts  in 
marble  and  bronze  are  on  the  book-case;  and  on  the 
walls  steel  engravings  in  black  frames  of  "  eminent 
statesmen  and  captains  of  industry.'^  The  room  is 
lighted  by  three  long  windows  in  the  right  wally  which 
break  the  line  of  the  book-case,  and  all  are  heavily 
curtained  in  dark  red,  with  green  blinds,  half  drawn, 
showing  between  the  curtains.  A  crystal  chandelier 
faintly  lighted  is  over  the  desk.  A  door  opens  at  the  right 
of  the  fireplace  into  a  hall,  and  another  in  the  left 
wall  at  the  back  into  the  more  private  apartments 
of  the  house.  The  desk  has  on  it  an  electric  bell,  and 
is  strewn  with  papers.  The  room  has  the  appearance 
of  being  left  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  decorators 
and  furnishers  a  long  time  ago.  It  retains  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  library  ^  and  resembles  rather 
an  office.  Indeed  there  is  a  small  safe  at  one  window 
and  a  very  modern  cabinet  for  letters  at  another. 
There  is  no  fire  in  the  grate,  but  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  steam  heat  in  the  atmosphere.  The  room  is  in 
dull  light. 

Benjamin  Haszard,  as  the  curtain  rises,  is  half  sitting, 
half  reclining  on  a  couch  which  is  obviously  provided 
with  rollers,  and  is  a  compromise  between  a  bed  and 
a  chair.  It  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  desk.  The 
patient  is  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age  with  a  large 
head  and  frail  body.  On  his  head  is  a  black  skull 
cap  from  which  wisps  of  grey  hair  escape  and  mingle 
with  an  unkempt  beard.  He  is  clad  in  night  clothes 
and  an  elaborately  flowered  blue  dressing  gown,  with 
carpet  slippers  on  his  feet;  a  rich  cameVs  hair  shawl 
is  over  his  knees  and  a  white  pillow  at  his  back. 

Lydia  Drysdale  is  sitting  at  the  left  end  of  the  couch. 
She  is  a  nurse  in  white  uniform,  a  young  woman 
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with  large  hands,   winsome  features,   slight,   but  by 

no  means  meagre,  figure.     She  appears  quite  capable 

and  alert,  as  if  she  had  just  come  ^^on  duty^ 

Haszard  [awaking].     What  time  is  it,  nurse  ? 

Nurse  [rising  and  looking  at  the  clock].  Half  past 
nine.     Did  you  sleep  well  ? 

Haszard.     My  legs  slept.     Lift  me  up. 

Nurse.    But  you  can't  walk. 

Haszard.  Lift  me  up,  I  say.  If  I  were  on  my  feet, 
I  could  walk  as  well  as  ycu  can. 

Nurse.  I  shall  try.  Then  you  will  be  convinced. 
[Attempts  to  raise  him  with  much  gentleness.] 

Haszard.  There,  there.  Let  be.  I  am  dead  from 
the  waist  down.     [After  an  ominous  pause.] — ^Yes-s. 

Nurse.     Are  you  comfortable  again  ? 

Haszard.  If  I  am  uncomfortable,  it  is  not  your 
fault. 

Nurse.  It  is  the  best  I  can  do.  I  would  gladly 
do  more. 

Haszard.  I  am  not  blaming  you.  I  have  not 
had  so  much  human  kindness  since  I  was  a  child.  You 
are  like  a  mother, — no  task  too  high,  none  too  menial. 

Nurse.     I  am  doing  nothing  more  than  my  duty. 

Haszard.  There  you  are  again,  talking  about 
duty.  When  a  man  talks  about  his  duty  I  know  he 
is  going  to  do  something  he  wants  to  do. 

Nurse  [sitting  down].     But  I  am  a  woman. 

Haszard.  You  are  not  a  woman.  You  are  a 
nurse. 

Nurse.  A  man  knows  very  little  about  a  nurse 
or  a  woman  either. 

Haszard.  I  understand  all  about  women.  My 
own  daughter  has  lived  in  this  house  these  forty  years. 

Nurse.     But  your  daughter  is  only  one  woman. 

Haszard.  All  women  are  one  woman.  There  are 
no  proper  women  any  more.  Not  these  thirty  years 
have  I  seen  one, — not  since  her  mother  died. 
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Nurse.  For  every  man  there  is  only  one  proper 
woman.  She  closes  his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  all  others, 
and  makes  him  see  only  their  faults. 

Haszard  [vehemently].  The  faults  in  my  daughter 
are  as  clear  to  me  as  her  merits. 

Mrs.  Moray  enters  Jrom  the  left, 

MiLiCENT  Moray,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Haszard,  and 
wife  0/ Professor  Moray,  is  older  than  she  seems  to  he. 
She  has  been  extraordinarily  well  preserved  by  the 
professional  restorers.  A  bedroom  wrapper j  elaborately 
designed,  obscures  her  strong,  squat  figure. 

MiLiCENT.  What  are  you  saying  about  me,  father? 
Scolding  again?  [She  kisses  him.]  You  may  go,  for  a 
little.  Miss  Drysdale;  my  father  never  did  like  strangers 
when  he  was  ill.     [She  opens  the  door  brusquely.] 

Haszard.  Let  Miss  Drysdale  stay  where  she  is. 
And  I  am  saying  your  conduct  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

MiLiCENT.  That  is  what  you  always  say  to  every 
one  who  contradicts  you. 

Haszard.  You  have  no  right  to  contradict  me. 
That  is  one  of  your  defects. 

MiLiCENT.  But  you  know,  father,  you  are  not 
faultless  yourself. 

Haszard.  I  have  no  defects.  Even  if  I  had,  it  is 
not  your  place  to  observe  them.  Your  mother  never 
did. 

MiLiCENT.  Then  my  mother  must  have  been  a 
very  foolish  woman. 

Nurse  [fearing  an  outburst].     Or  a  very  wise  one. 

Haszard  [to  Mrs.  Moray].  Which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  At  any  rate,  your  mother  was  good  to  me. 
You  are  not. 

Milicent.  No  woman  can  be  good  to  more  than 
one  man;  and  I  have  my  boy  and  my  husband  to  think 
of. 
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Haszard.  You  are  good  to  nobody — not  to  your 
husband,  not  even  to  Miss  Drysdale. 

Nurse  [to  avoid  retort].  To  other  women  no  woman 
can  be  good.    She  knows  them  too  well. 

MiLicEKT  [to  Nurse].  So  that  is  the  result  of 
allowing  you  to  become  too  famiHar  with  me. 

Haszard.  You  try  to  be  good  to  yourself  alone. 
All  your  unhappiness  arises  from  that.  At  least  that  is 
my  opinion  on  my  dying  bed. 

MiLicENT.  O  father!  You  always  talk  about 
your  dying  bed  when  you  can^t  have  your  own  way. 

Haszard.  I  am  tired  of  this  talk,  tired  of  every- 
thing. Ease  my  pillow.  [To  Mrs.  Moray,  who  comes 
to  his  relief.]    Let  be.     I  am  speaking  to  the  nurse. 

MiLiCENT.  Oh,  well;  if  you  prefer  a  hired  nurse  to 
your  own  daughter,  I  might  as  well  go  back  to  bed. 
[She  goes  out,  much  relieved.] 

Nurse  [attending  to  her  business].  There.  I  would 
be  as  kind  as  any  woman  can. 

Haszard.     You  would  make  a  fine  wife  for  a  man. 

Nurse.  Thanks.  I  never  marry  my  patients. 
It  is  easier  to  find  a  fine  wife  than  a  good  husband. 

Haszard.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  became  a 
nurse  ? 

Nurse.  I  became  a  nurse  because  I  had  not  the 
luck  to  become  a  parasite,  or  minister  to  one  man^s 
pleasure  rather  than  to  the  needs  of  those  who  suffer. 

Haszard.  Give  me  a  drink.  There;  what  a  lovely 
mother  you  would  make.     [She  puts  the  glass  to  his  lips.] 

Nurse.  Thanks  again.  The  men  I  see  no  longer 
desire  that  their  wives  shall  be  mothers;  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  something  less. 

Haszard.     It  was  not  so  in  my  time. 

Nurse.     But  you  were  brought  up  on  the  land. 

Haszard.  And  all  these  years  I  have  been  like  a 
grown  tree  transplanted.  Neither  I  nor  my  daughter 
have  taken  root  in  this  arid  soil. 
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Nurse.  There  is  yet  time  for  you  to  go  back  to 
the  land. 

Haszard.     Yes — s.     To  the  earth  you  mean. 

Nurse.     But  you  are  feeUng  better? 

Haszard.  If  you  think  so,  telephone  to  the  office 
to  have  the  notary  come.     I  have  some  writing  to  do. 

Nurse.  I  should  hke  to  speak  to  the  doctor  first. 
He  will  be  here  presently. 

Haszard  [irritably].  This  is  none  of  his  affair.  I 
am  going  to  change  my  will. 

Nurse  [temporizing].  So  that  the  money  you  leave 
will  do  as  little  harm  as  possible. 

Haszard.    I  am  yet  its  master. 

Nurse.  And  you  are  afraid  to  turn  it  out  upon  the 
world  to  ravage  like  a  wild  beast  unchecked. 

Haszard.  It  will  complete  the  ruin  of  my  daughter. 
It  is  to  her  I  have  willed  it. 

Nurse.  Well,  give  it  to  charity.  Then  it  is 
only  upon  the  poor  it  will  bring  ruin;  and  you  do  not 
care  for  them. 

Haszard.  It  is  all  I  have  to  show  for  my  life's 
work.     It  is  hard  to  see  it  go  to  strangers. 

Nurse.     There  is  your  son-in-law. 

Haszard.  He  is  a  Professor,  and  of  Economics 
too;  he  might  know  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Nurse.    And  he  is  not  a  stranger.     [Sits  down,] 

Haszard.  I  must  choose  for  her  between  industry 
and  idleness. 

Nurse.  Mrs.  Moray  might  yet  find  happiness  in 
occupation. 

Haszard.  You  are  quite  right.  The  existence  of 
women  depends  upon  their  usefulness  in  the  world. 

Nurse.     That  is  true  of  men  also. 

Haszard.  I  always  led  a  life  of  hardship  and 
self-denial. 

Nurse.  You  denied  yourself  the  things  you  had  no 
taste  for,  and  worked  because  you  knew  no  better. 
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Haszard.  And  as  a  result  my  daughter  has  had 
to  deny  herself  nothing. 

Nurse.  The  fault  then  is  yours.  You  have  been 
an  adventurer;  she  has  been  your  female  companion; 
and  both  of  you  a  burden  upon  the  men  who  work. 

Haszard.     Nurse,  you  speak  too  plain. 

Nurse.  I  speak  in  defence  of  Mrs.  Moray.  [She 
moves  about  the  room.] 

Haszard.  There  is  no  excuse  for  her  restlessness 
and  discontent. 

Nurse.  Her  vagaries  and  weariness  are  merely 
a  blind  striving  for  a  place  in  the  fictitious  life  which 
you  created. 

Haszard.     I  provided  her  with  every  pleasure. 

Nurse.  With  every  pleasure  but  work;  and  she 
knows  that  as  a  creature  of  pleasure  she  is  bound  to 
perish. 

Haszard.  I  did  my  best.  I  provided  a  husband 
for  her.  In  my  time  that  was  the  sovereign  remedy 
against  the  vapours  in  women. 

Nurse.    Was  that  quite  fair  to  Professor  Moray? 

Haszard.  I  will  make  amends  to  him  as  soon  as 
I  recover.  For  her  the  only  refuge  is  obedience  and 
the  way  of  religion.  She  cannot  find  it  in  these  vicious 
surroundings.  She  will  go  back  to  the  land  where  she 
belongs,  if  my  money  has  any  authority. 

Nurse.  It  is  a  way  for  women — for  those  who 
find  it. 

Haszard.  In  it  they  and  we  find  forgiveness  of 
our  sins.     God  forgive  us  all. 

Nurse.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  sin  and  be  forgiven 
than  not  to  sin  at  all. 

Haszard.      Do  you  make  any  profession  of  reKgion? 

Nurse.  This  is  my  profession  of  religion:  the 
profession  of  a  nurse. 

Haszard.  You  ought  to  make  an  open  profession, 
the  way  I  did. 
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Nurse.     What  way  was  that  ? 

Haszard.     I  took  over  the  mortgage  on  the  church, 
and  closed  it  up. 

Nurse.     I  should  say  that  was  a  profession  of  irre- 
ligion. 

Haszard.     I    have  always  been  a  religious  man; 
they  were  hypocrites;  they  disagreed  with  me. 

Nurse.     Is  that  profession  now  a  comfort  to  you  ? 

Haszard.     This  is  no  time  for  destroying  my  faith. 
I  am  weary.     I  wish  John  were  here. 

Nurse.  Professor  Moray  is  expected  any  moment. 
I  telegraphed  for  him. 

Haszard.  You  had  no  right  to  destroy  his  holiday 
on  my  account. 

Nurse.  He  has  been  away  for  two  weeks.  This 
was  the  day  for  his  return. 

SwABEY  enters. 

SwABEY.     Mr.  Moray  is  here. 

Haszard.     Tell  him  to  come  in. 

SwABEY.     At  least,  he  says  he  is  Mr.  Moray. 

Haszard.  Do  what  you  are  told,  and  don't  con- 
tradict me. 

SwABEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  will  see  for  yourself. 
[Goes  out,] 

Haszard.  That  man  wants  cooling  down.  This  is 
my  daughter's  doing, — having  a  man  in  the  house  to  do 
the  work  of  a  girl.     He  ought  to  be  following  the  plough. 

SwABEY  enters. 

SwABEY  [with  impudent  irony].  Mr.  Moray,  sir. 
[Goes  out.] 

Gavin  Moray  enters  from  the  back. 

Gavin  Moray  is  a  little,  old  man  with  the  easy  attitude 
which  comes  Jrom  standing  habitually  on  one^s  own 
land,  and  the  excellent  manners  which  are  governed  by 
an  observant  mind  and  a  good  heart. 
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Haszard.  He  appears  to  have  aged  a  good  deal  in 
two  weeks. 

Nurse  [regarding  the  stranger].  I  am  afraid  there  is 
some  mistake,  sir. 

G.  Moray.  It  is  no  mistake  of  mine.  I  came  to 
see  my  son. 

Haszard.  It's  his  father,  my  old  friend.  How  are 
you,  Gavin?  I  am  not  very  well  myself.  [They  shake 
hands  with  some  restraint.] 

G.  Moray.     I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  condition. 

Haszard.  It  is  nothing  but  weakness.  I  had  an 
accident  yesterday.  The  doctors  pretend  I  am  sick.  It 
is  their  way. 

Nurse.  I  am  sorry,  sir;  but  the  doctor's  orders 
are  that  Mr.  Haszard  is  not  to  see  visitors. 

G.  Moray.     And  who  is  this  young  woman? 

Haszard.     This  is  Miss  Drysdale,  the  nurse. 

G.  Moray.  Good  morning,  ma'am.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  required  a  nurse  in  the  family  after  all 
these  years.  She  seems  a  healthy  young  woman.  Has 
she  been  unfortunate? 

Haszard.     No,  no.     Not  that  kind. 

G.  Moray.  Surely  Miss  Drysdale  will  excuse  me. 
I  meant  no  disrespect,  miss. 

Nurse.  On  the  contrary,  you  do  me  too  much 
honour;  and  if  you  have  finished  discussing  my  private 
affairs,  I  am  afraid  I  must  remind  you  of  the  doctor's 
orders. 

G.  Moray.  The  woman  is  right,  Benjamin,  I  will 
go. 

Haszard.  Stay  where  you  are.  No  doctor  will 
give  me  orders  against  seeing  the  only  friend  I  have  left 
in  the  world. 

SwABEY  enters. 

SwABEY.     Dr.  Mostyn  has  come,  Miss. 
Haszard.     Let  him  wait.     Sit  down,  Gavin.     I  will 
have  liberty  in  my  own  house.     [Miss  Drysdale  and 
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SwABEY  go  out.  Gavin  Moray  sits  down  on  the  arm  of 
the  couch  with  some  embarrassment.]  How  are  they  at 
home? 

G.  Moray.  I  have  no  home.  The  woman  makes 
the  home;  and  she  has  been  taken  away  from  me. 

Haszard.  I  understand  you  first  rate.  I  had  the 
same  experience.  It  was  the  worst  piece  of  business  I 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  When  did  it  happen, 
and  why  did  you  not  let  us  know? 

G.  Moray.  It  was  very  sudden.  I  did  write  to 
John,  but  it  seems  he  has  been  away.  I  see  my  letter 
on  the  desk. 

Haszard.  He  is  expected  at  any  moment,  and  in 
the  meantime  you  will  have  some  breakfast. 

G.  Moray.  I  had  my  morning  meal  at  the  railway 
sta-tion. 

Haszard.  You  should  have  come  here  as  soon  as 
you  arrived. 

G.  Moray.  It  suited  me  best  as  it  was.  You  take 
your  breakfast  when  you  ought  to  be  taking  your  dinner, 
and  your  dinner  when  you  ought  to  be  going  to  bed. 

Haszard.  I  can't  help  it.  That's  the  system.  But 
I  will  break  free  as  soon  as  I  am  well. 

G.  Moray.  This  morning  I  got  everything  I  didn't 
want,  and  paid  a  high  price  for  worse  food  than  ever  I 
gave  away  for  nothing.     I  told  the  young  woman  so. 

Haszard.  That  is  only  one  example  of  many.  It 
makes  me  long  to  end  my  days  where  I  began  them. 

G.  Moray.  I  cannot  see  how  you  endure  to  live 
amongst  people  who  are  so  stupid  that  the  places  they 
design  and  build  for  the  purpose  of  eating  in  are  the  last 
places  in  the  world  where  a  man  can  eat  in  comfort,  and 
with  no  provision  whatever  for  making  one's  morning 
worship  of  God. 

Haszard.  I  never  felt  that  need  myself,  and  I  will 
soon  be  done  with  the  world — town  and  country  of  it. 

G.  Moray.     Is  my  son  content? 
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Haszard.  Certainly  my  daughter  is  not.  She 
suffers  and  does  not  know  why. 

G.  Moray.  Then  they  must  both  be  unhappy. 
Can  we  not  save  them?  It  is  for  that  reason  I  am  here. 
I  am  alone,  and  I  want  my  son. 

Haszard.  I  was  debating  the  matter  in  my  mind 
when  you  came  in.  Will  you  sell  back  the  old  place? — 
my  father's  place. 

G.  Moray.  No,  but  I  will  give  it  to  them.  Will 
they  come  to  live  on  it? 

Haszard.     I  will  see  to  that.     I  will  make  it  a  con- 
dition; and  I  may  tell  you,  Gavin,  you  will  be  no  loser, 
nor  they  either.     There  is  enough  for  all. 
Miss  Drysdale  enters. 

Nurse.  Your  room  is  ready,  Mr.  Moray.  Shall  I 
show  you  the  way? 

G.  Moray.  Good-bye,  Benjamin.  We  must  do 
as  we  are  told.  But  if  the  young  woman  will  allow  me, 
I  will  go  first  to  the  railway  station  for  my  bag.  [Goes 
out] 

Dr.  Mostyn  enters  from  the  back. 

Dr.  Mostyn  is  a  young  man,  with  an  impassive  shaven 
face,  quite  non-committal.,  ready  to  meet  any  whim  of 
any  patient  as  part  of  his  business;  but  definite  when 
decision  is  required.  He  is  devoid  of  the  usual  wiles 
of  the  family  physician,  depends  on  knowledge  rather 
than  on  effusive  sympathy;  he  is  serene  and  good 
humoured;  and  in  his  morning  dress,  which  is 
extremely  well  cut  from  dark-blue,  heavy  serge,  he 
shows  confidence  and  competency. 
Doctor.  How  are  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Haszard? 
Haszard.     It  is  your  business  to  find  out  how  I 

am.     Then  I  can  check  your  statements  by  my  own 

feelings. 

Doctor.    Well,  let  us  begin  by  feeling  the  pulse. 
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Haszard.  I  have  had  the  pulse  felt  these  twenty- 
years  and  never  could  ascertain  that  it  did  any  good. 
It  is  not  the  pulse  that  is  troubling  me;  it  is  the  breathing. 

Doctor.  Let  us  go  through  the  form  and  see 
what  information  it  will  yield.  [Feels  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist.] 

Haszard.  It  must  be  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 
I  want  the  facts.     Well,  how  is  it  ? 

Doctor.     It  is  not  very  good. 

Haszard.     Is  it  worse  than  it  was  last  night  ? 

Doctor.     I  think  it  is. 

Haszard.  Make  sure.  Look  on  the  woman's 
paper.     She  has  the  record  for  every  three-hour  period. 

Nurse  [reads]:  Ninety;  ninety-six;  a  hundred; 
a  hundred  and  four;  a  hundred  and  twelve. 

Haszard.     And  what  is  the  quotation  now  ? 

Doctor.     A  hundred  and  twenty. 

Haszard.  There  is  a  market  to  trade  in.  Let 
me  up. 

Doctor.     But  you  are  very  ill. 

Haszard.     Well,  am  I  getting  better  ? 

Doctor.     No,  I  do  not  think  you  are. 

Haszard.  Then  a  man  might  as  well  be  up  and 
about  as  lying  here  with  loss  of  his  time  and  in  such  a 
market,  too, — thirty  points  over  night.  Nurse,  get 
my  clothes. 

Doctor.    You  are  too  ill. 

Haszard.  I  am  not  sick.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
weakness  and  shortness  of  breath  I  would  be  as  well 
as  ever  I  was. 

Doctor.  We  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  conditions. 

Haszard.     What  are  you  doing  ? 

Doctor.  We  are  giving  you  medicine  and  trying 
to  keep  you  still. 

Haszard.  And  yet  according  to  your  own  state- 
ment I  am  growing  worse. 
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Doctor.     We  are  doing  our  best. 

Haszard.  Yes;  and  I  suppose  the  young  man  who 
brought  me  home  in  the  ambulance  after  I  fell  on  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  was  doing  his  best.  He  ruined 
my  business — did  more  mischief  in  a  minute  than  I  can 
repair  in  the  rest  of  my  life-time. 

Doctor.  That  was  the  best  thing,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done. 

Haszard.  Many  a  man  is  in  gaol  for  doing  what 
he  thought  best.  You  are  all  doing  what  you  think 
best;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  reduced  to  this 
condition. 

Doctor.     Now  let  me  listen  to  the  heart. 

Haszard.     I  tell  you  it  is  not  the  heart;  it  is  the  legs. 

Doctor.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  to  bring 
them  to  life  again. 

Haszard  Let  be.  They  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  earth  already. — Yes-s.  Do  what  you  can  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  body. 

Doctor.  Turn  over  a  little  and  let  me  listen  to 
the  chest. 

Haszard.  I  cannot  turn  over.  I  am  like  a  ship 
at  sea.  I  must  lie  on  an  even  keel.  If  I  were  to  turn 
over  by  four  inches  I  should  founder  entirely. 

SwABEY  enters  from  the  back, 

SwABEY.  Professor  Moray  wishes  to  know  if  he 
may  come  in. 

Haszard.  He  is  not  more  anxious  to  see  me  than 
I  am  to  see  him.  He  has  been  away  for  two  weeks. 
What  time  is  it  ? 

Nurse.     It  is  now  nine  fifty. 

Haszard.  And  the  market  opens  in  ten  minutes. 
I  must  be  off.     Come  in. 

SwABEY  goes  out. 

Doctor.  If  you  insist  on  talking  business,  I  will 
give  you  a  little  stimulant.  [Nurse  brings  a  hypodermic 
needle.] 
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Haszard.  No,  no,  I  have  seen  too  many  men 
taking  stimulants  whilst  they  were  talking  business. 
A  mouthful  of  brandy,  perhaps,  in  a  case  of  sickness; 
but  not  the  little  needle.  I  am  not  of  the  mind  to  have 
my  constitution  ruined.  Give  me  the  dish.  [Nurse 
administers  stimulant.] 

Professor  Moray  enters  from  the  back. 

Professor  Moray  is  a  middle-aged  many  and,  though  a 

professor,   is  free  from   any   suggestion   of  futility. 

His  rugged  face,  sturdy,  though  stooping,  figure,  are 

well  set  out  by  the  clothes  of  heavy  tweed  which  he 

wears. 

Moray.     You  are  up.     You  must  be  better. 

Haszard.  That  is  a  mere  market  statement  to 
create  confidence. 

Doctor.     He  ought  to  be  in  bed. 

Haszard.     It  is  not  your  fault  if  I  am  not. 

Moray.    But  you  are  better? 

Haszard.    That  is  the  doctor's  business.    Ask  him. 

Doctor.    No,  he  is  not. 

Haszard.    Well,  am  I  worse? 

Doctor.    I  am  afraid  you  are. 

Haszard.  Afraid?  There  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of. 

Doctor.    Well,  you  are  worse. 

Haszard.  I  know  I  am.  I  want  to  sleep. 
Doctor,  does  the  heart  ever  go  to  sleep  ? 

Doctor.    No. 

Haszard.  There  you  are  wrong  again.  This  one 
soon  will.  [To  Moray].  Come  near  me.  It  was  very 
good  of  you  to  break  your  holiday  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
me.  How  did  you  enjoy  it?  How  is  the  boy  ?  I  wish 
I  could  advise  that  he  be  taken  into  the  business.  But 
he  would  be  of  no  use, — too  upright,  too  honourable. 
He  might  make  a  farmer  with  his  strong  body.  His 
mother  will  make  an  excellent  farmer's  wife. 
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Moray.  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  one  to  propose 
that  she  return  to  the  land. 

Haszard.  I  would  propose  it  fast  enough  if  I 
were  stronger, — and  compel  it  too. 

Moray.     Shall  I  ask  Milicent  to  come  in  ? 

Haszard  [excitedly].  No,  no.  There  might  be  some 
diflference  of  opinion,  and  a  man  likes  to  die  in  peace. 

Moray  [with  tactfulness],  Hugo  is  a  good,  strong 
boy. 

Haszard.  Goodness  won't  help  him  much  in  the 
Street.  Where  would  I  have  been  any  time  these  fifty 
years  if  that  was  all  I  had  to  depend  upon  ? 

Moray.    You  have  always  been  good  to  your  own. 

Haszard.  I  am  talking  of  the  market.  The  doctor 
tells  me  it  is  strong.     Reach  me  the  tape. 

Doctor.     You  must  not  try  to  read. 

Haszard.     Let  me  feel  it  then. 

Nurse  [handing  him  the  end  of  the  ^Uape^^  from 
the  silent  ''ticker/^  which  he  makes  no  attempt  to  read]. 
Here  is  your  comfort. 

Haszard.  The  market  is  running  away  so  fast  I 
could  not  get  out  quick  enough  to  lose  even  if  I  were 
on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange. 

Moray.     The  market  must  take  care  of  itself. 

Haszard.  A  rising  market  is  good  for  dying  on. 
The  only  question  I  am  debating  in  my  own  mind  is 
whether  I  should  not  wait  over  to  put  those  scoundrels 
on  the  street,  who  tried  to  squeeze  me  yesterday. 

Moray.  We  may  well  leave  them  to  the  chance 
of  the  game;  you  often  said  those  who  sell  short  make 
for  stability  in  the  economy  of  finance. 

Haszard.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  man 
who  has  a  boil  and  the  man  who  is  squeezing  it. 

Moray.     But  in  the  end  pain  comes  to  all. 

Haszard.  My  pain  is  nearly  over.  Do  the  best 
you  can.  You  were  better  to  me  than  a  son.  But 
you  are  a  fool.     I  was  a  fool,  too.    Look  how  I  managed 
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my  daughter;  how  you  managed  your  wife.  I  thought 
I  could  help  you  both;  and  now  it  is  too  late.     Yes-s. 

Moray.     This  is  sudden  and  most  unexpected. 

Doctor.  I  told  them  yesterday  that  he  should 
not  have  gone  to  his  office. 

Moray.  And  when  I  left  two  weeks  ago  he  was 
looking  so  strong. 

Doctor.     Nurse,  go  and  fetch  Mrs.  Moray. 

Nurse  leaves  and  returns 
with  Mrs.  Moray  from  left. 

MiLiCENT.     Why  did  you  not  call  me  earlier  ? 

Nurse  [with  elaborate  untruthfulness].  I  did  not  wish 
to  awaken  you.     You  were  late  last  night. 

MiLicENT.  He  is  not  very  ill,  is  he  ? — And  me 
not  by  his  side. 

Haszard.     Nurse,  lift  my  head. 

Nurse.     Is  that  better  ? 

Haszard.  This  is  it. — Yes-s.  [Nurse  places  white 
screen  quickly.] 

MiLiCENT  [in  front  of  screen].  Oh,  John.  You 
are  always  away  when  there  is  trouble. 

Moray  [standing  opposite  to  her].  You  mean,  there 
is  always  trouble  when  I  am  away. 

MiLiCENT.  Yes;  and  when  you  are  at  home,  too. 
It  is  upon  me  the  burden  falls. 

Moray.     I  will  do  what  I  can  to  ease  you. 

MiLiCENT.     This  new  tenderness  is  very  suspicious. 

Moray.  Will  you  not  accept  kindness  when  it 
is  offered  ? 

MiLiCENT.  That  depends  on  the  motive  which 
prompts  it. 

Moray.     How  could  I  not  be  sorry  ? 

MiLiCENT.  You  offer  me  now  the  attention  which 
once  you  lavished  on  my  rich  father.  I  discern  the 
motive.     I  reject  the  advance. 
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Moray.  This  occasion  is  fitting  for  more  worthy 
thoughts.     Death  exacts  silence  at  least. 

MiLiCENT.     He  cannot  be  dying! 

Doctor  [as  he  and  the  nurse  emerge  from  opposite 
sides  of  screen].     He  is  dead. 

the  curtain  falls.    end  of  sc.  i. 

Andrew  Macphail 


TO  A  YOUNG  BRIDE 

Slight,  with  the  grace  of  hlies  in  the  dew, 

Pale  golden  hair,  truth-teUing  lips,  and  eyes 

Of  the  May  heavens'  softest,  kindliest  blue; 

Winsome  and  tender,  gravely  sweet,  and  wise. 

A  nature  fine,  compact  of  harmonies, 

Which  with  the  growing  years  in  measure  grew 
To  a  new  depth,  a  richness  ever  new, 

And  from  which  fuller  melodies  shall  rise. 

Now  those  who  love  you  and  have  longest  known 
Your  soft  perfections  in  their  sweetness  all. 

Pray  that  God's  blessing  on  your  head  may  fall 
In  passing  to  a  roof -tree  of  your  own — 

That  small,  fair  head,  so  comely  and  so  bright, — 

To  be  its  centre  and  its  guiding  light. 

Archibald  MacMechaNj 


MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

HTHE  idea  which  hes  at  the  root  of  the  term  '^university'' 
is  that  of  a  place  where  a  universahty  of  knowledge  is 
taught.  In  mediaeval  times  the  great  European  universities 
which  then  arose  were  regarded  as  places  for  the  dispensing 
of  universal  and  catholic  knowledge,  in  all  its  then  known 
branches.  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  and  the  rest  were  the 
'^  dispensaries  of  the  souP'  for  their  respective  peoples.  In 
the  conception  of  the  university  idea  in  the  west,  the  influence 
of  the  analogy  of  the  great  mediaeval  trade  guilds  is  very  mark- 
ed. In  the  same  manner,  for  instance,  as  the  guild  of  the 
silversmiths  in  any  particular  country  controlled  the  output, 
the  import,  and  export  of  silver,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
locked  up  within  its  own  trade  union  all  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  working  in  this  material,  so  was  the  mediaeval  university  a 
close  corporation,  jealous  of  its  prerogatives  and  narrowly 
scanning  the  horizon  for  the  appearance  of  possible  trade 
rivals.  The  more  illustrious  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were,  in  fact,  not  only  great  teaching  bodies,  but  also  presumed 
to  control  the  output  of  knowledge  itself.  From  their  mutual 
bickerings  and  the  discord  which  occasionally  arose  between 
the  clerk  and  the  layman  grew  trouble  for  the  mediaeval 
monarch,  which  finds  a  close  parallel,  for  example,  in  England, 
in  the  economic  strife  often  fomented  for  their  own  purposes 
by  the  different  trade  guilds. 

In  those  times  the  university  could  rightly  claim  that  it 
was  prepared  to  lecture  on  everything,  because,  after  all,  the 
body  of  teachable  knowledge  was  not  then  so  very  great.  There 
were  no  national  literatures  in  England,  France,  or  Germany; 
classical  knowledge  was  limited  to  a  few  writings  of  Aristotle 
interpreted  in  a  most  un- Aristotelian  spirit;  it  was  not  neces- 
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sary  even  for  a  scholar  to  know  any  language  save  Latin,  in 
addition  to  his  own.  Medicine  was  still  in  its  swaddling 
clothes;  applied  science  did  not  exist;  there  was  nothing  like 
the  diversity  of  legal  systems  and  legal  practice  that  there  is 
to-day.  Even  somewhat  later  it  was  not  altogether  an  idle 
boast  of  Bacon^s  when  he  took  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province. 
With  the  Renaissance  there  came  of  course  a  change;  the 
veil  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  treasures  of  classical  art  and 
literature  were  found  behind  it.  A  great,  new  wave  of  learn- 
ing, which  is  only  now  beginning  to  show  signs  of  ebbing,  set 
in  over  the  western  world,  and  in  its  wake  came  new  literatures 
written  in  the  national  tongue.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  needed  the  humanistic  influence  of  the  revival  of 
classical  learning  to  quicken  into  life  the  new  national  literary 
consciousness  of  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  With  the 
consequent  predominance  of  classical  studies  in  Europe  for 
the  next  four  centuries,  a  new  content  came  gradually  to  be 
given  to  the  concept  of  a  university.  The  university  was  now 
conceived  of  as  the  place  of  higher  learning,  where  the  boy  went 
to  complete  his  studies,  already  begun  in  their  lower  stages  at 
college.  Such  was  the  experience  of  young  English  scholars 
going  up  from  the  colleges  of  Winchester  or  Eton  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Gradually,  however,  with 
the  opening  up  of  fresh  fields  of  human  knowledge,  with  the 
growth  of  medicine,  and  with,  in  particular,  the  great  strides 
made  by  applied  science  and  technical  education  in  general,  a 
new  type  of  institution  began  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
educational  stage,  alongside  of  the  older  communities  of  learn- 
ing. Sometimes  the  two  types  grew  up  side  by  side,  the  newer 
grouping  itself  around  the  old,  which  latter,  though  nominally 
the  centre,  the  '^ crown  and  flower'^  of  the  educational  edifice, 
came  often  to  be  overshadowed,  if  not  altogether  smothered, 
by  its  lusty  offshoots.  In  too  many  a  North  American  uni- 
versity the  arts  faculty  is  the  flower  without  the  crown  among 
her  bevy  of  '^nouveau  riche'^  and  somewhat  parvenu  sisters. 
Educational  relations  became  a  trifle  embittered,  not  to  say 
acrimonious.     The  terms  ^'college"  and  '^ university''  were 
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bandied  about,  alternatively  as  terms  of  reproach  and  as 
aspired  to  titles  of  honour.  The  purpose  of  this  preamble  is 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  university  has  never  disclaimed 
the  privilege,  which  is  hers,  of  teaching  something  of  every- 
thing as  well  as  the  correlative  everything  of  something.  That 
is  alike  her  pride  and  her  obligation. 

There  is,  however,  one  notable  exception  in  the  curriculum 
of  even  the  most  comprehensive  university  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
military  training  finds  no  part  therein,  and  it  is  alike  a  proof 
and  an  effect  of  the  inherent  conservatism  of  the  university 
tradition  that  this  omission  should  survive  in  so  many  cases, 
even  unto  this  present  day.  The  reason  for  this  exclusion  of 
military  subjects  from  the  teachings  of  the  mediaeval  university 
are,  of  course,  not  far  to  seek.  The  profession  and  bearing  of 
arms  were  then  so  universal  as  not  to  need  specialized  localiza- 
tion in  any  one  place,  particularly  in  one  where  the  caste-like 
distinction  between  clerk  and  layman  was  most  marked. 
That  certain  elements  of  martial  aspect  were  not  altogether 
excluded,  however,  is  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Oxford,  with  its  town-and-gown  riots  and  its  archery 
competitions,  both  more  or  less  sanctioned  by  the  university 
authorities.  Paris,  with  its  organized  feuds  among  the  dif- 
ferent ''nations^'  of  the  scholars,  comes  also  readily  to  mind. 
There  was  no  lack  of  military  training  there,  nor  again  at 
Oxford,  where,  when  Charles  I  made  it  the  royal  headquarters 
and  as  such  it  was  besieged  by  the  Parhamentarians,  the  under- 
graduates formed  themselves  into  companies  and  practised 
assiduously  with  pike  and  musket  in  the  college  gardens. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  until 
quite  recent  years,  training  or  teaching  in  military  subjects, 
as  distinct  from  more  or  less  spasmodic  outbursts  of  mihtary 
enthusiasm,  was  conspicuous  by  it  absence  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  colleges  and  universities.  Professional  military  training 
of  officers  was  confined  to  the  great  military  academies,  such 
as  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  in  England,  St.  Cyr  and  L^ecole 
Polytechnique  Militaire  in  France,  and  West  Point  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  natural  result  of  this  segregation  of  education  for 
the  commissioned  ranks  is  to  be  seen  best  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  with  her  comparatively  small  professional  army.  The 
average  age  of  entrance  of  a  subaltern  into  the  British  army  is 
probably  now  about  twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  a  good  deal  less, 
and  still  is  so  in  many  cases;  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  it  was 
quite  common  to  find  ensigns  and  cornets  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
The  consequence  was  and  is,  that  the  young  British  officer 
joins  his  corps  or  regiment  with  only  a  period  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  spent  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  having  elapsed  since  he 
left  school.  However  necessary  and  advisable  it  may  be  in 
the  case  of  the  army  to  catch  them  young,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  result  of  this  process  is  a  certain  similarity  of  type 
throughout  the  commissioned  ranks.  A  young  officer  joining 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances,  moreover,  can  have  ac- 
quired but  little  non-professional  education  to  counteract  a 
certain  rigidity  of  outlook  which  will  probably  not  be  lessened 
by  his  after-career  in  the  army.  The  point  which  is  being 
elaborated  here  will  be  best  appreciated  by  any  one  who 
pauses  to  consider  for  a  moment  how  many  of  the  best  works 
on  military  subjects  are  produced  by  civiHans,  principally 
by  lawyers. 

The  case  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  where  the 
regular  army  is  relatively  even  smaller,  is  saved  from  being 
infinitely  worse  by  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  graduation 
at  West  Point  is  twenty-four.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
students  at  West  Point  to  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
second  year  in  a  university  before  entering  the  military 
academy  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  alternative 
sources  of  supply  of  second  lieutenants  in  the  United  States 
are  through  the  auxiliary  forces  and  from  the  ranks.  Both 
these  sources,  as  always,  tend  to  a  higher  average  in  the 
entrance  age ;  even  though  only  two  years'  service  is  demand- 
ed as  an  irreducible  minimum  from  the  private  who  aspires 
to  a  commission  in  the  American  army. 

A  change,  however,  came  over  the  situation  in  England 
as  the  result  of  the  Boer  War,  a  change  which  has  not  yet 
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worked  itself  out.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  the 
effect  of  immediately  increasing  the  recruiting  in  such 
university  and  school  cadet  corps  as  were  then  in  existence. 
Even  to-day  persons  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  '^service'' 
who  then  gained  their  first  experience  of  the  transient  nature 
of  military  glory  when  they  ran  away  from  school  and 
preened  themselves  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day  at  the  local 
dep6t  in  all  the  glories  of  prospective  drummer  boys,  until 
rescued  from  the  yearning  mouth  of  war  by  their  irate  head- 
masters, these  latter,  often,  sad  to  relate,  themselves  officers 
in  the  school  contingent. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  too,  sent  forth 
many  undergraduates  to  the  war,  some  of  whom  passed  direct 
from  the  field  into  the  regular  army.  In  fact,  the  years 
1899-1902  were  marked  by  a  recrudescence  of  interest  in 
things  military  in  England,  which  was  distinctly  visible  in 
all  classes  of  society.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  universities,  where  it  looked  as  if  the 
sentimental  connexion  between  them  and  the  two  services 
was  once  more  to  be  revived,  which  had  been  exemplified  by 
such  cases  as  that  of  young  Robertson,  who  as  a  midshipman 
sat  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  boat  which  carried  Wolfe  and 
his  star  on  that  night  when  they  dropped  down  the  mighty 
river  beneath  the  heights  of  Quebec,  and  afterwards,  strange 
youth,  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow 
University. 

The  War  Office  took  full  advantage  of  the  reawakened 
military  enthusiasm  at  the  universities.  The  system  of 
granting  commissions  in  the  army  to  candidates  from  the 
universities  was  extended  and  elaborated,  until  now  there 
enters  the  army  annually  a  group  of  young  men  from  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  and  Dubhn. 
As,  on  the  average,  these  men  are  some  three  years  older 
than  the  boy  who  goes  up  from  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  and 
may,  indeed,  already  be  said  to  have  their  feet  upon  the 
second  rung  of  the  ladder  of  life,  they  are  granted  on  joining 
eighteen  months'  seniority  as  ^^ university  candidates.''    Nor 
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is  this  grant  undeserved.  The  university  candidate,  who 
must  be  in  possession  of  his  degree  or  at  least  of  three  years 
unblemished  attendance  at  the  university,  is  required  to 
pass  a  pretty  severe  examination  in  six  subjects,  namely, 
strategy  and  military  history,  tactics,  military  engineering, 
topography,  military  law  and  administration.  This  exam- 
ination is  considerably  harder  than  any  that  the  cadet  at 
Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  will  be  called  upon  to  pass. 

Naturally  the  chief  weakness  of  the  university  candidate 
lies  in  his  comparative  want  of  opportunity  to  acquire,  at  the 
university,  such  a  thorough  grasp  of  military  routine,  discip- 
line, and  drill,  as  is  forced  upon  the  cadet  at  a  purely  military 
academy.  That,  on  the  whole,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  War  Office,  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  entrance 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  is  proved  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  general  staff  in  raising  the  grant  of  seniority  before 
mentioned  from  a  year,  in  the  case  of  those  candidates  who 
had  taken  their  degree  with  first-class  honours,  to  eighteen 
months  for  all  university  candidates.  The  first-class  honours 
man  is  now  granted  an  additional  six  months'  seniority,  which 
brings  his  total  up  to  two  years  in  all:  a  striking  proof  of  the 
desire  of  the  general  staff  to  obtain  a  certain  number  of 
university-trained  officers  in  the  army.  So  far,  McGill  in 
Canada  and  Sydney  in  Australia  have  been  the  only  uni- 
versities in  the  Empire,  outside  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
to  offer  this  complete  course  for  university  candidates.  At 
McGill  the  lectures  have  had  a  great  success  in  awakening 
interest  in  their  subject-matter  among  the  students,  even  if 
not  many  have  gone  therefrom  into  the  regular  army. 

Among  his  more  directly  professional  requirements,  the 
university  candidate  must  be  an  ^^  efficient  member  of  the 
Officers  Training  Corps,  provided  that  there  is  such  an  organ- 
ization at  his  own  university.  The  mention  of  this  corps 
introduces  a  new  topic,  which  must  be  treated  at  some 
length,  particularly  in  view  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  extend  its  organization  to  Canada. 
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In  1907  Lord  Haldane,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
nominally  altered  the  British  auxiliary  military  system  by 
rechristening  the  old  volunteers  ^^Territorials'';  the  old 
militia  at  the  same  time  becoming  the  '^Special  Reserve." 
The  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  lay  in  the  bringing  closer  to- 
gether of  the  regular,  the  semi-regular,  and  the  purely 
volunteer  forces,  by  linking  each  line  battalion  of  the  regulars 
to  those  of  the  other  two  classes.  Essentially,  however,  it 
was  a  mere  change  in  nomenclature  and  gave  but  a  spasmodic 
encouragement  to  the  recruiting,  which  it  was  mainly  designed 
to  serve. 

More  tangible  results  were  obtained  as  the  result  of 
another  ^'innovation"  whereby  the  existing  cadet  corps  at 
the  British  schools  and  universities  were  made  to  change 
their  designation  to  that  of  contingents  of  the  new  Officers 
Training  Corps.  All  other  scholastic  units  formed  in  the 
future  were  to  be  included  in  this  novel  organization. 

The  main  object  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps,  and 
doubtless  the  one  which  will  be  most  emphasized  in  its 
establishment  in  Canada,  is  best  shown  in  the  statement  as 
to  '^  General  Principles,"  at  the  beginning  of  '^ Regulations 
for  Officers  Training  Corps"  (United  Kingdom)  1912,  pub- 
lished with  Army  Orders,  date  of  April  1st,  1912.  There 
it  is  stated,  ''The  primary  object  of  the  Officers  Training 
Corps  is  to  provide  students  at  schools  and  universities  with  a 
standardized  measure  of  elementary  military  training,  with 
a  view  to  their  eventually  applying  for  commissions  in  the 
Special  Reserve  of  officers,  or  the  Territorial  Force.  It 
should  therefore  be  understood  that  the  aim  of  every  uni- 
versity and  school  which  provides  a  contingent  for  the  Officers 
Training  Corps,  must  be  to  provide  as  many  officers  for  the 
Special  Reserve  of  officers  and  the  Territorial  Force  as 
possible.  The  degree  to  which  this  result  is  attained  will  be 
the  main  consideration  in  deciding  whether  the  Officers 
Training  Corps  as  a  whole,  or  any  individual  contingent 
which  forms  part  of  it,  are  respectively  giving  to  the  state 
an  adequate  return  for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  their 
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administration  and  training/'  It  is  a  fair  challenge;  let  us 
see  how  it  is  being  met  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh  University, 
which  is  selected  at  random  as  a  typical  example.  At 
Edinburgh  the  number  of  students  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  certificates  '^A''  and  ^'B/'  which  are  the 
peculiar  examinations  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps,  is, 
during  the  period  July,  1908,  to  September,  1913,  inclusive, 
301  for  ^^A,''  while  106  have  qualified  for  "B.''  In  the 
same  period,  at  this  university,  of  members  of  the  corps,  55 
took  commissions  in  the  Special  Reserve  and  34  in  the 
Territorial  Force.     These  figures  are  eloquent. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  then,  in  view  of  the  adoption  of  the 
system  in  Canada,  to  touch  lightly  upon  the  training  afforded 
by  the  Officers  Training  Corps.  I  shall  deal  briefly  with  the 
senior  contingents,  as  established  at  the  British  universities, 
and  shall  omit  the  junior  or  school  division  of  the  corps.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  permitted  to  have  Oxford  particularly  in  my 
mind's  eye  as  one  of  the  universities  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

A  recruit  cadet  joining  the  Oxford  University  Officers 
Training  Corps  is  required  to  be  efficient  at  the  end  of  his  first 
and  every  subsequent  year's  service.  To  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  ^^ efficiency"  he  must  put  in  annually  a  certain  number  of 
drills  of  forty-five  minutes  duration  each  (thirty  in  his  first  or 
*^ recruit"  year,  fifteen  in  subsequent  years).  He  must,  in 
addition,  fire  the  prescribed  musketry  course,  and  finally, 
most  important  of  all,  he  is  required  to  spend  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  days  in  camp,  out  of  the  total  fortnight  which 
his  unit  puts  in  there.  Credit  in  the  senior  division  of  the 
Officers  Training  Corps  is  allowed  for  work  already  done  at 
school  in  the  junior  contingent.  This  usually  takes  the  form 
of  the  remission  of  the  fifteen  extra  recruit  drills  which  the  un- 
trained man  has  to  undergo  in  his  first  year's  service.  Camp 
is  most  popular  with  all  the  corps,  and,  roughly,  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  strength  elects  to  spend  the  whole  period  of 
fourteen  days  there. 

In  1910  the  commanding  officer  was  Colonel  Eastwood, 
formerly  colonel  of  the  17th  Lancers,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
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Indian  and  South  African  service.  He  had  as  adjutant 
Captain  (now  Major)  MacLachlan,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  him- 
self a  graduate  of  Oxford.  Several  other  regular  officers  are 
now  attached  for  training,  both  in  camp  and,  during  the  winter, 
in  Oxford  itself,  to  the  different  arms  of  the  university  corps. 
There  is  also  a  full  staff  of  instructors  drawn  from  the  warrant 
and  non-commissioned  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  natural  result  of  all  this  interest  shown  by  the  author- 
ities in  the  university  corps  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  its 
popularity  among  the  undergraduates.  In  the  fall  of  1906, 
there  were  not  more  than  a  couple  of  companies  of  infantry  in 
the  old  cadet  corps  and  a  troop  of  so-called  cavalry,  which  were 
really  mounted  infantry,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  as  often 
on  the  ground  as  on  the  backs  of  their  horses.  In  1910  I  went 
into  camp  at  Aldershot  with  over  a  thousand  other  cadets 
from  Oxford  alone.  Cambridge  was  slightly  stronger.  To- 
day the  strength  of  the  Oxford  Corps  is  about  thirteen  hundred. 
There  is  not  only  a  battalion  of  infantry  but  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  a  medical  corps  with  field  ambulance  sections,  a 
machine  gun  section,  a  ^'section  of  artillery,"  and  a  signalling 
and  wireless  telegraphy  section.  In  other  words,  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  students  at  Oxford  are  now  en- 
rolled in  the  ranks  of  the  corps.  In  1910  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
when  reviewing  the  corps,  prophesied  that  a  full  realization  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  would  first  arise  at  the 
university.  His  forecast  would  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
realization.  Cadets  from  my  own  company  to-day  hold 
commissions  in  practically  every  branch  of  the  Special  Reserve, 
and  Yeomanry,  and  '^ Terriers'^  in  England.  They  are  to  be 
found  serving  with  the  regular  army,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  also  in  the  Indian  Army. 

From  the  above  it  will  perhaps  be  seen  that  the  English 
and  Scottish  universities  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  South 
African  war.  They  have  fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
correlating  their  energies  and  resources  to  the  needs  of  the 
nation  which  it  is  their  pride  and  duty  to  serve.  Oxford  in 
particular,  by  the  estabhshment  of  a  chair  of  military  history, 
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has  proclaimed  her  belief  that  the  study  of  war,  in  its  higher 
theoretical  aspects,  is  a  proper  function  of  the  university, 
having  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  time  as  well  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  her  own  undergraduates,  whether  they  be  future 
soldiers  or  present  students  of  history  in  general,  and  Napoleon^s 
campaigns  in  particular. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked  are  we  doing  in  Canada  in 
this  respect?  Not  much  in  the  past,  it  may  be  answered, 
though  there  are  signs  of  a  brighter  future.  So  far  the  great 
Canadian  universities  have  not  fully  awakened  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect,  although  they  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  General  Otter  has  recently  called 
attention  to  the  national  need  for  some  system  of  universal 
compulsory  service  in  our  universities.  This  may  be,  nay,  as 
General  Otter  says  so,  it  undoubtedly  is,  one  of  the  needs  of 
our  military  position,  but  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
a  nation  that  evidently  regards  military  service  as  a  burden, 
as  it  refuses  to  assume  it  itself,  has  no  right  to  inflict  this  self- 
same ^^ burden'^  on  the  youth  of  the  universities.  If  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  art  of  defending  one^s  country  in  case  of 
attack  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  burden,  and  not  as  a  duty  and  a 
privilege,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  slip  the 
impending  weight  from  their  own  shoulders  on  to  those  of 
certain  young  men  who,  often  as  the  result  of  self-privation 
and  their  own  industry,  are  managing  to  give  themselves  the 
advantage  of  a  college  education.  Universal  service,  if  it  is  to 
come,  must  be  equally  distributed,  and  university  authorities 
would  be  right  in  resisting  any  attempt  to  make  it  fall  ex- 
clusively upon  any  one  class  of  the  community,  the  members 
of  which  have  often  enough  to  do  to  meet  the  daily  require- 
ments made  upon  them  by  what  are  probably  the  four  most 
congested  and  critical  years  of  their  lives.  The  above  remarks 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  principle  of  '^noblesse  oblige '* 
should  not  meet  with  recognition  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
college  students. 

Existing  military  bodies  in  Canadian  universities  included, 
until  quite  recently,  sections  or  companies  of  field  engineers 
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at  Queen^s  and  at  Toronto,  a  few  cadet  corps  of  the  ordinary- 
type,  and  civilian  rifle  associations  at  some  other  colleges,  and 
that  was  all.  About  a  year  ago,  however,  as  the  result  of 
prolonged  negotiations  between  the  Militia  Department  and 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  leading  universities  in  Canada,  notably 
McGill,  it  was  decided  to  endeavour  to  form  at  the  different 
colleges  and  universities  of  Canada  contingents  of  a  new 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  ^'Canadian  Officers  Training 
Corps, '^  which  would  endeavour  to  do  for  Canada  what  has 
been  and  is  being  done  so  well  for  England.  It  was  proposed  to 
tap  the  hitherto  unexploited  resources  of  the  Canadian  uni- 
versities as  a  recruiting  ground  for  officers  for  the  active  militia 
of  Canada.  In  the  preliminary  stages  it  was  decided  to  take 
the  Officers  Training  Corps  organization  in  England  as  a 
prototype,  in  the  belief  that  such  modifications  as  might  be 
rendered  necessary  by  Canadian  university  conditions  would 
best  be  discovered  through  the  process  of  giving  the  scheme 
as  originally  conceived  a  thorough  trial.  After  all,  student 
nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over,  and  there  can  be  no 
experience  to  serve  as  the  touch-stone  of  error  until  a  start  is 
made  with  any  new  proposal.  Such  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps,  however,  as  may 
have  been  issued,  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  provisional; 
there  may  be  in  the  future  important  modifications  in  the 
scheme  as  originally  conceived.  The  whole  matter  is  at 
present  engaging  part  of  the  attention  of  Col.  Hughes,  Minister 
of  Militia  and  Defence,  himself  a  university  man,  and  has  not 
yet  been  placed  in  its  final  shape.  That  such  a  good  start  has 
already  been  made  with  the  scheme  is  due  largely  to  the  active 
interest  which  the  minister  has  taken  in  its  inception. 

McGill  University  was  the  first  institution  to  accept  the 
minister's  proposals  and  to  undertake  to  form  a  contingent  of 
the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps.  A  start  was  made 
there  last  year  with  two  companies  of  infantry  which,  even  as 
this  is  written,  are  being  raised  to  three.  The  foundation  of 
another  contingent  was  authorized  at  Laval  University  on 
April  15th,  1913.     This,  the  second  contingent  in  seniority. 
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is  also  the  first  in  point  of  numbers,  its  present  establishment 
of  three  companies  being  on  the  point  of  being  doubled. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  so  far  provision  has  only  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  infantry  units.  Doubtless  this  pohcy 
will  be  clearly  enunciated  and  adhered  to,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time.  It  would  appear  to  be  essentially  a  sound  one.  After 
all,  infantry  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  different  arms,  in 
the  existence  of  which  it  is  a  vital  factor.  Artillery  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  infantry,  for  example,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  infantry  presupposes  that  of  the  guns.  Moreover, 
infantry  is  the  least  highly  specialized  of  all  the  arms,  with 
little  technique  of  its  own,  in  the  same  sense  as  artillery  has. 
It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  in  the  production  of  infantry  that 
the  best  results  can  be  gained  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
The  Canadian  militia  needs  trained  infantry  officers  of  com- 
pany rank  probably  not  less  than  more  expensively  produced 
personnel.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  utilization  of  the 
ready-made  material,  which  universities  naturally  possess  in 
their  faculties  of  medicine  and  of  engineering,  for  the  formation 
of  companies  of  engineers  and  of  field  ambulance  sections, 
within  the  organization. 

So  far  the  training  of  the  Canadian  university  cadet  has 
proceeded  along  parallel  fines  to  that  of  his  brother  in  England. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  existing  examin- 
ations for  what  are  caUed,  respectively,  certificates  ^^A^'  and 
'^B.''  The  holder  of  these  certificates  is  entitled,  if  he  is 
otherwise  fitted,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  captain,  according 
to  the  certificate  he  holds,  in  the  active  mihtia  of  Canada. 
Perhaps,  however,  some  modification  of  this  system  may  be 
expected  in  the  near  future,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing these  examinations  more  into  line  with  the  ordinary  ex- 
aminations for  lieutenant  and  capt  ain  in  the  militia.  The  point 
to  notice  is  that  here,  even  more  than  in  England,  the  Officers 
Training  Corps  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  the  means  of 
the  training  of  oflScers  for  the  Canadian  army.  It  is  hoped  in 
time  to  establish  a  contingent  in  every  college  and  university 
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of  Canada.  Applications  and  requests  for  information  are 
received  by  the  Department  of  Militia,  from  day  to  day, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

The  scheme  outlined  above  has  latley  received  fresh 
impetus  from  the  proposals  of  Major  Leonard,  who,  though 
working  on  different  lines  from  Col.  Hughes,  seems  to  have 
come  to  much  the  same  conclusion.  Major  Leonard  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Kingston,  and  it  is 
not  on  record  that  he  has  found  his  early  military  training 
anything  but  an  asset,  even  in  his  civil  pursuits.  His  proposal, 
briefly,  is  to  aid  the  government,  with  great  generosity,  in 
doing  for  others,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  was  done  for  himself. 
With  this  aim  in  view  he  proposes  to  devote  $500,000  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  near  the  grounds  of  Queen^s  University. 
On  this  land  he  will  build  dormitories  for  a  certain  number  of 
students,  the  sole  condition  of  residence  therein,  which  will  be 
free,  being  that  the  occupants  shall  engage  to  spend  six  hours 
a  week  in  military  work  of  various  kinds,  and  also,  as  indeed  is 
implied  in  this,  to  become  at  the  end  of  the  year  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  Officers  Training  Corps  at  Queen's.  The  work, 
which  will  be  in  part  practical  and  in  part  lectures,  will  be 
rendered  as  varied  as  possible,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
authorities  of  Queen's  University  will  allow  it  to  count,  in  part 
at  least,  as  an  ^'option''  for  the  degree.  Nor  is  this  the  full 
extent  of  the  foundation.  It  is  also  the  donor's  intention  to 
erect  an  administration  building,  side  by  side  with  the  dor- 
mitories, which  will  contain  the  offices  and  lecture  rooms  of 
the  corps,  the  adjutant's  quarters  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  common  mess  room.  Major  Leonard's  offer  is  in  effect  to 
house  the  Queen's  contingent.  In  return  he  asks  the  Depart- 
ment of  Militia  to  provide  a  regular  officer,  from  either  the 
British  army  or  the  Canadian  permanent  force,  as  adjutant,  to 
arrange  for  the  course  of  lectures  to  be  given,  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  way  of  rations  or  the  equivalent  ration  allow- 
ance for  the  cadets,  and  to  erect  an  armoury  or  drill  hall  with 
gymnasium  equipment.  This  may  prove  in  part  rather  a 
large  undertaking  for  the  much  harassed  department  to  execute. 
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It  might  feel  some  reasonable  dread  of  creating  a  precedent; 
for  whatever  assistance  it  might  be  inclined  to  give,  over  and 
above  the  provision  of  the  drill  hall  which  has  already  in  effect 
been  anticipated  by  the  minister's  proposals,  would  assuredly 
be  claimed  by  other  universities,  such  at  least  as  can  first  find 
a  Major  Leonard.  Perhaps  herein  lies  the  solution.  At  any 
rate  it  can  be  confidently  expected  that  a  modus  Vivendi  will  be 
reached  in  due  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  will  be 
obvious,  particularly  to  the  Queen's  student.  He  will  be 
given  quarters  with  no  expense  to  himself  save  that  he  will  be 
required  ^Ho  pay  a  sufficient  sum  per  week  for  board  to  cover 
expenses  of  servants,  heating,  fuel,  maintenance,  etc."  Nor 
will  there  be  any  element  of  patronage  herein  to  sap  his  indepen- 
dence. He  will  be  rendering  full  value  for  goods  received,  in 
service  of  the  highest  kind,  that  of  his  country.  A  classical 
scholar  might  almost  be  tempted  to  go  to  the  history  of  ancient 
Hellas  to  find  a  parallel.  Already  I  seem  to  hear  from 
Montreal  and  Toronto  echoes  of  the  pious  wish,  ^^may  such 
another  soon  arise — this  time  in  Israel." 

W.  G.  Peterson 
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/^UTWARD  from  the  Palermo-Lolli  station  at  eight 
^^  o'clock  on  a  brilliant  summer  morning  the  train  swept 
towards  the  west  along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  Our 
destination  was  the  Temple  at  Segesta,  nine  miles  distant,  in 
the  hills,  from  the  station  of  Alcamo-Calatafimi.  The  train 
ran  across  the  Conca  d'Oro,  the  fertile  plain  surrounding 
Palermo,  between  hedges  of  scarlet  geranium  and  prickly 
pear.  Behind  the  hedges  were  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
pomegranate  trees  in  bloom,  a  wealth  of  vivid  scarlet  blossoms; 
and  flowers  rioted  everywhere,  until  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
scent  of  roses,  heliotrope,  and  jessamine.  On  our  left  rose  the 
Monte  Bilhemi  against  the  blue  sky;  on  our  right  Monte 
Pellegrino  and  the  Capo  di  Gallo  stood  between  the  plain 
of  the  Shell  of  Gold  and  the  sea,  which  sparkled  in  the  morning 
sunshine  like  a  great  jewel;  for  the  blue  of  the  Mediterranean 
round  the  coasts  of  Sicily  is  marvellous  in  its  pure  briUiancy 
of  colour. 

Eleven  miles  from  Palermo  we  pass  the  fishing  village  of 
Sferracavallo,  and  from  here  the  railway  skirts  the  sea-coast 
for  some  distance.  Then,  swerving  inland,  we  halt  at  Carini, 
with  the  feudal  castle  of  the  Chiaramonti  high  above  it  on  an 
overhanging  rock.  Carini  is  also  famous  in  local  tradition  as 
the  birthplace  of  that  prince  of  brigands,  Fra  Diavolo.  We 
follow  the  curve  of  the  mountains  and  bend  seaward  again, 
rounding  the  base  of  Monte  Orso,  three  thousand^feet  high, 
and  pass  through  a  misty,  gray-green  grove  of  ohve  trees,  so  old 
that  it 'is  said  they  were  planted  before  King  Roger  landed  in 
Sicily,  a  few  years  after  his  kinsman,  William  the  Conqueror^ 
defeated  Harold  at  Hastings.  That  these  ancient  trees,  grow- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  are  of  a  remarkable  age  is 
proved  by  their  size,  and  their  gnarled  and  knotted  trunks 
and  limbs,  which  have  assumed  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes. 
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The  train  stops  at  Partinico,  a  prosperous  town  with  a  large 
trade  in  oil  and  wine,  its  modern  commerce  blending  with  its 
ancient  setting,  dominated  as  it  is  by  several  ancient  towers. 
We  plunge  into  a  tunnel,  and  emerge  very  close  to  the  sea  upon 
the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Castellamare,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Capo  di  Rama  and  on  the  west  by  the  Capo  San  Vito,  with 
its  blue  waters  breaking  in  ripples  upon  a  shore  of  white  sand. 
Inland  there  is  a  sweep  of  orange  groves  and  pleasant  fields, 
which  swell  into  hills,  and  in  larger  outhnes  grow  into  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  Soon  we  reach  Balestrate,  and  from 
here  we  run  along  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  among  great  sand- 
dunes,  but  even  this  barren  reach  of  coast,  like  every  other 
place  in  this  land  of  flowers,  is  covered  with  gorse  and  heath, 
and  curious  reeds  and  rushes  with  feathery  plumes.  At 
Castellamare,  the  ancient  sea-port  of  Segesta,  the  train  leaves 
the  coast;  turning  inland  we  run  through  three  long  tunnels, 
and  two  hours  after  leaving  Palermo  we  arrive  at  the  station 
of  Alcamo-Calatafimi,  placed  midway  between  the  two 
towns.  Alcamo,  we  discover  later,  embraced  in  a  view  from 
a  mountain  top,  and  Calatafimi,  through  which  we  must  pass 
on  our  way  to  Segesta,  lies  six  miles  distant  in  the  mountains. 

We  descend  from  the  train,and  are  met  by  a  swarthy,  hand- 
some vetturino,  holding  in  his  hand  the  telegram  despatched 
from  Palermo  the  day  before  announcing  our  arrival,  and  as 
we  are  the  only  passengers  to  alight,  he  knows  that  we  are  the 
signorine  in  question.  The  train  vanishes  in  the  distance. 
The  guard  has  locked  up  the  station  and  entered  his  house ;  the 
place  is  deserted,  save  for  our  three  selves,  and  as  we  take  our 
seats  in  the  carriage  and  see  before  us  the  lonely  road  winding 
up  into  the  mountains,  we  feel  that  the  telegraph  form  pro- 
truding from  the  driver^s  coat  pocket  is  our  only  link  with  the 
world  we  have  left  behind.  The  horses  start  at  a  brisk  trot 
in  response  to  much  snapping  of  the  whip  and  the  cry  of 
''Ah-ee!  Avanti!''  by  their  master,  for,  like  all  Sicihans,  he 
is  a  true  son  of  Nimshi,  but  our  pace  becomes  slower  as  the 
ascent  grows  steeper. 
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The  day  is  perfect;  the  atmosphere  is  of  that  transparent 
briUiancy  pecuhar  to  Sicily,  and  the  colours  of  earth,  sea,  and 
sky  seem  marvellous  to  our  northern  eyes.  We  wind  along  the 
smooth  road  in  absolute  solitude,  save  for  the  tinkle  of  bells  on 
the  necks  of  goats  as  they  graze  among  the  rocks,  guarded  by 
little  goat-herds,  sunburned,  ragged,  and  unkempt.  So 
solitary  and  primitive  is  the  scene  that  one  almost  expects 
Pan  to  appear  with  his  pipes  to  send  them  dancing  up  the 
mountainside.  Higher  and  ever  higher  we  ascend,  each  turn 
of  the  road  revealing  views  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  below 
us  the  blue  sea  sparkles  in  the  sun  like  thousands  of  sapphires. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  wild  flowers,  and  the  bloom  of 
poppies  makes  crimson  carpets  in  the  valleys  beneath.  One 
lonely  peasant  passes  us,  clad  in  a  brown  coat,  bright 
blue  cotton  knee-breeches,  his  ankles  bound  with  thongs  of 
goat-hide,  riding  down  to  the  plain  on  his  faithful  donkey, 
gay  with  red  trappings  and  bells. 

At  last  we  see  lying  upon  a  farther  slope  the  ancient 
hill  town  of  Calatafimi,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Saracenic 
castle  of  Kalat-al-Fimi  (castle  of  Euphemius)  that  stands 
above  it.  But  the  claim  of  Calatafimi  to  notice  in  modern 
times  is  due  to  the  fact  that  two  miles  to  the  south-west  on 
May  15th,  1860,  Garibaldi  won  his  first  victory  over  the 
Neapolitans  before  marching  over  the  hills  to  take  Palermo. 
Soon  our  carriage  rattles  down  the  steep,  narrow,  roughly 
paved  street  of  the  squalid  town,  with  its  gloomy  buildings, 
centuries  old,  and  stops  in  front  of  a  filthy  inn.  We  are  thank- 
ful that  we  brought  our  luncheon  with  us,  and  are  not  obliged 
to  enter  it  to  seek  for  food.  The  day  is  Sunday,  and 
the  town  is  thronged  with  peasants  who  have  come  down  from 
the  hills.  Our  carriage  is  immediately  surrounded  by  beggars 
and  children  clamouring  for  money,  and  when  our  driver 
reappears,  taking  up  on  the  box-seat  beside  him  a  man  with 
a  rather  viUianous  countenance  and  a  large  sack  full  of 
provender,  we  are  glad  to  drive  away. 

We  leave  by  a  gate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  to  that 
of  our  entry,  and  high  above  us  on  a  rocky  pinnacle  hangs 
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the  ancient  castle  which  gives  the  place  its  name.  Our  road 
leads  downward  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Gaggera;  and  after 
driving  three  miles  or  more  through  wild  and  lonely  country 
the  carriage  stops.  The  driver^s  friend  rises  to  his  feet  and 
emits  three  piercing  and  blood-curdling  calls,  which  echo  back 
from  hill  to  hill  in  the  clear  silence.  We  are  in  a  scene  of 
desolate  grandeur;  high  mountains  rise  round  the  valley, 
the  road  in  front  of  us  losing  itself  in  the  far  distant 
hills.  Not  a  house,  not  a  human  being  is  in  sight,  and  vague 
shapes  of  brigands  fashion  themselves  in  the  imagination. 
Could  it  be  that  this  man  is  really  in  league  with  them, 
and  that  these  calls  are  their  signal?  For  a  few  breathless 
minutes  we  wait,  and  then  round  the  bend  of  the  road 
appear  two  boys  leading  inoffensive  donkeys.  Our  driver 
motions  us  to  descend;  he  turns  the  horses,  and  he  and  his 
friend  disappear  in  the  direction  from  which  we  have  come. 

From  the  roadside  a  path  leads  down  to  the  bank  of  the 
Gaggera.  The  stream,  subsiding  from  its  spring  floods, 
has  left  a  rough  pebble-  and  boulder-strewn  tract,  over  which 
we  make  our  way  and  cross  the  wooden  foot-bridge  which 
spans  the  water.  We  knew  that  a  walk  of  half  an  hour  up  the 
mountain  path  would  bring  us  to  the  temple,  and  the  disgust 
of  the  donkey  boys  was  deep  at  our  refusal  to  mount  their 
beasts.  They  accompanied  us,  however,  leading  the  donkeys, 
and  from  the  voluble  flow  of  conversation  of  the  one  who  had 
attached  himself  to  me  I  finally  distinguished  the  words 
^'Mia  casa'/'  and  far  down  in  the  valley  below  a  little  house 
could  be  descried.  His  delight  at  the  glimmer  of  intelligence  in 
my  hitherto  unresponsive  eye  caused  him  to  caper  in  circles 
round  me,  the  donkey  on  its  halter  following.  After  this 
slight  interruption,  we  resumed  our  ascent  and  when,  a  little 
later,  pointing  upward  to  the  still  invisible  temple  which  we 
were  approaching  he  exclaimed,  ^^Molto  antico/^  and  I,  pointing 
to  his  donkey,  echoed,  ^^Molto  antico/'  our  friendship  was 
more  firmly  cemented. 

At  last,  rounding  a  spur  on  the  northern  face  of  Monte 
Varvaro,  we  see  before  us  the  Temple  of  Segesta,  outlined 
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against  a  noble  background  of  hills, — superb,  silent,  majestic. 
A  spur  of  rock  juts  out  from  a  mountain,  and  on  this  isthmus 
stands  the  temple  like  ^'a  carved  reliquary  of  ruddy  gold, 
placed  on  an  altar  overlaid  with  cloth  of  green.  Cradled 
among  the  hills,  lapped  round  by  upland  meadows,  where 
the  turf  grows  velvet  soft,  the  ancient  sanctuary  sits  in  magni- 
ficence guarded  and  watched  over  by  the  silver-gray  and  purple 
mountains,  uplifting  their  domes  and  spires  to  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven. '^  On  that  June  day  the  ^^ cloth  of  green"  was 
veiled  in  a  mist  of  crimson  poppies,  the  flowers  swaying  and 
nodding  on  their  slender  stems  as  the  soft,  southern,  summer 
breeze  passed  over  them. 

The  site  of  the  once  populous  Segesta,  or  Egesta,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  towns  of  Sicily,  is  now  absolutely  deserted 
save  for  the  temple  and  the  ruins  of  a  theatre.  The  temple, 
the  best  preserved  in  Sicily,  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  perfect  specimen 
of  Doric  architecture.  None  of  its  columns  have  fallen,  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  unfluted,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
cella,  or  interior  pavement,  shows  that  the  temple  was  never 
finished,  the  work  being,  of  course,  interrupted  by  one  or 
other  of  the  disastrous  vicissitudes  which  the  ancient  town 
experienced.  During  the  First  Punic  War  the  inhabit- 
ants allied  themselves  with  the  Romans,  and  changed 
the  name  of  their  town  from  Egesta  to  Segesta.  In 
length  the  temple  measures  two  hundred  feet,  and  is 
eighty-six  feet  wide.  The  massive  columns,  thirty-six  in 
nimaber,  are  twenty-nine  feet  high  and  six  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter.  The  capitals  are  in  one  piece  and  the  blocks 
of  the  architraves  are  of  immense  size,  spanning  the  width 
between  the  centres  of  the  columns.  But  as  one  looks  at  the 
wonderful  temple,  standing  all  these  centuries  in  its  age- 
defying  solidity,  one  is  at  the  same  time  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  lightness  and  grace  in  its  construction,  due  to  its  perfect 
symmetry  of  design,  the  perfect  coordination  of  all  its  parts, 
and  the  exquisite  natural  proportions  of  the  situation,  as  it 
stands  poised  on  the  neck  of  rock  between  earth  and  sky. 
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Many  travellers  have  seen  the  ruins  of  the  three  Greek 
temples  at  Psestum,  rising  on  the  plain  surrounded  by 
blue  sea,  and  afar  the  purple  mountains.  Of  the  three,  the 
largest  and  most  perfect,  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  in  its  state 
of  preservation  and  beauty  of  Doric  architecture,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Temple  at  Segesta;  but  the  latter  is  placed  in  a 
landscape  which  affords  such  a  faultless  perspective  that  its 
austere  and  classic  outlines  leave  upon  the  mind  an  ineffaceable 
impress  of  true  beauty,  of  supreme  art.  Once  seen,  it  ever 
lives  in  memory  clear  cut  as  a  cameo,  and  imparts  the  sense  of 
the  attainment  of  perfection,  as  when  one  recalls  the  beauty  of 
the  Venus  de  Milo. 

From  the  front  of  the  temple  a  narrow  path,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre  on 
Monte  Varvaro,  commanding  a  wonderful  view.  At  the  back 
Q|f  the  scenay  or  stage,  the  mountain  drops  in  sheer  precipices 
with  a  magnificent  panorama  across  the  valley  of  the  Gaggera. 
In  front  of  the  stage  rise  Monte  Inici  and  Monte  Sparagio. 
Five  miles  away,  in  the  hills,  is  the  town  of  Alcamo,  and  beyond, 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Guff  of  Castellamare. 

The  last  of  the  donkey-boys  had  long  since  disappeared, 
and  we  would  fain  have  lingered  many  hours  on  the  mountain 
top  drinking  in  the  wondrous  beauty  around  us,  but  the  after- 
noon was  wearing  on,  and  already  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
throw  long  shadows  over  the  hills.  We  descended  the  steep 
path,  and  arriving  at  the  roadside,  where  we  had  left  our  car- 
riage, found  neither  carriage  nor  driver  in  sight.  After  waiting 
some  minutes,  and  just  as  we  had  come  to  the  desperate 
resolve  of  returning  to  Calatafimi  on  foot,  there  appeared 
through  an  opening  in  the  hills  from  the  direction  of  the 
^^casa^^  of  the  donkey-boy,  a  gentle,  sweet-faced  Sicilian 
woman,  her  black  shawl,  that  serves  for  Sunday  bonnet  and 
cloak,  folded  over  her  head  like  a  nun^s  coif  and  falling  in 
graceful  hues  to  her  knees  above  a  bright  cotton  skirt.  In  her 
ears  were  beautiful,  long,  gold  ear-rings  inset  with  seed  pearls. 
The  shawl  and  ear-rings  of  Sicilian  peasant  women  form  their 
most  cherished  possessions,  and  are  handed  down  as  heirlooms 
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from  mother  to  daughter.  By  touch  and  gesture  I  conveyed 
my  admiration  for  her  ear-rings,  and  she  in  turn  for  my  watch 
fastened  in  a  wrist  bracelet.  By  the  aid  of  the  watch  and  a 
time-table  I  gave  her  to  understand  how  little  time  remained 
for  our  long  drive  if  we  were  to  meet  our  train  at  the  station 
of  Alcamo-Calatafimi.  She  vanished  round  the  bend  of  the 
road,  and  in  ten  minutes  returned  with  carriage  and  driver, 
the  latter  having  evidently  been  roused  from  a  sound  siesta.  A 
lira  pressed  into  her  willing  hand  resulted  in  a  torrent  of  words 
directed  towards  the  sleepy  man,  which  effectually  roused 
him  to  action,  for,  whipping  up  his  horses,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  we  were  again  clattering  through  the  streets  of 
Calatafimi,  this  time  without  stopping,  and  as  the  rest  of  our 
drive  lay  down  hill  all  the  way,  we  arrived  at  the  station  just 
as  the  train  steamed  in. 

We  reached  Palermo  late  in  the  evening,  adding  another 
day  full  of  dehghtful  memories  to  our  store  of  imforgettable 
days  in  beautiful  Sicily. 

Eleanor  Creighton 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD 

IN  certain  respects  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the 
*  thirteenth  century  and  the  present  age.  The  shift  of  popu- 
lation, which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Christian  era,  had  just  given  way  to  the  first  glow 
of  the  passion  for  nationahty.  The  unity  of  all  civilization 
under  ecclesiastical  sway  dreamt  of  by  Hildebrand  had  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  diseased  ambition  by 
the  conflict  raging  between  Guelph  and  Ghibelline.  The 
scattered  peoples  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire  had  begun  to  seek  after  national  unity,  a  search 
destined  to  find  its  goal  only  after  a  weary  experience  of  strife 
and  bloodshed.  Chief  among  the  features  of  that  century 
was  the  movement  in  the  field  of  intellect  and  theology,  led 
by  the  Schoolmen,  aiming  at  the  unification  of  all  existing 
knowledge  in  terms  of  CathoHcism  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite. 

Out  of  this  were  born  some  great  names — ^Aquinas,  Occam, 
Duns  Scotus  and  other  fights  of  the  theological  realm — ^whose 
teaching  is  still  a  power  upon  certain  types  of  mind,  and  whose 
thought  gave  tone  and  colour  to  the  still  greater  personal- 
ities of  Giotto  and  Dante,  in  the  succeeding  age.  From  the 
intellectual  point  of  view,  the  time  was  constructive.  Its 
aim  was  to  comprehend  all  known  learning,  and  re-state  it 
in  terms  of  the  Christian  creed.  Nor  must  the  dryness  of 
mind  everywhere  prevaihng,  nor  the  grotesque  and  irrational 
forms  resulting  from  an  unscientific  effort  after  completeness 
of  statement,  lead  us  to  undervalue  the  manifest  hunger  for 
a  clear  interpretation  of  the  universe  in  terms  of  the  highest 
then  known. 

During  the  century  past  we  have  again  been  face  to  face 
with  great  shifts  of  population;  we  are  also  now  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  philosophical  and  scientific  movement;  we  are  once 
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more  witnessing  the  pangs  of  new  nations  just  striving  to  be 
born.  Moreover,  the  movement  of  destructive  criticism 
which  began  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
spread  from  Germany  all  over  the  field  of  European  thought, 
seems  to  have  reached  its  flood-tide,  and  is  giving  way  to  a 
new  epoch  of  constructive  work.  The  faith  of  Christendom, 
apparently  shaken  to  its  foundations,  is  revealing  anew  the 
capacity,  so  often  noticed  by  historians,  of  absorbing  and 
reproducing  as  its  own  the  very  doctrines  under  whose  onset 
it  formerly  reeled.  Greece  once  again  ^^  rises  from  the  dead, 
the  New  Testament  in  her  hand.^'  There  are  signs  that  the 
warfare  between  science  and  rehgion  is  slackening;  certainly 
a  ''truce  of  God"  is  in  existence  for  the  moment.  The  smoke 
of  combat  is  clearing  away,  the  faces  of  the  combatants  are 
being  revealed  to  each  other,  the  points  of  agreement  and 
correspondence  are  emerging.  A  new  fearlessness  is  growing 
in  the  church.  A  tendency  is  rising  among  pubhc  men,  in  the 
words  of  a  university  president,  'Ho  look  to  religious  institu- 
tions as  the  best,  in  some  cases  almost  the  only,  solution  for 
problems  where  sociology  fails  to  provide  a  remedy.''  The 
same  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  psychological 
method  in  the  study  of  rehgion.  History  is  repeating  itself, 
and  the  wheel  is  coming  full  circle  in  the  relations  between 
the  newer  learning  and  the  ancient  faith.  No  nation  was 
ever  more  exclusive,  or  more  bitter  in  hatred  of  foreign  peoples, 
than  the  Jews,  yet  the  history  of  Jewish  monotheism  after 
the  exile  is  the  history  of  a  steady  assimilation  of  conceptions 
of  God  and  the  unseen  world  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
this  people  in  Babylon  and  Persia,  even  their  very  language 
having  been  influenced  by  such  associations. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  similar  process  would  operate 
in  the  unfolding  of  Christian  theology.  The  words  of  the 
church's  Founder,  "He  will  lead  you  into  all  truth,"  are  the 
index  and  prophecy  of  her  future.  Truth  revealed  is  thus 
regarded  by  the  revealer  as  an  adequate  interpretation  of 
human  life  in  its  outlook  upon  past,  present,  and  future,  only 
in  so  far  as  truth  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  organism, 
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unfolding  as  an  organism  unfolds,  flourishing  even  amidst 
influences  whose  antagonism  to  its  own  nature  at  first  appears 
deadly;  able  to  absorb  and  assimilate  to  itself  the  best  of 
current  thinking;  able  to  subject  that  current  thinking  to 
the  tests  of  rehgious  certitude,  and,  by  the  action  of  a  sure 
and  irresistible  instinct,  to  cast  aside  the  error.  Thus  the 
essence  of  Plato's  philosophy  passes  into  the  blood  of  Christen- 
dom through  St.  Augustine.  In  the  effort  of  the  Schoolmen 
to  find  Aristotle  in  the  Bible,  in  the  desire  of  Erasmus  to  take 
up  into  Christianity  the  New  Learning,  in  the  power  exerted 
upon  the  minds  of  Tractarian  writers  by  Romanticism,  we 
see  examples  of  the  remarkable  intuition  which  leads  the 
Christian  church  to  the  absorption  of  any  elements  of  real 
worth  in  her  intellectual  environment,  and  to  the  rejection 
of  that  which  closer  inspection  proves  untrue. 

It  is  a  question  if  any  fiercer  attack  has  ever  been  made 
upon  the  central  positions  of  theology  than  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  force  of  the  attack  has  been  more  than 
doubled  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  convergent,  bringing  its 
artillery  into  play  not  from  the  same  quarter  at  different  times, 
but  as  the  combined  effort  of  several  antagonisms  springing 
into  existence  within  short  periods  of  each  other. 

Physical  science  threatened  a  few  years  since  to  shatter 
the  entire  fabric  of  Christianity.  It  attacked  certain  ideas 
of  creation  and  of  the  origin  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  which  had  become  part  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  current  interpretations  of  the  creeds.  The  sensation  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  ^^ Origin  of  Species,''  by  the 
trenchant  writings  of  such  men  as  Tyndall  and  Huxley  in 
England,  and  of  Cabanis  and  Haeckel  on  the  continent,  was 
immense  and  profound.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
a  time  the  faith  of  many  staggered  under  the  blow  dealt  by 
this  compact  array  of  scientific  fact,  despite  the  intermixture 
of  much  that  was  more  or  less  doubtful  hypothesis.  In  candour 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  the  line  of  defence  at  first 
adopted  was  not  such  as  to  restore  public  confidence  or  to 
reinstate   theology   in   the   eyes  even   of   its  friends.    The 
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champions  of  the  faith  rallied  to  the  support  of  interpretations 
which  the  progress  of  investigation  had  clearly  shown  to  be 
beyond  their  power  to  hold,  and  which  were  in  no  wise  part 
of  essential  truth.  For  a  while,  controversy  raged  with  a 
heat  and  fierceness  unknown  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
Suddenly  the  new  ideas  revealed  their  mastery;  they  showed 
themselves  as  already  part  of  the  very  atmosphere  men 
breathed.  It  became  manifest  that  the  church  itself  was 
permeated  with  their  influence.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
had  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  the  attempt 
to  fortify  positions  deduced  from  mistaken  views  of  Scripture 
and  of  the  world,  and  cherished  in  a  day  when  the  scientific 
method  had  not  yet  been  born. 

Historical  criticism  seconded  the  attack  of  physical 
science.  Following  lines  laid  decades  earlier  by  the  physician 
Astruc  and  his  successors  Graf  and  Vatke,  the  school  of 
critical  research  arose,  with  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen  for  its 
representatives  upon  the  continent,  and  Cheyne  as  its  type 
in  England.  The  motto  might  be  stated  briefly,  ^^  Handle  the 
Bible  like  any  other  book.''  The  critical  method  of  study 
began  to  be  applied  to  the  sacred  records  of  religion  with 
what  appeared  to  be  devastating  effect.  The  records  were 
dissected  into  shreds;  their  unity  was  denied;  questions  of 
authorship  which  had  been  regarded  as  settled  for  ages  were 
reopened;  many  hands  were  discovered  in  their  compilation; 
old  conclusions  upon  chronology,  titles,  and  arrangement  were 
challenged;  sections  supposed  to  be  history  were  proclaimed 
to  be  myth  or  legend;  until  it  seemed  to  Christian  orthodoxy 
as  if  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith  were  crumbling  under 
the  feet  of  the  believer,  or  sinking  out  of  sight  in  the  quick- 
sands of  mythology.  In  such  a  crisis  it  would  have  been 
little  less  than  a  miracle  if  the  plan  of  defence  had  been  wholly 
wise  and  well  judged.  It  was  natural  that  the  destructive 
tendency  of  criticism  should  be  emphasized  to  the  neglect  of 
the  constructive;  that  Christendom's  answer  should  have 
expressed  the  incoherence  of  panic;  that  the  vital  distinction 
should  not  be  made,  in  the  words  of  Driver,  ^^  between  a 
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criticism  which  attacked  the  form  of  revelation,  and  a  criticism 
which  struck  at  its  essence,''^ 

A  far  more  insidious  onslaught  is  now  in  progress  from 
the  side  of  the  new  science  of  Comparative  Religion.  Instead 
of  a  frontal  attack,  this  is  an  enveloping  movement,  aiming 
to  cut  off  communications  with  the  unseen.  The  object  of 
some  able  expositors  of  this  science  appears  to  be  to  suggest 
a  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
revelation  by  tracing  out  resemblances  between  Christianity 
and  other  religions,  and  so  striking  at  the  supernatural. 
Christianity  becomes  a  mere  product  of  the  religious  instinct 
within  humanity,  possibly  a  higher  product,  it  may  even  be 
the  highest  so  far  attained,  but  nothing  more.  Its  unique 
dignity  has  vanished;  it  may  be  superseded  by  the  march  of 
evolution;  there  is  nothing  absolute  or  final  about  it.  In  the 
words  of  J.  G.  Frazer,  '^The  question  of  the  validity  or  truth 
of  Christian  creeds  cannot,  perhaps,  be  wholly  dissociated 
from  the  question  of  their  origin.  If,  for  example,  we  discover 
that  doctrines  which  we  had  accepted  with  implicit  faith 
from  tradition  have  their  close  analogies  in  the  barbarous 
superstitions  of  ignorant  savages,  we  can  hardly  help  suspect- 
ing that  our  own  cherished  doctrines  may  have  originated  in 
the  similar  superstitions  of  our  rude  forefathers;  and  the 
suspicion  inevitably  shakes  the  confidence  with  which  we  had 
hitherto  regarded  these  articles  of  our  own  faith." 

The  vast  erudition  of  Dr.  Frazer  here  seems  to  be  used 
to  prove  that  because  Christian  faith  and  ritual  have  their 
prototypes  among  the  cults  of  inferior  races,  therefore  the 
former  stand  upon  no  higher  basis  of  truth  or  value  than  the 
latter.  The  same  argument  applied  to  philosophy  and 
science  would  discourage  every  student  from  the  hope  of 
realizing  in  the  future  a  more  perfect  form  of  knowledge  than 
in  the  past.  To  explain  the  more  perfect  whoUy  by  the  less 
perfect  is  surely  to  commit  the  blunder  of  explaining  the 
higher  by  the  lower.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  com- 
parative religion  should  bear  such  fruit.  The  treatment  of 
its  material  by  such  a  man  as  Jevons  leads  to  conclusions 
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quite  other  than  those  of  Dr.  Frazer.  Foreshadowings  of 
higher  truth  and  practice  among  heathen  peoples  might  argue 
for  Christianity  as  the  goal  and  fulfilment  of  the  world's 
religious  past,  rather  than  for  Christianity  as  only  one  futile 
example  among  many  of  the  human  mind's  attitude  in  dream- 
ing over  the  mystery  of  the  world  and  of  things  to  come. 
At  least,  that  construction  of  the  matter  may  be  deemed 
allowable  in  an  age  which  sees  in  astrology  and  alchemy 
prophets  and  forerunners  of  scientific  truths.  Any  other 
hypothesis  inverts  the  argument  of  Butler's  analogy.  That 
argument,  roughly  stated,  runs  thus,  ^^The  universe  is  one. 
Therefore  the  two  worlds  of  matter  and  spirit  are  one;  the 
product  of  one  universal  mind.  Hence  the  resemblances 
between  natural  religion  and  revealed."  Invert  this  argument 
and  it  becomes  ^^The  universe  is  one.  Resemblances  exist 
between  natural  and  supernatural  religion.  Therefore  super- 
natural religion  is  a  mere  thing  of  nature  after  all." 

The  real  centre  of  attack  here  is  the  principle  of  revelation 
itself.  To  the  tremendous  question,  whether  there  has  ever 
been  any  direct  communication  from  the  mind  of  God  to  the 
mind  of  man,  the  answer  is  Nature,  and  Nature  only.  All 
revelation  is  human  in  its  origin,  the  product  of  man's  brooding 
over  the  world  and  his  relation  to  it.  Earlier  stages  of  this 
mood  show  us  dogmas,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  crude,  barbarous 
and  often  brutal;  later  stages  take  on  more  enlightened  forms 
and  reach  more  artistic  and  attractive  expression;  none  the 
less,  they  are  the  mind's  children,  and  acknowledge  no  afflatus 
from  the  divine. 

Such  a  position  makes  real  religion  impossible.  If  religion 
is  the  bond  of  a  fellowship,  if  it  is  a  commerce  between  man 
and  unseen  powers,  then  the  movement  involved  in  that 
commerce  cannot  be  merely  human,  but  must  be  matched 
by  a  corresponding  movement  from  above.  Fellowship  is  a 
dual  expression  of  life.  It  presupposes  two  beings  entering, 
along  whatever  lines  of  mystery,  into  converse  with  each  other. 

The  first  natural  outburst  against  such  views  as  these 
has  been  followed  by  a  saner  attitude.     The  invective  of  a 
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church  outraged  in  some  of  her  deepest  convictions  has 
softened  into  a  calmer  and  more  rational  method  of  protest. 
After  all,  truth  will  prevail,  and  truth  is  ehcited  only  by  patient 
and  steady  investigation  into  the  theories  offered  under  its 
name.  The  growth  of  this  attitude  in  the  church  was  admir- 
ably shadowed  forth  in  the  sermon  preached  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  at  the  opening  of  the  Church  Congress  in 
October,  1896,  ^^We  cannot  too  earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  nor  too  rigorously  regard 
as  immutable  the  great  foundations  of  Christian  truth  as  they 
are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  creeds  of 
the  church;  but  the  terms  in  which  that  truth  has  been  stated, 
whether  in  the  writings  of  individual  Christians,  however 
eminent,  or  in  the  confessions  of  separate  branches  of  the 
church,  may  well  require  from  time  to  time  some  reconsidera- 
tion. From  age  to  age  there  ought  to  be  a  growing  appre- 
hension of  the  purport  of  the  great  message  and  of  its  bearing 
on  personal  needs,  conditioned  by  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  the  spiritual  circumstances  of  each  existing  age.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  reconsider  our  statements  of 
doctrine,  if  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  might 
be  made  more  helpful  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  to  the 
comfort  of  individuals.  Are  there  not,  in  the  estimation  of 
most  of  us,  one  or  two  at  least  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
which  might  be  brought  more  into  accordance  with  the  needs 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  present  day.^' 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  the  writers  of 
^'Essays  and  Reviews"  had  pleaded  for  a  readjustment  of 
the  relative  positions  of  science  and  theology.  Now  that  the 
storm  called  up  by  that  famous  treatise  has  spent  its  force, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  conservative  a  restatement 
should  have  ruffled  the  waves  of  the  theological  sea.  Thought 
soon  began,  also,  to  interest  itself  in  the  problem  at  the  great 
universities  of  England.  In  the  early  eighties,  a  circle  of 
young  Oxford  scholars,  whose  names  have  since  become 
famous  as  among  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  faith  now  living, 
issued  a  manifesto  under  the  title  of  ^'Lux  Mundi.''     The 
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writers  numbered  representative  thinkers,  such  as  Dr.  Gore, 
now  Bishop  of  Oxford;  Dr.  Scott  Holland,  now  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  at  Christ  Church;  the  lamented  Aubrey  Moore, 
whose  premature  death  lost  to  the  Church  of  England  a  mind 
of  rare  promise;  and  others  of  equal  reputation.  The  declared 
purpose  of  the  book  was  to  rewrite  the  ^^Rehgion  of  the 
Incarnation,'^  a  re-interpretation  of  the  main  positions  of 
theology  in  the  language  of  an  age  steeped  in  scientific  and 
historical  method.  Many  still  beUeve  that  no  abler  or  more 
satisfactory  exposition  has  been  put  forth.  In  the  sister 
university  the  same  movement  voiced  itself  later  in  such 
volumes  as  the  ^^  Cambridge  Theological  and  Biblical  Essays.^' 
At  the  present  time  the  conclusions  announced  in  these  works 
and  in  kindred  literature  are  known  to  be  the  accepted  outfit 
of  scholars.  The  work  in  book  and  magazine  of  such  men  as 
Driver  and  Sanday  has  rendered  immense  service,  not  only 
to  their  own  communion,  but  to  the  entire  Christian  world,  in 
quieting  and  giving  confidence  to  the  minds  of  perplexed  be- 
lievers as  to  the  result  of  the  appHcation  to  the  Bible  of  the 
methods  not  of  destructive  but  of  constructive  critical  study. 
Other  communions  have  felt  the  same  influence.  Such  scholars 
as  Robertson  Smith,  Milligan,  Dods,  and  Forsyth,  are  examples. 
Even  strange  growths  have  not  been  wanting,  growths  like 
that  curious  blend  of  Christianity  and  Pantheism,  known  as 
the  New  Theology,  whose  deity  is  the  source  of  evil  as  well 
as  of  good,  and  whose  eternal  Christ  is  an  idealized  perfection 
bearing  little  relation  to  the  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Such 
a  phase  needs  only  passing  mention,  inasmuch  as  its  ablest 
champion  seems  to  be  returning  to  a  more  defensible  basis  of 
conviction.  Views,  in  some  respects  similar,  have  also 
appeared  under  the  name  of  '^Modernism"  in  that  bulwark  of 
orthodoxy,  the  Church  of  Rome.  '^Modernism''  is  a  term 
covering  a  varied  landscape  of  opinion,  but  it  seems,  from  the 
writings  of  Loisy  and  Tyrrell,  to  be  in  general  an  endeavour 
to  restate  theology  by  emptying  the  hf  e  of  the  Jesus  of  history 
of  everything  beyond  the  range  of  our  conceptions  of  force 
and  law,  and  turning  the  idea  of  the  living  Christ  into  a  sort 
of  sublimated  mysticism. 
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The  foregoing  observations  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  and  striking  writer,  of  whom  no  less  a 
thinker  than  Dr.  Lacey  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review j  that  he  has  leaped  at  one  bound  into 
the  front  rank  of  the  theologians  of  the  Anglican  communion. 
The  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  the  title  under  which 
Dr.  Hamilton's  book  is  published.  Already  well  known  as 
the  son  of  one  of  the  archbishops  of  the  Canadian  church, 
and  as  a  former  professor  in  a  theological  college  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  this  writer  has  distinguished  himself  by  putting 
forth  in  the  volume  in  question  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Christian  origins.  His  standpoint  is  that  of  a  strong 
Churchman,  but  of  one  who  accepts  with  frankness  the  results 
of  the  best  modern  criticism,  while  preserving  an  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  substance  of  the  creeds  of  the  universal  church. 

The  sahent  feature  of  his  book  lies  in  its  treatment  of 
this  problem  of  revelation;  the  point  of  greatest  interest  being 
the  contrast  drawn  between  the  development  of  monotheism 
in  Greece  and  its  appearance  in  Palestine.  In  the  case  of  the 
Greek,  the  steps  by  which  that  race  emerged  from  polytheism 
into  the  idea  of  one  infinite  and  universal  spirit  are  traced 
with  adequate  knowledge  and  with  much  freshness  of  touch. 
Granting  the  existence  in  polytheistic  rehgion  of  many  scat- 
tered germs  of  truth,  the  author  regards  it  as,  in  his  own 
phrase,  an  ^^uprush  from  the  sub-conscious. '^  The  stages  are 
outlined  by  which  Greek  thinkers  were  led  away  from  poly- 
theism to  the  study  of  nature,  and  led  by  that  study  away 
from  materiaUstic  theories  of  the  universe  to  the  doctrine  of 
one  power  and  reason  beneath  all  phenomena.  A  distinction 
is  drawn  between  this  intellectual  process,  a  process  resulting 
from  the  criticism  of  rehgion  by  Ufe,  and  the  reUgious  revela- 
tion or  knowledge  of  God  granted  to  the  Jew. 

Monotheistic  belief,  among  the  Hebrews,  is  explained  as 
a  ^'down-rush  from  the  super-conscious. '^  The  unique  char- 
acteristic of  IsraeFs  assent  to  this  creed  is  that  it  was  the 
fruit  of  a  personal  experience  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  of 
the  Jewish  race.     It  is  an  impression  stamped  upon  the  mental 
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life  of  a  few  elect  souls  through  personal  intercourse  with 
Yahweh.  No  rational  process  of  thought  was  involved  in 
the  belief;  it  reached  the  mind  of  the  interpreter  in  hving 
ways,  as  a  result  of  immediate  contact  with  Unseen  Reality. 
This  experience  was  pecuHar  to  Israel.  It  went  on  for  centu- 
ries. It  was  repeatedwith  individuals  of  varying  temperaments 
and  amidst  diverse  circumstances  and  environments.  No 
other  cult  exhibits  such  phenomena;  it  occurs  always  in  con- 
nexion with  Yahweh,  and  with  him  alone.  The  worshipper  of 
Marduk,  or  Baal,  or  Osiris,  or  Apollo,  knows  nothing  of  such 
an  experience  in  connexion  with  his  deity.  The  monotheism 
of  Akhenaton  is  an  obscure  incident,  while  the  monotheism 
of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  essential  to  the  very  life  and  being  of 
the  Hebrew  creed. 

The  religious  system  which  grew  up  during  the  progress 
of  ages,  around  this  germinal  revelation,  was  also  a  thing 
apart  from  all  others  in  the  extent  to  which  it  was  inter- 
penetrated with  the  idea  of  the  presence  and  supremacy  of 
One  Holiness,  Wisdom,  and  Truth.  So  far  as  this  was  the 
case,  so  far  as  the  Jewish  church's  organization  was  free  from 
notions  and  observances  inconsistent  with  the  pure  spiritual 
monotheism  of  its  prophets,  so  far  might  that  system  itself 
claim  to  be  of  divine  origin,  in  agreement  with  the  experience 
which  gave  it  birth.  From  this  point  of  view  only  was  the 
Jewish  system  accepted  as  divine  by  Christ.  His  presence 
swept  like  a  magnet  through  the  nominal  Israel,  and  drew 
to  Himself  the  spiritual  Israel,  to  be  reconstituted  into  the 
society  since  known  as  the  Christian  church,  whose  repre- 
sentative on  earth  at  the  present  hour  is  historic  Christendom. 

The  theory  of  the  Christian  church  advanced  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  work  is  that  of  an  organism  rather  than 
an  organization.  To  the  Eucharist  a  central  position  is 
assigned.  It  is  regarded  as  the  root  and  expression  of  princi- 
ples so  large  and  fruitful  that  the  celebration  of  the  rite  and 
the  full  utterance  of  its  teaching  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
chief  work  of  the  church.  It  is  the  centre  of  worship;  the 
means  by  which  the  church  realizes  the  unto  mystica;  the 
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bond  of  brotherhood;  and  the  point  of  radiation  for  every  form 
of  fraternal  and  philanthropic  service.  So  also  the  institutions 
appearing  in  the  earliest  days  are  organs  called  into  existence 
by  the  spirit  for  the  performance  of  the  church's  work.  The 
priesthood  is  an  organ  specialized  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Supper.  The  episcopate,  at  first  identical  with  the 
presbyterate,  is  further  specialized  as  the  organ  necessary  for 
the  securing  of  the  principles  of  authority  and  continuity. 
And  the  main  lines  of  the  ecclesiastical  structure  developed 
during  the  first  two  centuries  are  treated  from  the  same 
general  point  of  view. 

It  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  future,  that  this,  Canada's 
first  distinctively  theological  writer,  should  deal  with  subjects 
of  bitter  controversy  in  a  spirit  both  fair  and  scientific.  With 
firmness  as  to  his  own  convictions  is  combined  equal  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  main  conclusions  so  far  attained  by  sound 
critical  scholarship.  The  positions  advanced  in  his  teaching, 
however,  as  to  the  origin  and  scope  of  revelation,  and  the 
bearing  of  his  views  upon  Christian  unity,  call  for  a  word 
or  two  of  comment. 

Little  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  the  church  of  to-day 
as  to  the  way  in  which  revealed  truth  reaches  man.  The 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration  has  given  way  to  the  more  Script- 
ural view  of  personal  inspiration.  Men  of  God  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  emphasis  has  passed 
from  the  Mohammedan  theory  of  a  sacred  book  written  letter 
for  letter  by  celestial  hands,  to  an  emphasis  upon  personalities 
acting  and  speaking  under  divine  influence,  whose  inspired 
deeds  and  words  are  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  divine  and 
human  elements  are  both  recognized;  revelation  is  from 
above,  not  from  below;  the  medium  alone  is  human;  elect 
souls  chosen  to  be  the  depositaries  of  truth.  This  seems  to 
be  Dr.  Hamilton's  conception,  and  little  room  for  debate  is 
left  by  its  adoption.  It  is  in  agreement  with  the  well- 
established  law  of  history  that  progress  is  as  a  rule  through 
the  activity  of  select  personalities;  and  it  is  in  further  harmony 
with  our  best  construction  of  prophetic  experience. 
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Perhaps  the  views  laid  down  as  to  the  scope  of  revelation 
may  be  more  open  to  challenge.  Revelation  is  regarded  as 
including  at  least  an  outUne  of  organization.  This  is  in 
collision  with  that  body  of  Protestant  opinion  which  recog- 
nizes religion  in  principle  as  divine,  yet  treats  matters  of 
church  polity  as  of  purely  human  origin.  Dr.  Hamilton's 
position,  however,  carries  with  it  the  weight  of  many  names 
high  in  esteem  in  Anglican  theology,  not  to  speak  of  the  sane 
and  rational  argument  of  Hooker,  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  spiritual  thinkers  in  the  English  Church,  which  might 
be  quoted  on  his  side.  Frederic  Denison  Maurice,  in  his 
'^Kingdom  of  Christ,^'  bases  the  reasoning  of  his  book  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  revelation  which  includes  certain  lines 
of  organic  growth,  and  whose  tendency  is  to  develop  similar 
lines  of  organization  in  every  Christian  society;  a  theory 
which  throws  light  upon,  the  fact  of  the  simultaneous  appear- 
ance of  episcopacy  all  over  Christendom  in  the  second  century, 
a  fact  which  appears  to  us  inexplicable  upon  any  theory  of 
the  merely  human  origin  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Moreover, 
it  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  steady  evolution  shown  in 
church  history  towards  balance  of  government,  as  between 
undue  centralization  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  metro- 
politan see,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  it  between  hierarchy 
and  laity ;  a  balance  of  which  the  churches  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England  afford  happy  illustration,  through  the 
representative  system  obtaining  in  their  synods  and  con- 
ventions. 

As  all  plans  for  Christian  unity  are  influenced  by  theories 
of  the  Christian  church  and  its  organization,  one  could  scarcely 
expect  to  find  so  strong  a  believer  in  the  high  origin  of  epis- 
copacy sympathetic  to  some  of  our  modern  recipes  for  unity. 
While  sympathetic  to  the  idea  that  the  church  should  cease 
her  divisions  and  that  the  age  of  reconciliation  and  of  peace 
has  begun  to  dawn;  and,  moreover,  as  eager  as  the  most 
advanced  Liberal  to  appreciate  the  services  rendered  by  other 
bodies  of  Christians  to  the  common  cause — services  unhesit- 
atingly attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit — a  progranmie 
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aiming  at  unity  by  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  each  church's 
distinctive  features,  meets  with  no  favour.  The  '^open  altar'' 
and  the  ^'open  pulpit"  plan,  fascinating  as  it  seems  to  many, 
and  offering,  as  it  appears  to  do,  a  short  cut  to  unity,  by  the 
simple  process  of  ignoring  differences,  is  far  too  cheap  and 
easy  an  expedient  to  meet  the  typal  and  temperamental 
antagonisms  evolved  through  hundreds  of  years  of  separation. 
The  futility  of  the  method  has  been  made  clear  by  its  failure 
to  bring  about  union  between  the  great  Protestant  bodies 
who  have  practised  inter-communion  for  centuries.  Modern 
Protestantism  is  being  driven  along  the  path  to  union  not  by 
the  fraternal  spirit  engendered  by  inter-communion,  but  by 
the  pressure  of  the  great  movement  of  modern  missions. 
Heathendom  and  the  North- West  have  sent  forth  a  call  of 
Macedonian  intensity,  and  the  realignment  of  the  Christian 
host  is  our  response.  The  growth  of  the  social  conscience 
has  aided  this,  by  uniting  the  churches  as  workers  against 
civic  evil,  in  spite  of  their  organic  separation.  Inter-denomi- 
national co-operation,  however,  is  a  different  thing  from 
inter-communion  or  from  organic  fusion,  even  as  the  great 
pax  Anglicana  differs  from  a  blend  of  Anglo-Saxon  nationalities. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  of  every  name  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  effort  to  illumine  the  dark  spots  of  earth, 
and  to  redeem  our  modern  cities  from  the  vice  and  squalor 
and  corruption,  whose  environment  makes  honour  and  virtue 
an  impossibility.  But  the  ultimate  Catholic  Church  will  not 
be  furthered  in  its  coming  by  hasty  expedients  which 
forget  that  our  differences  have  a  history  and  a  reason,  nor 
by  any  methods  which  overlook  the  fact  that  true  unity  is 
not  uniformity  but  unity  in  variety ;  any  more  than  the  strength 
of  the  British  army  would  be  increased  by  clothing  all  its 
regiments  in  one  uniform,  or  by  obliterating  each  regiment's 
type  through  the  adoption  of  one  common  name. 

Two  questions  suggest  themselves  as  we  lay  down  the 
volume  under  discussion.  First,  does  its  implication  of  a 
necessary  hostility  between  philosophy  and  religion  fairly 
represent  the  verdict  of  history?    At  different  periods  philo- 
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sophy  has  been  a  noble  handmaid  to  theology,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  signs  that  a  similar  rapport  between  them  is  now 
on  the  way.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  when  the  present 
movement  in  philosophical  thought  has  formulated  its  con- 
clusions upon  the  problems  of  life  and  being,  it  may  be  found, 
now  as  before,  that  our  statements  of  Christian  truth  will 
profit  from  its  investigations?  A  certain  pessimism  reveals 
itself  as  to  what  philosophy  has  done  and  is  doing,  which  might 
well  be  modified  in  future  productions  from  the  writer ^s  pen. 

Second,  is  there  not  need  of  a  more  careful  definition  of 
terms?  Occasional  use  is  made  by  our  author  of  the  word 
'^system''  for  example.  It  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  system 
as  well  as  to  the  Christian.  But  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  ^^  system '7  Is  it  to  include  all  concrete  manifestations 
of  the  religious  spirit  in  the  church,  or  only  those  typical 
features  which  persist  without  change  throughout  the  flux 
of  development?  The  main  contentions  of  the  first  volume 
as  to  the  distinction  between  the  monotheism  of  Israel  and 
that  of  Greece  would  be  powerfully  affected  by  any  choice 
between  these  two  positions,  and  so  also  would  Dr.  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  a  Jewish  ^ ^system''  which  was  the  vehicle  of 
revelation  to  the  world. 

There  is  still  no  doubt,  however,  that  we  have  here  a 
great  and  earnest  book.  It  is  a  strong  defence  of  the  moderate 
position,  with  reference  to  science  and  history,  adopted  by 
the  English  Church  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  said  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  Canadian  thought  as  being  the  first  contribution 
of  moment  to  the  higher  theological  themes  from  a  Canadian 
writer.  It  may  be  the  harbinger  of  a  native  school  of  theolo- 
gical thinking  in  our  newer  land,  and  as  such,  quite  apart 
from  the  value  of  its  convictions,  it  deserves  to  be  received 
with  gratitude  and  hope. 

J.  P.  D.  Llwyd 
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O'lL  fallait  une  definition  provisoire  du  modernisme 
^  catholique,  je  dirais  qu'il  a  ^te  un  mouvement  de 
r^forme,  tente  du  sein  meme  de  TEglise,  par  un  certain 
nombre  de  ses  membres,  les  plus  instruits  et  les  plus  ^claires, 
en  vue  d'une  conciliation  avec  Tesprit  moderne.  Le  moder- 
nisme catholique  en  France  est  deja  de  Thistoire  ancienne, — 
en  apparence  du  moins, — puisque  le  Pape  Pie  X,  au  mois  de 
septembre  1907,  Fa  condamne  solennellement  par  une  lettre 
encyclique. 

Ce  mouvement  moderniste,  qui  a  pris  en  France  son 
d^veloppement  le  plus  considerable  dans  les  dernieres  annees 
du  XIXe  siecle  et  les  premieres  annees  du  XXe,  presente  un 
certain  interet.  II  revele  d'abord,  d^une  fagon  generale,  la 
crise  interieure  qui  travaille  le  catholicisme  romain  depuis 
des  siecles,  et  dont  la  Reforme  a  et6  jusqu'ici  la  plus  grave 
manifestation.  Mais  c^est  d^un  point  de  vue  plus  particulier 
que  ce  mouvement  est  surtout  interessant.  II  nous  montre 
la  situation  vraie  du  Catholicisme  traditionnel  en  France. 

Ce  catholicisme  traditionnel,  dogmatique,  n'a  jamais  ^t^ 
bien  assimile  en  France;  comme  religion,  j'entends,  car  comme 
politique  il  Fa  ^t^,  plus  ou  moins,  sous  tous  les  regimes  monar- 
chiques.  Ses  dogmes  ont  toujours  ete  en  butte,  plus  ou  moins 
selon  les  circonstances,  aux  attaques  de  Fesprit  frangais. 
L^esprit  frangais,  epris  avant  tout,  comme  Ton  sait,  de  logique, 
de  clarte  et  d'evidence,  a  toujours  repugne  a  admettre,  comme 
expression  de  la  verite  et  au  meme  titre  que  la  science,  des 
dogmes  obscurs  et  sans  preuves.  Cependant,  tant  bien  que 
mal,  la  France  ofl&cielle,  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  XIXe  siecle,  s'est 
accommod^e  du  catholicisme.  Mais  je  le  repete,  pour  des 
raisons  politiques  et  sociales,  bien  plutot  que  demonstratives 
et  intellectuelles. 
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A  cause  de  cette  opposition,  qu'on  peut  appeler  fonci^re, 
entre  le  catholicisme  doctrinal  et  Fesprit  frangais,  il  faudrait 
remonter  tres  loin  pour  trouver  Forigine  du  mouvement 
moderniste.  Sans  aller  au-del^,  faut-il  au  moins  remonter 
jusqu'a  la  Reforme,  car  Luther  et  Calvin  formulerent  assez 
clairement  le  principe  du  libre  examen,  qui  est  bien  jusqu'a 
un  certain  point  Fessence  du  modernisme.  Un  siecle  plus 
tard,  ce  meme  principe  fut  clairement  6nonc6  et  mis  en  lumiere 
par  un  de  nos  plus  grands  philosophes,  Descartes:  ^'N^accep- 
tez,  dit-il  aucune  chose  pour  vraie,  a  moins  que  vous  ne  la 
reconnaissiez  6videmment  etre  telle/'  Le  crit6rium  de  la 
verite  c'etait  done  Fevidence.  Mais  parler  ainsi  c'etait  cons- 
tituer  la  raison  juge  souveraine  du  vrai.  Et  cons^quemment 
la  verite  rationnelle, — la  seule  qui  m^ritait  alors  le  nom  de 
verite — s'opposait  a  la  verite  th^ologique,  dont  les  preuves 
sont  en  dehors  de  la  raison  et  de  Fevidence. 

Le  cartesianisme  menagait  done  le  catholicisme:  aussi 
c'est  de  son  principe  que  sortit  la  philosophic  du  XVIIIe 
siecle,  que  Fon  pourrait  aussi  bien  appeler  Firreligion  ration- 
neUe  du  XVIIIe  siecle.  Ce  gout  de  la  verity  rationnelle, 
^vidente,  fut  legu6  par  le  XVIIIe  siecle  au  XIXe,  ou  il  prit 
une  forme  scientifique.  Pendant  tout  le  XIXe  siecle  on  ne 
s'est  guere  occup^, — surtout  dans  la  seconde  moiti6 — que  de 
methodes  scientifiques,  de  d^couvertes  et  de  verites  scienti- 
fiques.  Bref,  la  science  fut  en  honneur  plus  que  jamais.  Et 
c'est  pr^cisement  cette  mentalite  scientifique,  se  r^pandant 
des  centres  universitaires  a  travers  toute  la  France,  qui  a 
prepare,  d'une  fagon  immediate,  dans  les  esprit s  meme  les 
plusreligieux,  la  crise  intellectuelle  qui  s'appelle  le  modermisme. 

Certes,  tant  que  la  science  ne  s'occupa,  durant  le  XIXe 
siecle,  que  de  math6matiques,  de  physique,  de  chimie,  d'histoire 
profane,  en  un  mot,  de  tout  ce  qui  6tait  Stranger  a  la  religion, 
la  crise  resta  latente.  Mais  il  arriva  un  moment, — ce  fut  a  la 
chute  du  second  empire,  en  18.71, — que  FEgise  commenga  k 
perdre  en  France  son  prestige,  son  autorit6  politique  et  sociale : 
et,  du  meme  coup,  ses  dogmes  perdaient  ce  reste  d'ascendant 
qui  jusqu'alors  les  avait  encore  plus  ou  moins  soustraits  a  la 
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critique  scientifique.  lis  tomberent  dans  le  domaine  commun 
de  la  science.  L'esprit  scientifique  s'en  empara  et  les  inter- 
rogea  avec  la  meme  liberte  et  le  meme  sans-gene  que  les  autres 
ph^nomenes  de  la  nature  ou  de  Thistoire.  Les  conclusions  de 
la  science,  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'histoire  des  origines  catholiques, 
Forigine  et  Thistoire  des  dogmes,  furent,  a  peu  pres  sur  toute 
la  ligne,  en  opposition  avec  les  conclusions  de  la  theologie. 

L'Eglise  Catholique  n'abandonna  pas  pour  cela  ses 
positions,  etant  par  essence  immuable  et  infaillible.  Alors 
un  double  enseignement  result  a  de  T  attitude  intransigeante 
de  FEglise,  et  de  Fattitude  egalement  intransigeante  de  la 
science.  Ce  double  enseignement,  pendant  plus  de  vingt- 
cinq  ans,  crea  pour  ainsi  dire  en  France  deux  peuples  differents, 
sinon  deux  peuples  ennemis.  On  fut  pour  ou  contre  I'Eglise, 
sans  lib^ralisme,  d'un  cote  conune  de  Tautre. 

Get  etat  de  chose  constituait,  comme  on  le  voit,  un  grave 
probleme,  pour  quiconque  voulait  etre  en  France,  a  la  fois, 
de  son  Eglise  et  de  son  temps.  Les  Modernistes  ont  tente  la 
solution  de  cet  angoissant  probleme.  Gens  cultives  pour  la 
plupart,  au  courant  de  toutes  les  methodes  et  disciplines 
scientifiques,  aimant  a  la  fois  leur  siecle  et  leur  religion,  la 
religion  de  leurs  peres,  de  leur  enfance  et  de  leur  jeunesse, 
ga  ete  un  besoin  pour  eux  de  faire  un  supreme  effort,  pour 
concilier,  du  point  de  vue  de  la  raison  et  de  la  science,  ce  que 
dans  leur  coeur  ils  ne  separaient  pas. 

Maintenant  que  j^ai  dit — tres  brievement — comment  le 
modernisme  catholique  en  France  a  ete  prepare,  et  comment 
il  a  ete  amene  a  se  manif ester  en  ces  dernieres  annees,  je 
voudrais  montrer  en  quoi  ce  modernisme  a  consiste.  Eh 
bien,  le  modernisme  a  consiste,  comme  je  Fai  deja  indique, 
dans  une  tentative  d' union  entre  la  religion  catholique  et  la 
science,  puisque  c^etait  de  leur  opposition  que  souffraient  les 
modernistes.  Maintenant  comment  les  modernistes  ont-ils 
cru  qu'ils  pouvaient  realiser  cette  union?  Voici:  Gette  union, 
pensaient-ils,  necessitait  une  double  reforme,  une  reforme  de 
Fidee  religieuse,  dans  le  catholicisme,  et  aussi  une  reforme 
de  Fidee  de  science.     Une  double  operation,  en  somme,  s'im- 
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posait.  II  y  avait,  dans  la  doctrine  catholique,  des  parties 
non  viables,  condamn^es  par  la  science,  par  Tesprit  moderne, 
et  qu'il  fallait  abandonner,  au  besoin  qn^il  fallait  amputer. 
D'autre  part  il  y  avait  dans  Tidee  traditionnelle  de  science, — 
une  idee  que  nous  a  surtout  leguee  le  XVIIIe  siecle — des  par- 
ties egalement  condamnees  par  une  science  mieux  inform^e: 
il  fallait  egalement  amputer  ces  parties-la.  Et  alors  de  ce  qui 
serait  reste,  d'un  cote  comme  de  Fautre,  apres  la  double  ampu- 
tation, les  modernistes  devaient  faire  Funion. 

Voyons  done  d'abord  ce  que  les  modernistes  reprochaient 
a  FEglise,  ce  quails  condamnaient  en  elle,  avec  la  science 
mioderne,  et  voulaient  reformer.  D'une  maniere  generale,  lis 
pensaient  que  FEglise  avait  besoin  d'etre  democratisee,  pom- 
s'adapter  aux  temps  modernes.  Un  systeme  gouvernemental 
de  monarchic  absolue,  disaient-ils,  emprunte  a  FEmpire  Ro- 
main  et  aux  societes  du  Moy en-Age,  n'a  aucune  chance  de 
satisfaire  aujourd'hui.  II  fallait  done  que  FEglise  abandonnat 
son  immobihte,  pour  evoluer,  comme  toutes  les  societes,  car 
il  n'y  a  que  les  choses  mortes  qui  restent  immobiles ....  Et 
puis  on  ne  saurait  admettre  plus  longtemps  que  FEglise  ne 
soit  qu'une  hierarchic,  un  gouvernement  mattre  absolu  de 
sujets  inertes,  et  que  le  monopole  de  la  liberte  n'appartienne 
qu'a  ceux  qui  commandent:  ^^  Notre  obeissance,  disait  M.  Le 
Roy,  Fun  des  chefs  intellectuels  du  modernisme,  veut  etre 
celle  de  fils,  non  de  courtisans,  d'esclaves  et  de  muets.  . . . 
Notre  obeissance  ne  saurait  se  separ^r  du  devoir  qui  nous 
incombe  d'agir  par  nous-memes,  en  qualite  d'hommes  et  de 
penseurs.'' 

Pour  preciser  d'avantage,  un  tel  cesarisme,  disaient  les 
modernistes,  est  inadmissible,  surtout  dans  le  domaine  de  la 
vie  de  Fesprit.  Aussi  ce  n'est  pas  a  tel  ou  tel  dogme  que 
s'attaque  la  science  moderne.  Ce  qui  repugne  aujourd'hui 
et  fait  scandale,  c'est  Fidee  memo  du  dogme,  c'est-a-dire 
cette  methode  qui  consisite  a  imposer  du  dehors  ,  a  Fesprit, 
de  pretendues  verites  sans  preuves. 

D'abord,  cette  methode  dogmatique  n'existe  dans  aucun 
autre  domaine  de  la  vie  de  Fesprit,  dans  aucune  autre  science 
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que  la  science  th^ologique.  Toutes  les  autres  sciences  ont 
chacune  leurs  preuves  particulieres.  On  connait  les  preuves 
physiques,  les  preuves  biologiques,  les  preuves  historiques. 
Or  Tautorite  theologique  ne  fournit  des  dogmes,  equivalem- 
ment,  aucunes  preuves  intrinseques,  homogenes,  directes  et 
specifiques.  La  pensee  moderne  ne  pent  done,  pour  rester 
fidele  aux  tendances  qui  ont  assure  dans  tous  les  domaines 
son  succes,  que  condamner  d'une  maniere  absolue  une  pareille 
methode. 

Certes,  on  parle  bien,  en  histoire  aussi,  de  preuve  d' auto- 
rite,  mais  qui  ne  voit  la  difference?  On  emploie  en  histoire 
la  preuve  par  le  temoignage,  apres  avoir  etabli  par  des  preuves 
directes,  la  valeur  du  temoin,  personne  ou  document.  En 
theologie  dogmatique,  rien  de  pareil.  Pour  faire  comme  en 
histoire,  il  faudrait  commencer  par  prouver  directement  que 
Dieu  existe,  qu'il  a  parle,  qu'il  a  dit  ceci  ou  cela,  et  que  nous 
possedons  bien  aujourd'hui  son  enseignement  authentique. 
Enfin,  il  y  a  encore  une  autre  difference,  et  qui  est  capitale; 
rhistorien  consent  bien  a  recevoir  la  verite  par  la  voie  du 
temoignage,  mais  seulement  quand  il  s'agit  de  phenomenes 
de  meme  espece  que  ceux  dont  il  a — ou  peut  avoir,  par  ailleurs 
— ^le  spectacle  direct,  c'est-a-dire  quand  il  s^agit  de  phenomenes 
de  Tordre  naturel.  Au  contraire,  les  preuves  de  temoignage, 
en  theologie,  portent  generalement  sur  des  faits  dont  jamais 
nous  n'avons  vu  autour  de  nous  les  equivalents. 

Ce  n'est  pas  tout.  Non-seulement  cette  methode — qui 
consiste  a  introduire  du  dehors  en  nous  la  verite  comme  une 
chose  toute  faite — est  contraire  a  toutes  les  autres  methodes, 
dans  toutes  les  autres  sciences,  mais  elle  est  aussi,  disait  M. 
Le  Roy,  et  c'est  cela  surtout  qui  repugne,  en  opposition  avec 
la  vie  meme  de  Tesprit.  En  effet,  Fesprit  pour  vivre  a  besoin 
avant  tout  d^ autonomic.  Le  principe  generateur  de  la  vie 
de  Tesprit  s'appelle  le  principe  d'immanence,  et  il  se  formule 
ainsi:  Aucune  verite  n'entre  jamais  en  nous  que  postulee, 
reclamee,  appelee  par  quelqu'autre  chose  en  nous  qui  la  pre- 
cede, par  une  disposition,  par  un  besoin  de  notre  ame ;  comme 
un  aliment,  qui  pour  devenir  nourriture  effective,  suppose, 
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chez  celui  qui  le  re^oit,  des  dispositions  et  pr6parations  pr^a- 
lables:  a  savoir  Fappel  de  la  faim  et  Taptitude  a  dig^rer.  Tel 
est  le  principe  qui  a  inspire  toute  la  philosophie  moderne,  et 
en  dehors  duquel,  il  n'y  a  pour  Fesprit  aucune  vie  possible. 
Un  dogme,  disaient  encore  les  modernistes,  introduit  du  dehors 
en  nous,  est  eomme  un  caillou  introduit  par  violence  dans 
Festomac:  il  ne  nourrit  pas,  il  tue.  Et  ils  disaient  aussi:  ces 
dogmes  qui  nous  tombent  du  ciel  sont  comme  des  a&olithes; 
ils  ne  nous  atteignent  pas;  et  si  par  hasard  ils  nous  atteignent, 
ils  nous  cassent  la  tete. 

Maintenant  pourquoi  ces  dogmes — qui  sont  inacceptables 
du  point  de  vue  de  la  methode — sont-ils  aussi  par  nature 
impensables  et  inassimilables  (ce  qui  les  rend  doublement 
inacceptables)?  Les  modernistes  repondaient:  ils  sont  inassi- 
milables parce  qu'on  nous  les  presente  avant  tout  comme 
des  verites  a  croire,  plutot  que  comme  des  regies  de  conduite 
et  d^attitude;  parce  qu^on  veut  quails  s'adressent  a  Fintelli- 
gence  plutot  qu^a  la  volonte.  Si  les  dogmes  s'adressent  a 
Fintelligence  avant  tout,  ils  ji'ont  aucun  sens,  du  moins 
aucun  sens  intelligible  et  pensable  de  nos  jours.  En  effet 
un  certain  nombre  appartiennent — par  leur  ^nonce  aussi  bien 
que  par  leur  sens — a  des  systemes  de  philosophie  anciens, 
depasses  depuis  longtemps  et  tombes  aujourd^hui  en  desue- 
tude. Faudrait-il  done  pour  etre  chr^tien  et  catholique, 
commencer  par  se  convertir  a  ces  philosophies  mortes? 

Prenons  par  exemple  la  doctrine  du  Verbe.  Cette 
doctrine  a  et^  4videmment  inspiree  d'abord  par  la  philosophie 
juive,  au  ler  siecle,  et  ensuite  definitivement  constitute  au 
Hie  siecle,  sous  F influence  de  la  philosophie  neo-platonicienne, 
dont  le  principal  repr^sentant  est  Plotin.  D'apres  ces  philo- 
sophies, Dieu,  FEtre  supreme,  pur  et  transcendant,  commu- 
nique avec  le  monde  par  sa  pensee,  de  meme  nature  que  lui: 
c'est  le  Logos  ou  le  Verbe.  Qui  ne  reconnait  dans  cette 
philosophie  la  doctrine  chretienne?  Meme  remarque  pourrait 
etre  faite  a  propos  de  la  matiere  et  de  la  forme,  dans  les  sacre- 
ments,  et  de  la  substance  et  des  accidents  dans  la  doctrine 
de  la  Presence  reelle.     Ce  sont  des  doctrines  emprunt^es  a 
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la  Scholastique  du  Moyen-Age  et  a  Aristote,  et  qui  n'ont 
plus  de  sens  pour  nous. 

A  c6t6  de  ces  dogmes  d'origine  philosophique,  il  y  en  a 
d^autres  qui  ne  sont  que  de  simples  m^taphores,  emprunt^es 
au  sens  eommun,  et  dont  il  serait  impossible  de  donner  una 
interpretation  intellectuelle  precise.  Tel  est  par  exemple  le 
dogme  de  la  personality  divine.  Quel  sens  intelligible  donne- 
t-on  au  mot  ^^ personnel'  ?  Le  contenu  de  ce  mot  ne  pent 
etre  faits  que  d'616ments  emprunt^s  a  I'experience  humaine. 
Et  alors  si  on  Fapplique  tel  quel  a  Dieu,  c^est  de  Fanthropo- 
morphisme;  et  si  c'est  seulement  par  comparaison  qu'on  parle 
^'d'une  personalite  divine/'  on  ne  dit  rien  qui  ait  un  sens,  et 
Ton  prete  a  equivoque  en  ayant  Fair  de  signifier  quelque 
chose. ...  Si  maintenant  Fon  declare  que  la  personalite  divine 
ne  ressemble  a  rien  de  ce  que  nous  connaissons,  de  quel  droit 
Fappeler '^personnalit6'7  En  bonne  logique,  il  faudrait  un 
mot  qui  ne  convint  qu'a  Dieu.  Meme  difficulte  pour  le  dogme 
de  la  Presence  reelle.  Quel  sens  donne-t-on  au  mot  presence? 
Un  etre  est  dit  present  quand  il  est  perceptible,  ou  bien  quand 
il  se  manifeste  par  des  effets  perceptibles. 

Bref,  les  dogmes,  disaient  toujours  les  modernistes,  n'ont 
aucun  sens  pensable,  si  Fon  veut  quails  soient  avant  tout  des 
enonces  communiquant  des  v^rit^s  a  Fintelligence.  Pour 
resumer  en  deux  mots,  ce  que  les  modernistes  voulaient  retran- 
cher  de  FEglise,  c'etait  Fexercice  de  Fautorite  dans  le  domaine 
de  Fesprit,  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^e,  et  aussi  Finterpr^- 
tation  intellectuelle  du  sens  du  dogme.  Ce  qui  serait  rest6 
de  la  religion  catholique,  apres  cette  double  amputation,  c'est 
ce  que  nous  verrons  tout  a  Fheure. 

Mais  auparavant  voyons  le  traitement  que  les  modernistes 
voulaient  faire  subir  a  Fidee  de  science  a  son  tour.  Ceux  qui 
entreprirent  cette  oeuvre  furent  evidemment  les  intellectuels 
du  parti  moderniste.  Je  citerai  parmi  eux  M.  Blondel,  dont 
on  trouve  les  analyses  critiques  de  Fidee  de  science  dans  le 
livre  intitule  ^^  L' Action, '^  et  M.  Le  Roy,  qui  a  surtout  precis^ 
ses  objections  dans  certains  articles  publics  par  le  ^^ Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  frangaise  de  Philosophic''  et  la  ^^ Revue  de  M6ta- 
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physique  et  de  Morale/'  Ces  philosophes  ne  faisaient  d'ail- 
leurs  que  eontinuer,  en  Texagerant,  en  le  poussant  a  ses 
dernieres  limites,  une  reaction  contre  la  science,  dont  il  faut 
chercher  Forigine  chez  les  Pragmatistes.  Ce  mouvement 
pragmatiste  avait  commence  en  Angleterre,  vers  1878,  et 
s'etait  vite  propage  en  Amerique  avec  W.  James.  De  I'avis 
de  quelques-uns,  il  trouva  son  expression  peut-etre  la  plus 
moderee — en  ce  qui  concerne  Fidee  de  science — dans  un  livre 
d'Henri  Poincare,  ^^  La  Science  et  FHypothese/'  C'est  surtout 
de  ce  dernier  savant  que  les  modernistes  s'inspiraient  ou 
plutot  abusaient,  ce  qui  provoqua  la  protestation  v^hemente 
de  Fauteur  de  '^La  Science  et  FHypothese/'  dans  un  autre 
livre,  *'La  valeur  de  la  Science/' 

Voici  done  ce  que  les  modernistes  critiquaient  dans  Fid^e 
de  science  en  general,  et  ce  dont  ils  auraient  voulu  la  debar- 
rasser.  Ils  trouvaient  dans  Fidee  de  science,  comme  ils  avaient 
trouv^  dans  Fidee  de  dogme,  une  conception  trop  intellectua- 
liste,  une  pretention  injustifiee  a  nous  faire  atteindre  la  v6rite. 
D'un  mot,  ils  avaient  a  Fegard  de  la  science,  le  meme  scepti- 
eisme  qu'a  Fegard  des  dogmes .... 

La  science,  disaient-ils,  ne  nous  renseigne  nuUement 
sur  les  choses  en  soi.  La  science  ne  nous  apprend  rien  de  la 
v6rite.  Sans  doute  la  science  est  un  produit  de  Fintelligence, 
mais  Fintelligence  deforme  tout  ce  qu'elle  touche,  comme  le 
discours.  En  sorte  que  la  realite,  livree  par  la  science,  est 
doublement  deformee:  une  premiere  fois  par  Fesprit  et  une 
seconde  fois  par  le  langage.  C'est  le  savant,  et  non  pas  la 
verite  objective,  qui  fait  la  science.  Et  les  modernistes  citaient 
volontiers  des  phrases  comme  celles-ci,  emprunt6es  a  ^^La 
Science  etFHypothese''  :  '^ Notre  esprit  a  adopte  la  g6om6trie 
la  plus  avantageuse  a  Fespece,  la  plus  commode ....  La 
geometric  n'est  pas  vraie,  elle  est  avantageuse. . . . ''  Ou  encore: 
*'Cette  affirmation,  4a  terre  tourne,'  n'a  aucun  sens. . . .  Et 
ces  deux  propositions,  4a  terre  tourne,'  et  :  41  est  plus  commode 
de  supposer  que  la  terre  tourne,'  ont  un  seul  et  meme  sens'' 

Done  pour  les  modernistes,  les  lois,  les  f  ormules  scientifiques 
n'ont  pas  de  valeur  objective.     La  science  par  sa  nature  n'a 
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qu^une  valeur  pratique:  elle  est  un  instrument  que  rhonime, 
que  rintelligence  humaine  s'est  forg^e  au  cours  de  son  evolution 
pour  mieux  r^sister  au  milieu,  pour  mieux  se  proteger,  dans 
le  combat  pour  la  vie,  contre  les  elements  exterieurs ....  Et 
il  est  si  vrai  que  la  science  est  avant  tout  une  chose  pratique, 
disaient  les  modernistes,  que,  pas  plus  que  la  religion,  elle  ne 
saurait  resister  a  une  critique  approfondie  de  la  raison  pure, 
a  une  critique  faite  du  point  de  vue  exclusivement  intellec- 
tualiste.  En  effet  toute  science,  meme  la  science  mathema- 
tique,  suppose  a  son  point  de  depart,  Texistence  au  moins  d'un 
espace,  exterieur  a  la  pensee  humaine,  lequel  espace  n^est 
nullemeoit  pour  le  savant  le  produit  d^une  demonstration. 
Get  espace  est  une  croyance,  necessaire,  indispensable,  a  la 
science,  mais  qui  rationnellement  ou  experimentalement  n'est 
ni  prouve  ni  prouvable.  C'est  pour  des  raisons  instinctives 
d'adaptation  au  milieu  que  Thomme  a  ete  amene  a  objectiver 
ses  sensations,  en  creant  Fespace  et  le  monde  exterieur.  Cela 
lui  a  ete  absolument  necessaire  d'ailleurs,  pour  communiquer 
avec  ses  semblables,  c'est-a-dire  pour  vivre  a  Tetat  social. 
En  objectivant  ses  sensations,  Fhomme  a  realise  la  veritable 
revolution  communiste  de  la  connaissance. 

Done,  concluaient  les  modernistes,  apres  avoir  ainsi 
disseque  Tid^e  de  science, — non  sans  Favoir  quelque  peu 
abimee  et  defigur^e, — que  la  science,  ayant  juge  la  religion, 
considere,  a  son  tour  ce  qu'elle  est  elle-meme;  qu^elle  se 
rappelle  ses  origines,  qu^elle  n'oublie  pas  qu^elle  est  n^e  du 
besoin  de  vivre,  et  que  ses  affirmations  n'ont  jamais  eu  et 
n'auront  jamais  plus  qu'une  valeur  pragmatique. 

Cela  etant  ^tabli,  on  voit  maintenant  comment  les 
modernistes  avec  une  pareille  conception  pragmatiste  de  la 
science,  pouvaient  esp^rer  la  concilier  avec  la  religion  catho- 
lique,  je  veux  dire  avec  ce  qui  serait  reste  de  la  religion  catho- 
lique,  apres  la  formidable  amputation  qu'ils  avaient  rev6e. 
Car  apres  cette  operation,  il  restait  bien  quelque  chose  d'essen- 
tiel:  il  restait  une  conception  de  la  religion,  d'un  caractere 
pragmatiste.  Et  alors  les  deux  soeurs  ennemies  se  trouvaient 
reconciliees  sur  le  terrain  de  Faction 
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Pour  cette  partie  constructive  et  pragmatiste  de  leur 
systeme  religieux — la  plus  importante  naturellement — ^les 
modernistes  s'inspiraient  surtout  de  doctrines  philosophiques 
empruntees  au  courant  bergsonien.  L'univers  entier,  et  nous 
compris  naturellement,  est  pour  M.  Bergson  un  immense 
devenir,  une  creation  incessante.  Et  Dieu  serait  comme  la 
source  sans  origine  ni  fin,  d^ou  les  mondes  jaillissent.  Ainsi 
d^fini  comme  une  continuity  de  jaillissements,  Dieu  n'a  rien 
de  tout  fait.  II  est  vie  incessante,  action,  liberty,  analogue 
en  son  essence  a  notre  etre  profond,  a  notre  moi  veritable. 
Et  la  religon  dans  son  essence  serait  ainsi,  non  pas  surtout 
un  systeme  d'idees,  ni  quelque  chose  de  tout  fait  en  dehors  de 
nous,  mais  Texpression,  a  travers  notre  moi  individuel,  de 
cette  Force  mysterieuse  et  divine,  de  ce  Dieu  qui  travaille  le 
monde,  qui  travaille  chaque  individu,  dans  le  sens  du  mieux, 

du  mieux  moral,  social  et  humain Etre  religieux  signifie- 

rait  done  prendre  conscience  de  cette  Force  et  en  faire  libre- 
ment  le  centre  de  sa  personality. 

La  religion  devenait,  pour  les  modernistes,  une  chose 
morale  et  pratique,  se  justifiant  par  les  services  qu^elle  pent 
nous  rendre.  La  science  et  la  religion  ^taient  comme  les  deux 
instruments  de  vie  que  TElan  vital  s'est  cr6es  a  lui-meme: 
la  science,  notre  instrument  de  vie  materielle — et  la  religion, 
categoric  de  Fideal,  notre  instrument  de  vie  morale  et  spiri- 
tuelle.  Les  modernistes  faisaient  ainsi  disparaitre  toute 
opposition  radicale,  entre  la  science  et  la  religion,  puisque 
toutes  deux  devenaient  sjnionymes  de  vie. 

De  ce  point  de  vue,  par  voie  de  consequence, — au  moins 
en  apparence, — les  modernistes  l^gitimaient  le  principe  d' auto- 
rite  dans  le  domaine  de  Faction;  et  ils  legitimaient  aussi  tous 
les  dogmes,  en  cherchant  k  leur  donner,  avant  tout,  un  sens 
pratique,  en  les  representant,  bien  plus  comme  des  formules 
de  vie  que  comme  des  formules  de  verity.  M.  Le  Roy  dit  a 
peu  pres:  Ce  qui  importe  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  representations 
intellectuelles  des  dogmes,  c'est  Fattitude  que  Fon  a  a  F^gard 
de  la  r^alite  divine  quails  symbolisent.  Chacun  est  libre  de 
se   faire   des   dogmes   Finterpretation   intellectuelle   qui   lui 
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convient:  les  uns  leur  conserveront  leur  sens  historique, 
d^autres  esprits,  plus  critiques,  leur  donneront  un  sens  symbo- 
lique  ou  un  sens  moral.  Cela  est  tout  ^  fait  indifferent.  II 
est  impossible  de  trouver  une  formule  intellectiielle  satisfai- 
sante  pour  tons  les  esprits,  mais  on  pent  trouver  une  attitude 
satisfaisante  pour  tons  les  coeurs. 

Et,  cons^quemment,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  permanent  et  d^infail- 
lible  dans  les  dogmes, — car  les  modernistes  avaient  soin  de 
sauvegarder  k  leur  maniere  Timmutabilite  et  Tinfaillibilite 
des  dogmes, — c'est  Forientation  quails  donnent  a  notre  activite 
pratique . . . .  Le  dogme  de  la  personality  divine  signifie,  par 
exemple,  que  nous  devons  avoir  vis-a-vis  de  Dieu,  dont  nous 
ignorons  la  nature,  la  meme  attitude  de  respect  que  vis  a  vis 
d'une  personne  humaine.  Pareillement  le  dogme  de  la  Pre- 
sence reelle  signifierait:  ^^Comportez-vous  avec  Fhostie  comme 
si  Jesus-Christ  ^tait  present.  ^'  Un  philosophe  ne  se  represent e 
pas  intellectuellement  la  personnalite  divine  de  la  meme 
maniere  qu^un  homme  sans  culture;  mais  Fhomme  sans  culture 
et  le  philosophe  peuvent,  aussi  bien  Fun  que  Fautre,  prendre 
vis  a  vis  de  Dieu,  la  meme  attitude  de  respect  et  d'adoration. 

On  voit  done,  d'apres  les  modernistes,  ce  qui  serait 
immuable  dans  les  dogmes:  c^est  Forientation  pratique  qu'ils 
donnent  aux  croyants.  Tout  le  reste, — ^representations  intel- 
lectuelles,  theories  explicatives, — ^voluerait  au  cours  des  ages. 
"Toute  religion,'^  dit  M.  Loisy,  *' suppose  une  determination 
intellectuelle  du  divin,  qui  tot  ou  tard  sera  frappee  de  caducite. 
Et  c'est  a  ce  moment-la  que  la  foi  s'inquiete  et  cherche  un 
nouvel  abri,  qu^elle  finit  toujours  par  s'amenager.^' 

II  resterait  maintenant  a  dire  pourquoi  les  modernistes 
ont  echou6  dans  leur  double  tentative  de  reforme.  Car  ils 
ont  echoue  dans  Fune  comme  dans  Fautre.  Des  deux  ampu- 
tation tentees,  pas  une  n^a  r6ussi.  Les  deux  patients  ont 
regimbe — et  violemment, — criant  bien  fort  que  les  parties 
qu'on  voulait  couper  n'etaient  pas  encore  mortes.  Au  nom 
de  la  religion  catholique,  le  Pape  a  condamn6  leur  tentative 
de  conciliation;  et  au  nom  de  la  science,  des  savants,  comme 
Henri  Poincare,  dans  ^^La  Valeur  de  la  Science,  ^^  ont  a  peu 
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pr^s  port6,  indirectement  du  moins,  une  condamnation 
analogue,  du  point  de  vue  scientifique.  Le  catholicisme 
officiel  a  condamne  la  moiti6  de  leur  systeme,  et  la  science 
a  condamne  Fautre  moitie. 

Pourquoi  les  modernistes  ont-ils  ^chou^  d^abord  dans 
leur  tentative  de  reforme  religieuse?  Eh  bien,  il  semble  que 
c'est  parce  que  le  modernisme  ne  tendait  a  rien  moins  qu'^ 
detruire  Tessence  meme  du  catholicisme.  C^etait  une  reforme 
trop  radicale.  La  religion  catholique  est  bien  en  effet  essen- 
tiellement,  par  tradition,  une  monarchic  absolue,  dont  T  auto- 
rite  s'exerce  sur  les  intelligences  avant  meme  de  s^exercer  sur 
les  volontes.  Vouloir  deloger  le  principe  d'autorite  du  domaine 
de  la  vie  de  Fesprit,  c'etait  frapper  au  cceur  le  catholicisme 
lui-meme,  c^etait  vouloir  enlever  la  clef  de  voute  de  T^difice. 

Certes  les  objections  des  modernistes  contre  le  principe 
d^autorite,  dans  le  domaine  de  la  vie  de  Fesprit  portent  admi- 
rablement.  EUes  rejouissent  un  philosophe;  mais  elles  ne 
pouvaient  rejouir  autant  tous  les  traditionnalistes  catholiques, 
non  plus  que  le  Gardien  constitue  de  Fantique  tradition.  Et 
celui-la  le  leur  fit  bien  voir 

Ces  objections,  eUes  vont  meme,  semble-t-il,  un  peu  plus 
loin  que  les  modernistes  ne  Font  cru,  ou  n'ont  voulu  le  croire. 
Le  principe  d'autorite  est  contraire  k  la  vie  de  Fesprit,  c^est 
entendu.  Mais  n^est-il  contraire  a  la  vie  de  Fesprit  que  dans 
le  domaine  de  la  pensee?  Pourquoi  ne  le  serait-il  pas  aussi 
dans  le  domaine  de  Faction?  Si  Fon  requiert  Fautonomie  pour 
penser,  pourquoi  pas  pour  agir?  Si  Fordre  de  croire  une  verity 
indemontree  me  revolte,  un  ordre  de  conduite,  me  venant 
uniquement  du  dehors,  ne  me  revolte  pas  moins.  Bref, 
Fautonomie  de  Fesprit  devait  etre  reclam6e  entiere,  ou  ne  pas 
etre  reclam^e  du  tout.  On  congoit  qu'un  th^ologien  catho- 
lique ne  puisse  guere  ne  pas  trouver  que  les  modernistes 
demandaient  trop;  un  philosophe  trouverait  peut-etre  quails 
demandaient  trop  peu. 

Et  puis  on  pourrait  bien  leur  faire  encore  une  autre 
objection.  S^ils  accordent  que  la  partie  inteUigible  des  dogmes 
est  soumise  aux  lois  de  F6volution,  pourquoi  pas  le  sens  pra- 
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tique,  la  direction  qu'ils  donnent  a  la  conduite?  Rien  n'est 
iminuable  en  ce  monde,  pas  plus  les  gestes  et  les  attitudes  que 
les  idees,  pas  plus  les  disciplines  et  les  morales  que  les  philo- 
sophies. Les  modernistes,  semble-t-il,  manquaient  done 
quelque  peu  de  logique,  en  conservant  sur  le  terrain  de  Faction 
des  disciplines  et  des  concepts  quails  avaient  si  justement 
critiques  et  si  bien  perces  k  jour  sur  le  terrain  de  la  pensee. 

Enfin  la  tentative  de  reforme  de  Fidee  de  science  n^a  pas 
non  plus  6te  couronnee  de  succes.  Pourquoi?  On  a  reproch6 
aux  modernistes;  a  M.  Le  Roy  en  particulier,  de  regarder 
Finteiligence  et  la  science  comme  irremediablement  impuis- 
santes  a  nous  conduire  k  la  v6rit6,  pour  faire  la  part  plus  large 
a  d^autres  sources  de  connaissance,  au  coeur  par  exemple, 
aux  sentiments,  a  F instinct,  ou  a  la  foi . . . .  Henri  Poincar^, 
dans  son  livre  ^^La  Valeur  de  la  Science,''  r^pondant  aux 
objections  des  modernistes,  developpe  les  arguments  suivants: 
L'intelligence,  non-seulement  n'est  pas  radicalement  impuis- 
sante,  mais,  procedant  par  methode  scientifique,  elle  est  la 
seule  de  nos  facultes  qui  atteigne  le  vrai,  d'une  fagon  indiscu- 
table.  On  ne  saurait  dire  que  la  science  ne  peut  nous  servir 
que  de  regie  d' action,  et  qu'elle  ne  nous  apprend  rien  de  la 
verit6  objective.  La  science  est  sans  doute  une  regie  d'action, 
mais  c'est  une  regie  d'action  generale,  qui  reussit  et  qui  est 
bonne  pour  tout  le  monde.  Or  s'il  en  est  ainsi,  c'est  sans 
doute  que  les  lois  scientifiques  traduisent  des  rapports  etran- 
gers  a  la  personne  du  savant,  c'est-a-dire  des  rapports  venant 
des  choses.  Non,  ce  n'est  pas  le  savant  qui  cree  la  science; 
le  savant  ne  fait  que  creer  la  formule  scientifique,  et  le  reste 
lui  est  impose  par  la  realite  exterieure. 

La  science,  en  effet,  s'il  s'agit  des  sciences  de  la  nature, 
est  avant  tout  constitute  par  des  ensembles  de  rapports 
constants,  entre  nos  differentes  sensations,  lesquels  rapports 
sont  comme  un  ciment  indestructible,  que  nous  ne  pouvons 
jamais  rompre  a  notre  fantaisie:  ce  qui  montre  bien  que  la 
cause  de  ces  rapports  n'est  pas  en  nous  mais  au  dehors.  Ces 
rapports  invariables  entre  nos  sensations  traduisent  les  rap- 
ports invariables  des  choses.     Prenons  en  chimie  un  exemple 
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tr&s  simple:  la  loi  de  fusion  du  phosphore.  Le  phosphore  est 
un  corps  qui  fond  a  44  degres  centigrades.  Le  rapport  de  simul- 
taneite  entre  les  deux  sensations  suivantes:  la  sensation  que 
donne  la  fusion  du  corps  et  celle  resultant  de  la  vue  des  44  degres 
marques  au  thermometre  centigrade,  est  un  rapport  en  nous 
que  nous  ne  pouvons  ni  in  venter,  ni  supprimer,  ni  changer; 
11  sera  toujours  le  meme  pour  tons.  Ce  rapport  est  done 
bien  Fempreinte  en  nous  du  rapport  des  choses  en  dehors  de 
nous.  Et  il  en  va  de  meme  pour  toutes  les  lois  scientifiques 
les  plus  compliquees. 

La  science,  en  depit  de  toutes  les  argumentations  prag- 
matistes  et  modernistes,  nous  livre  done  bien  la  verite.  Cette 
v6rite  pent  etre  incomplete,  mais  elle  est.  Les  lois  scientifiques 
peuvent  etre  imparfaites,  mais  eUes  sont  valables,  pour  tous 
les  temps  et  pour  tous  les  lieux.  Et,  comme  on  Fa  dit,  on  pent 
aller  meme  jusqu'a  aflBrmer  que,s*il  existe  dans  quelque  planete 
des  etres  pensants  qui  soient  arrives  a  la  science,  leurs  lois 
scientifiques,  plus  ou  moins  precises,  plus  ou  moins  completes 
que  les  notres,  ne  peuvent  etre  que  du  meme  ordre  que  les  notres. 
Certes,  nous  ne  connaissons  le  tout  de  rien  dans  la  nature, 
mais  la  connaissance  que  nous  apporte  la  science,  si  limit^e 
qu'elle  soit,  est  vraiment  une  connaissance  de  la  nature. 
D'un  mot  qui  resume  tout,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  dupes. 

Pour  etre  juste,  il  faut  cependant  dire  que  sous  Finfluence 
des  pragmatistes  et  des  modernistes,  la  science,  en  ces 
demieres  annees,  a  r^duit  quelques-unes  de  ses  pretentions. 
Les  savants  d'aujourd'hui  sont  moins  dogmatiques  que 
ceux  d'il  y  a  quinze  ou  vingt  ans.  Une  revision  critique 
de  Fidee  de  science  s'est  imposee;  et  il  en  est  resulte,  entre 
autres  choses,  que  la  doctrine  de  Funiversel  mecanisme, 
par  exemple,  autrefois  tres  en  faveur,  apparait  a  beau- 
coup  aujourd'hui,  de  plus  en  plus,  comme  trop  hative 
et  peut-etre  un  peu  simpliste.  La  science  a  du  reduire  ses 
pretentions  a  tout  connaitre  et  a  connaitre  le  tout  de  toutes 
choses.  Elle  a  ete  ainenee  a  conceder  un  immense  terrain 
libre  a  toutes  les  morales  et  a  toutes  les  religions,  c^est  le 
terrain   metaphysique  du  mysticisme  et  du  sentiment,    de 
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rind^montre  indemontrable.  Mais,  qu'on  le  remarque  bien, 
dans  son  domaine  propre,  qui  est  la  connaissance  des  rap- 
ports mesures  des  choses  et  des  ph^nomenes  entre  eux,  la 
science  reste  maitresse  et  conserve  toute  sa  valeur. 

Outre  cette  delimitation  de  frontiere,  les  savants  avouent 
encore,  meme  les  plus  grands  d^fenseurs  du  scientisme,  comme 
Le  Dantec,  que  dans  les  lois  de  la  nature,  il  y  a  un  certain 
degr6  de  contingence  physique,  en  ce  sens  que  toute  mesure 
comporte  une  part  d'erreur;  et  ils  admettent  aussi  une  certaine 
contingence  logique,  k  la  base  de  toute  science,  en  ce  sens  que 
toute  science  reposant  sur  des  postulats,  passe  n6cssairement, 
a  son  point  de  depart,  de  Tind^montr^  au  demontre.  II  y  a 
plus:  il  faut  dire  qu'a  la  base  de  Tidee  de  science  elle  meme, 
il  y  a  une  affirmation,  a  jamais  indemontrable,  un  a  priori 
qui  n'est  qu'un  acte  de  foi,  k  savoir  que  le  demontr^  vaut 

mieux  que  Findemontr^ Si  Ton  croit  cela,  on  a  Tesprit 

scientifique;  mais  il  n^est  peut-etre  pas  n^cessaired'avoirFesprit 
scientifique,  ou  du  moins  de  n' avoir  que  Fesprit  scientifique. 
La  science  n^est  peut-etre  pas  le  seul  dieu  capable  de  sauver 

le  monde Pour  ceux,   cependant,    qui  ont  foi    dans  la 

v^rite,  elle  est  un  dieu. 

Quant  k  FEglise  catholique,  elle  n'a  meme  pas  op6r6, 
comme  la  science,  sous  Fimpulsion  moderniste  et  pragmatiste, 
ce  demi-quart  de  conversion  a  gauche.  Elle  garde  ses  vieilles 
positions,  qui  peut-etre  en  somme  sont  les  meilleures  pour  elle; 
en  tous  les  cas,  qui  sont  jusqu'a  un  certain  point,  dans  la  logique 
de  ses  principes  immuables  et  infaillibles.  Apres  avoir  con- 
damn6  les  modernistes,  en  bloc,  d'un  geste  c6sarien,  elle  a 
repris  sur  son  trone,  fait  de  dix-neuf  siecles  6coul6s,  son  intran- 
sigeante  immobiUt^.  Elle  prefere  sans  doute,  plutot  que  de 
ne  rien  changer  a  ses  traditions  seculaires,  s^il  le  faut,  mourir 
debout,  la  tete  haute.  Cette  attitude,  il  faut  en  convenir, 
dans  sa  raideur  stoique  et  sa  fiere  intransigeance,  ne  manque 
pas  de  beaute. 

Louis  Perdriau 


CANADA'S  SECOND  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

No.  II. 
Fishing  and  Hunting 

While  the  Canadian  Northern  appeals  to  the  observer 
primarily  as  a  line  offering  great  inducements  to  the  settler 
and  opportunities  for  industrial  development,  it  also  offers 
unusual  advantages  to  the  sportsman  and  those  looking  for 
the  best  place  to  spend  a  summer  holiday. 

In  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  district  at  Lake 
Edward,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Lauren tian  National 
Park,  there  is  remarkably  good  trout  fishing  in  hundreds  of 
lakes  and  streams,  also  the  Hotel  Lake  St.  Joseph,  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  situated  and  best  conducted  summer  hotels. 

The  Toronto-Ottawa  line  passes  through  the  heart  of 
the  Rideau  chain  of  lakes,  famed  for  its  fishing,  duck  shoot- 
ing, and  beautiful  scenery.  The  well-known  Muskoka  Lakes 
are  best  served  by  this  railway,  with  its  wharf-side  stations 
on  the  principal  lakes.  The  line  north  of  Parry  Sound  is 
known  as  the  best  deer  hunting  country,  where  there  is  some 
splendid  fishing.  Between  Sudbury  and  Port  Arthur  the 
steel  is  through  a  country  abounding  with  game  and  crosses 
many  fine  streams  such  as  the  Morrison  and  the  Nipigon, 
containing  very  heavy  speckled  trout.  At  Port  Arthur  the 
company  has  the  "  Prince  Arthur  '^  Hotel,  built  on  a  fine  site 
overlooking  Thunder  Bay. 

West  of  Port  Arthur  the  Quetico  Forest  and  Game 
Reserve  is  contiguous  to  the  line — a  most  attractive  district 
for  the  fisherman  and  the  man  with  the  camera. 

In  Western  Canada  there  is  the  finest  sport,  such  as 
prairie  chicken,  duck  and  goose  shooting.  The  birds  are 
wonderfully  numerous ;  at  no  great  distance  in  the  wooded 
country  there  are  elk  and  moose.  In  the  confines  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  Alberta  side  are  mountain  sheep 
and  goat;  on  the  British  Columbia  side  mountain  goat,  sheep, 
grizzlies,  and  much  other  game. 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  FRANCE 

Women  of  France,  bring  ye  the  harvest  in. 

Willing,  you  would  have  helped  to  reap  the  grain 
Beside  your  men;  now,  where  they  left,  begin 

That  labour  with  your  glory  and  your  pain. 

The  Man  of  State  has  said  to  you:  Complete 

The  gathering  of  crops  that  lie  supine. 
And  fields  will  smile  beneath  the  children's  feet, 

Who  seek  their  mothers  by  the  wheat  and  vine. 

Kneeling  to  work,  where  service  offers  prayer. 
Bind  ye  the  sheaves  on  wide,  deserted  farms; 

And,  with  your  gestures  of  bereaved  despair. 
Load  high  the  grain  with  tense,  lamenting  arms. 

One,  in  the  vineyard — silent,  who  had  sung — 

Plucks  the  pale  grape,  and  dreams  on  yonder  cloud, 

New  from  the  East.     What  sign  has  Heav'n  out-flung? 
W^hite  victory-wings,  or  the  dead  lover's  shroud? 

She  who  has  vowed  her  strength  to  make  a  man. 
Unborn  as  yet,  strong  to  replace  his  sire. 

Gleans  in  the  sun  and  will  not  stop  to  scan 
Over  the  valley,  smoke  of  foemen's  fire. 

The  harvest  shall  come  in,  the  grapes  be  prest — 
By  one  who  still  may  call  on  Christ  to  save 

Her  soldier,  and  by  one  whose  aching  breast 

Fed  the  cold  mouth,  dust-clotted  in  some  grave. 

O  faithful  to  your  blessed  womanhood! 

Bread  for  another's  child,  though  yours  be  stark: 
Wine  for  remembrance  of  beloved  blood: 

The  day  for  strain  and  sweat — tears  for  the  dark. 

So! — until  France  lay  down  the  votive  sword. 
And,  having  spent  her  souls  to  fight  and  win, 

She  garner  peace, — proclaim  the  vaunted  word: 
Women  of  France  have  brought  the  harvest  in. 

Mary  Linda  Bradley 


THE  DAY  OF  WRATH 

^^NE  question  at  least  is  settled:  When  England  is  at  war, 
Canada  is  at  war.  If  the  slightest  doubt  still  lurks  in  any 
mind,  one  look  around  will  dispel  it.  Writers  and  talkers 
have  worried  themselves  over  this  problem,  and  wearied  their 
readers  and  their  hearers  with  their  writing  and  their  talking. 
For  one  whole  session  Parliament  discussed  the  differ- 
ence between  '^shalP'  and  ''may,"  and  left  the  question  in 
its  original  obscurity.  The  session  which  opened  on  August 
18th,  required  only  four  days  to  vote  a  war  credit  of  fifty 
million  dollars,  because  the  baffling  question  had  solved 
itself  on  the  instant  by  the  hard  touchstone  of  reality. 

Just  because  Canada  is  at  war  when  England  is  at  war, 
thirty  thousand  Canadians  are  under  arms  at  Quebec  volun- 
tarily to  go  over-seas  and  do  whatever  British  soldiers  may  be 
asked  to  do.  They  are  eager  to  proceed  to  the  field  of  action; 
and  thirty  thousand  more  are  clamouring  to  take  their 
places  so  soon  as  these  move  forward.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  an  enlistment  of  half  a  million  men  for  the  two  British 
Islands,  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  precisely  the  ratio 
which  Lord  Kitchener  set. 

The  master  key  to  this  fundamental  problem  having 
been  found,  all  subsidiary  problems  will  solve  themselves 
without  argument  and  without  talk.  We  will  fall  into  our 
political  place  automatically,  and  having  fulfilled  our  duty 
we  shall  be  adopted  into  the  number  and  made  partakers  of 
all  the  privileges  of  Empire  even  as  we  are  sharers  in  its 
obligations.  It  is  a  little  early  to  divide  the  skin  before  the 
beast  is  killed;  but  when  this  ravening  beast  of  Europe  is 
skinned  this  will  be  our  share  of  the  spoil,  if  we  do  our  part. 

It  is  too  early  also  for  one  who  puts  on  the  harness 
to  boast  himself  as  he  who  puts  it  off.  As  soldiers  these 
volunteers  may  not  be  more  efficient  than  the  circumstances 
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warrant,  but  we  have  given  the  best  we  had,  which  proves 
that  the  heart  is  right;  and  that  cannot  be  neglected  in  the 
final  summing  up.  If  the  war  only  lasts  long  enough  all 
needful  training  of  their  bodies  and  minds  will  be  added  in 
due  season.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  various  contingents 
were  going  forward  to  South  Africa,  it  was  all  for  the  aid  of 
the  mother  country.  To-day  it  is  to  fight  for  the  Empire, 
of  which  we  have  suddenly  come  to  realize  we  are  an  integral 
portion. 

These  things  being  so,  the  day  of  the  writer  and  talker 
is  gone  by.  It  becomes  us  to  have  our  hands  upon  our 
mouths,  and  make  way  in  silence  for  the  soldier.  Not  that 
the  writing  which  has  been  done  these  years  past,  especially 
upon  these  pages,  has  been  of  no  effect,  but  that  the  thing 
has  been  accompUshed  and  everything  has  been  said  which 
can  be  said.  There  is  war  enough  in  Europe  and  in  the 
newspapers  without  filling  these  sombre  covers  with  its 
clamour;  and  yet  a  few  final  words  may  be  permitted  as  a 
postlude  to  all  that  has  gone  before. 

We  are  living  in  greater  days  than  the  days  of  Pitt, 
but  we  are  so  inured  to  war,  so  surfeited  with  the  horror 
of  it,  that  we  fail  to  realize  the  full  force  of  the  environ- 
ment which  surrounds  us.  That  can  only  be  reconstructed 
by  the  poets  who  in  future  times  will  reflect  upon  these 
events.  We  are  all  veterans  now.  Most  of  us  have  fought 
through  six  campaigns  in  our  chairs  or  in  front  of  the 
bulletin  boards,  and  now  a  dumbness  has  overcome  all 
but  the  hardiest  writers.  Everything  has  been  written. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Any- 
thing else  is  impertinent,  and  it  would  be  a  mark  of 
nice  taste  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  this  periodical; 
And  yet  there  is  truth  in  the  saying:  haec  olim  meminisse 
juvabit.  Those  who  come  after  us  will  have  a  legitimate 
curiosity  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  conducted  ourselves, 
and  the  reasons  we  put  forward  for  our  own  justification  and 
for  the  conviction  of  the  enemy.     They  will  wish  to  know 
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something  about  our  state  of  mind.  To  that  end  the  present 
record  may  be  useful. 

There  has  never  been  in  Canada  any  enmity  towards 
Germans.  They  and  their  descendants  form  a  not  in- 
considerable portion  of  our  population.  They  have  joined 
with  us  in  the  development  of  this  country.  We  have  eaten 
at  their  tables.  Their  children  have  married  with  our  child- 
ren. In  the  universities  they  have  been  our  colleagues. 
Many  educated  Canadians  have  studied  in  their  schools,  and 
have  come  back  profoundly  influenced  by  their  insight  and 
industry.  Their  science  we  have  adopted,  and  their  literature 
we  have  made  our  own.  Their  consuls  were  models  of 
deportment,  humane,  cultivated  men,  whom  one  was  glad  to 
include  in  the  inner  circle  of  one^s  friends.  Those  who 
knew  Dr.  Lang  will  understand  what  is  meant  by  these  sincere 
and  calculated  words.  Nor  can  we  call  religion  to  our  aid  as 
an  incentive  to  hatred.  Germany  is  no  more  Protestant  than 
Canada:  it  is  Catholic  to  about  the  same  degree.  There  is 
no  blood  feud,  since  Canada  is  largely  Teuton.  There  is 
no  family  quarrel,  since  Canada  is  largely  Celt.  And  yet  we 
will  not  draw  back  until  Germany  is  destroyed;  and  Germany 
will  not  draw  back  until  its  destruction  is  complete. 

This  resolution  has  arisen  from  a  clash  of  ideals.  It  is  a 
war  of  civilization;  that  is,  to  determine  whether  the  military 
or  the  civil  method  shall  prevail.  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
human  mind  thrives  best  in  a  civil  atmosphere.  The  German 
opinion  is  that  the  way  must  be  cleared  by  the  sword.  We 
insist  that  our  ideals  require  only  free  play,  that  they  shall 
make  their  way  by  reasonableness  and  winsomeness.  The 
Germans  have  their  ideals  too;  and  they  are  convinced  that 
they  can  best  be  propagated  by  force.  Their  whole  doctrine 
is  summed  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Cramb,  formerly  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  Queen's  College,  London,  in  his  lectures 
on  Germany  and  England.  In  dealing  with  the  writings 
of  Treitschke,  '^ihe  prophet  of  young  Germany,  the  prose 
poet  laureate  of  Bismarckism,''  as  quoted  by  the  Spectator y 
Mr.  Cramb  says :  *^  Treitschke  has  defined  the  aim  of  Germany, 
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and  Treitschke's  definition,  which  has  been  taken  up  by  his 
disciples,  is  this:  That  just  as  the  greataiess  of  Germany  is  to 
be  found  in  the  governance  of  Germany  by  Prussia,  so  the 
greatness  and  good  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
dominance there  of  German  culture,  of  the  German  mind,  in 
a  word,  of  the  German  character.  This  is  the  ideal  of 
Germany,  and  this  is  Germany's  role  as  Treitschke  saw  it  in 
the  future.  For,  observe,  this  world-dominion  of  which 
Germany  dreams  is  not  simply  a  material  dominion.  Force 
alone,  violence  or  brute  strength,  by  its  mere  silent  presence 
or  by  its  loud  manifestation  in  war,  may  be  necessary  to 
estabhsh  this  dominion;  but  its  ends  are  spiritual.  The 
triumph  of  the  Empire  will  be  the  triumph  of  German  culture, 
of  the  German  world-vision  in  all  the  phases  and  departments 
of  human  Ufe  and  energy,  in  reUgion,  poetry,  science,  art, 
poHtics,  and  social  endeavour.  The  characteristics  of  this 
German  world-vision,  the  benefits  which  its  predominance  is 
Ukely  to  confer  upon  mankind,  are,  a  German  would  allege, 
truth  instead  of  falsehood  in  the  deepest  and  gravest  pre- 
occupations of  the  human  mind;  German  sincerity  instead  of 
British  hypocrisy;  Faust  instead  of  Tartuffe.  And  when- 
ever I  have  put  to  any  of  the  adherents  of  this  ideal  the 
further  question:  'Where  in  actual  German  history  do  you 
find  your  guarantee  for  the  character  of  this  spiritual  empire; 
is  not  the  true  role  of  Germany  cosmopoUtan  and  peaceful; 
are  not  Herder  and  Goethe  its  prophets  ? '  I  have  met  with 
one  invariable  answer:  'The  political  history  of  Germany, 
from  the  accession  of  Frederick  in  1740  to  the  present  hour, 
has  admittedly  no  meaning  unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  move- 
ment towards  the  establishment  of  a  world-empire,  with  the 
war  against  England  as  the  necessary  preUminary.'  "  To  ask 
us  to  be  silent  witnesses  of  this  is  to  ask  us,  as  one  of  our  own 
has  said,  to  witness  the  tall  subaltern  Life  to  Death  yield  up 
his  sword — without  a  struggle. 

There  is  not  the  shghtest  objection  to  a  nation  or  a  race 
having  its  ideals.  That  is  a  condition  of  its  existence.  The 
Lowland  Scotchman  has  the  ideal  of  economy;  the  Jew  of 
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acquisitiveness.  All  we  demand  is  that  they  shall  be  econo- 
mical or  acquisitive  within  the  law,  and  that  they  shall  not 
attempt  to  impose  their  ideals  upon  us  by  force.  The 
German  may  be  as  idealistic  as  he  likes;  but  he  shall  follow 
the  method  allowed  to  the  Scotchman  and  the  Jew  in  pro- 
pagating their  ideals ;  and  in  the  slow  effluxion  of  time  what 
is  good  in  them  will  be  made  manifest.  We  shall  see  to  it 
that  he  will  not  enforce  his  ideals  upon  the  world,  if  those 
who  now  live  upon  the  earth  are  to  be  murdered  as  a 
preliminary  measure. 

It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  for  apologists  of  Germany 
to  explain  that  the  German  Government  and  the  German 
people  are  two  different  entities.  They  must  in  that  case 
explain  how  it  comes  about  that  so  admirable  a  people  could 
endure  a  government  of  which  they  disapproved.  The  truth 
is  that  the  government  has  always  had  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  savants  in  its  every  adventure  of  war.  They 
were  as  violent  against  Napoleon,  against  Austria  in  1866, 
against  France  in  1870,  as  they  were  against  England  whilst 
the  present  storm  was  brewing.  Professor  and  philosopher 
alike  have  extolled  war,  not  alone  as  a  means  but  as  an  end  in 
itself,  as  *^the  extreme  fehcity  of  mankind.''  They  raised 
the  mailed  fist  and  shook  the  scabbard  once  too  often.  They 
have  taken  the  sword  in  their  hands.  Let  them  perish  by  the 
sword. 

It  is  only  upon  a  very  superficial  view  that  the  German 
kaiser,  apart  from  his  people,  is  held  responsible  for  this  war. 
It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  blame  for  the  war  of  Austria 
upon  Servia  the  school-boy  Gavrilo  Prinzep  who,  on  that 
Sunday  morning  in  June,  assassinated  Francis  Ferdinand. 
Individuals  do  not  make  war,  although  they  may  help  in 
creating  a  state  of  mind  which  makes  it  inevitable.  The 
kaiser  and  the  school-boy  were  each  the  product  of  their  en- 
vironment. There  is  always  a  tendency  for  him  who  sits  in 
the  temple  to  imagine  that  he  is  the  god.  The  adulation  of 
the  worshippers  is  responsible  for  that  perverted  state  of 
mind.     The  fault  lies  with  the  German  people.     The  EngUsh 
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have  always  been  quick  to  check  this  apotheosis.  Indeed  in 
two  or  three  cases  they  were  obHged  to  go  to  extremes,  and 
in  one  case  at  least  they  demonstrated  for  all  times  and 
peoples  that  a  king  has  a  bone  in  his  neck  like  any  other  man. 

War  is  a  science  and  an  art.  Like  any  art  it  must  be 
practised  to  be  learned.  Like  any  science  it  is  an  affair  of 
experience.  In  the  science  and  art  of  war  the  Germans  are 
amateurs.  Previous  to  August  3rd,  no  Uving  German  had 
heard  a  gun  fired  in  anger,  except  in  massacring  Herreros, 
and  in  rounding  up  Boxers  as  part  of  an  international  force 
on  the  way  to  Pekin.  There  may  be  amongst  them  a 
few  old  men  whose  memories  go  back  forty-four  years  to 
1870;  but  any  experience  gained  at  that  time  would  be 
worse  than  useless:  it  would  be  misleading.  They  have 
theorized  so  successfully  upon  life, — if  success  he  in  imposing 
their  theories  upon  their  neighbours, — that  they  applied  a 
similar  method  to  war  and  expected  a  similar  result.  In  this 
game  they  are  mere  amateurs,  professors,  pedants,  super- 
ficial, pretentious,  egotistical.  Overwhelmed  with  conceit 
and  disdainful  of  experience,  they  blundered  into  war  with 
two  powers  which  have  just  been  hardened  in  the  fire,  and 
with  another  which  not  so  very  long  ago  emerged  victorious 
from  one  of  the  hardest  campaigns  in  history.  The  truth  is, 
the  Germans  were  defeated  before  they  began  to  fight.  They 
were  weighed  down  by  the  theoretical  perfection  of  their 
armour.  They  were  helpless  because  of  the  grandiloquence 
of  their  minds,  because,  in  short,  the  task  which  they  imposed 
upon  themselves  was  impossible.  Their  opening  was  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  the  war  spirit,  if  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  God.  Then  they  blundered.  Now  they  are 
playing  themselves  into  fools'  mate.  One  may  foresee  the 
end.     No  one  can  say  when  the  end  will  come. 

The  cause  of  the  war  lies  much  deeper.  It  must  be 
sought  eventually  in  the  psychology  of  the  people  themselves. 
There  is  about  the  German  a  quaint  simplicity.  He  retains 
something  of  the  characteristics  of  the  peasant.  He  never 
loses  his  rusticity  even  in  urban  surroundings.     The  peasant 
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by  very  reason  of  his  cunning  is  incompetent  for  large  busi- 
ness. An  immediate  advantage  seems  so  important  to  him 
that  he  is  bUnd  to  the  impUcations  of  a  trick  or  an  unfair 
bargain.  Let  the  buyer  be  careful.  He  does  not  keep  his 
word.  A  man  who  swears  to  his  own  hurt,  and  does  not 
change,  is  in  a  category  of  whose  existence  he  is  entirely 
ignorant.  His  conduct  is  governed  by  his  estimate  of  the 
consequences  of  it,  and  not  by  any  sensibility  to  right  and 
wrong.  If  he  were  told  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  right 
and  wrong,  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  his  heavy  jaw 
would  fall;  and  in  his  astonishment  he  would  let  his  pipe 
drop  out  of  his  mouth.  He  is  quite  ready  to  do  wrong.  To 
attempt  to  repair  the  wrong  when  his  point  is  gained  is,  in 
his  ethics,  an  atonement  of  which  only  a  good  man  is  capable. 

In  spite  of  his  high-sounding  title,  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  was  exactly  true 
to  his  peasant  origin  when  he  acknowledged  before  the 
Reichstag  that  he  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
and  declared:  '^The  wrong — I  speak  openly — that  we  are 
committing  we  will  endeavour  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our 
military  goal  has  been  reached.''  To  him  it  was  the  supreme 
and  only  virtue  that  they  should  attempt  to  hack  their  way 
through:  Wie  er  sich  durchhaut.  A  solemn  engagement  was 
merely  a  set  of  symbols  written  upon  a  scrap  of  paper.  Who 
could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  about  that  ? 

A  peasant  in  the  horse-market  will  do  very  well  chaffer- 
ing by  word  of  mouth  over  a  trade.  When  his  dishonesty  is 
discovered  he  is  unabashed  and  quite  willing  to  enter  into  a 
thieves'  bargain  with  his  intended  victim  at  the  expense  of  a 
more  guileless  neighbour.  When  he  comes  to  deal  with 
experienced  persons  he  has  no  difficulty  in  writing  himseK 
down  as  a  rogue  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

The  great  feat  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  of  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  is  just  this:  they  compelled,  or  rather  allowed,  the 
Germans  to  prove  to  the  world  that  they  were  rogues  and 
fools  at  the  same  time.  The  record  is  contained  in  the  second 
White   Paper.     It   is   a  favourite   method   of   dealing  with 
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blackmailers,  to  allow  them  to  put  their  proposals  in  business 
form;  and  now  the  Germans  stand  convicted  before  the 
world.  The  Paper  is  not  without  its  own  grim  humour. 
The  British  Ambassador  called  on  the  German  Secretary  of 
State,  Gottlieb  Von  Jagow,  and  inquired  whether  Germany- 
would  refrain  from  violating  Belgian  neutrahty.  Herr  Von 
Jagow  at  once  replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  his  answer  must 
be  ^^no,''  as  in  consequence  of  the  German  troops  having 
crossed  the  frontier  that  morning,  Belgian  neutrahty  had 
already  been  violated.  Herr  Von  Jagow  again  went  into  the 
reason  why  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  obliged  to 
take  this  step,  namely,  that  they  had  to  advance  into  France 
by  the  quickest  and  easiest  way,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  well 
ahead  with  their  operations  and  endeavour  to  strike  some 
decisive  blow  as  early  as  possible.  It  was  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  for  them,  as,  if  they  had  gone  by  the  more  southern 
route,  they  could  not  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of 
roads,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortresses,  to  have  got  through 
without  formidable  opposition  entailing  great  loss  of  time. 
This  loss  of  time  would  mean  time  gained  by  the  Russians 
for  the  bringing  up  of  their  troops  to  the  German  frontier. 
Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great  German  asset,  while  that  of 
Russia  was  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  troops.  The  argu- 
ment was  excellent,  but  the  alternative,  to  keep  the  peace, 
never  occurred  to  them. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Ambassador  called  on  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  who  began  a  harangue  which  lasted  twenty 
minutes.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  require  adequate  assurance  that  day,  that  they 
would  proceed  no  further  with  the  violation  of  Belgian 
territory,  and  that  they  would  respect  the  engagement  to 
which  they  had  set  their  hands.  The  Chancellor  said  the 
step  taken  by  Great  Britain  was  terrible.  Just  for  a  word, 
''neutrality," — a  word  which  in  war  time  had  been  so  often 
disregarded;  just  for  a  scrap  of  paper.  Great  Britain  was 
going  to  make  war  on  a  kindred  nation,  who  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  be  friends  with  her.     What  they  had  done 
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was  unthinkable.  It  was  striking  a  man  from  behind  while 
he  was  fighting  for  his  life  against  his  assailants.  The 
British  Ambassador  protested  strongly  against  this  state- 
ment and  said  that  if,  as  he  was  informed,  for  strategical 
reasons,  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  Germany  to 
advance  through  Belgium  and  violate  her  neutrahty,  it  was 
also  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain 
that  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement  and  do  her 
utmost  to  defend  Belgium's  neutrality  if  attacked.  A 
solemn  compact,  he  said,  had  to  be  kept,  or  what  confidence, 
he  asked,  could  any  one  have  in  engagements  given  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  future. 

In  the  words  of  the  White  Paper:  ^^The  Chancellor  said, 
*But  at  what  price  will  that  compact  have  been  kept?  Has 
the  British  Government  thought  of  that?'  I  hinted  to  His 
Excellency  as  plainly  as  I  could  that  fear  of  consequences 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  a  solemn 
engagement."  The  whole  story  is  contained  in  these  few 
sentences. 

In  the  great  world  the  peasant  is  continually  conscious 
of  himself  and  anxious  about  the  appearance  he  makes. 
For  that  reason  the  average  German  will  stand  still  in  the 
street  and  look  at  the  reflection  of  his  face  in  a  little  mirror 
which  he  carries  in  his  pocket.  If  the  inspection  is  not 
satisfactory  he  will  do  his  best  to  improve  himself  with  the 
help  of  a  Uttle  comb.  To  show  how  much  at  home  he  is  in 
the  world  he  becomes  noisy,  rough  in  his  movements,  un- 
natural, and  therefore  ill-mannered,  since  all  men  by  nature 
are  quiet  and  kind.  The  Germans  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing that,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  friction  engendered 
by  aggressive  action  must  not  only  check  advance,  but  end 
by  creating  a  resistance  which  is  apt  to  develop  into  violent 
reaction.  A  spirit  of  domination  provokes  revolt.  It  is  the 
habit  of  aU  parvenus  to  push  and  jostle  for  a  place,  and  if  it 
is  not  yielded  readily,  their  feehngs  are  injured,  and  they 
become  truculent.  Long  years  of  this  conduct  produced  its 
natural  effect.     Enemies  were  created,  who  at  length  were 
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quite  willing  to  meet  force  with  force,  and  heap  upon  this 
outlaw  nation  the  universal  wrath  and  curse. 

The  peasant,  again,  is  essentially  stupid,  even  when  he  is 
intelligent  enough  to  accumulate  facts.  This  passion  for 
facts  has  been  the  undoing  of  the  German.  He  mistook  his 
catalogue  for  knowledge.  With  German  thoroughness  he 
ascertained  how  many  horses  there  were  in  England,  how 
many  ships,  guns,  and  men;  how  many  pebbles  there  were 
on  the  beach,  and  how  many  blue  beans  it  took  to  make 
five;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  England,  of  its  principles,  pre- 
judices, and  whims.  Much  less  did  he  know  Ireland,  and  as 
a  result  the  right  moment  was  exactly  the  wrong  moment. 

Foreign  minds  cannot  understand  England.  They  are  never 
done  wondering  at  her  stubborn  determination  not  to  be 
forced  into  action.  Their  wonder  is  increased  to  amazement 
when  the  right  moment  has  come,  and  they  see  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  she  is  aroused,  and  the  resolution  with 
which  she  proceeds,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  scruples  which 
restrained  her  and  the  hesitancy  with  which  she  began.  It 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  foreigners  if  they  could 
obtain  a  formula  by  which  they  might  discover  the  flashing 
points  of  English  passion.  They  have  seen  it  slumber  during 
clamour  when  it  should  have  burst  into  flame;  they  have 
seen  it  flash  in  reaction  against  some  unpremeditated  opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  unsuspecting  rival.  The  Germans 
might  have  learned  a  lesson  from  her  conduct  when  she 
broke  into  a  fury  of  flying  squadrons,  because  their  kaiser 
sent  a  simple,  well-wishing  telegram  to  his  friend :  but  they 
did  not.  The  Enghsh  mind  is  above  logic.  It  is  sentimental, 
passionate,  quixotic  for  the  right. 

The  most  faithful  portraiture  of  English  life  is  that  which 
is  contained  in  Punch,  For  that  reason  it  is  studied  in  every 
continental  chancellery,  and  of  course  misunderstood,  be- 
cause it  tells  the  exact  truth.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  be- 
spectacled German,  with  heavy  posteriors  confined  in  his 
half-round  chair,  poring  over  the  first  issue  for  August,  and 
copying  into  his  note  book:  ^'In  newspaper  columns  appear 
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stirring  pictures  of  populace  thronging  the  streets  and  stoning 
the  soldiers  as  they  march  back  to  their  barracks;  of  volleys 
fired  in  defence  and  reprisal;  of  men,  women,  and  children 
falling  dead  or  wounded  in  the  streets,'' — ^ threaten  to  dis- 
solve compact  between  Irish  Nationalists  and  His  Majesty's 
Ministers," — ^'Lord  Bob  suggested  that  Ministers  should  be 
hanged," — and  then  this: — '^iveUest  interest  at  Question- 
hour  aroused  by  discovery  that  persons  employed  in  business 
of  peeUng  onions  are  exempt  from  payment  of  Insurance 
Tax;"  and  this  after  news  had  just  arrived  that  Austria  had 
declared  war  against  Servia!  How  could  any  one,  this 
official  might  well  ask,  take  so  absurd  a  people  seriously. 
In  the  succeeding  issue  of  Punch  officialdom  might  read  the 
words  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  ^^  Whatever  steps  the 
Government  think  it  necessary  to  take  for  the  honour  and 
security  of  this  country,  they  can  rely  upon  the  unhesitating 
support  of  the  Opposition." — *^ Premier  concluded  statement 
with  casual  remark  that  to-morrow  he  will  move  a  Vote  of 
Credit  for  one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling." 

It  would  then  be  too  late  for  German  officialdom  to 
profit  by  this  reading.  The  crime  was  already  perpetrated. 
By  all  the  rules  of  continental  diplomacy  the  moment  had 
arrived.  The  English  army  officers  had  been  in  revolt  at 
Curragh  camp.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  fallen. 
His  place  was  taken  by  a  pacific  old  gentleman  named 
Aaquith.  A  whole  party  explained  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministers  by  various  theories,  that  they  were  asleep  or  had 
become  demented;  that  they  were  serious  traitors  or  flimsy 
crooks.  The  very  women  had  gone  mad;  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  too  feeble  to  restrain  them  from  arson,  outrage, 
and  murder,  or  even  to  stop  their  screaming  mouths.  Ireland 
was  divided  into  two  hostile  nations.  Each  side  was  import- 
ing guns  from  Germany  in  glee  for  the  conflict,  and  the  English 
navy  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  treason.  The  soldiery 
had  fired  on  the  people  of  Dublin,  and  the  commanding  officer 
was  dismissed.  The  very  King  himseK  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  which  is  possible  to  his  high  office  declared  that  civil 
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war  was  in  the  mouths  of  the  most  responsible  and  sober- 
minded  persons  in  the  kingdom,  ^^ amongst  whom,"  added 
the  Prime  Minister,  ^^I  may  perhaps  include  myself.'' 

Precisely  here  the  misapprehension  occurred.  The  Ger- 
man kaiser  mistook  their  mouths  for  their  hearts.  They  did 
not  fight;  and  a  nation  which  was  so  dilatory  about  shedding 
blood,  he  might  quite  reasonably  conclude,  had  no  blood  to 
shed.  He  did  not  understand  the  inveterate  capacity  of 
Irishmen  for  play-acting.  When  the  books  are  opened  and 
the  inner  history  of  this  war  is  read,  it  may  well  appear 
to  the  Germans  that  this  Irish  stage  was  deliberately  set  for 
their  deceiving  and  their  undoing,  a  peculiarly  humorous 
method  of  recruiting  two  divisions  in  a  country  where  con- 
scription is  disliked,  and  turning  them  into  an  army  corps 
for  the  common  cause.  It  will  be  then  no  matter  for  wonder 
that  foreigners  consider  the  Albion  perfidious.  The  English 
will  not  do  what  by  aU  the  rules  of  reasoning  they  should  do; 
therefore  they  are  hypocrites.  The  Germans  are  entirely 
logical  because  they  are  inexperienced,  and  without  the 
higher  intelligence  of  the  heart.  By  observation  they  dis- 
cover that  a  tree  increases  in  height  by  a  certain  definite 
number  of  centimetres  each  year.  They  conclude  that  the 
tree  will  eventually  pierce  the  sky,  and  they  proceed  to  cut  it 
down.  They  forget  that  the  Power  which  made  the  tree 
made  the  sky  too. 

When  the  peasant  gets  on  in  the  world  his  ambition  is 
to  found  a  family.  A  dynasty  is  the  family  of  a  king. 
Through  it  he  becomes  immortal,  and  perpetuates  the  char- 
acter of  a  god,  which  he  has  assumed.  In  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  there  were  only  two  dynasties,  the 
Hapsburg  and  the  HohenzoUern.  The  Romanovs  are  ex- 
cluded since  Russia  is  in  Asia;  for  Asia,  according  to  the 
saying  of  Mettemich,  begins  on  the  Landstrasse — the  eastern 
suburb  of  Vienna.  A  dynasty  will  do  very  well  in  Asia. 
That  is  the  justification  of  our  great  ally,  Russia.  Europe 
means  law;  Asia  means  arbitrary  rule.  Europe  means  respect 
for  facts;  Asia  means  the  purely  personal.     Europe  is  the 
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man;  Asia  is  at  once  the  old  man  and  the  child.  One  of  their 
own  has  said  it.  The  Tsar  in  time  of  war  announces  that 
he  is  about  to  repair  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  fathers 
to  strengthen  his  soul;  and  his  people  understand  what 
he  means  and  what  he  is  about  to  do.  The  essential 
error  of  the  German  kaiser  was  in  mistaking  Europe  for 
Asia.  If  the  Tsar  made  a  similar  miscalculation  he  would 
meet  with  a  like  resistance. 

The  dynastic  idea  ruined  Austria  long  ago,  and  it  is  now 
about  to  bring  ruin  on  Germany.  All  these  things  are  record- 
ed in  the  book  which  Mr.  H.  Wickham  Steed  has  written 
upon  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  Mr.  Steed  has  been  cor- 
respondent of  The  Times  since  1902,  and  before  that  was 
correspondent  of  the  same  paper  at  Rome  and  Berlin.  He 
is  at  once  historian,  philosopher,  and  journalist,  which  means 
a  man  of  education,  experience,  and  sense.  His  book  illum- 
inates, as  by  a  lightning  flash,  the  whole  political  geography 
of  Europe.  It  demonstrates  that  in  a  country  which  is  cursed 
by  a  dynasty  internal  problems  are  never  dealt  with  on  their 
merits,  but  are  treated  tentatively  from  time  to  time  as  the 
interests  of  dynastic  foreign  policy  may  seem  to  require. 
Wilhelm  II  has  imitated  his  illustrious  brother  Francis 
Joseph,  and  both  are  now  involved  in  a  common  disaster. 
The  State  is  something  greater  than  the  dynasty  which  aims 
to  rule  it,  but  a  State  which  is  content  to  be  governed  by  a 
dynasty  deserves  to  perish. 

From  the  time  of  John  till  the  time  of  James  the  Seventh, 
a  period  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  was  civil  war 
in  England  because  kings  would  not  keep  their  word.  But 
the  foolishness  of  those  men  worked  for  the  righteousness  of 
God,  and  from  that  day  till  this  there  has  been  peace. 
Nations  will  learn  from  this  war  that  they  too  must  keep 
their  word,  and  that  the  law  for  a  king  is  the  same  as  the 
law  for  a  man. 

It  may  be  that,  perhaps  after  all,  God  really  does  know 
what  He  is  about,  and  that  war,  as  well  as  peace,  forms  a 
place  in  His  universal  design.     It  is  only  now  that  one  per- 
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ceives  how  dreadful  those  days  of  peace  were :  the  whole  world 
sunk  in  sensuality  and  sloth,  where  only  the  feebler  vices 
and  the  meaner  virtues  could  thrive  in  the  stagnant  and 
fetid  atmosphere;  the  whole  creation  perishing  in  its  own 
exhalation,  emanation,  and  excretion.  For  this  corporate  sin 
and  misery  war  is  the  only  cure.  It  never  fails  to  come  in 
the  hour  of  need.  By  this  means  alone  shall  we  be  delivered 
from  the  wrath  and  curse.  We  shall  either  sink  or  rise. 
Already  there  are  signs  of  an  increasing  hardness  of  fibre,  a 
sense  of  well  being,  a  feeling  of  rehef  from  softness,  and  of 
deliverance  from  the  adscititious  and  unessential.  The 
woman  who  kept  four  servants,  and  now  keeps  two,  is  re- 
joicing in  her  new  freedom.  She  experiences  something  of 
the  relief  which  came  last  winter  when  the  opera  season  was 
at  an  end,  or  last  spring  when  she  breathed  the  open  air  of 
the  country.     A  iooVs  paradise  is  a  poor  place  after  all. 

There  are  worse  things  than  war.  The  government  of 
Ireland  has  been  settled  by  it.  When  on  August  3rd,  Mr. 
Redmond  assured  the  Government  that  they  might  forth- 
with withdraw  from  Ireland  every  man  of  their  troops,  and 
declared:  ^Hhe  coasts  of  Ireland  will  be  defended  from  foreign 
invasion  by  our  armed  sons;  for  this  purpose  NationaUst 
Catholics  in  the  South  will  be  only  too  glad  to  join  hands  with 
armed  Protestant  Ulstermen  in  the  North,''  the  calumny 
that  Irishmen  might  under  any  circumstances  fail  in  their 
duty  was  at  an  end.  His  voice  was  heard  across  the  sea, 
and  Irish  opinion  in  America  signified  assent.  Freed  from 
the  distraction  of  the  Irish  voice,  America  is  at  last  enabled 
to  heed  the  call  of  her  own,  and  that  peace  which  has  endured 
for  a  century  will  become  eternal.  At  the  moment  her 
Government  is  scrupulously  correct  in  its  attitude  of  neu- 
trahty.  The  press  and  people  are  so  intent  upon  retaining  a 
perpendicular  posture  that  they  incline  to  our  side. 

Just  so  soon  as  business  and  financial  interests  decided 
that  war  was  at  an  end  because  war  was  not  worth  while, 
the  war  broke  out,  since  not  aU  the  ''worth  whiles"  of  life 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  which  those  interests  can  compre- 
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hend.  Up  to  the  present  we  in  Canada  have  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  of  war,  and  have  suffered  few  of  the  discomforts. 
For  years  we  had  struggled  against  an  industrial  and  financial 
system  which  was  making  headway  in  spite  of  all  resistance. 
We  were  face  to  face  with  a  situation  from  which  the  United 
States  had  just  emerged  successful.  Our  cities  were  growing 
at  the  expense  of  the  country.  The  factory  and  its  twin- 
sister,  the  slum,  were  firmly  established,  and  pirates  in  the 
guise  of  immigrants  were  taking  possession  of  the  land.  The 
exploiter,  the  promoter,  the  dealer  had  fastened  upon  industry 
and  were  bleeding  it  to  death.  At  the  first  breath  of  war 
the  whole  fabric  of  speculation  came  to  the  ground,  and  we 
are  free  once  more.  The  parasite  stands  revealed.  Honest 
householders  are  enabled  to  proceed  on  a  reasonable  basis, 
since  economy  may  now  wear  the  cloak  of  patriotism  and 
the  vestment  of  charity.  There  is  now  a  reason  for  denying 
to  our  children  articles  of  luxury,  which  had  become  to  them 
articles  of  necessity.  Waste  has  given  way  to  thrift,  osten- 
tation to  austerity,  idleness  to  work. 

The  fabric  of  that  fictitious  industry  which  we  have 
been  erecting  so  sedulously  these  thirty  years  past  has  also 
gone  down.  Factories  are  closing,  some  as  a  precaution 
against  loss,  some  because  their  owners  are  already  ruined. 
Industries  native  to  the  village  and  the  country  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots  and  transferred  to  the  city.  By  encouraging 
we  have  destroyed.  In  the  era  of  public  poverty  that  is  to 
come  industry  will  be  left  to  itself  to  find  its  proper  habitat; 
and  constituencies  will  be  free  to  vote  as  they  please,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  expenditure  of  pubhc  money.  There  will 
be  no  more  contracts:  therefore,  no  more  corruption;  and 
political  life  will  be  purified  as  by  fire. 

When  this  war  is  over  our  citizenship  will  be  no  longer 
an  anomaly.  We  shall  be  British  subjects,  nothing  less, 
nothing  more.  There  will  be  no  divided  allegiance  to 
^' England  ^^  and  Canada  as  suits  us  best  at  the  moment. 
This  principle  will  apply  to  all  whose  lot  by  chance  of 
ancient  wars  or  by  their  own  volition  has  been  cast  with 
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ours.  The  race  question  will  be  settled,  and  no  race  will  be 
permitted  to  segregate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  making 
government  impossible,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  racial 
leaders,  as  good  government  in  Montreal  is  now  made  im- 
possible by  the  racial  leaders  of  the  French. 

Many  things  may  occur  between  this  fifteenth  day  of 
September,  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  and  the  first  of 
October  when  it  will  be  open  to  be  read;  but  without  ventur- 
ing further  into  the  dangerous  field  of  prophecy,  since  in 
war  anything  may  happen,  one  may  entertain  this  assurance : 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 

Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 

Of  the  world's  praise  from  dark  antiquity 

Hath  flow'd  .  .  . 

That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 

Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 

Be  lost  forever. 

The  Editor 


THE  COSSACK  GOES  TO  WAR 

From  the  Ruthenian 

0  whither  goest  thou,  O  my  heart  ? 
Thou  sayest  that  we  twain  must  part. 
What  of  thy  vows  to  guard  and  cherish  ? 
Without  thy  love,  alas,  I  perish. 

Say  what  dire  chance  divideth  us. 
Or  dost  thou  plan  to  fool  me  thus  ? 

Nay,  Sweetheart,  weep  not — love  me. 
Come  close  to  my  heart. 

1  '11  come  back,  as  God  is  above  me 

(0  Love,  my  Love  thou  art!) 
In  the  fall  of  the  year,  if  God  so  please, 

When  the  leaves  fall  from  the  cranberries. 

Florence  Randal  Livesay 


VAL  CARTIER  CAMP 

A  CIVILIAN  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  away  from  the 
^^  military  camp  at  Val  Cartier.  He  might  witness  sights 
which  would  offend  his  sensibilities.  He  would  be  sure  to  see 
men  with  sodden  boots,  wet  clothes,  and  no  great  facilities  for 
drying  them.  The  civilian  can  choose  his  own  day  for  an 
outing.  The  soldier  who  enlists  ^^for  a  term  of  one  year, 
unless  the  war  last  longer,'^  is  bound  to  meet  with  rainy 
weather. 

But  if  the  visitor  is  a  person  of  stout  heart  and  resolute 
fortitude,  he  would  do  well  to  choose  some  such  day  as  Sunday, 
September  6th,  when  the  rain  fell  to  a  depth  of  two  inches 
and  the  temperature  hovered  in  the  vicinity  of  fifty  degrees. 
If  he  were  of  a  sympathetic  disposition,  he  would  experience 
a  certain  pleasure  in  suffering  with  others  those  hardships 
which  he  did  not  feel.  Such  suffering  is  easy  to  bear;  indeed, 
sympathy  is  a  ready  means  of  self-indulgence. 

Having  endured  this  torment  which  he  had  voluntarily 
inflicted  upon  himself,  the  civilian  might  return  to  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  set  his  garments  to  dry  in  his  bed-room  on  the  ap- 
pliance which  radiates  steam  heat,  clothe  himself  afresh,  and 
dine  at  his  ease.  After  dinner  he  could,  with  no  great  difficulty, 
discover  a  group  of  friends  willing  and  eager  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  the  war.  If  by  this  time  he  were  not  surfeited 
with  camp  life,  he  could  return  next  day,  when  he  would  find 
that  the  rain  was  yet  falling.  It  was  falling  all  night  whilst 
he  was  asleep  in  his  bed. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  position,  and  put  the  soldier  in 
the  place  of  the  civilian  from  the  time  he  left  Montreal,  we 
shall  say,  on  Saturday  night  until  he  returned  on  Tuesday 
morning,  omitting  only  such  time  as  was  spent  in  camp.  The 
soldier  at  eleven  o'clock  would  climb  into  his  upper  berth,  and 
descend  in  the  morning  in  the  mephitic  air  of  a  car  which  had 
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been  slept  in  by  twenty-four  persons,  men  and  women.  If 
he  had  the  courage  to  wash  himself,  instead  of  the  running 
water  in  the  free  open,  he  would  find  what  every  one  finds 
in  the  smoking-room  of  a  morning.  Being  merely  a  soldier 
and  not  a  politician,  the  upper  berth  would  be  his  portion, 
rather  than  a  drawing-room  or  even  a  special  car. 

Arrived  in  Quebec  he  would  proceed  to  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  which  he  would  find  crowded  and  understaffed, 
for  the  season  had  been  dull,  and  it  was  not  really  worth 
increasing  the  service  for  an  emergency  which  might  not  recur. 
A  hotel  is  like  a  bank.  There  is  plenty  of  gold  when  no  one 
wants  it.  There  is  none  when  all  come  to  claim  their  own. 
But  a  bank  wiU  frankly  refuse  a  customer.  A  hotel  will  take 
him  in,  and  take  his  money,  and  let  him  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  gets.    A  hotel  makes  its  own  legal  tender. 

The  early  morning  in  a  crowded  hotel  is  the  servant's 
hour.  He  can  make  amends  for  the  indignities  he  is  compelled 
to  suffer  in  normal  times  when  visitors  are  free  to  go  or  to  stay, 
and  rooms  must  be  filled.  Our  soldier  in  search  of  a  room  is 
taught  his  place  with  slow  insolence.  Besides,  the  trades- 
men of  Quebec,  by  alacrity  in  taking  advantage  of  their 
opportunity,  have  earned  for  their  city  a  bad  preeminence. 
By  the  time  the  soldier  has  reached  the  railway  station  at 
Val  Cartier  after  his  journey  from  Quebec  he  longs  for  his 
tent.  He  understands  the  plight  of  the  martyr  who  was 
raised  up  in  Chicago  and  exclaimed:  ^^Take  me  back  to 
my  comfortable  cross.'^ 

For  the  soldiers  are  very  comfortable.  Their  tents  are 
new  and  dry.  The  ground  is  yielding  sand,  and  makes  an 
excellent  mattress.  Blankets  and  ground  sheets  are  abun- 
dant. The  food  is  excellent  in  quality  and  in  cooking.  No 
man  need  go  hungry.  The  bread,  butter,  jam,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables are  quite  as  good  as  can  be  purchased  in  any  city 
market.  The  water-supply  might  arouse  Montreal  to  envy. 
There  are  shower-baths  available  for  every  detachment — 
available,  that  is,  when  women  choose  to  keep  out  of  the  lines. 
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The  first  impression  one  gets  of  the  Camp  is  that  one  has 
suddenly  come  into  a  new  world  of  extraordinary  politeness. 
It  is  not  because  he  has  come  from  the  Chateau  Frontenac  by 
way  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  The  politeness  is 
not  relative:  it  is  absolute.  There  is  a  quiet  courtesy  between 
man  and  man,  between  officer  and  officer,  and  on  the  part 
of  both  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  visitor.  If  he 
wanders  into  forbidden  territory, — ^for  the  soldier  is  entitled 
to  the  privacy  of  his  lines  as  the  civilian  is  to  the  privacy  of 
his  bed-room, — the  sentry  will  turn  him  aside  with  such  gentle- 
ness as  one  might  exercise  towards  a  wandering  child  whose 
feet  he  was  setting  on  the  right  path. 

The  next  impression  one  gets  is  that  of  efficiency, — 
everything  is  so  simple  and  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended.  The  way  of  washing,  the  means 
provided  for  cooking  and  serving  the  food,  the  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  the  perfect  sanitary  arrangements,  the  order,  the 
good  humour, — ^to  witness  all  this  is  a  joy  for  those  who  love 
simplicity  and  hate  ostentation. 

It  is  a  new  experience  to  come  into  a  world  of  men,  as 
this  Camp  is,  a  world  of  youth,  and  strength,  and  beauty,  to 
be  rid  for  once  of  the  weak,  the  old,  the  ugly,  the  sickly.  The 
men  one  knew  are  changed  in  a  few  weeks.  They  have  lost 
their  smoothness  of  features,  their  indifferent  expression,  their 
easy  or  careless  manner.  By  contact  with  reality  they  are 
even  in  this  short  time  beginning  to  acquire  a  cold  politeness, 
a  brevity  of  speech,  a  contempt  for  softness.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  so  many  of  these  men  as  are  spared  to  return 
will  bring  back  into  civil  life  something  of  the  military  virtue 
which  they  will  have  acquired. 

Compare  such  a  body  with  another  gathering  in  the  open 
during  the  same  week,  namely,  the  crowd  at  the  race  meeting 
at  Blue  Bonnets, — ^business  men  in  search  of  excitement,  touts 
alert  for  money,  panders  and  harlots  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
and  you  will  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  shrapnel  is  for  the  sol- 
diers and  not  for  these. 
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It  is  easy  for  an  old  man  devoid  of  military  experience  to 
advise  a  young  man  to  enlist.  Many  young  men  require  no 
advice.  They  enlist  at  once  from  a  variety  of  motives,  from 
a  spirit  of  adventure,  to  avoid  the  irksome  tasks  of  civil  life, 
to  free  themselves  from  care  and  the  conventions  which  civiliza- 
tion has  erected.  When  a  man  enlists  he  casts  his  burden 
upon  his  country  and  offers  his  life  as  the  reward  for  bearing 
it.  If  he  is  cold  or  weary  or  hungry  or  wounded  it  is  none  of 
his  affair.  He  has  no  further  responsibility  for  his  life  or  for 
his  death.  Others,  again,  enlist  because  they  have  no  family 
ties,  or  to  sever  ties  which  have  now  begun  to  gall, — an  easy 
kind  of  divorce  for  which  the  alimony  is  drawn  from  the 
Patriotic  Fund.    The  motives  are  very  mixed. 

There  is  yet  another  type  of  man  whose  case  is  different 
and  more  difficult.  He  is,  we  shall  say,  a  young  engineer,  a 
graduate  of  a  university,  of  sound  physique,  of  some  means, 
and  with  quite  a  definite  place  in  the  world.  If  he  had  entered 
the  militia  some  years  ago,  he  would  now  be  an  efficient  officer, 
and  his  way  would  be  plain.  But,  having  neglected  that  duty, 
his  only  avenue  to  service  is  through  the  ranks,  and  it  is  not 
made  any  more  attractive  by  the  reflection  that  his  position 
is  due  to  his  own  fault  in  not  having  qualified  himself  in  times 
of  peace  to  engage  in  war.  He  is  well  aware  that  his  officer 
may  be  a  young  man  who  in  civil  life  serves  him  with  books 
or  gloves  at  the  counter,  a  man,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  without 
soldierly  spirit,  and  no  accomplishment  save  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  drill.  He  may  have  heard  that  the  manager  of 
a  hotel  near  Val  Cartier  owned  by  a  railway  company  wrote 
to  headquarters  protesting  against  the  visits  of  '^ privates.'^ 
He  may  have  heard  that  criminals  are  being  released  from 
prison  on  condition  that  they  too  join  the  colours.  With  a 
crook  for  a  tent-mate  and  a  clerk  for  an  officer  the  prospect 
is  not  alluring. 

For  this  anxious  enquirer  the  only  guide  is  experience;  and 
it  rioes  not  at  all  work  out  at  Val  Cartier  in  the  way  he  anti- 
cipates.   There,  as  elsewhere,  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 
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In  one  tent  were  to  be  seen  eight  men,  all  of  them  university 
graduates,  who  found  themselves  companions  without  any 
premeditation  on  their  part,  but  probably  by  the  contrivance 
of  their  officer.  In  the  ranks  are  many  young  men  who  last 
winter  might  have  been  seen  paying  fifty  cents  for  a  drink  to 
assuage  their  thirst  after  their  slow,  sensual  strutting  at  the 
Ritz.  Their  officers  to  them  are  no  more  of  an  incident  than 
when  they  appeared  at  opposite  sides  of  the  counter.  Presently 
they  begin  to  discover  that  there  is  in  every  man,  whether  he 
be  clerk,  crook,  or  ''nut,"  something  of  the  soldier,  and  in 
virtue  of  this  they  all  meet  on  common  ground. 

No  man,  not  even  a  university  graduate,  unless  he  is  a 
poet,  can  fathom  the  heart  of  his  fellow-man.  The  very 
quality  which,  unrestrained,  gives  a  man  the  courage  to  break 
the  law,  is  the  very  quality  which  makes  a  soldier.  A  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  once  recommended  a  farm-servant  to 
me  in  the  highest  terms ;  and  added  to  the  category  of  his  vir- 
tues the  further  recommendation,  that  the  man  had  spent 
two  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

One  who  is  himself  a  university  graduate,  a  soldier,  and  a 
poet,  who  laid  down  his  combatant  majority  to  serve  in  a 
medical  capacity,  and  is  now  so  serving  at  Val  Cartier,  once 
spoke  in  these  pages  for  ''the  little  clerk''  who  now  finds 
himself  an  officer: 

He  wrought  in  poverty,  the  dull  grey  days, 

But  with  the  night  his  little,  lamp-lit  room 
Was  bright  with  battle  flame,  or  through  a  haze 

Of  smoke  that  stung  his  eyes  he  heard  the  boorn 
Of  Bliicher's  guns:  he  shared  Almeida's  scars, 

And  from  the  close-packed  deck,  about  to  die, 
Looked  up  and  saw  the  Birkenhead's  tall  spars 

Weave  wavering  lines  across  the  Southern  sky; 
Or  in  the  stifling  'tween  decks,  row  on  row, 

At  Aboukir,  saw  how  the  dead  men  lay; 

Charged  with  the  fiercest  in  Busaco's  strife. 
Brave  dreams  are  his — the  flick'ring  lamp  burns  low — 

Yet  couraged  for  the  battles  of  the  day 

He  goes  to  stand  full  face  to  face  with  life. 
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Nor  does  the  non-commissioned  officer  present  any  diffi- 
culty, if  only  he  is  understood.  He  is  an  artist,  and  has  a 
passion  for  teaching  his  art.  His  vocabulary  is  limited,  so  he 
is  compelled  to  express  himself  in  few  but  expressive  words. 
An  artist  will  wince  when  he  sees  a  wrong  line.  A  musician 
will  rend  his  garments  if  he  hears  a  false  note.  The  non- 
commissioned officer  is  wounded  in  his  soul  by  disorderly 
movements.  University  students  will  understand  him,  for  he 
is  a  professor  too.  There  is  no  man  in  the  world  whose  rights 
are  so  well  defined  as  those  of  the  British  soldier.  No  officer, 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  may  touch  his  person 
with  so  much  as  a  finger,  and  if  the  man  makes  a  complaint 
or  charge,  that  complaint  or  charge  will  be  investigated  with 
a  thoroughness  which  is  inconceivable  in  civil  life.  To  face 
such  a  charge  is  the  last  ambition  of  an  officer,  for  the  soldier 
is  merciless  when  his  self-respect  is  at  stake. 

No  Canadian  need  worry  that  he  is  too  good  for  the  ranks. 
He  will  find  before  him  men  just  as  good  as  he  is;  and  yet  this 
question  of  enlistment  for  the  rich  young  man — that  is  the 
young  man  whose  livelihood  does  not  absolutely  depend  on 
his  own  labour — is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  save 
his  soul.  It  is  on  record  that  another  rich,  young  man  to  whom 
a  somewhat  similar  problem  presented  itself  did  not  find  it 
easy,  and  he  was  very  sorrowful  because  he  was  very  rich.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  every  British  subject  to  enlist,  and  the  way 
ought  not  be  made  so  difficult.  There  ought  to  be  universal 
military  service,  so  that  all  would  have  an  equal  chance,  the 
rich  with  the  poor.  The  advantage  of  war  is  that  it  provides 
a  reason  for  military  training.  The  danger  of  universal  peace 
is  that  the  whole  world  would  become  like  Montreal  during 
the  race  week,  or  like  Toronto  when  the  Mendelssohn  choir 
is  about  to  sing.  And  Val  Cartier  is  a  school  for  manners. 
If  half  the  money  which  is  spent  on  public  schools  were  spent 
on  military  camps,  and  attendance  made  compulsory,  Can- 
adian boys  would  be  better  mannered,  and  better  educated 
too.  Any  one  who  is  interested  in  education  should  visit  Val 
Cartier. 
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The  Camp  is  a  wonder  of  efl&cieney  and  management. 
It  is  not  a  miracle,  since  there  are  no  miracles  in  war;  and  it 
would  be  a  miracle  if  an  organization  perfect  in  all  its  details 
could  be  called  instantly  into  being.  The  military  authorities 
were  face  to  face,  and  are  still  face  to  face,  with  the  problem 
of  doing  in  days  what  is  the  work  of  years.  Their  success 
must  be  judged  from  that  point  of  view;  and  their  success 
is  marvelous,  if  not  miracullous. 

One  example  will  serve.  Through  the  camp  runs  a  river. 
It  divides  the  terrain  into  two  unequal  parts'.  The  river  must 
be  bridged.  The  width  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 
To  convey  to  Canadian  town-dwellers  an  impression  of  dis- 
tance, terms  must  be  used  which  they  can  understand.  The 
length  of  this  bridge,  then,  was  to  be  a  little  longer  than  the 
''Hawthorne'^  at  the  Royal  Montreal  Golf  Club,  about  the 
distance  of  the  *'Punch-bowr'  on  the  old  Toronto  links,  or 
only  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourteenth  hole  on  the  new,  prob- 
ably about  the  same  as  the  ^^ Redan''  at  North  Berwick  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  East.  The  obvious  method,  obvious, 
that  is,  to  one  who  is  saturated  with  the  Canadian  method  of 
erecting  public  works,  would  be  to  give  out  a  contract  for  build- 
ing the  bridge.  As  an  after-thought,  or  by  a  sudden  inspiration, 
the  task  was  entrusted  to  the  Engineers  who  were  then  in 
camp.  In  four  hours  infantry  troops  went  across.  In  eight 
hours  the  bridge  was  ready  for  the  whole  Division,  and  fifty- 
three  guns  were  sent  over  as  upon  solid  ground.  Illustrations 
equally  striking  could  be  drawn  from  the  other  services. 

Criticism  is  not  detraction :  adulation  is  folly.  The  people  of 
England,  as  the  Spectator  assures  the  military  authorities,  do 
not  desire  that  the  army  should  be  its  own  historian,  the  judge 
of  its  own  cause,  the  critic  of  its  own  strategy,  and  the  inspector 
of  its  own  hospital  arrangements.  We  do  not  desire  that 
either.  The  time  for  comment  upon  the  Camp  at  Val  Cartier 
is  now,  before  anything  untoward  happens,  so  that  when  the 
inevitable  does  happen  it  will  be  received  by  the  public  mind 
not  as  a  calamity  or  a  crime  but  as  the  ordinary  result  of  the 
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exigency  of  war.     Such  criticism,  however,  must  be  guided 
by  a  discriminating  eye  and  informed  by  a  sympathetic  mind. 

Excess  of  zeal  is  the  most  venial  of  all  faults.  Our  danger 
is  that  zeal  may  outrun  discretion,  that  in  the  earnest  attempt 
to  atone  for  errors  of  omission  in  the  past  we  may  commit 
errors  in  the  future.  Every  enterprise  imposes  its  own  limi- 
tations, and  after  a  certain  point  difficulties  increase  in  a  geo- 
metric ratio  until  an  impasse  is  reached.  It  was  a  physical 
impossibility  to  provide  for  all  the  men  who  appeared  sud- 
denly at  Val  Cartier,  arms,  great-coats,  boots.  In  retrospect 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  the 
men  in  their  home  towns  or  in  the  armouries  until  the  neces- 
sary equipment  was  provided.  At  the  review  on  September 
6th,  the  men  stood,  or  marched,  in  the  autumn  rain  for  four 
hours  without  great-coats.  The  officers  were  in  no  better 
plight,  since  they  with  proper  spirit  denied  to  themselves  a 
comfort  which  was  not  available  for  the  men. 

Troops  must  be  hardened,  but  in  this,  as  in  most  affairs, 
there  is  room  for  judgement,  and  men  do  not  go  into  camp 
for  purposes  of  display.  In  addition,  the  men  at  the  time  were 
undergoing  inoculation  against  typhoid  fever,  and  for  some 
reason  the  reactions  were  especially  marked.  Any  civilian 
who  has  been  vaccinated  will  understand  what  it  means  to 
be  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  compelled 
to  undertake  heavy  exertion  when  the  subtle  poison  is  work- 
ing in  his  system.  These  men  are  volunteers.  They  volun- 
teered to  do  the  full  duty  of  a  soldier,  but  not  to  expose 
their  wetness  and  sickness  to  make  a  Quebec  holiday. 

Men  can  be  replaced.  Human  life  is  held  cheap  in  these 
days.  Horses  cost  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  apiece, 
and  are  hard  to  come  by.  One  cause  of  regret  in  the  camp 
was  seeing  the  horses  in  the  lines  without  shelter  and  without 
blankets.  They  too  were  being  inoculated,  and  their  misery 
must  have  been  very  great.  Horses  that  are  miserable  soon 
become  inefficient.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  adequate 
reason  for  keeping  them  exposed  to  the  elements,  as  many 
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of  them  are  not  required  for  the  daily  routine,  and  lumber  is 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  Quebec.  The  Camp  is  as  yet  far 
removed  from  the  enemy,  and  there  is  time  enough  for  repro- 
ducing the  exact  conditions  of  war.* 

The  soldier  is  not  entitled  to  much;  but  the  Canadian 
volunteer  knows  to  a  nicety  how  much  he  is  entitled  to.  He 
expects  that  his  clothes  and  boots  shall  be  of  the  best  quality; 
and  the  equipment  which  is  being  served  out  to  him  meets  with 
a  relentless  scrutiny.  He  would  be  a  bold  contractor  who 
should  attempt  to  impose  upon  these  young  men  any  scamped 
work  in  material  or  labour.  Up  to  the  present  there  is  no 
scamped  work  at  Val  Cartier.  Even  the  harness,  saddlery, 
tools,  and  waggons  are  flawless,  and  quite  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  men  who  may  be  compelled  to  trust  their  lives  to 
the  soundness  of  their  equipment. 

The  question  that  will  finally  be  asked  is :  What  propor- 
tion of  the  men  now  in  Camp  were  actually  members  of  the 
Canadian  militia?  The  question  can  be  answered  by  a  simple 
inspection  of  the  respective  rolls.  No  information  upon  this 
point  is  available  at  the  moment,  and  at  the  moment  it  is 
not  required.  The  Minister  of  Militia  has  volunteered  the 
inspiriting  statement  that  there  are  in  Camp  32,000  men, 
that  40,600  men  are  actually  under  arms  in  Canada,  and  that 
there  are  150,000  men  at  their  homes  who  have  volunteered, 
and  are  now  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the 
front.  Doubtless  the  documents  to  warrant  this  amazing 
estimate  are  on  file.  The  two  services  are  entirely  distinct. 
The  Canadian  militia  is  for  home  service.  This  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force  is  Imperial,  and  has  the  status  of  British 
regular  troops.  The  militiaman  has  performed  a  part  of  his 
duty  at  least  by  being  a  militiaman.  He  is  really  under  less 
obligation  to  go  to  the  front  than  the  man  who  has  performed 
no  part  of  this  duty  at  all.  The  white  feather  is  for  the  man 
who  will  do  neither  the  less  or  the  greater.  But  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  a  due  porportion  of  native-born  militiamen  have 
not  volunteered  for  over-seas  service,  there  will  be  a  new 
Militia  Act  and  a  new  kind  of  militia  in  Canada. 

*The  blankets  were  issued  that  evening. 
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The  Universities  have  not  yet  defined  their  attitude  to- 
wards the  Camp  at  Val  Cartier.  Queen's  alone  has  sent  a 
unit,  a  company  of  Engineers,  ninety  strong,  trained  in 
camp  for  four  years,  and  equipped  to  the  finest  detail. 
By  its  spirit  it  attracted  other  university  graduates,  but  the 
ranks  were  filled  so  quickly  that  there  is  now  no  room  for  more. 
At  McGill  the  '^Officers'  Training  Corps"  is  actively  engaged 
in  training  officers.  In  time  of  peace  nothing  could  be  more 
useful.  In  this  time  of  war  there  is  no  great  cry  for  officers. 
There  are  at  Val  Cartier  a  thousand  more  officers  than  are 
required,  and  there  is  no  dearth  in  the  miUtia  regiments. 
Besides,  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  are  at  Val  Cartier 
training  themselves  to  be  soldiers,  working  in  the  trenches  and 
at  the  rifle  butts,  sapping,  mining,  building  bridges,  driving 
horses,  and  assembling  guns.  These  useful,  if  humble,  em- 
ployments by  no  means  disqualify  them  for  higher  posts. 
The  officers  in  posse  who  remain  behind  arehstening  to  lectures, 
marching  and  counter-marching  across  the  green  sward;  but 
it  is  clear  to  any  careful  observer  that  in  their  present  capacity 
they  will  not  proceed  beyond  the  iron  railing  which  bounds  the 
campus.  The  dictum  that  battles  are  won  upon  the  playing 
fields  must  not  be  taken  too  literally. 

A  University  exists  for  the  convenience  of  the  staff,  and  it 
would  create  comment  if  the  students  departed  in  a  body.  It 
would  disorganize  the  teaching,  therefore  business  must  be 
carried  on  as  usual.  Even  the  detail  of  students,  who  happen 
to  be  members  of  the  militia,  for  guarding  the  Lachine  Canal 
and  the  grain  elevators  is  a  source  of  embarrassment.  It 
would  be  much  worse  if  any  considerable  number  went  so  far 
away  as  Val  Cartier.  And  yet  it  is  on  record  that  one  faculty, 
at  least,  discontinued  operations  during  the  troubles  of  1837. 
Of  course  the  University  to-day  is  a  much  more  massive  body, 
and  cannot  be  so  easily  stayed  in  its  powerful  course.  It  is 
only  reasonable,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  military 
operations  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  world  are  much  more 
important  than  the  affair  at  St.  Eustache.     A  blank  in  the 
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calendar  for  1914-1915  would  be  much  more  significant  than 
anything  which  can  be  said  at  Convocation  next  May. 

It  would  appear,  too,  that  sport  must  be  carried  on  as 
usual.  According  to  the  account  which  appears  in  the  Mont- 
real Gazette,  on  September  15th,  a  meeting  of  the  Students' 
Council  was  held  on  the  night  preceding.  The  president  had 
been  informed  that ''  Reddy  Griffiths  of  'Varsity  had  suggested 
the  dropping  of  the  Rugby  schedule  this  fall.  This  was  taken 
up  by  the  locals,  and  they  decided  that  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  stop  football.  Another  thing  which  naturally  prevented 
McGill  from  dropping  sports  was  the  payment  of  the  universal 
fee  of  ten  doUars  by  every  student.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
those  present  that  McGill  could  not  conscientiously  ask  the 
students  to  pay  their  universal  fee  when  they  were  not  getting 
advantage  of  any  sports.''  One  menber  of  the  Council 
suggested  that  the  proceeds  of  the  various  matches  should  be 
donated  to  the  National  Patriotic  Fund;  but  this  manifesta- 
tion of  patriotism  was  sternly  repressed  by  the  remembrance 
that  McGill  was  only  one  of  several  members,  and  had  not  the 
right  to  approve  of  such  an  idea.  The  report  continues: 
"McGill  would  lose  $2,500,  if  the  Students'  Councilhad decided 
to  abandon  all  sports  for  this  season.  The  Rugby  coach  was 
already  engaged,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  break  the  con- 
tract with  him.  Everything  has  already  been  prepared  for  the 
opening  of  the  Rugby,  and  track,  and  field  practices,  and  these, 
along  with  other  innumerable  things,  would  result  in  a  big  loss 
to  the  Red  and  White."  Whoever  wrote  this  report  is  a  master 
of  irony,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  This  punctiliousness 
about  keeping  contracts  is  a  stern  rebuke  to  the  German 
kaiser.* 

Earlier  in  the  evening  on  which  this  momentous  decision 
was  arrived  at,  four  guns  '^boomed  out"  from  Dominion 
Square,  and  the  population  was  'Hhrilled"  because  they  knew 
on  the  instant  that  a  certain  number  of  dollars  had  been  raised 
for  a  patriotic  fimd.     It  was  easy  to  imagine  how  the  inhabi- 

*The  Council  has  more  recently  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  advocating  the 
formation  of  a  McGill  battalion,  and  promising  whole-hearted  support. 
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tants  of  Belgium  were  thrilled  when  they  heard  the  German 
guns  booming  out  before  the  gates  of  Liege.  Truly,  as 
Caesar  says  in  that  immortal  work  so  dear  to  all  students, 
''  Horum  omnium  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae/' 

The  hearts  of  all  good  men  in  Canada  are  troubled.  They 
would  like  to  do  their  duty.  To  the  old  the  way  is  not  clear. 
To  the  young  the  sacrifice  is  very  great.  Both  old  and  young 
are  wandering  into  vagarious,  capricious,  whimsical  ways. 
Old  men  are  firing  off  rifles,  and  young  men  are  marching 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  collecting  money,  seeking  any 
salve  for  their  conscience  or  a  safety  valve  for  their  unsettled 
minds.  These  appeals  for  money,  sent  out  with  undiscrimina- 
ting  haste,  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  gone  forward 
towards  the  front.  They  are  a  cause  of  much  jesting  in  the 
tents.  The  McGill  Graduates  Society  has  asked  all  members 
for  a  dollar.  The  directors  of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  have  issued  an  appeal  to  ^Hhose  who  are  left  at 
home,"  to  show  their  ''loyalty  and  self-sacrifice."  But  lest 
the  response  in  manifestation  of  their  loyalty  and  self-sacri- 
fice should  be  too  extreme,  the  directors  ''suggest  that  sub- 
scriptions be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  five  dollars  each." 
There  is  but  one  adequate  outlet:  a  University  battalion. 

In  spite  of  every  amelioration,  the  soldier^s  life  is  a  hard 
life.  He  possesses  nothing,  not  even  the  clothes  he  stands  in. 
His  country  allows  him  the  use  of  a  uniform,  enough  ground 
to  lie  on,  a  piece  of  cotton  for  shelter,  and  blankets  to  cover 
him  at  night.  That  is  enough,  or  nearly  enough.  He  may 
provide  himself  with  an  extra  shirt,  a  pair  of  socks,  a  piece 
of  soap,  a  brush  for  his  teeth,  tools  to  remove  the  hair  from 
his  face,  a  night-cap.  That  is  the  limit  of  his  comfort,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  private  means  may  be,  since  any  further  equip- 
ment is  an  added  burden,  and  his  burden  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition and  necessary  food  is  already  heavy  enough.  This 
is  the  exigency  of  service.  He  makes  no  complaint.  He  knows 
that  there  is  more  to  come,  that  the  present  hardship  is  merely 
a  training  for  the  unutterable  hardships  that  are  to  follow, 
the  savagery  of  battle,  the  long  night  on  the  field  where  he  may 
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lie  forsaken  and  wounded  and  ready  to  perish,  with  the^cold 
stars  looking  blindly  down  upon  his  last  agony.  ^]    WA 

And  the  Canadian  soldier  has  friends  and  family,  it  may 
be  wife  and  child.  He  is  a  volunteer.  He  was  under  no  com- 
pulsion, save  the  compulsion  of  his  own  mind  and  conscience,  to 
endure  these  things;  the  hard  ground,  cold,  thirst,  hunger, 
fatigue;  the  torture  of  imagination  which  converts  the  chance 
of  war  into  the  certainty  of  death.  He  goes  of  his  own  free 
will.  He  makes  no  recrimination.  Those  who  stay  behind 
are  as  free  to  stay  as  he  was  to  go.  He  makes  no  boast.  All 
that  he,  and  his,  ask  of  those  who  have  made  a  contrary  choice, 
or  have  not  thought  suflBciently  about  the  matter  to  arrive  at 
a  conscious  decision,  is  to  keep  their  mouths  shut.  Let  them 
go  on  playing  golf.  Let  them  strive  to  put  a  little  ball  into 
a  little  hole  eighteen  times  with  eighty-nine  strokes  instead 
of  ninety.  Let  them  excite  themselves  by  reading  the  news- 
papers, and  keep  themselves  from  ennuiin  the  warm  darkness 
of  a  luxurious  theatre  by  regarding  swift  pictures  of  great 
events. 

Above  all,  let  them  refrain  from  excuses,  which  merely 
mean  a  secret  accusation.  The  English-speaking  Canadian, 
if  there  be  any  left,  who  protests  that  he  is  willing  to  fight 
for  ^'Canada,"  but  not  for  ^^England^';  the  French-speaking 
Canadian  who  was  always  willing  to  fight  for  France  but  not 
for  England,  and  now  finds  it  impossible  to  fight  at  all,  since  la 
belle  France  has  become  irreligious  and  atheistic,  whilst  the 
German  kaiser  has  the  name  of  God  continually  in  his  mouth, 
— ^both  of  these  are  deserving  only  of  the  prick  of  a  bayonet 
in  the  hands  of  a  German  poHceman.  The  soldier  has  his 
reward :  these  will  have  had  theirs. 

Andrew  Macphail 


m  TIME  OF  FEAR  OF  WAR 

Despite  the  nations'  fever  and  desire, 
Dwell,  tranquil  Peace,  amid  thy  white  restraint; 
Let  thy  cool  wings  be  bloodied  not  with  taint 

Of  horrid  war,  and,  with  its  smoke  and  fire, 

Sullied,  as  thou  up  flutterest  in  fear. 
Remain  to  brood  about  our  cottage  eaves 
Where  quiet  summer  spreads  her  gentle  leaves, 

And  children's  laughter  echoes  free  and  clear. 

The  cannon  slumber  on  the  outward  wall 
Of  every  coast  the  world  around.     Let  sleep 
Still  hold  them  bound.     Let  no  dire  ardour  leap 

To  wake  the  relic  symbols  with  war's  call; 

Lest  thou,  0  Peace,  be  troubled  where  thou  art 
Sweet  winged,  asleep  beside  the  cottage  heart. 


IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

If  red  Aggression's  hand  be  in  the  world, 
It  is  not  England's  hand;  let  this  be  known: 
Not  eagerly  have  her  war  bugles  blown. 

Not  readily  was  her  war  flag  unfurled ; 

Yet  is  she  ready;  yea,  and  eager  she; 

Quenchless,  her  statesmen's  spirit  fronts  the  hour. 
Stalwart,  her  sons  march,  thrill'd  by  that  old  power 

In  veins  of  England,  Love  of  Liberty. 

Failure?  The  word  we  know  not,  and  between 
The  thing  and  us  moves  the  embannered  might 
Of  fifty  sainted  armies  wed  with  right; 

To  guard  us  now,  to  make  our  battle  keen. 

Sweep  on,  those  glimmering  regiments  of  the  soul 
Of  England,  to  the  inevitable  goal! 

Arthur  L.  Phelps 


THE  REPETITIONS  OF  HISTORY 

'T'RULY,  history  does  repeat  itself.  It  would  be  strange 
were  it  not  so.  There  cannot  but  be  many  precise  analogies 
between  the  actions  of  successive  generations  of  men  who 
inhabit  a  constant  territory  and  are  governed  by  impulses 
that  remain  unchanged.  From  the  beginning  of  history 
hardy,  prolific  races  have  lived  on  the  fertile  plains  of  North 
Central  Europe  and  beyond.  When  the  marches  occupied 
by  these  tribes  were  crowded  the  competition  between 
individuals  of  the  same  tribe  became  unpleasant.  When  the 
unpleasantness  of  remaining  at  home  was  greater  than 
the  unpleasantness  of  leaving  home,  they  faced  the  chance 
of  disaster  and  journeyed  out  to  find — if  necessary,  to  take — 
new,  and  perhaps  pleasanter,  countries  where  each  man  with 
his  family  might  have  all  the  land  he  could  wish  for.  It 
would  be  a  long  story  to  detail  the  causes  which  have  brought 
all  Germany  to  the  present  war  on  the  world.  At  this 
moment,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  give  true  values 
to  all  of  the  factors  which  would  enter  into  that  narrative. 
But,  although  conditions  have  greatly  changed,  the  prime 
cause  which  impels  this  latest  swarming  of  the  Teutonic 
hive  is  still,  as  before,  the  wish  for  *^a  place  in  the  sun." 

Easily-running  meditation,  such  as  this,  is  made  pleas- 
antly. Does  it  lead  us  to  anywhere  ?  Can  history  teach 
any  practical  lesson  from  past  happenings  for  the  government 
of  our  actions  ?  Perhaps.  The  past  shows  plainly  that 
land-hunger — of  themselves  or  of  others — ^has  been  a  root- 
motive  of  each  Germanic  exodus.  The  past  shows  that  the 
North  German  stock  is  quite  ready  to  take  in  order  to  have. 
The  North  German  is  the  back-bone  of  Imperial  Germany. 
His  history  proves  his  viriUty,  his  hardy  arrogance,  his 
patient    determination,    and    savage    selfishness.     Some    of 
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these  qualities  are  admirable;  we  have  something  of  the 
blood  that  holds  them  ourselves.  A  race  that  possesses  them 
is  a  strong  one.  Since  we  fight  them,  we  must  fight  hardily. 
We  are  attacked  by  raiders  who  accept  every  advantage  and 
allow  their  enemies  none;  we  must  fight  with  all  our  strength 
and  never  forget  that,  to  be  beaten,  men  of  the  North  must 
be  made  impotent. 

Our  part  in  this  war  is  merely  our  defence  of  civilization 
against  the  latest  inroad  of  German  barbarism.  It  is  cur- 
iously true  that,  though  she  is  apparently  ultra-modem  in 
many  ways,  Germany  is,  in  her  social  development,  several 
centuries  behind,  for  example.  Great  Britain.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  support  that  statement. 

Exceptional  individuals  may  appear  anywhere;  but  no 
nation  can  produce  a  large  number  of  thinkers — of  men  who 
produce  thoughts,  and  other  things,  which  are  not  imme- 
diately usable  in  the  insistent  business  of  sustaining  daily  life 
— ^until  it  has  achieved  such  permanent  organization  and 
stable  prosperity  as  permits  it  to  continuously  support  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  are  not  preoccupied  by 
a  personal  necessity  of  providing  against  the  morrow.  Until 
comparatively  recently  the  German  empire  was  divided  into 
kaleidoscopic  petty  states,  and  much  of  the  energy  of  the 
German  people  was  dissipated  in  the  futile  fights  of  warring 
factions.  So  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  that  Germans,  as  a  race,  commenced  to  reach  the 
position  in  the  intellectual  world  which  their  natural  thor- 
oughness and  laborious  patience  have  now  achieved  for  them. 
But  even  yet,  though  patient  labour  and  wonderful  thorough- 
ness in  compilation  and  detail  have  made  German  text-books 
and  their  monumental  cyclopaedias  world-standards,  and 
though  German  laboratories  are  so  many  and  so  well- 
equipped,  strange  it  is  that  the  world  owes  a  knowledge 
of  so  curiously  few  of  the  fundamental  new  facts  to  German 
sources. 
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If  we  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  each  recent  scientific 
advance,  many  of  us  who  use  the  excellent  German  reference 
books  in  chemistry,  physics,  medicine,  and  agriculture,  for 
example,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  rarely,  even  nowadays, 
a  German  is  the  first  to  ^ imagine"  a  new  idea.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  creative  imagination  had  not  yet  come  to 
German  scholars  as  often  as  it  does,  let  us  say,  to  British 
ones.  Had  war  not  come,  the  world^s  debt  to  German  in- 
vestigators might  have  been  increased  indefinitely;  their 
mode  of  life  gave  to  many  of  them  unusual  opportunities  for 
the  unperturbed  abstraction  which,  at  least,  favours 
thoughtfulness.  If  opportunity  can  develop  constructive 
intelligence,  we  might,  in  a  very  few  years,  have  lauded 
Germany  as  a  nation  that  had  taken  an  eminent  place  among 
the  peoples  who  with  genius  give  new  knowledge  to  the 
world;  now,  succeeding  generations  of  men  who  would  learn 
must  execrate  the  nation  which  has  already  put  back  the 
development  of  human  thought  for  a  generation.  The 
finding  out  of  new  truths  is  the  highest  function  of  human 
endeavour;  perhaps,  because  of  previously  poor  opportunities 
and  in  spite  of  extraordinarily  wide  and  rapid  recent  develop- 
ment, Germans  are  still  deficient,  as  compared  with  other 
European  nations,  in  this  function.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that,  as  a  race,  the  development  of  German  individuals 
has  not  yet  reached  the  highest  level  of  Western  civilization. 

The  causes  which  delayed  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual German  have  fatally  retarded  the  development  of  a 
stable,  modern  kingdom  of  united  Germans.  A  century  ago 
German  states  were  so  small  that  a  traveller  might  drive 
around  the  state  of  a  princeling  who  made  too  great  a  fuss 
over  the  granting  of  a  way  across  it.  Since  the  breaking  of 
French  domination  in  1815,  German  nationalism,  strength, 
and  prosperity  have  grown  amazingly.  Indeed,  in  fruition 
of  achievement  the  reign  of  Wilhelm  II  might  have  brought 
to  a  Germany  in  harmony  with  its  century,  glory  such  as  the 
Elizabethan  age  brought  to  England.     It  is  only  during  the 
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past  forty  odd  years  that  German  imagination  and  German 
energies  have  been  universally  stimulated  by  a  perception 
of  the  opportunities  of  the  world  which  exists  outside  of 
Germany;  it  was  a  world  as  strange  and  as  anxious  to  them 
as  were  the  new  worlds  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Elizabeth's 
English.  Unfortunately  for  Germany,  the  world  has  aged 
since  then,  and  mediseval  methods  which  might  have  suc- 
ceeded at  that  time  are  impossible  now.  As  a  modern 
empire  Germany's  history  dates  in  letter  from  1870;  it  dates 
in  fact  from,  let  us  say,  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  It  is 
only  a  century  since  then.  The  years  have  been  few;  there 
has  been  little  time  for  important  events,  and  an  unim- 
aginative Germany,  unable  to  learn  from  others,  has  never 
had  a  Runnymede  nor  an  American  revolution  of  her  own. 

So  it  is  that  1914  finds  a  Germany  possessed  of  the 
most  finished  intricacies  of  modem  power;  but  she  is  or- 
ganized in  a  way  which,  in  fact,  gives  absolute  power  to  a 
single  able  individual;  also,  the  ideals  of  statecraft,  of  human 
equity,  of  personal  rights  possessed  by  that  individual  and 
by  the  able  men  of  affairs  through  whom  he  rules  are  the 
ideals  of  a  mediaeval  Teuton.  Perhaps  that  statement  also 
needs  support. 

Little  has  been  heard  in  France  and  Englaild  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  since  the  sudden  deaths  of  a  Charles 
and  of  a  Louis;  the  German  emperor  maintains  the  divinity 
of  his  rule.  Perhaps  a  result  is  that  Use  majesU  is  often  a 
severely-punished  crime  in  Germany;  it  is  never  heard  of  in 
England  now.  People  don't  do  it;  it  has  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion. 

Parliaments  govern  most  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth;  a  German  emperor,  uncurbed,  through  armed  strength 
— ^whether  applied  directly  or  indirectly — transgresses  as  he 
wills  the  votes  of  the  largest  party  in  his  Reichstag.  The 
papers  say  that  the  leader  of  that  party,  the  socialist  Lieb- 
knecht,  has  been  shot  for  refusing,  through  conscientious 
objections,  to  bear  arms.    How  long  is  it  since  the  last  Quaker 
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was  killed  in  England  for  a  like  reason  ?  The  struggles  of 
1848  have  no  warning  for  the  German  kaiser;  that  date  spells 
no  Runnymede  for  him.  But  ask  the  revolted  Germans 
who  left  their  Fatherland  then  and  came  to  Canada  or  to  the 
United  States  what  their  feelings  are  now.  Ask  those 
Germans  who  fought  in  1848  and  afterwards  in  the  American 
civil  war,  for  freedom  of  expression  and  individual  liberty, 
what  they  feel.  They  and  their  descendants — there  are 
thousands  of  them  in  America — ^must  feel  as  does  the  sin- 
cerest  Briton.  All  men  whose  minds  are  modern,  whatever 
their  nationality,  must  feel  that  this  war  cannot  end  until 
the  power  which  made  it  has  been  destroyed.  And  when 
the  war  is  ended  and  the  cost  is  counted,  we  who  pay  will  feel 
that  we  have  spent  well  all  that  has  been  necessary  to  bring 
Germany  through  two  centuries  of  development  in  as  many 
years,  and  to  remove  the  danger  with  which  German  mediae- 
valism  threatens  our  modernity. 

The  primitive,  mediaeval  idea  of  a  colony  is  the  obviously 
natural  one.  It  is  that  a  community  establishes  a  group  of 
their  fellows  in  foreign  territory  in  order  to  secure  national 
advantages  both  for  the  colonists  and  for  the  mother  country. 
Dominion  of  the  colony  obviously  should  reside  in  the  power 
that  made  it,  and,  since  the  parent  country  bore  the  travail 
of  the  colony's  creation,  the  colony  should  be  tributary  and 
subject  to  her.  It  required  the  American  revolution  and 
several  other  little  incidents  to  convince  Great  Britain  that 
a  colony  of  Britons  exists  for  its  own  advantage  alone.  She 
has  learned  that  colonies  worth  the  having,  though  the  King 
rules  them,  will  govern  themselves;  they  will  trade  with  whom 
they  please;  they  will  open  their  frontiers  to  good  men  from 
all  the  world ;  they  will  be  free  peoples  paying  tribute  to  no  one, 
and  subject  only  to  their  own  manhood.  Britain  has  learned 
these  things.  The  British  Empire  is  stable  because  it  depends, 
apart  from  sentiment,  upon  the  self-interest  of  those  who 
compose  it.  It  ensures  to  each  man  within  it  individual 
freedom  of  action  and  the  right  to  pursue  his  own  advantage 
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with  no  restriction  beyond  the  rights  of  his  fellows;  rights 
which  he  himself  enjoys.  Whatever  the  theory,  in  fact  the 
British  Empire  is  merely  a  system  of  organization  and 
government.  The  existence  of  the  Empire  as  a  unit  depends 
upon  the  adherence  to  that  system  of  men  who  admire  its 
institutions  and  respect  the  unwavering  fairness  of  the 
tradition  in  which  those  institutions  are  administered.  That 
such  methods,  that  this  modern  conception  of  a  colony, 
should  have  made  Botha,  ^Hhe  scourge  of  the  Enghsh^'  of 
1900,  a  British  premier  in  1914,  and,  in  the  same  period, 
have  converted  Boers  into  loyal  imperial  Britons,  conveys  no 
lesson  to  Wilhelm  II.  For  him  and  for  his  statesmen  an 
empire  is  subject  to  an  emperor^s  personal  imperium. 

Frugal  application  and  intelligent  industry  are  always 
welcome  neighbours;  German  traders,  artisans,  professors,  and 
farmers  are  found  everywhere.  There  are  thousands  of  them 
in  the  Americas;  just  as  there  are  thousands  of  English, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  good  citizens,  in  countries  that  do 
not  fly  the  Union  Jack.  There  is  ample  land  in  every  con- 
tinent to  be  had,  often  for  the  asking,  by  the  German  emi- 
grant; his  master  did  not  wish  him  to  take  it.  The  kaiser 
wanted  the  surplus  population  of  Germany  to  form  colonies 
in  which  his  narrow  ideals  of  an  exclusively  Germanic  and 
personal  imperialism  might  be  perpetuated  and  find  extension. 
He  wished  to  be  able,  as  he  has  done,  to  dam  or  direct  the 
current  of  German  colonial  trade  as  he  willed;  to  him  colonies 
would  seem  to  exist  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  country 
that  founds  them.  Not  the  imperial  extent  of  the  lost 
colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  nor  the  American  revolution, 
nor  the  loyalty  of  Botha  to  Britain  has  taught  the  German 
kaiser.  For  him  the  '^Contrat  social,''  the  America  of  1776, 
and  the  France  of  1790,  have  never  been.  He  is  an  anach- 
ronism. He  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  two  centuries  ago  and 
he  would  drag  the  world  back  to  his  level.  It  was  a  sweet 
and  a  proper  thing  for  a  Roman  to  die  for  his  country.  The 
modem  who  hopes  for  a  day  when  all  humanity  shall  be  as 
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one  nation  must  paraphrase  the  thought  with  Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  mundo  moriy  and  gladly  offer  to  die  in  rolling  back  the 
last  attack  of  a  primitive  Teutonic  autocracy  on  the  world's 
advancement. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  secures  the  strength  of 
modern  states,  such  as  France,  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
among  others,  is  that  the  people  of  these  nations  wish  the 
competition  for  existence  to  be  a  struggle  between  individuals, 
in  which  there  shall  be  an  equal  opportunity  for  every  man. 
There  is  good  biological  justification  for  the  idea.  Trusts, 
guilds,  unions,  finance,  and  vested  privilege,  among  other 
insufficiencies  of  imperfect  economic  and  social  organization, 
often  obscure  that  basic  conviction  of  modem  civilization, 
but  the  idea  is  always  present.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  most  Germans  think  as  we  do.  Those  who 
govern  Germany  foUow  quite  different  ideals.  They  still 
adhere  to  a  conception  which  with  us  remains  only  in  shady 
ward  politics.  For  them,  a  nation  is  a  body  of  men  banded 
together  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  advantage  over  their 
fellows.  Men  who  hold  such  an  idea  are  dangerous.  They 
are  trebly  dangerous  when  they  are  able  men,  who  lead  a 
brave,  though  primitive,  people,  and  can  dispose  of  all  the 
resources  provided  by  national  prosperity,  inherent  thorough- 
ness, and  precise  knowledge.  Governed  by  that  ideal,  these 
men  have  entered  their  country  upon  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  was  deliberately 
planned,  and  that  it  will  be  waged  with  determined  thorough- 
ness. A  consideration  of  the  world's  markets  for  securi- 
ties furnishes  facts  that  can  lead  to  only  that  conclusion. 
Long  before  the  war  was  thought  of  by  other  nations  securi- 
ties of  all  sorts  were  sold  and  resold  in  every  stock  exchange 
on  German  orders.  Enormous  sums  must  have  been  made 
by  the  German  operators;  it  is  consoling  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  prevent  the  payment  of  a  part  of  their  profits  to 
them.  Financial  thimble-rigging  should  come  easily  to  a 
Hohenzollern;  the  fortunes  of  his  house  commenced  with 
royal  pawn-broking. 
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Quite  logically,  since  they  are  what  they  are,  German 
leaders  conduct  war  with  absolute  disregard  for  every  con- 
sideration but  an  immediate  victory  by  force  of  German 
arms.  If  it  seems  to  be  expedient  for  their  advantage,  any 
rule  which  society  has  evolved  for  the  government  of  nations 
is  disregarded,  it  matters  nothing  to  them  whether  the  rule 
be  a  mere  convention  or  the  result  of  solemn  treaties.  Civ- 
ilization is  once  again  raided  by  barbarism;  and,  as  always, 
barbarism,  arrogant  in  its  strength,  disregards  or  ascribes  to 
effete  laxness  the  laws  with  which  civilization  consents  to 
restrain  herself. 

These  are  the  facts.  The  lesson  which  history  teaches 
by  them  is  very  plain.  We  have  inherited  the  precious  social 
development  of  two  centuries  from  those  who  went  before  us. 
That  inheritance  is  threatened.  If  we  wish  to  hand  it  on 
unimpaired  to  our  children,  we  must  fight,  and  win,  in  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If  the  ideals  of  our 
modern  civilization  are  to  persist,  if  the  aspirations  and 
equable  principles  of  our  modern  democracy  are  to  persist 
and  expand,  we  must  win,  though  in  winning  we  spend  our- 
selves to  exhaustion.  That  is  the  lesson  which  history  has  for 
those  who  question  it.  Our  duty  and  our  interest  is  very 
plain.  Each  of  us  must  feel,  and  make  those  about  him  feel, 
the  dreadful  necessity  of  our  position.  War,  for  its  waste- 
fulness, must  always  be  abhorrent  to  educated  men;  yet  if 
we  are  to  be  worthy  of  our  civilization  and  of  the  men  who 
gave  to  us  life  and  our  privileges,  we  must  engage  in  a  war 
and  be  determined  that  the  war  shall  end  only  in  victory  for 
the  cause  we  maintain.  We  will  give  our  strength  without 
stint;  as  those  of  ours  who  lead  us  call,  we  will  give  our  re- 
sources, our  young  men  and  ourselves.  We  will  give  freely 
and  earnestly,  determined  in  the  conviction  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  our  fathers'  freedom  can  never  be  too  great. 
Should  the  burden  weigh  on  us,  let  us  remember  the  pride  of 
this,  a  Canadian's  line,  and  endure,  ^^Nos  aieux  etaient  grands, 
sachons  suivre  leurs  traces  J  ^ 

Thomas  L.  Jarrott 
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'  I  'HERE  are  a  few  newspapers  in  Canada — five  or  six  of 
them,  I  think — which  were  reporting  the  Napoleonic 
wars  one  hundred  years  ago  and  are  still  alive  to  report  the 
war  (as  yet  unnamed  by  history)  which  is  now  in  progress. 
The  world  has  moved  extensively  in  the  intervening  century; 
but,  as  is  the  habit  of  worlds,  it  has  moved  in  an  orbit.  In 
some  respects  the  newspapers  of  1914  are  more  like  the  news- 
papers of  1814  than  any  bearing  date  of  the  years  between. 
The  wheel  has  come  full  circle. 

In  1814  the  newspapers,  for  the  information  of  their 
readers  concerning  the  earth-shaking  events  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  time,  printed  what  the  government  handed 
to  them  to  print,  and  very  little  if  anything  more.  Even 
during  the  war  of  1812,  carried  on  upon  the  soil  of  the  Can- 
adas  and  largely  by  the  prowess  of  Canadian  fighting  men, 
there  is  no  account  to  be  found  in  the  Montreal  papers  of  the 
time  (although  it  is  believed  that  the  owner  of  one  of  them 
took  part  in  the  struggle)  except  the  official  statements  and 
narratives  of  the  commanding  officers.  And  to-day,  even  as 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  newspapers  are  printing 
what  the  government  hands  to  them  to  print ;  and  if  they  seek 
to  cover  up  its  skeletonic  nakedness  with  a  few  poor  rags  of 
^  interviews  '^  snatched  in  hospitals  many  miles  from  the  battle- 
front,  and  a  great  deal  of  ^^ expert"  military  criticism  written 
by  gentlemen  who  know  everything  except  where  the  armies 
are — well,  that  is  but  a  concession  to  the  late-nineteenth- 
century  idea  that  an  important  subject  must  occupy  an  im- 
portant amount  of  newspaper  space.  It  is  not  news,  and  no- 
body is  really  fooled  into  thinking  that  it  is;  it  is  a  flimsy 
substance  painted  to  look  like  news,  decorated  with  large 
headlines  to  look  like  news,  but  entirely  lacking  in  the  essential 
attribute  of  information  concerning  current  events. 
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In  1814  all  this  appeared  quite  natural  and  normal.  The 
newspapers  of  that  day  had  no  particular  desire  to  get  their 
own  reports  of  the  military  events  affecting  their  own  or  any 
other  nation.  They  had  neither  the  men  nor  the  means  to  do 
it,  nor  had  their  readers  been  trained  to  demand  it  of  them. 
Their  business  was  not  to  send  after  news,  but  to  publish  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  whatever  arrived,  by  favour  of  heaven 
and  of  the  governor's  courier,  within  the  gates  of  their  own 
baihwick.  Thus  we  find  the  Montreal  Herald  of  one  hundred 
years  ago  congratulating  itself  rather  vociferously  (modesty 
was  never  a  besetting  sin  of  the  organ  of  publicity)  on  the  fact 
that  whenever  an  official  despatch  has  come  to  Montreal  from 
the  army  its  ''extras"  have  always  been  in  circulation  before 
those  of  its  rival.  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  boast 
was  true;  I  mention  it  only  to  show  the  limits  of  newspaper 
enterprise  at  the  time,  and  to  suggest  how  closely  they  corres- 
pond with  the  limits  of  newspaper  enterprise  since  July  31st 
last.  But  that  which  was  natural  and  normal  in  1814  has 
come  with  a  very  sudden  shock  to  us  in  the  year  of  the  penny 
Times.  We  have  been  taught  to  regard  the  press  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  printer  of  other  people's  ''copy,"  a 
speaking-trumpet  for  the  War  Office's  announcements.  We 
have  learned  to  see  in  the  reporter's  card  a  universal  Open 
Sesame,  a  charm  before  which  all  sentries  presented  arms,  all 
keyholes  were,  if  not  exactly  unlocked,  at  least  cleaned  out 
and  rendered  permeable  to  the  human  gaze.  The  newspaper 
was  the  oflScial  grand  inquisitor  of  democracy,  the  eye  of  the 
people — oculus  populi,  and  therefore  oculus  dei,  for  what  is 
true  of  one  faculty  must  be  true  of  another.  In  1814  the 
reporter  was  merely  tapping  feebly  at  the  doors  of  parliaments 
and  council  chambers  and  city  halls,  and  other  dispensers  of 
the  taxpayer's  money — feebly  and  with  very  poor  results  in 
Canada,  as  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  found  several  years  later. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  century  he  had  established  himself 
and  his  writing-pad  and  his  camera  in  the  most  prominent 
coign  of  vantage  in  every  scene  of  the  human  drama,  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  extemporized  dead-house  of  a 
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Titanic  disaster,  from  the  doorstep  of  the  Premier  to  that  of 
the  poorest  widow  whose  husband  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
die  in  an  *  interesting  manner. '^  We  never  supposed  for  an 
instant  that  he  could  be  ousted.  We  beUeved  absolutely  that 
he  was  omnipotent;  we  had  to;  he  told  us  so  himseK. 

Among  other  things,  he  insisted  on  the  erection,  for  him- 
self and  his  tribe,  of  a  sort  of  spectator's  gallery  at  that  most 
momentous  and  interesting  spectacle  which  we  call  ^^war.^' 
From  the  beginning,  I  conceive,  he  must  have  gravely  annoyed 
the  warriors.  For  that  matter,  the  warriors  differed  from  the 
politicians  and  judges  and  jacks-in-office  in  one  respect  only, 
that  whereas  the  politicians  eventually  became  tolerant  of  the 
journalistic  presence  and  even  obsequious  to  it,  the  warriors 
remained  resentful.  The  business  of  war  is  extremely  pressing, 
more  pressing  than  any  other  kind  of  business  known  to  man, 
and  reporters  are  apt  to  get  in  the  way.  Such,  however,  was 
the  power  of  the  press  that  from  the  time  of  the  American 
Civil  War  up  to  the  present  there  has  never  been  a  conflict  at 
which  the  non-combatant  journalist  was  not  admitted  to  a 
very  front  seat  (sometimes  so  advanced  as  to  involve  him  in 
great  personal  danger)  and  allowed  to  write  to  his  newspaper 
with  almost  unchecked  freedom.  As  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
increased,  his  wired  messages  were  censored,  for  urgent  mili- 
tary reasons — you  never  know  when  a  telegraph  wire  may  be 
tapped  by  the  enemy;  but  in  his  letters  he  continued  to  discuss 
strategy  and  criticize  his  hosts,  the  ofl&cers  of  the  army  which 
he  accompanied,  with  the  conviction  that  his  business  was  to 
tell  all  he  knew. 

With  the  growth  of  the  more  ''popular"  newspaper,  there 
came  a  change  in  the  character  of  war  correspondence,  ana- 
logous to  the  change  in  the  treatment  of  many  other  matters 
of  news.  The  politicians,  big  merchants,  financiers,  and 
county  families  who  read  the  Times  or  the  Standard  wanted 
strategy  and  professional  military  news  and  criticism  in  their 
war  correspondence.  The  man  in  the  street  did  not.  So  far 
as  events  were  concerned,  all  he  cared  was  to  be  told  which 
side  gained  by  the  day's  operations;  description  of  the  opera- 
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tions,  with  a  discussion  why  one  side  gained  and  the  other  lost, 
simply  bored  him.  But  he  could  be  profoundly  interested 
in  the  human  side  of  the  war.  He  wanted  to  know  how  his 
fellow-beings  felt  and  behaved  when  in  immediate  peril  of 
death  from  a  bloodthirsty  foe — a  situation  entirely  unfamiliar 
to  himself.  In  a  word,  he  wanted  the  war  dramatized,  as  a 
spectacle  for  his  emotional  entertainment.  Hence  arose  a 
new  school  of  war  correspondents,  with  less  military  know- 
ledge but  a  better  command  of  picturesque  English  and  a  keen 
eye  for  dramatic  effect.  Their  business  was  not  to  report  the 
dry  facts  and  figures  of  the  campaign — so  many  miles  advanced, 
so  many  guns  lost,  so  many  heathen  killed — ^but  to  enable 
their  readers  to  sniff  the  reek  of  battle,  see  the  murderous  fire 
in  the  bloodshot  eye  of  a  savage  foe,  hear  the  very  whirr  and 
^^plop''  of  the  arriving  shell.  Their  despatches  were  largely 
onomatopoetic.  Their  adjectives  flamed  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow. 

The  wars  of  their  time — the  last  thirty  years — ^were  of 
two  classes.  There  were  wars  waged  by  minor  or  semi- 
barbaric  powers,  which  naturally  were  carried  on  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  habitats  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  And  there  were  wars  waged  by  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States,  all  of  which  happened  to  be  carried  on  also  in 
remote  portions  of  the  globe.  In  both  cases  there  were 
political  reasons  for  the  good  treatment  accorded  to  the  emo- 
tional journalist.  When  the  belligerents  were  lesser  powers, 
they  were  usually  anxious  for  the  support  of  English  and 
American  opinion.  Whatever  the  military  commanders  in 
the  field  may  have  thought,  the  governments  therefore  were 
glad  enough  to  welcome  these  correspondents,  who  could 
command  unlimited  space  in  the  columns  of  the  great  emotion- 
manufacturing  periodicals  of  London  or  New  York,  and  who 
could  usually,  by  judicious  handling,  be  induced  to  see  and 
"write  up"  what  their  hosts  wanted  them  to  see,  and  to  miss 
what  their  hosts  desired  to  keep  dark.  When  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  an  expeditionary  war  at 
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a  distance  from  home,  involving  no  immediate  risk  to  the  hves 
or  property  of  their  own  people,  it  was  important  that  the 
respective  publics  should  be  kept  in  tune  for  the  war,  their 
sympathetic  interest  maintained;  and  what  more  useful  for 
that  purpose  than  a  regular  supply  of  vivid  column  articles  on 
the  heroism  of  the  troops,  the  scoundrelism  of  the  foe,  and  the 
horrible  magnificence  of  war?  Note,  by  the  way,  that  it  is 
precisely  upon  this  very  function  of  journalism — the  opinion- 
manipulating  function,  in  a  democracy — that  the  recusant 
newspapers  in  London  have  based  their  protests  against  the 
present  censorship.  ^^How,''  inquire  the  Northcliffe  papers  in 
effect,  ^^can  you  expect  us,  the  great  promoters  of  emotion, 
to  keep  the  British  public  at  a  proper  state  of  tension,  and 
properly  satisfied  and  confident  concerning  the  way  in  which 
the  war  is  being  conducted,  if  you  will  not  allow  us  to  pubUsh 
anything  but  the  bald  statements  of  so  many  miles  retreated 
and  so  many  Germans  killed?" 

To-day  the  picturesque  writer  is  being  kept  out  of  the 
war  zone  with  all  the  care  and  determination  with  which  sparks 
are  kept  out  of  powder.  Mr.  Percival  Gibbon,  an  able  young 
novelist,  gets  as  far  as  Petrograd,  and  sees  just  as  much  of  the 
war  as  any  Russian  or  Britisher  with  a  good  passport  might 
see,  namely  a  cloud  of  dust.  He  writes  columns  about  it,  but 
they  do  not  contain  any  news,  because  the  Russian  censors 
see  to  it  that  he  does  not  get  any,  and  they  take  out  of  his 
despatches  even  that  which  he  hath.  A  Toronto  newspaper 
gets  one  of  its  brightest  young  men  as  far  as  London,  where  he 
must  perforce  remain,  sending  signed  descriptions  of  the 
processions  in  the  Strand  and  the  out-of-works  in  Hyde  Park. 
A  Montreal  newspaper  sends  its  most  vivid  writer  to  New  York, 
which  is  not  a  bad  idea,  for  there  is  more  war  news  originated 
there  than  on  the  whole  of  the  Franco-German  frontier. 
And  the  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  after  the  first  few  days 
of  wondering  how  such  vast  things  could  be  happening  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  civiUzed  world  and  the  newspapers  know 
so  little  about  them,  we  find  that  both  we  and  the  war  are 
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getting  on  just  as  well.  This  is  extremely  surprising.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  a  free  people  could  not 
possibly  be  and  remain  really  free,  without  the  aid  of  a  free 
press,  freely  publishing  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  any 
additions  thereto  which  may  be  necessary  for  popular  compre- 
hension of  the  truth.  And  now  here  is  the  British  Empire 
waging  a  most  desperate  war  (and  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
waging  it  rather  well)  without  the  British  public  having  a 
single  ^^ representative^^  on  the  spot  to  keep  ^Hhe  eye  of  the 
people '^  focussed  upon  their  servants,  the  generals  and  the 
army.  If  the  country  can  get  along  without  newspapermen 
at  a  big  war,  it  may  be  able  to  get  along  without  newspaper 
men  at  several  other  points  where  we  have  supposed  them 
indispensable. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  language  of  the  repor- 
torial  room,  the  war  correspondents  have  merely  got  what  was 
coming  to  them.  For  years  they  have  been  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  nuisance  to  the  fighting  men.  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  TimeSy  cites  cases  ranging 
from  the  Gibraltar  Gazette  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  to  the 
French  journalist  who  gave  away  the  entire  strategy  of  the 
battle  of  Sedan;  but  he  is  especially  severe  on  the  new  type  of 
war  correspondents,  word-painters,  inexperienced  in  warfare, 
who  in  South  Africa  not  only  gave  to  the  enemy  the  assist- 
ance of  whatever  knowledge  they  obtained,  but  criticized  the 
generals  commanding  in  the  field  as  though  they  were  per- 
formers at  a  music-hall.  One  took  this  distinguished  soldier 
under  his  protection.  Another  begged  the  public  to  suspend 
its  judgement  on  that  gallant  oSicer  until  it  read  the  next 
despatch  he  sent  to  his  paper.  Sir  Henry  Norman  believes 
that  these  risks  may  be  eliminated  by  an  active  censor. 
Soldiers  have  graver  work  to  do  than  to  check  the  fancy  of 
anxious  civilians,  and  the  memory  of  South  Africa  should  not 
incline  us  to  another  experiment  in  military  censorship.  The 
censure  of  the  censor,  as  all  will  remember,  was  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  war  the  favourite  pastime  of  the  foiled 
correspondent.  The  growth  of  this  nuisance  has  been,  step  by 
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step,  with  the  increasing  arrogance,  amateurishness  (in  all  but 
circulation-getting),  and  wealth  of  the  popular  newspaper. 
The  army  is  not  the  only  class  which  has  suffered  from  the 
impertinence  and  indiscretion  of  the  reporter;  it  merely 
happens  to  be  the  class  whose  work  can  least  withstand  meddle- 
some interference.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  1814 
conception  of  a  newspaper. 

In  theory  the  new  censorship  is  based  upon  one  sole 
motive,  that  of  preventing  useful  information  of  a  strategical 
character  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
indeed,  according  to  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
instituted  not  at  the  desire  of  any  British  authority,  even  in 
the  War  Office,  but  rather  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  military 
authorities  of  our  allies  in  whose  country  the  actual  fighting 
is  going  on.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  frantic  efforts  that 
are  being  made,  now  that  the  censorship  exists,  to  turn  it  to 
entirely  different  purposes.  The  famous  ^'regiment-broken- 
to-bits''  despatch  of  the  London  Times  ^  Sunday  edition  of 
August  30th,  which  provoked  the  most  violent  of  all  the  discus- 
sions in  connexion  with  the  censorship,  could  not  possibly  have 
conveyed  the  slightest  strategical  information  to  the  most 
acute  German  commander  that  ever  rode  on  horseback.  It 
was  open  to  two  objections  only:  first,  that  it  was  not  true,  or 
did  not  give  a  truly-proportioned  view  of  the  situation  of 
affairs;  and  second,  that  it  was  detrimental  to  the  national 
interest,  as  being  calculated  to  depress  the  British  and  the 
allies  and  encourage  the  enemy.  Both  accusations  were 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  interesting  point  is,  that  all 
parties  to  the  discussion  in  Great  Britain  seem  to  have  admit- 
ted that  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  censor,  were  he 
satisfied  that  the  despatch  would  create  an  undesirable  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  to  suppress  it  on  that  account 
alone — which  is  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
right  of  interference  with  the  press,  when  once  reestablished, 
is  turned  to  purposes  quite  foreign  to  its  original  scope.  It 
looks  as  if  the  principle  of  unlimited  license  of  pubhcation, 
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which  has  been  supreme  in  English-speaking  countries  for  a 
generation,  may  have  received  an  enduring  setback. 

And  while  the  reporter,  in  his  most  sublimated  form,  is 
thus  receiving  the  first  emphatic  check  that  he  has  experienced 
since  he  was  invented,  the  business  office  of  his  newspaper, 
downstairs  on  the  ground-floor,  is  also  face  to  face,  at  any  rate 
in  Canada,  with  some  very  serious  and  bewildering  problems. 
Most  of  these  are  problems  which  have  been  arising  for  some 
time  past,  and  are  merely  brought  to  a  head  by  the  war. 
Outsiders,  who  think  that  the  more  copies  a  newspaper  sells 
the  more  money  it  makes,  naturally  conclude  that  war  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  publishers,  since  it  greatly  increases  the 
demand  for  papers.  If  the  paper  were  paid  for  by  the  people 
who  buy  copies  of  it,  this  would  be  a  logical  conclusion.  Un- 
happily the  contribution  made  by  the  purchaser  does  not  quite 
suffice  to  pay  for  the  white  paper  used  in  printing  his  copy. 
The  only  value  of  an  increased  circulation  lies  in  the  power 
which  it  may,  or  may  not,  bring,  of  getting  more  advertise- 
ments or  a  higher  price  for  those  which  one  already  has.  In 
the  case  of  the  temporary  circulation  caused  by  war  news,  there 
is  absolutely  no  increase  in  the  advertising  business,  and  the 
loss  involved  in  the  excess  of  productive  cost  over  selling  cost 
is  therefore  an  absolute  loss  with  no  countervailing  profit. 
Seeing  that,  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  indirect  consequences 
of  the  present  war  is  a  marked  slackening  of  trade  activity, 
and  therefore  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  advertising  business 
even  from  its  ordinary  standard,  it  is  evident  that  war  is  no 
bonanza  to  the  Moulders  of  Opinion.  And  at  the  present 
time  there  is  yet  a  third  condition,  still  more  distressing  than 
the  rest,  which  is  threatening  the  daily  newspaper  business 
as  at  present  constituted  with  an  economic  revolution.  The 
price  of  newsprint  paper  is  rising  very  rapidly.  The  present 
rise  is  directly  traceable  to  the  war,  which  has  cut  off  certain 
sources  of  supply  and  materially  increased  demand.  But  the 
upward  tendency  has  been  visible  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  prices  will  ever  return  to  the  ante-bellum  level. 
This  situation  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  men  in 
the  newspaper  business  for  some  time. 
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The  owner  of  the  Montreal  Star  recently  advanced,  as 
the  sole  reason  which  had  led  him  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
Montreal  Witness,  ostensibly  a  rival  paper,  the  idea  that  the 
paper-buying  powers  of  the  two  journals  might  be  strengthened 
by  collaboration.  There  is  a  strong  school  of  newspaper  men 
which  holds  that  the  future  of  popular  journalism  lies  with  the 
compact,  condensed,  selective,  eight-page  paper,  rather  than 
with  the  unwieldy  thirty-two  and  forty-page  monstrosities 
which  are  so  extensively  sold  on  this  continent  for  the  price  of 
one  cent.  Little  has  been  done  in  this  direction  either  in 
Canada  or  in  the  United  States,  the  chief  reason  being  the 
strong  penchant  of  department  store  advertisers  for  using  large 
space — half  page,  full  page  and  even  two  pages — several  times 
a  week  for  publishing  a  complete  catalogue  of  their  current 
offerings.  It  is  obvious  that  an  eight-page  newspaper  would 
have  to  dispense  with  this  species  of  support,  and  train  its 
advertisers  to  pay  a  higher  rate  per  inch  for  smaller  space  and 
more  carefully-specialized  advertising. 

The  Canadian  style  of  newspaper  may  easily  enough  be 
demonstrated  to  be  the  product  of  environment.  The  country 
lacks  a  metropolis,  and  consists,  for  journalistic  purposes,  of 
some  four  large  cities,  each  of  them  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
journalism  of  the  other  three,  and  each  possessing  a  rural 
hinterland,  of  greater  or  less  importance,  directly  tributary  to 
its  nearest  city  and  similarly  cut  off  from  the  newspapers  of 
the  others.  The  hinterlands  overlap  slightly;  the  newspapers 
of  Montreal  may  occasionally  be  found  in  territory  nominally 
tributary  to  Toronto  or  Winnipeg;  but  there  is  no  overlapping 
in  the  cities — no  Toronto  daily  is  ever  read  in  Montreal,  no 
Winnipeg  daily  in  Vancouver.  The  result  is  a  species  of 
circulation  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  department- 
store  advertiser.  There  is  practically  no  waste,  as  there 
would  be  if  a  department  store  in  London  advertised  heavily 
in  a  London  paper  its  ordinary  staple  merchandise — for  such 
a  store  would  be  paying  for  a  great  deal  of  circulation  among 
people  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Portsmouth,  and  Edinburgh 
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who  never  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  buy  their 
staple  merchandise  in  London.  The  Canadian  departmental 
store  gets  no  circulation  for  its  newspaper  advertisements  ex- 
cept in  its  own  town  and  in  the  rural  district  tributary  thereto ; 
and  the  mail-order  business,  enormously  developed  in  Canada, 
renders  the  rural  circulation  just  as  valuable  as  the  urban. 
The  predominance  of  this  class  of  advertising  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  the  extreme  localism  or  provincialism  of  even  the 
most  important  of  the  popular  Canadian  dailies.  There  is  no 
object  to  be  gained  by  seeking  urban  circulation  outside  of  the 
city  of  publication,  for  the  Toronto  stores  cannot  hope  to  sell 
their  regular  lines  of  advertised  merchandise  to  Montrealers, 
nor  to  any  great  extent,  indeed,  to  residents  of  Ottawa.  Of 
the  other  classes  of  advertising,  the  so-called  ^*  condensed  ads.'^ 
— situations  wanted,  houses  to  let,  and  the  like — are  of  course 
purely  local,  and  there  remain  only  the  advertisements  of 
proprietary  articles  which  are  '  ^boomed''  by  the  manufacturer, 
importer,  or  distributer  himself,  and  which  therefore  are  direc- 
ted to  the  entire  buying  public  of  the  country.  It  is  sad  that 
so  lofty  and  spiritual  an  end  should  depend  upon  basely  com- 
mercial means,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  more  of  these 
national  advertisers  we  get,  the  sooner  we  shall  have  a  national 
press;  a  circumstance  which  should  afford  some  mild  consola- 
tion to  those  who  repine  at  the  consolidation  of  industries 
under  one  control  for  the  whole  Canadian  market.  It  is 
advertisers  such  as  these  who,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like 
a  national  newspaper  and  in  a  country  perhaps  too  large  for 
one,  have  provided  the  very  life-blood  of  the  popular  magazine 
movement  in  the  United  States — a  thoroughly  national,  non- 
sectional  movement,  and  one  which  has  made  incredible 
progress  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

We  thus  find  that  the  Canadian  newspaper  must  operate 
in  a  territory  which  is  very  sharply  limited,  and  that  when  it 
goes  beyond  that  territory  it  receives  no  benefit  to  compensate 
it  for  the  loss  involved  in  selling  copies  at  one  cent  each  or  less. 
Within  that  territory  it  may  gain  or  lose  by  expanding  its 
circulation  at  the  expense  of  rivals,  or  by  permitting  rivals  to 
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expand  at  the  expense  of  itself.  Increase  of  circulation  within 
the  effective  territory  brings  with  it  a  larger  supply  of  ad- 
vertisements, and  perhaps  the  possibility  to  charge  more  for 
them.  Unfortunately  it  has  developed  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  possible  increase  of  advertising  revenue  in  both  these 
directions;  and  two  or  three  of  the  most  successful  Canadian 
newspapers  are  reported  to  have  reached  that  limit.  The 
condensed  advertisement  business  is  always  a  monopoly;  as 
soon  as  one  newspaper  has  an  appreciable  lead  over  the  others 
in  the  community,  as  soon  as  it  is  recognized  by  the  public  that 
a  ^ '  liner  ^'  in  the  Evening  Echo  is  more  likely  to  get  you  a  good 
general  servant  than  a  '4iner"  in  the  Daily  Scream,  from  that 
moment  everybody  who  wants  a  general  servant  goes  to  the 
EchOy  and  consequently  every  general  servant  who  wants  a 
position  has  to  read  the  Echo  and  advertise  in  the  Echo;  and 
(in  Canada  at  least)  the  house-to-rent  and  apartments-fur- 
nished and  business-chances  people  follow  in  the  train,  and 
the  monopoly  is  made.  I  can  recall  no  case,  in  a  city  of  a 
million  or  less,  where  that  monopoly,  once  established,  has 
ever  been  effectually  broken,  though  I  never  knew  a  newspaper 
publisher,  if  he  did  not  possess  that  monopoly,  who  was  not 
trying  to  break  it — usually  by  the  childish  method  of  reprinting 
the  '*  liners  "  from  his  rival  and  trusting  that  people  would  think 
they  came  to  him  in  the  way  of  business.  Thus,  no  expansion 
of  circulation  can  affect  the  condensed  advertisements;  if  you 
have  not  got  them  you  can  whistle  for  them;  if  you  have, 
you  have  all  that  there  is  to  get.  The  limit  to  the 
amount  which  can  be  extorted  from  the  big  stores  is  less  clearly 
defined,  but  it  exists  none  the  less.  As  regards  space,  the 
leading  newspaper  in  any  Canadian  city  has  all  the  square 
inches  of  advertisement  that  it  can  decently  carry — some  of 
them  a  good  deal  more;  besides  which,  if  increased  circulation 
merely  means  increased  advertising  at  the  same  old  rate,  and 
therefore  increased  consumption  of  white  paper,  the  paper  biU 
is  growing,  not  merely  with  the  circulation  but  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  circulation,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  profit.     What  the  newspaper  wants  is  increased  rates,  pro- 
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portionate  to  the  increased  circulation  given  to  the  advertising. 
And  this,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  advertiser  will  not  give. 
His  argument,  I  think,  is  reasonable.  It  is,  that  his  public  is 
comprised  of  so  many  hundred  thousand  people  in  a  certain 
district,  that  owing  to  the  diversity  of  human  tastes  some  of 
them  will  always  read  one  newspaper  and  some  another,  and 
that  therefore  no  newspaper,  whatever  be  its  circulation,  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  a  certain  percentage  of  his  total 
advertising  appropriation.  This  argument  might  be  fought 
with  an  ultimatum  and  a  declaration  of  war,  but  so  far  the  big 
Canadian  newspapers  have  not  had  the  courage  to  do  this,  one 
reason  being  that  the  department  store  advertisements  have 
considerable  value  as  reading-matter  (in  the  eyes  of  the  thrifty 
housewife),  and  the  loss  of  an  important  store  advertisement 
means  loss  of  circulation;  a  fact  of  which  the  store  men  are 
forcibly  aware. 

The  Canadian  newspapers  have  for  many  years  been  going 
after  bulk  circulation,  without  particularly  reckoning  the  cost. 
Paper  was  cheap,  and  typesetting  practically  negligible  after 
the  first  twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold.  They  have  there- 
fore taken  no  thought  for  specialization,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  cram  into  their  columns  everything  that  could  be  of  interest 
to  any  class  of  the  community  which  would  spend  a  cent  on  the 
sheet.  The  Saturday  edition  of  one  of  these  papers  is  the  most 
astounding  composite  imaginable.  In  Montreal  scarcely  three 
pages  of  the  thirty-two  or  forty  is  actual  news ;  for  the  Saturday 
edition  of  an  evening  paper,  on  account  of  its  enormous  size 
and  the  mailing  difficulties,  is  put  to  press  about  9  a.m.,  when 
there  is  no  news  available  except  what  the  morning  papers 
have  covered.  The  remainder  is  a  bulky  mass  compounded 
of  advertising  and  so-called  '' magazine  features,"  which  range 
from  the  long  strips  of  ''comics"  (more  or  less  humorous 
drawings  in  several  scenes)  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  various 
pages,  through  the  biographies  of  baseball  players  and  theat- 
rical celebrities,  by  way  of  a  Sunday  sermon  and  a  Sunday- 
school  lesson,  to  heavily  illustrated  page  articles  on  Siam  as  a 
market  for  Canadian  trade,  or  Canadians  at  the  North  Pole, 
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or  anything  else  with  pictures  and  the  word  ^^  Canadian '^  in  it, 
all  winding  up  with  two  pages  devoted  respectively  to  women 
and  children,  both  being  highly  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of 
their  respective  patrons.  So  long  as  paper  was  cheap  and  bulk 
circulation  desirable,  the  amassing  of  these  diverse  ^^ features'^ 
was  more  or  less  comprehensible.  But  with  gratitude  I  think 
that  I  discern  signs  that  the  newspapers  of  Canada  may 
shortly  be  forced  to  adopt  a  more  specializing  policy. 

Specialization  has  been,  hitherto,  the  last  thing  that  a  one- 
cent  Canadian  paper  would  think  of.  The  success  of  the 
leading  paper  in  each  big  city  was  regularly  acquired  by 
catering  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  tastes,  and  with 
unbroken  unanimity  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  papers, 
if  there  were  so  many,  set  themselves  to  achieve  success  by 
being  more  like  the  leading  paper  than  it  was  itself.  They 
were  differentiated  by  their  politics,  it  is  true,  but  they  could 
not  help  that;  and  the  most  successful  of  them  usually  managed 
to  forget  their  politics  as  much  as  possible  outside  the  campaign 
period,  and  so  make  to  themselves  circulation  out  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Politics  apart,  they  were  not 
differentiated  by  anything,  except  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  had  to  spend  on  '  'features, "  photo-engravings,  and  news. 
There  may  have  been  mild  exceptions.  The  Montreal  Witness 
had  a  character  of  its  own  and  an  appeal  of  its  own;  and  it 
looks  like  poor  support  for  my  argument  that  the  Daily  Witness 
in  that  form  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  not  its  speciaUzation 
that  killed  it,  however.  There  is  not  to-day  an  English  one- 
cent  paper  in  Canada  possessing  half  the  character  and  special 
appeal  of  Le  Devoir j  for  example,  and  the  success  of  that 
forcible  little  sheet  is  extremely  significant.  It  was  supposed  by 
many  newspaper  men  that  when  the  owner  of  the  Montreal 
Star  began  to  acquire  an  interest  in  other  and  previously  rival 
enterprises  in  the  same  field,  it  was  with  the  view,  so  to  speak, 
of  *' coppering  his  bets''^ — of  preparing  himself,  in  case  the 
economic  balance  of  power  might  be  about  to  shift  from  the 
big  bulk  circulation  newspaper  to  the  smaller  and  less  expen- 
sive specialized  daily,  by  having  another  paper  ready  to  sail 
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with  the  new  tide.  If  so,  the  sailing  has  been  delayed;  the 
Herald  and  Telegraph  is  still  as  much  like  a  '' child's  dose''  of 
the  Star  as  it  ever  was. 

Still  another  influence  will  shortly  be  felt  to  operate 
against  the  bulky  newspaper  and  in  favour  of  the  condensed  and 
specialized  one.  This  is  the  postage  rate.  The  original 
impulse  of  the  present  big  circulations  came  under  a  postal 
rate  which  was  even  more  favourable  than  the  present,  and 
allowed  managers  who  wanted  bulk  circulation  at  any  cost  to 
offer  a  daily  newspaper — three  hundred  copies  a  year,  carried 
by  the  government — to  the  rural  inhabitant  at  fifty  cents  per 
annum.  That  was  checked  when  the  zone  system  was 
introduced;  but  the  post-office  is  still  in  need  of  additional 
revenue,  its  expenses  are  going  up  tremendously  with  the 
introduction  of  the  rural  free  delivery  system,  and  some  day, 
in  spite  of  their  political  power,  the  daily  newspapers  will  have 
to  pay  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  transmission 
through  the  mails.  When  that  day  comes  there  will  be  a  very 
prompt  weeding  out  of  ''features"  and  a  determined  scrutiny 
of  the  rates  on  big-space  advertising. 

All  this  is  matter  for  the  future.  At  present,  whatever 
may  be  the  musings  in  the  business  offices,  bigness  is  still  the 
policy  of  all  the  leading  Canadian  papers.  Their  efforts  to 
be  properly  and  proportionately  big  about  the  biggest  war  in 
history  are  pathetic.  Not  allowed  to  secure  any  news  of  their 
own  from  points  within  fifty  miles  of  the  fighting,  or  about 
events  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  they  are  padding  in 
the  most  shameless  manner.  It  is  a  poor  despatch  from  Petro- 
grad  which  does  not  do  duty  three  times  in  the  same  issue: 
once  as  a  despatch  from  Petrograd,  once  as  a  special  cable  from 

Rome,  beginning:  ''It  is  learned  here  from  Petrograd  that ," 

and  once  as  part  of  the  London  correspondence:  "It  is  con- 
sidered here  that  the  news  from  Petrograd  that ."     An 

air  of  novelty  may  be  introduced  by  varying  the  spelling  of 
Tomaszow  in  each  case.  On  an  inside  page,  in  wide  columns 
and  with  much  black-faced  type  dropped  in  at  intervals,  the 
editor  will  editorially  extend  the  support  of  his  approval  to 
the  London  expert  who  "considers  that  the  news  from  Petro- 
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grad  that/'  etc.  In  respect  of  space,  or  number  of  lines  of 
type,  the  average  Canadian  newspaper  prints  more  war  matter 
than  the  London  Times;  but  then  the  average  Canadian 
newspaper  has  more  space  to  spare  than  the  London  Times, 
and  has  no  expense  for  getting  the  matter  except  cable 
tolls  from  London,  or  telegraph  tolls  from  New  York. 
Yet  with  all  this  space,  much  of  it  totally  wasted  so  far 
as  the  conveyance  of  information  is  concerned,  no  Cana- 
dian newspaper  seems  to  have  printed  the  full  text,  or 
even  a  generous  summary  of  the  text,  of  the  White  Paper 
containing  the  British  diplomatic  correspondence  leading 
up  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  It  is  not  important 
that  Canadians  should  be  able  to  pass  judgement  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  is  being  carried  on;  their  opinion 
cannot  seriously  affect  that  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  important  that  Canadians  should 
be  able  to  form  the  fullest  and  most  carefully  considered 
judgement  on  the  spirit  and  intent  with  which  Great  Britain 
entered  into  the  war;  and  the  whole  and  sole  dossier  of  evidence 
concerning  that  spirit  and  intent  is  contained  in  the  White 
Paper.  It  has,  it  is  true,  been  published  in  a  Canadian 
Government  Blue-book;  but  the  purchase  of  a  Canadian  Blue- 
book  by  a  member  of  the  ordinary  public,  who  does  not 
receive  it  without  charge  by  virtue  of  being  a  politician  or  a 
newspaper  editor,  is  so  rare  an  event  as  to  be  almost  unheard 
of,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  vitally  important  document  is 
unknowTi  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  thinking  population  of 
the  Dominion.  At  the  present  moment,  of  course,  nobody  is 
publishing  newspapers  for  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  popula- 
tion of  the  Dominion.  But  if  a  period  of  specialization  should 
come  upon  us,  there  is  room  to  hope  that  along  TNdth  the  news- 
paper for  the  lover  of  sports,  and  the  newspaper  for  the 
financial  and  commercial  man,  and  the  newspaper  for  the 
religious  man,  and  the  newspaper  for  women,  and  the  news- 
paper for  children,  there  may  by  some  miracle  of  good  fortune 
be  also  a  newspaper  for  thinking  people. 

Bernard  K.  Sandwell 


EMPIRE  MAKERS 

LJESTER  LORING  was  at  the  wistful  age  when  women 
ask  themselves  why  they  have  not  married.  The 
question,  even  when  self-put,  has  something  of  a  shock  in  it. 
Hester  made  it  without  complaint.  Marriage  had  ever 
seemed  to  her  the  inevitable  consummation  of  a  woman's 
life — ^perhaps  its  most  suitable  expression.  But  she  had 
wedded  her  conviction  to  a  modest  apathy  which  counted 
that  a  husband  would  happen  as  other  things  in  the  realm  of 
Providence  happen.  She  had  beheved  it  hardly  maidenly 
to  anticipate  his  arrival  by  so  much  as  a  thought.  Never- 
theless, many  of  the  dates  in  her  future  had  been  fixed  by  it, 
and  without  specializing  on  any  particular  person,  she  had 
collected  a  few  trifles  for  the  home  which  would  one  day  be 
hers,  and  had  even  dated  in  her  thoughts  the  time  when  she 
would  have  children. 

Hester  had  never  had  a  chance  of  marrying.  She  had 
never  even  been  disappointed  in  love.  Probably  she  had 
simply  lacked  opportunity,  but  the  incompleteness  in  her 
life,  if  it  had  been  felt,  had  never  been  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  produce  more  than  a  gentle  regret.  Her  position  as  an 
unmarried  woman  had  been  accepted  with  a  dignity  which 
imparted  to  spinsterhood  a  certain  distinction.  She  was  not 
without  interests  in  the  world  and  not  without  cares,  and 
thereby  she  escaped  the  envy  of  harassed  matrons  who  might 
have  felt  impatience  at  her  more  easy  single  life.  Most 
people  knew  that  Miss  Loring  must  have  plenty  to  do  and 
everyone  knew  her  to  be  contented.  They  had  seen  her  grow 
a  little  old  and  faded  amongst  them  without  questioning, 
and  the  fact  that  her  place  had,  for  many  years  past,  been  by 
a  sick-bed  or  close  by  the  wheel  of  a  slowly-moving  bath- 
chair,  seemed  to  have  a  certain  suitability  of  its  own.  The 
necessity  for  joy  evidently  did  not  belong  to  Miss    Loring: 
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amusements  would  hardly  have  suited  her.     She  was  a  good 
woman — ^her  reward  would  probably  be  in  Heaven. 

Doubtless  her  father's  illness  had  aged  her  too  soon. 
Many  other  women  might  have  borne  their  years  more 
bravely.  Hester  had  submitted  to  them  as  she  had  sub- 
mitted to  all  else  in  her  life,  with  a  certain  grace.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  number  of  her  years  ;  old  age 
would  come,  just  as  her  father's  illness  had  come,  not  with  a 
shock  of  disaster  but  as  an  attendant  circumstance  on  life. 
To  both  she  yielded  a  dignity  of  obedience  which  became  her. 

Now  that  her  father  was  dead,  she  found  that  she  was 
worse  than  poor  ;  she  found  that  she  was  getting  elderly.  In 
worldly  matters  she  was  not  badly  off,  for  the  vicarage  furni- 
ture was  hers  and  a  small  income  as  well.  So  that  when 
Annie's  invitation  came,  it  was  not  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
venture but  its  size,  which  appalled  her. 

The  friendship  between  these  two  had  begun  when 
the  farmer's  little  daughter  had  been  allowed  to  come 
to  tea  at  the  vicarage  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  play 
with  Hester,  who  had  no  mother,  and  it  had  lasted 
through  a  devoted  girlhood.  When  the  girls  were  about 
eighteen  years  old,  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  had 
come  to  stir  the  quiet  village  with  a  sense  of  some- 
thing intellectual  and  great,  and  Annie  had  passed  them 
with  distinction,  leaving  Miss  Loring  far  behind.  It  was 
during  this  period  and  when  they  studied  together  that  they 
became  "  Hester  "  and  "  Annie  "  to  each  other  for  the  first 
time.  The  humbler  bom  girl,  with  the  fuller  measure  of 
freedom  which  belongs  to  her  class,  attained  to  the  thriUing 
life  of  London  as  a  well-paid  typist,  and  the  vicarage  walls 
closed  once  more  round  the  clergyman's  daughter.  Mr. 
Loring's  memory  began  to  fail  him.  He  became  very  depend- 
ent on  Hester.  She  told  him  who  the  different  parishioners 
were,  and  found  their  names  when  he  sought  for  them  un- 
successfully in  his  own  mind,  and  she  always  wrote  the  church 
notices  for  him  for  the  services  on  Sunday.     He  still  preached 
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well,  and  the  village  wanted  no  other  pastor  than  the  one  to 
whom  they  had  grown  accustomed.  They  knew  all  he  had 
to  say  and  liked  hearing  it.  His  sermons  were  considered 
fine,  and  they  lost  nothing  by  being  repeated.  No  one  in- 
terfered with  him  and  he  interfered  with  no  one.  His  silvery- 
white  hair  under  his  soft  felt  hat  hung  over  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  gave  him  a  patriarchal — almost  a  prophetic — air, 
and  his  influence  in  the  parish  was  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  the  active  curate  who  did  most  of  the  work.  The  curate 
would  no  doubt  be  vicar  of  the  parish  one  day,  but  he  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  had  no  desire  to  oust  the  frail  invalid  from 
his  long-held  place.  He  worked  loyally,  wrote  frequently  to 
the  girl  he  was  engaged  to,  and  in  course  of  time  composed  an 
excellent  obituary  notice  for  the  local  paper  of  the  late  Mr. 
Loring  who  for  over  forty  years  had  been  the  esteemed  vicar 
of  the  parish  of  Mawer-St.-Mary. 

The  curate  received  the  promotion  he  deserved,  and  Miss 
Loring,  with  a  few  grey  hairs  and  a  slightly  stooping  figure, 
handed  the  keys  of  the  vicarage  over  to  him  ;  paid  for  dil- 
apidations in  the  nicest  possible  way,  with  no  unpleasantness, 
and  waited  to  see  the  repairs  to  the  chancel  begun,  and  hot 
and  cold  water  introduced  upstairs  in  her  old  home,  before 
taking  her  ticket  for  Canada. 

Annie  was  settled  in  Canada  now.  She  begged  her 
friend  to  come  and  pay  her  a  visit.  ^^  The  voyage  itself  will 
do  you  good,'^  she  wrote,  ^^  and  will  help  to  make  you  forget 
all  you  have  been  through.''  Annie  was  the  one  person  who 
ever  seemed  to  think  that  Miss  Loring  ought  to  enjoy  herself. 
Yet  even  she  had  hardly  thought  that  Hester  would  have  the 
spirit  to  say  '^  yes  "  to  her  invitation.  Duty  had  so  long  had 
the  dominion  over  her,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  beUeve 
that  there  was  no  restraining  force  to  withold  her,  as  it  had 
always  done,  from  doing  what  she  desired.  Duty  had  deter- 
mined for  her  even  the  fashion  of  wearing  her  hair,  and  it  had 
never  been  imitated  by  the  Friendly  Girls  for  whose  good 
example  it  was  confined  in  smooth  braids.  She  was  always 
neatly  shod,  and  in  the  evening  she  used  to  wear  black  dresses 
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with  pretty  moonstone  ornaments  which  matched  her  eyes. 
Probably  there  was  no  circumstance  which  could  have  dis- 
covered a  flaw  in  her  manners,  and  fewer  still  that  she  would 
have  failed  to  accept  unquestioningly — more  especially  if  that 
circumstance  should  be  sad.  Sadness  seemed  to  her  in- 
evitable. There  had  been  a  good  many  tragedies  in  the  village 
since  she  had  lived  there. 

She  came  blinking  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  old  vicarage 
and  went  to  Canada.  Annie  wrote  exultantly  of  the  place. 
No  one  was  sad  there,  no  one  was  poor,  no  one  was  out  of 
work.  ^*  It's  the  hopefulness  of  it  all,''  she  wrote,  ^^  that  is  so 
amazing.  Everyone  is  optimistic  here  [Annie  had  learned 
Canada's  favourite  word],  I  don't  think  anybody  knows  how 
to  be  resigned  !  They  just  go  forward  and  put  things  right 
which  are  wrong." 

She  had  written  a  glowing  account  of  her  house  to  Hester 
when  first  she  had  settled  in  Canada,  but  the  colours  of  the 
picture  were  toned  down  ever  so  little  now  that  she  heard 
that  Miss  Loring  was  really  coming  and  would  see  it  all.  It 
became  '^  quite  a  little  place,  and,  of  course,  not  quite  what 
Miss  Loring  was  accustomed  to  ;  "  but  it  certainly  was  snug 
and  comfortable.  There  was  a  spare  bedroom  which  was  hers 
for  as  long  as  she  would  stay — ^but  of  course  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  everything  was  quite  plain  and  simple,  and  the 
life  out  there  was  not  like  it  was  in  England. 

Even  the  toned  down  picture  was  attractive  ;  and 
Donald  never  required  anything  taken  from  the  original 
portrait  of  him.  The  colours  of  that  portrait  even  deepened 
a  little  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the  much-wished-for  in- 
troduction between  her  husband  and  her  friend.  He  was 
everything  to  her  :  where  he  was,  was  her  home,  and  he 
denied  her  nothing  that  he  could  afford  to  give  her.  Living 
was  expensive,  of  course,  but  Donald  had  an  excellent  salary 
as  a  depot  agent — Hester  must  forgive  her  for  the  Canadian 
phrases  she  had  got  into  the  way  of  using,  depot  agent  meant 
the  same  thing  as  station-master  at  home.  The  position, 
however,  was  quite  different — Hester  would  find  democracy 
very  puzzling  at  first. 
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Hester  wrote  back  an  affectionate  letter  saying  that  all 
she  wanted  was  to  see  Annie  again,  and  suggesting  in  very- 
loving  terms  that  nothing  else  mattered.  '*  It  has  been  very 
lonely  for  some  time/'  she  wrote,  ^^  for  of  course  my  dear 
father's  mental  condition  made  my  relations  with  him  more 
like  that  of  nurse  and  child  ;  and  I  have  missed  you  sadly, 
Annie/' 

So  the  letters  continued  full  of  pleasant  anticipations, 
until  Miss  Loring  set  sail  from  muddy  Liverpool  on  a  wet  day, 
and  arrived  to  wonder  at  blue  skies  and  to  hear  prophecies  of 
what  the  maple  leaf  would  look  like  presently.  She  had  not 
told  herself  what  she  expected  to  find  in  Canada,  and  her  im- 
pressions were  as  fresh  as  those  of  a  child.  There  was  always 
something  of  the  child  about  her — a  well-behaved  child,  to 
whom  enjoyment  had  suddenly  presented  itself  as  an  un- 
known and  wonderful  thing.  On  the  voyage  she  found 
herself  popular,  and  almost  trembled  when  she  admitted, 
'^  People  do  seem  to  like  me."  She  exchanged  addresses  with 
many  friends  before  disembarking  at  Quebec.  Her  naive  wonder 
had  appealed  to  many  of  those  who  themselves  had  wandered 
far,  and  her  good  manners  were  always  attractive.  Few  per- 
sons had  heard  of  the  place  whither  she  was  bound,  although 
there  were  some  who  had  a  faint  cognizance  that  Macredie 
was  out  West  on  the  C.P.R.  line.  ^^  I  think  there  's  a  station," 
some  said  vaguely,  and  Hester  was  able  to  say,  '^  Yes,  I  know 
there  's  a  station." 

It  was  a  very  small  station,  ^^  but  a  very  nice  one,"  she 
said  to  herself  and  then  to  Annie,  who  met  her  on  the  platform. 
She  turned  to  look  about  her,  and  wondered  why  the  train 
had  stopped  just  because  there  was  one  small  group  of  houses 
huddled  together  close  to  the  line,  and  a  few  others  scattered 
about  on  the  still  unbroken  prairie.  She  wanted  to  know 
everything,  and  asked  what  trade  there  was  that  made  the 
train  delay  itself  at  so  small  a  place. 

^'  Wheat,  wheat,  and  nothing  but  wheat!  "  Annie  cried. 
'^  Haven't  you  seen  the  grain  elevator,  Hester  ?  "  and  she 
pointed  to  the  most  conspicuous  thing  in  the  landscape,  a  tall 
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building  with  a  roof,  in  shape  Uke  those  that  children  make  on 
a  house  of  cards — a  building  which  looked  active  even  on  the 
outside,  and  which  had,  moreover,  a  prosperous  air  about  it. 
There  was  a  store  near  the  station  and  a  Quick  Lunch  Room, 
put  up  evidently  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  people  into 
thinking  that  Macredie  was  a  place  of  commerce  and  bustle. 

Donald  appeared  soon,  and  had  evidently  remained 
hidden  until  the  two  friends  should  have  finished  their  first 
greetings,  and  perhaps  shed  those  few  tears  which  women 
shed  when  death  has  intervened  to  sober  happier  recollections. 

'^  ril  take  your  grip,''  he  said. 

Hester  thought  Annie  had  not  said  too  much  in  praise 
of  him.  The  Scottish-Canadian  station-master  was  a  man 
of  such  good  features,  with  a  face  of  so  much  intelligence  and 
goodness  that  it  was  not  out  of  place  to  claim  for  him  unusual 
personal  attractions.  His  hair  was  whitening  a  little  although 
he  was  young,  and  this  made  his  deep  blue  eyes  look  almost 
gentian-coloured.  His  fresh  complexion  was  of  the  sort 
which  is  more  common  in  the  west  of  Scotland  than  else- 
where, and  in  the  dark  clothing  of  his  profession  he  appeared 
a  very  personable  man.  Hester  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his 
wife  almost  immediately  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  all  the 
amiable  things  that  she  thought  of  him.  But  Donald  was 
with  them,  carrying  her  hand-luggage  up  to  the  httle  house 
where  they  lived. 

^^  You  must  remember  it  isn't  Mawer-St.-Mary's  vicar- 
age," said  Annie  in  her  joyous  excited  way,  and,  recalling  the 
house  with  its  handsome  furniture,  she  added,  "  we  get 
nothing  like  the  vicarage  out  here." 

*'  Well,  but,  Annie,  this  has  a  charm  of  its  own/'  Hester 
said,  looking  at  the  cottage-like  building  with  its  simple 
verandah  and  the  little  paling  enclosing  what  was  no  more 
than  a  yard  but  was  affectionately  called  the  garden. 

Everything  was  delightful  ;  it  was  good  to  be  with  Annie 
again,  and  she  had  found  time  to  whisper  to  her,  '^  He's  very 
handsome  !  "  and  to  receive  Annie's  delighted  reply,  ^'  Oh, 
you  will  Uke  him,  Hester  !    There  are  very  few  like  Donald." 
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The  guest  was  charmed  with  everything  ;  she  was  one 
of  those  gentle,  unexacting  women,  to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
minister.  She  recognized  Annie's  handiwork  everywhere, 
and  even  remembered  a  picture  which  she  had  brought  out 
from  home. 

'^  It's  all  quite  simple,''  repeated  the  delighted  hostess, 
^'  I  only  hope  you  won't  be  dull." 

'^  1  am  sure  you  are  not  dull,  Annie,"  Miss  Loring  said, 
with  that  air  of  affectionate  congratulation  which  is  outgiving 
in  its  quality  and  sometimes  escapes  reward. 

'^  But  of  course  I  am  very  busy,"  Annie  said,  '*  besides," 
— there  followed  some  delightful  confidences  and  some  kisses 
between  the  women. 

In  the  evening  there  was  the  pleasure  of  making  Donald's 
further  acquaintance.  He  was  a  quiet  man  whom  people 
learned  to  know  more  by  being  with  him  than  actually  hear- 
ing him  speak.  But  he  was  good  company,  for  all  his  quiet 
ways,  and  the  hour  after  supper  was  pleasantly  spent,  and 
made  an  early  bed-time  unwelcome. 

Hester  lay  long  awake.  She  kept  her  light  burning  and 
gazed  about  her  in  the  little  room  saying  to  herself,  '^  I  am 
in  Canada;  I  am  with  Annie."  It  was  too  wonderful.  England 
already  looked  misty  and  far  away.  Why  had  she  lived  there 
so  long?  It  was,  of  course,  on  her  father's  account — her 
dear  father  who  had  demanded  so  much  of  her  and  who  had 
lived  to  be  so  old  and  so  feeble  and  so  sadly  afflicted  in  his 
mind.  She  had  only  done  her  duty  to  him  as  a  daughter 
should.  Had  she  married,  escape  would  have  been  possible. 
But  marriage  had  been  the  only  legitimate  way  of  escape, 
and  Providence  had  not  sent  her  a  husband.  She  thought 
how  happy  Annie  seemed  with  Donald.  Quite  early  in  the 
morning  she  heard,  through  the  thin  deal  partitions  of  the 
house,  their  voices  talking  to  each  other,  and  once  or  twice 
Annie's  laugh.  It  was  like  hearing  birds  chirp  in  their  nests 
in  the  early  morning.  Donald  got  up  and  made  her  a  cup  of 
tea  presently,  on  a  httle  oil  stove  in  the  kitchen.  She  could 
hear  him  walking  about  softly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  anyone, 
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and  once  more  she  thought  what  a  good  fellow  he  was.  She 
said  to  herseK,  "  I  have  missed  some  things." 

The  days  passed  very  pleasantly,  she  "  did  "  her  own 
bedroom  in  the  morning  and  helped  with  the  housework,  and 
in  the  afternoons  she  and  Annie  used  to  sit  on  the  verandah 
and  make  clothes  for  Annie's  baby.  The  baby  was  '^  quite  a 
secret  "  as  yet,  but  it  was  just  as  well  to  get  forward  with 
everything.  Later,  the  Spens  were  going  to  a  new  house, 
right  away  out  on  the  prairies — smiles  away  from  a  station. 
It  was  one  of  those  sites  which  was  going  to  become  valuable 
when  the  C.P.R.  extended  its  branch  line  there.  Gabriel 
Leach  had  recommended  the  place.  Gabriel  knew  a  good 
deal  about  the  C.P.R. ,  and  he  had  some  land  which  would  be 
worth  a  fabulous  price  some  day.  The  C.P.R.  would  have 
their  junction  there  when  the  branch  line  was  begun,  and  a 
city  would  spring  up  where  before  there  were  only  rolling 
prairies.  It  would  all  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  railway. 
The  railway  is  the  miracle-worker  of  Canada. 

Gabriel  came  to  supper  a  few  days  later.  He  was  a  lean 
man  with  a  dust-coloured  face  and  dust-coloured  hair  and 
pale  eyes  under  tawny  eyebrows.  He  wore  a  blue  shirt,  and 
drove  his  own  waggon  into  the  station,  where  he  left  some 
goods  in  the  freight  shed  before  coming  on  to  see  the  d^pot 
agent  and  his  wife.  He  unhitched  his  team  and  watered 
them,  and  then  asked  Donald  if  he  might  have  a  wash. 

^'  You  know,  men  do  everything  for  themselves  in  this 
country, '^  Annie  said  to  her  guest.  *^  I  mean  hardly  any 
one  has  servants.  But  Mr.  Leach  is  a  rich  man — or  he 
will  be  very  rich  some  day,  his  property  is  likely  to  go  up 
enormously  in  value  when  the  C.P.R.  comes." 

'^  The  C.P.R.  is  a  sort  of  Providence  here,"  said  Hester. 

'^  Well,  it  has  given  us  Canada,  you  know,''  Annie  said. 

They  talked  to  Gabriel  about  it  and  asked  him  when 
the  new  line  was  going  to  be  begun. 

^*  Not  till  the  spring  any  way,"  he  said. 

Nothing  ever  happened  in  Canada  till  the  spring. 
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"You  will  learn  that,  Hester,  when  you  have  been  out 
here  a  while,^^  cried  Annie,  "it  puzzled  me  very  much  at  first 
— why  everything  should  be  put  oflf  until  the  spring.  Wait 
till  you  see  our  snows!'' 

''It  used  to  snow  pretty  badly  at  Mawer-St.-Mary,''  said 
the  English  lady. 

"Just  wait,"  said  Annie  again,  and  laughed. 

At  supper  they  told  stories  to  each  other,  mostly  remin- 
iscent and  all  with  the  Old  Country  as  a  background.  Gabriel 
Leach  had  never  been  there. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  where  he  came  from,"  Donald 
said  in  the  late  evening  while  they  stiU  chatted,  reluctant  to  go 
to  bed  even  after  Leach's  waggon  had  rolled  away.  "Gabriel 
is  a  quiet  man.  His  wife  was  a  quiet  woman.  Folks  get  like 
that  on  the  prairies." 

"TFe  shant!"  said  Annie,  looking  at  Donald  and  knowing 
the  wonderful  secret  between  them. 

"We'll  have  enough  to  keep  us  cheery,"  Donald  said. 

"Is  his  wife  dead?"  Hester  asked. 

She  was  told  "Yes;  she  had  died  just  before  the  harvest." 

"I  thought  he  seemed  sad,"  said  Hester. 

"He  never  said  much,"  Donald  told  her. 

There  was  a  clang  of  a  bell  outside,  and  Donald  went  out 
to  attend  to  his  duties  on  the  railway  line. 

"Mr.  Leach  ought  to  marry  again,"  Annie  said. 

Afterwards,  when  the  dusty-faced  man  came  often  to  the 
house,  she  had  half  a  mind  to  say  a  playful  word  to  Hester 
about  his  visits.  But  it  was  difficult  to  think  of  her  in  con- 
nexion with  a  love  aiEfair,  and  she  might  not  Uke  to  be  teased 
about  it. 

"Tell  me  more  about  his  wife,"  Hester  said,  one  evening. 
She  had  never  heard  anything  about  the  dead  woman  from 
their  neighbours  except  that  she  died  just  before  harvest.  A 
very  awkward  time  for  a  woman  to  die  they  thought,  and  it 
seemed  that  it  had  not  added  to  her  popularity  in  life  to  quit 
it  at  a  time  so  inopportune. 
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''It  was  hard  on  Leach  losing  his  wife  just  before  harvest 


Even  Donald  said  it. 

''She  couldn't  help  it/'  said  Miss  Loring. 

"No.  But  she  was  always  a  queer  one,  and  of  course  it 
was  hard  on  a  man  being  left  when  hired  labour  had  to  be  cook- 
ed for  and  a  woman  was  most  wanted  about  the  place.  Not 
that  she  made  him  particularly  comfortable  at  any  time,  I 
believe,''  said  Donald.  "I  was  only  once  at  their  house,  and 
I  couldn't  say  much  for  her  as  a  house-wife." 

"Poor  man,"  said  Miss  Loring.  Perhaps  she  too  began 
to  think  that  to  die  before  harvest  was  not  very  tactful  on  the 
part  of  a  woman. 

"He  ought  to  make  another  venture,"  said  Donald  slyly — 
Donald  had,  of  course,  not  been  brought  up  all  his  life  to  vene- 
rate Miss  Loring. 

His  wife  gave  him  a  look,  but  both  decided  afterwards 
that  Hester  had  noticed  nothing. 

Once,  shortly  afterwards,  she  began  to  talk  to  Annie  about 
her  age,  saying,  "You  are  still  a  young  woman  while  I  am  old, 
although  there  is  so  little  difference  in  our  ages." 

"You  are  not  old,"  said  Annie  loyally,  and,  indeed.  Miss 
Loring  seemed  to  have  grown  younger.  Her  hair  had  lost  its 
silver  threads.  "  It  was  all  that  nursing,"  said  Annie.  "  Why, 
Hester,  you  are  a  young  woman  still." 

One  evening,  when  from  some  vanity  she  put  on  an 
evening  dress, — ^black  with  the  moonstone  ornaments, — the 
young  couple  who  watched  her,  laughed  to  themselves. 

"She  is  looking  sweet,"  said  Annie,  "you  should  have 
seen  her  as  a  girl.     She  was  lovely." 

"There's  something  very  ladylike  about  her,"  the  hus- 
band replied.  "I  wonder  if  she  would  ever  think  of  marry- 
ing Leach." 

Hester  took  no  one  into  her  confidence.  When  she  became 
engaged  to  Gabriel,  she  told  the  news  quite  simply  and  waited 
to  hear  what  her  friends  thought  of  it.  Annie  could  only 
thank  all  the  Fates  that  move  in  these  matters  that  she  and 
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her  friend  were  going  to  be  neighbours — ^not  near  neighbours, 
of  course,  nothing  was  near  in  Canada  as  it  was  in  England 
(oh,  how  small  everything  would  look  when  they  got  back!), 
but  near,  as  prairie  farms  go. 

The  Spens'  new  house  would  only  be  twenty  short  miles 
from  GabrieFs  farm.  In  summer  time  they  could  drive  over 
and  see  each  other.  Neither  of  them  need  ever  fear  the  soli- 
tude of  the  prairies  nor  the  loneliness  of  which  some  people  had 
spoken.    And  when  the  C.P.R.  came  along! 

Gabriel  wanted  the  marriage  to  be  at  once,  and  those 
who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  agreed  with  him. 
He  had  lost  his  first  wife  before  harvest,  and  it  was  only  fair 
that  he  should  have  a  new  one  before  harvest  began  again. 

Hester  was  willing  that  it  should  be  so.  She  must  learn 
cooking,  she  said,  and  Annie  must  help  her  in  a  thousand  ways. 
She  looked  forward  to  her  marriage,  and  wrote  home  to  tell 
the  people  of  Mawer-St.-Mary  about  it.  Later,  she  would 
have  her  own  furniture  packed  and  sent  out  to  Canada — ^her 
books  and  her  piano.  She  would  make  the  farm  very  home- 
like and  comfortable.  Never  should  Gabriel  have  a  neglected 
home  again:  perhaps  he  would  forget  his  sad  life  and  the 
silent  woman  who  had  shared  it  with  him.  He  himseK  would 
learn  to  talk  more.    Talking  was  a  matter  of  habit. 

'^I  have  no  doubts,''  she  said  to  Annie,  who  had  invited 
her  confidence. 

'^I  am  sure  it  is  the  happiest  state,"  said  Annie. 

Neither  of  them  said  that  the  chief  happiness  of  marriage 
would  depend  on  having  children.  But  both  had  the  same 
thoughts. 

^'I  like  to  see  them  toddling  to  the  gate  in  their  little 
checked  pinafores,  even  if  it's  only  to  see  the  train  coming," 
Donald  said.  ^'There's  a  nice  little  girl  of  Fletcher's  brings 
a  post  bag  to  the  station  in  the  mornings,  and  I  do  beheve 
it  does  one  good  to  see  her." 

He  was  a  simple-hearted  man.  One  to  whom  the  simple 
joys  of  life  appealed  strongly.  He  could  hardly  have  believed 
that  anyone  was  sincere  who  did  not  enjoy  a  good  supper, 
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and  love  children,  and  grieve  over  deaths,  and  rejoice  over 
marriages.  He  asked  a  guard,  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  to 
bring  him  up  a  bundle  of  flags  to  decorate  the  porch  of  his  house 
for  the  wedding.  Annie  made  a  little  feast,  and  the  Presby- 
terian minister  came  up  from  Kippin  and  read  the  marriage 
service  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  Spens'  house.  Some  one 
even  lent  a  white  satin  slipper  for  the  occasion,  and  tied  it  to 
a  wheel  of  Leach's  waggon  when  it  started  on  its  long  journey 
across  the  prairie. 

Gabriel  drove  her  himself  and  smoked  as  he  drove.  At 
the  back  of  the  little  waggon  was  strapped  Hester^s  luggage. 

After  they  had  travelled  some  miles  he  said  to  her,  ^'  This 
will  all  be  town-lots  some  day.^^ 

''I  like  it  better  as  it  is,^'  she  answered,  '^all  the  time 
we  have  been  driving  I  have  been  watching  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds  on  the  waving  wheat,  and  thinking  how  beautiful  it 
is.  In  England,  you  know,  we  only  see  little  bits  of  things  at 
a  time:  even  a  sunset  may  only  look  like  the  end  of  a  village 
street.'^ 

"  You^ll  see  plenty  of  sunsets  here,  but  I  don^t  know  that 
I  ever  took  any  particular  notice  of  them.'' 

All  round  them  the  prairie  lay  like  a  quiet  sea  under 
the  sun.  The  wind  among  the  wheat  rustled  it  softly  together. 
Did  it  but  blow  a  little  harder,  almost  one  might  have  believed 
that  the  bell-like  grain  would  tinkle.  On  every  side  the 
horizon  was  bounded  by  blue  sky  which  seemed  to  fit  down 
closely  on  the  waving  grain.  Save  for  some  gentle  undu- 
lations in  the  ground,  it  was  all  one  level  sweep.  The  sky 
seemed  imminent:  one  gazed  into  the  blue  depth  of  it  which- 
ever way  one  looked. 

^'I  think  I  can  understand  what  poets  mean,"  she  said, 
^'when  they  say  that  they  draw  inspiration  by  merely  looking 
upwards  into  the  sky.  At  home  one  hardly  knows  what  it 
means;  the  clouds  are  low,  and  in  our  towns  the  smoke  hangs 
heavily.  But  here  one  seems  to  know  almost  what  the  infinite 
means,  and  what  is  meant  by  ^  very  far  away.'  " 

''I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  poet,"  said  Gabriel. 
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'^When  my  books  come  out  from  England,  we  will  read 
much  together/'  she  thought,  and  would  have  spoken  the 
suggestion  aloud  had  it  not  been  that  something  in  Gabriers 
face  prevented  it.  She  must  know  him  better  before  suggesting 
that  they  should  read  poetry  together. 

"We  don't  often  see  a  newspaper  out  here,''  he  said. 

That  was  one  of  the  things  she  must  put  right,  she  must 
have  newspapers  sent  to  them  from  England,  and  magazines 
and  books.  Her  own  small  fortune  would  enable  her  to  pay  for 
these  things,  and  it  was  part  of  her  scheme  for  her  home  that 
all  the  small  luxuries  of  it  should  be  provided  by  herself. 

"We  don't  get  much  time  for  reading,"  he  said,  "except 
in  the  winter  time,  and  then  the  snow  makes  the  rooms 
pretty  dark." 

"I  am  longing  to  see  the  first  fall  of  snow,"  said  her 
voice  beside  him. 

A  long  silence  fell  between  them  before  Gabriel  pointed 
with  his  whip  and  said,  "That's  the  house."  She  had 
said  to  herself  many  times  that  she  would  not  submit  to 
silence.  It  was  one  of  the  things  from  which  her  husband 
was  to  be  delivered.  But  the  silence  conquered  her:  she  was 
unable  to  break  it.  Each  remark  that  she  thought  of  seemed 
too  trivial  for  the  immensities  of  the  voiceless  prairies  and 
the  quiet  man  beside  her. 

Annie  had  told  her  that  tears  were  unlucky  at  a  wedding — 
besides,  what  was  there  to  cry  about? 

"That's  the  house,"  said  Gabriel,  and  she  strove 

to  tell  him  all  that  her  home  would  mean  to  her  and  to  him. 
But  the  prairie  took  the  words  before  they  were  uttered,  and 
swallowed  them  up. 

Gabriel  got  down  off  the  seat  actively,  as  became  his  long, 
thin  figure,  and  he  took  a  big  door  key  from  his  pocket  and 
began  to  fumble  with  the  latch.  There  was  a  little  porch 
to  the  house  with  black  wire-netting  nailed  over  it  and  a  tiny 
raised  verandah.  All  the  woodwork  of  the  house  was  unpainted, 
and  it  had  been  bleached  white  with  the  sun.  The  prairie 
grass  came  up  to  the  very  door:  there  was  no  path  visible  ex- 
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cept  between  two  out-buildings,  one  of  which  appeared  to 
be  a  stable  and  the  other  a  little  lodge.  Between  them  were 
scattered  untidy  piles  of  old  iron  and  the  like,  a  waggon  wheel 
long  since  out  of  use,  and  one  or  two  rusty  coils  of  wire 
fencing. 

^^I  will  have  it  all  put  in  order,''  Hester  thought; 
''some  day  I  will  even  get  flowers  to  grow.''  She  got  down  on 
the  off-side  of  the  waggon  and  followed  her  husband  into 
their  house. 

There  was  a  stopped  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  above 
the  stove,  a  table  of  bleached  wood,  like  that  of  which  the 
house  was  built,  some  half  dozen  wooden  chairs,  and  a  little 
varnished  cupboard  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bought 
second-hand.  The  room  appeared  to  be  a  general  sitting- 
room,  and  three  smaller  rooms  opened  off  it.  One  was  a  kit- 
chen, the  other  a  bedroom,  and  the  third  room  was  empty. 
She  entered  the  bedroom  and  Gabriel  brought  her  her  dress- 
ing-case there.  Half  mechanically  she  drew  from  it  her  pretty 
tortoise-shell  brushes  and  the  little  knick-knacks  of  her 
toilet  table.  Then,  as  there  was  no  linen  cover  visible,  she 
fetched  a  clean,  rough  towel  which  hung  on  a  rail,  spread  it 
out,  and  laid  the  brushes  on  it.  A  looking-glass  hung  from 
a  nail  on  the  wall:  there  were  some  woman's  shoes  underneath 
the  table,  and  in  a  cupboard  hung  two  or  three  woman's 
dresses. 

Gabriel  watched  her  with  interest  and  some  curiosity 
as  she  unpacked,  and  then  went  outside  and  fetched  some  wood 
and  lighted  a  fire  in  the  stove.  Hester  found  her  voice  and 
began  to  ask  questions — ''Where  would  she  find  this  or  that?" 
They  must  have  tea  together — it  was  to  be  as  homelike  as 
possible. 

"I  reckon  I'll  have  to  get  the  hired  man  to  help  me 
with  your  box,"  said  Leach,  and  together  he  and  a  foreigner 
with  long  hair  went  and  took  the  trunk  from  the  waggon  and 
brought  it  indoors. 
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Hester  found  it  easier  to  ask  the  hired  man  rather  than 
her  husband  where  were  the  sheets  for  the  beds  and  where 
the  table  cloths. 

He  said  in  a  lisping,  foreign  way  that  he  didn^t  know.  And 
then  reckoned  that  Mrs.  Leach  never  had  any  linen  as  far 
as  he  knew  on  bed  or  board — there  were  plenty  of  blankets 
in  the  chest. 

^^After  all,  we  are  pioneers,"  Hester  thought,  ^^and  I 
will  get  it  all  right  in  time.''  She  found  some  more  rough 
towels  and  made  what  shift  with  them  she  could,  and  from 
her  trunk  she  drew  forth  one  of  the  aprons  which  Annie  had 
given  her  and  set  to  work  to  dust  and  to  lay  tea.  She  found 
her  husband  looking  curiously  at  her  again  as  she  worked, 
and  once  he  said  to  her,  ^  ^I'll  get  you  fixed  when  the  C.  P.  R. 
comes." 

She  knew  he  liked  to  talk  about  it,  and  together  they 
imagined  the  day  when  rows  of  shops  and  streets  and  houses 
might  stand  where  this  house  now  stood. 

''I'll  be  able  to  sell  it  in  town-lots  before  even  the  roads 
are  graded,"  he  said,  ''and  if  the  town  jumps  this  way, — 
well !  In  Winnipeg  they're  getting  hundreds  of  dollars  a  foot  for 
a  frontage  on  Portage  Avenue." 

"We  shall  be  too  rich!"  said  Hester.  "What  will  you 
do  with  the  money,  Gabriel?" 

"I'll  buy  more  land,"  he  said. 

Everyone  bought  land,  most  people  did  a  turnover. 
They  bought  and  sold  rapidly,  and  when  prices  rose  they 
quoted  the  fortunes  which  they  might  have  made  if  they  had 
held  on.  It  would  have  seemed  like  a  scandalous  waste  of 
capital  to  buy  anything  else  but  land. 

"This  house  may  be  a  corner  lot  some  day,"  he  said,  "with 
a  steam  tram  running  in  front  of  it." 

"Perhaps  I  shall  love  it  too  well  by  then  to  want  to 
have  it  touched,"  she  said. 

"Nothing  pays  like  land,"  he  answered. 

Hester  wished  that  she  lived  nearer  Annie,  and  could 
ask  her  many  things.     Had  Annie  known,  she  would  certainly 
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have  lent  her  house  hnen  and  all  sorts  of  little  comforts. 
She  unpacked,  and  thought  how  incongruous  the  contents 
of  her  box  looked  in  the  bare  little  house.  The  tortoise-shell 
brushes  looked  almost  jewel-like  on  the  humble  table:  her 
pretty  portfolio  and  writing  things,  her  dresses  and  neat  shoes 
had  an  absurd  air  of  detachment  about  them.  Once  she  had 
seen  a  picture  of  a  Christmas  pantomime  fairy — a  thing  aU 
tinsel  and  silver  and  gold — in  a  himable  garret,  and  she  thought 
the  fairy  had  a  less  incongrous  look  than  the  silver  trifles 
and  boxes  on  rough  wooden  shelves.  She  spread  a  little 
table  with  devotional  books  and  placed  a  candle,  which 
Gabriel  found  for  her,  in  a  metal  candle-stick.  After  he  had 
gone  out,  she  washed  the  tea  things  and  tidied  up  the  hearth. 
And  in  the  evening  she  lighted  a  lamp  and  placed  it  between 
them,  and  spoke  to  him  of  her  old  life  at  home  and  of  her 
father  and  of  the  villagers.  It  was  essential  that  she  should 
talk  of  her  old  home  to-night.  She  wanted  Gabriel  to  know 
her  from  the  beginning  of  her  life,  and  to  love  her  from  some 
far  away  time.  She  had  never  told  anyone  of  her  inmost 
thoughts,  but  she  wanted  to  tell  them  to  her  husband,  and 
it  puzzled  her  almost  to  the  point  of  tears  to  know  why  she 
could  not  speak  to  him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  silence.  The 
silence  of  the  prairie  crept  in  at  the  window  and  wrapped 
them  round  and  came  in  between  them.  In  passionate 
resentment  of  its  presence  she  talked  deliberately  of  Mawer- 
St.-Mary  and  of  the  people  who  lived  there,  almost  in  the  form 
of  a  recital  which  required  nothing  but  the  ear  of  the  other 
to  help  her.  Speaking  more  rapidly  than  was  her  wont,  she 
began  to  give  little  sketches  of  village  life.  Dim  forms  began 
to  people  the  room  as  she  called  them  up,  and  gave  her  a 
comforting  sense  of  companionship.  The  penetrating  silence 
of  the  prairies  was  vanquished.  Her  husband's  rare  speeches 
and  the  almost  unbroken  quiet  of  the  house  would  one  day 
be  dissipated  by  her.  Some  day  she  would  learn  to  know 
him  better,  and  he  would  require  no  other  companion  than  her- 
self to  people  the  bare  room.  They  would  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  each  other,  and  Gabriel  would  learn  to  love  his  even- 
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ings  with  her.  Presently,  there  would  be  no  long  silences 
between  them.  To-night  she  must  not  mind  if  things  felt 
a  little  strange. 

Harvest  time  followed  quickly  after  Hester's  marriage, 
and  with  harvest  the  arrival  of  extra  hands.  The  uncarpeted 
boards  of  the  room  echoed  with  the  unwonted  sound  of  feet. 
Breakfasts  for  hungry  men  had  to  be  prepared,  dinner  for  hun- 
gry men,  supper  for  hungry  men.  There  were  always  hungry 
men  to  cook  for  and  dishes  to  wash  up,  and  there  was  but 
little  leisure  for  thinking  or  for  doing  anything  else  than  work. 
Once,  she  had  time  to  walk  down  to  see  the  threshers  at  work. 
She  saw  the  black  threshing  machine  standing  like  a  httle  toy 
on  the  prairie,  and  watched  its  long  funnel  send  out  its  spray 
of  threshed  wheat.  No  one  stopped  his  work  to  speak  to 
her.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  men  come  to  Canada  to  work, 
not  to  loiter.     She  walked  home  and  got  supper  ready. 

The  routine  of  the  days  filled  them.  Breakfast  was 
ready  at  six  o'clock,  and  when  it  was  nearly  noon  she  used 
to  watch  for  the  men  bringing  in  their  teams  to  water  them 
in  the  yard,  and  by  the  time  they  had  stabled  them  it  was  the 
moment  to  get  the  steaming  pot  off  the  fire,  and  to  serve  the 
great  pieces  of  pork  in  the  dishes  set  ready  for  them. 

The  men  slept  in  the  lodge  and  went  to  bed  early:  on 
Sundays  they  lay  in  bed  all  day:  if  they  had  an  old  newspaper 
to  read  they  were  happy.  None  of  them  removed  their  clothes 
at  night;  they  used  to  roll  out  of  bed  and  comb  their  hair, 
and  come  and  have  dinner  in  the  living-room  on  Sundays. 
Some  of  them  washed  now  and  then,  but  there  was  not  a 
razor  between  them.  One  does  not  come  to  Canada  to  shave, 
but  to  work. 

She  used  to  ask  the  men  who  sat  next  to  her  at  table 
what  they  intended  to  do  in  the  winter  time,  and  heard  that  they 
were  going  to  lumber  camps  or  to  pulp  manufactories.  Some 
of  them  only  worked  through  the  harvest  time,  and  then  two 
or  three,  as  the  case  might  be,  would  seek  some  little  deserted 
shack  somewhere  and  make  it  as  weathertight  as  possible, 
gather  wood  and  buy  ^^  canned  "  food  for  the  winter,  and  so  five 
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till  the  spring  came  again.  None  of  them  wanted  to  talk 
about  themselves.  None  of  them  wanted  to  talk  about  their 
homes.  None  of  them  wanted  to  talk  about  anything. 
They  worked  hard  aU  day,  sometimes  all  night  too.  People 
do  not  come  to  Canada  to  talk. 

After  harvest  they  disappeared,  all  but  the  hired  man — 
the  Galician  with  the  long  hair.  He  stayed  on  through  the 
winters. 

There  was  still  the  arrival  of  the  furniture  to  look  for- 
ward to.  It  had  been  shipped  long  ago  from  England:  some- 
times Hester  thought  it  would  never  come.  Gabriel  said 
he  would  take  his  waggon  and  drive  over  to  the  station 
some  day  to  see  if  it  was  there,  but  nothing  could  be  done 
in  harvest  time  (the  price  of  grain  is  probably  more  than 
its    cost    per    bushel). 

Gabriel  hardly  cared  what  his  harvest  was  like  this  year. 
There  were  rumours  that  the  branch  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  was 
to  be  begim  soon. 

^^Youll  get  your  boxes  and  things  delivered  at  your 
own  door  then,'*  he  said:  ^Hhere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about 
it  this  time.  ^' 

^^I  wish  I  could  have  the  furniture  before  Annie  comes/' 
Hester   said. 

Now  that  the  harvest  was  over,  the  Spens  were  going  to 
make  their  move,  and  on  their  way  out  to  the  farm  they  were 
to  stay  with  Gabriel  Leach  and  his  wife.  Hester  wished  the 
house  would  look  better.  She  had  scrubbed  it  clean  more 
than  once  since  the  men  left,  but  the  boards  would  probably 
always  look  grey.  She  wished  she  had  a  few  flowers,  and  she 
asked  Annie  if  she  could  procure  a  coloured  table-cloth  at 
the  store  and  bring  it  to  her  with  several  other  things  that 
were  needed.  Annie's  visit  was  a  thing  to  be  looked  forward 
to  with  almost  passionate  eagerness,  and  when  it  came  to  pass 
there  was  no  disappointment  about  it.  She  was  as  bright 
and  well  as  ever,  and  as  thoughtful  too  !  The  big  bundle 
which  she  brought  stowed  away  in  the  waggon  seemed  to 
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contain  just  the  things  Hester  Leach  most  wanted,  and  the 
table-cloth  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

^' You  are  too  thin,  Hester,''  Annie  said,  *' and  youVe 
been  working  much  too  hard/' 

^'  I  have  been  working  hard,"  Hester  admitted,  '^  but  I 
shall  have  all  the  winter  to  rest  in. ' '  She  turned  away  from 
the  subject  and  said,  ^'  Gabriel  says  that  Donald  has  not 
bought  his  farm  a  day  too  soon.  The  C.P.R.  shops  have 
come  to  Macredie,  have  they  not  ?  " 

^^  That  means  fortunes  for  us  all  !  "  cried  Annie. 

"  I  have  been  wondering,"  Hester  said,  ^^  what  one  does 
with  a  fortune  on  the  prairie." 

'^  Perhaps  it  won't  be  a  prairie  for  long  !  What  about 
a  motor  car,  Hester,  and  a  fine  house  with  bath-rooms  ?  " 
She  looked  round  the  bare  little  room  as  she  spoke. 

'^  I  hope  my  furniture  will  come  before  the  winter  sets 
in,"  Hester  said,  following  her  look. 

^'  Donald  has  been  doing  his  best  about  it,  and  the  last 
telephone  message  he  had,  said  it  was  on  its  way." 

^'  I  have  a  piano  and  a  book-case  full  of  books.  Annie, 
what  shall  I  do  if  it  doesn  't  arrive  before  the  winter  snows 
begin  ?  " 

^^  Remember,  you  are  to  have  me  on  a  visit!  "  Mrs. 
Spens  said.  She  was  to  go  to  her  new  home  and  put  it  in 
order,  and  then  return  to  Macredie  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
small  person  whom  they  always  alluded  to  in  a  sort  of  fond 
joke  as  ''McGinty." 

"  I  will  rest  several  days  with  you,  if  I  may,"  said  Annie, 
*'  so  be  prepared  for  a  troublesome  visitor." 

'^  I  should  like  to  have  everything  in  order  before  you 
come." 

''  Well,  Donald  says  you  will  be  quite  safe  to  send  down 
for  the  furniture  in  a  day  or  two  ;  it's  sure  to  be  there." 

It  was  sad  to  part  with  Annie,  but  she  looked  very  happy 
driving  over  the  grey-yellow  prairie  with  Donald  beside  her, 
and  a  big  waggon  of  household  goods  going  on  in  front. 
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"  Mrs.  Leach  looks  tired/'  Donald  said,  when  they  had 
left  the  door. 

'^  I  don't  believe  she  ever  had  a  duster  in  her  hand  at  the 
vicarage/'  Annie  answered.  ^^  Although  she  was  kept  busy 
looking  after  the  old  gentleman,  there  were  always  plenty  of 
servants  about  the  house." 

'^  She's  getting  quiet,"  said  Donald,  ^*  Leach  could  afford 
to  take  her  home  for  a  trip  if  he  liked,  and  I  hear  that  he  may 
have  to  go  to  England  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  some  land." 

^^  Oh,  he  ought  to  take  her,"  said  Annie,  *^  the  trip  home 
would  do  her  good." 

Hester  heard  the  news  of  his  possible  departure  from 
Gabriel  himself.  '^  I'll  have  to  go  to  England  before  very 
long,"  he  said,  '^  there's  no  other  way  I  can  do  the  business." 

When  she  found  she  was'' not  to  go  with  him,  she  said 
with  a  burst,  '^  I  can't  possibly  go,  I  can't  leave  Annie." 
That  saved  her  pride.  Afterwards,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
night,  she  lay  awake  and  said  to  herself  that  she  believed 
Gabriel  was  growing  fond  of  her.  She  was  startled  at  the 
words  she  used  and  said,  ^'  He  was  always  fond  of  me." 

^^  I'll  get  your  furniture  over  before  I  go,"  he  said,  and 
one  day  he  drove  away  in  the  waggon  and  returned  with 
great  cases  containing  tables  and  chairs  and  pictures  and 
boxes  of  old  fragrant  linen,  and  even  some  curtains  for  the 
windows. 

**I  couldn't  bring  your  piano  or  the  book-case,"  he  said, 
and  in  her  disappointment  she  cried  out  more  sharply  than 
she  knew,  ''Oh,  I  must  have  them."  She  heard  that  the  cases 
were  far  too  big  to  move  and  to  transport  so  many  miles, 
but  even  then  she  said  almost  piteously,  ''Those  were  the 
things  I  wanted  most." 

He  told  her  subsequently  that  he  had  got  a  good  price 
for  them  from  the  new  d6p6t-agent.  "I  couldn't  know," 
he  said,  "which  were  the  things  you  would  want  most,  so  I 
sold  the  two  heaviest."  And  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  bring  them  from  the  station. 
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There  was  altogether  too  much  furniture,  and  Gabriel 
pointed  this  out  to  his  wife  in  excuse  for  having  left  the  two 
big  cases  behind.  ''You  couldn't  do  with  more/'  he  said  once 
more,  ''you  couldn't  do  with  more." 

A  piano  and  a  table  were  the  same  things  to  him;  they 
were  both  pieces  of  furniture. 

She  decided  to  furnish  the  little  empty  room  with  the 
extra  furniture  that  she  had.  It  would  serve  as  a  drawing-room 
for  her,  when  the  hired  men  were  in  the  house  for  so  many 
meals,  making  the  atmosphere  heavy.  Gabriel  moved  every- 
thing for  her.  He  was  a  man  who  worked  deftly,  for  all  his 
size,  and  he  had  a  curious  habit  of  doing  everything  just  as 
Hester  directed  him,  without  comment  of  any  sort.  On  the 
farm,  he  was  considered  masterful,  for  all  his  quiet  ways,  and 
shrewd  about  his  money. 

The  nights  were  getting  cold  now,  and  the  principal 
work  of  the  autumn  was  finished.  Gabriel  began  to  pay  off 
most  of  the  men.  Even  they  looked  tired  after  the  autumn 
race  to  save  the  harvest  before  the  snows  came.  The  house 
became  emptier:  the  encroaching  silence  drew  near  again. 

Once,  a  lonely  figure  appeared  on  the  empty  prairie  and 
increased  in  size  from  a  little  speck  tiU  a  tall  and  slender 
youth  came  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Hester  went  and  opened 
it  for  him,  for  no  one  was  in  the  house  but  herself.  The  boy 
was  good-looking,  with  grey  eyes  and  a  clear  complexion, 
but  he  was  thinner  than  he  should  have  been. 

She  asked  him  if  he  had  come  far. 

"I  have  walked  a  good  bit,"  he  said. 

"Ah!  You  are  from  the  Old  Country!"  exclaimed 
Hester. 

"Yes." 

He  was  talking  with  an  accent  which  she  had  not  heard 
for  some  time.  She  bade  him  sit  down,  and  he  did  so  without 
awkwardness,   although  he  was  only  a  boy  looking  for  work. 

"They  told  meat  Macredie  that  you  wanted  extra  hands 
up  here.    They  finished  threshing  where  I  was." 
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"We  have  nearly  finished  too/^  she  told  him,  ''but  [for 
she  was  willing  to  detain  the  youth],  I  think  we  might  find 
you  something  to  do/' 

''I  am  stronger  than  I  look,"  he  said. 

When  she  began  to  cook  the  dinner,  she  fancied  that  the 
smell  of  it  increased  the  look  of  hunger  in  the  boy's  face: 
she  went  and  fetched  him  bread  and  some  wholesome  food, 
the  remains  of  the  men's  breakfasts,  and  brought  it  to  him 
where  he  sat  on  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  living-room,  dangling 
a  ragged  hat  between  his  knees.  He  rose  when  she  came  to 
him,  and  she  liked  his  mannerliness  and  had  half  a  mind  to 
ask  him  news  of  home — the  boy  was  so  evidently  English, 
and  his  speech  was  gentle.  But  she  knew  it  was  not  the  way 
in  Canada  for  anyone  to  tell  his  family  history,  or  his  own  his- 
tory either.  Perhaps  it  was  better  so;  there  were  many  his- 
tories that  had  to  be  forgotten  in  Canada,  and  where  no  one 
spoke  about  the  past  it  was  not  invidious  to  keep  silence  about 
it. 

She  came  from  the  kitchen  again,  with  an  excuse  prepared 
for  speaking  to  him,  and  she  found  he  had  fallen  asleep  with 
his  head  upon  the  table.  She  moved  more  softly  about  the 
house  as  she  prepared  the  men's  dinner,  she  set  the  common 
spoons  and  forks  neatly  upon  the  table,  and  saw  to  the  boil- 
ing of  a  gigantic  stew  and  the  making  of  a  pudding:  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  hired  men  on  Leach's  farm  were  made 
very  comfortable.  He  woke  up  when  she  was  lifting  a  heavy 
pot  and  offered  to  move  it  for  her.  Gabriel  must  certainly 
find  work  for  him,  but  it  would  be  kinder  still  to  provide  a 
day's  rest,  since  the  boy  appeared  so  tired.  She  gave  him  din- 
ner when  the  other  men  came  in,  and  wondered  whether 
Gabriel  was  aware  of  his  presence  or  not.  He  said  nothing: 
she  never  knew  what  he  saw  or  did  not  see. 

After  dinner  the  boy  asked  him  for  work  and  was  refused. 
Hester  made  up  a  little  bundle  of  food  for  him,  and  in  the 
packet  she  placed  two  English  sovereigns  which  were  her  own. 
But  first  she  went  to  the  Galician  hired  man  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  not  find  a  job  for  the  stranger. 
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"He'd  better  pike  it,"  said  the  Galician. 

They  were  the  same  words  that  Gabriel  had  used.  No 
one  was  Ukely  to  take  a  hired  man  that  was  not  wanted, 
out  of  charity.  Not  even  the  men  who  had  worked  well  last 
year  were  taken  on  in  preference  to  the  others.  There 
was  no  sense  of  old  service  anywhere.  No  one  had  an  old 
servant.  The  men  demanded  high  wages,  living  was  dear, 
they  said.  Some  day,  when  Canada  had  enough  men  to  do 
its  work,  things  might  be  different. 

Between  master  and  men  there  was  not  only  no  sympathy, 
but  not  the  barest  feeling  of  reciprocity.  If  an  employer 
was  peremptory  the  men  quitted.  If  the  men  were  idle 
they  were  dismissed.  If  a  hand  was  not  wanted  he  was  not 
hired. 

As  the  boy  walked  away  from  the  door,  Hester  noticed 
that  he  was  wearing  an  old  Eton  tie. 

When  the  first  snow  came  it  was  ugly.  The  ground  was 
a  drab-yellow  after  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  in,  and  the 
snow  came  in  November — a  greyish  snow,  drifting  across  the 
drab-yellow.  Hester  used  to  watch  it  from  the  window — 
there  was  not  much  to  watch,  and  Gabriel  said  he  had  better 
get  away  before  a  heavier  fall  should  come.  They  kissed  at 
parting  and  she  said  to  herself,  ''He  is  fond  of  me,  he  is  very 
fond  of  me.''  He  made  many  arrangements  for  her  comfort 
during  the  time  that  he  would  be  away.  There  was  a  big 
pile  of  wood  in  the  yard,  and  a  well-filled  store  cupboard 
with  shining  tins  of  potted  provisions.  He  had  dragged 
a  bag  of  flour  and  a  bag  of  potatoes  into  her  little  sitting-room— 
and  she  did  not  tell  him  that  they  spoiled  the  room.  In  the 
comer  of  the  kitchen  there  was  a  huge  barrel  of  water  standing 
close  to  the  stove  where  it  would  keep  thawed,  and  he  told 
her  that  when  the  snow  came  high  up  to  the  panes  of  the  win- 
dow, she  would  be  able  to  lift  out  the  sash  from  the  inside 
and  fill  a  bowl  from  the  drift  and  melt  it  for  drinking  purposes: 
the  water  in  the  barrel  would  taste  stale  after  a  time. 
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On  the  last  night  of  all,  he  told  her  what  he  would  do 
when  he  had  made  his  fortune.  ^^The  thing  's  as  good  as 
settled  now/'  he  said. 

She  wanted  to  talk  about  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of  loneli- 
ness in  front  of  her  and  said/ ^  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  frightened. '' 

^*I  am  leaving  the  Galician,"  he  said  (he  had  never  even 
enquired  the  man's  name). 

There  were  two  horses  in  the  stable  which  the  man  would 
look  after,  and  he  would  see  also  to  bringing  her  wood  and  to 
re-fiUing  the  cask  of  water.  He  would  do  jobs  for  her,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted  alone.  Some  one  always  had  to  be 
on  the  farm  looking  after  things,  otherwise  every  thing  went 
to  waste  and  money  was  dropped. 

^^I'll  have  Annie's  visit,"  she  said,  willing  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things. 

^'Spens  'ull  need  to  take  his  wife  down  to  Macredie 
sharp,"  Gabriel  said,  ^Hhe  snows  'ull  be  heavy  this  year." 

'^I  hope  there  won't  be  any  wolves,"  she  said. 

''There'll  be  the  little  kyots  when  the  cold  comes,  but 
they  won't  hurt  you." 

''I  suppose  Donald  will  bring  Annie  down  in  a  sleigh? " 

''Yes,  I'm  told  he's  getting  a  sleigh  ready  up  there." 

She  gave  her  husband  some  little  commissions  to  do  for 
her  in  England.  "It  is  strange,"  she  said,  "to  think  of 
your  seeing  London  and  the  shops." 

"London  is  where  I'm  going  to  clean  up  the  dollars," 
he  said,  "there's  plenty  lying  about  there,  I've  heard." 

She  told  him  what  he  must  go  and  see  and  how  beauti- 
ful some  of  the  old  buildings  were. 

"  Maybe  I'll  have  time  to  see  some  of  them, "  he  said. 

The  last  thing  he  did  for  her  was  to  fix  a  heavy  blanket 
like  a  curtain,  across  one  of  the  windows — "You'll  be  all  right," 
he  said. 

After  his  departure,  the  snow  came  very  thickly.  It 
had  not  begun  to  drift  yet,  but  fell  silently,  persistently, 
and  with  a  sort  of  plaintive   obstinacy.     There  seemed  to 
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be  no  upward  toss  of  the  flakes;  there  was  no  wind;  the  snow 
simply  fell  to  the  ground  and  remained  there. 

It  fell  for  two  days,  silently,  heavily,  and  then  the  sky 
cleared,  and  the  Galician  hired  man  dug  out  paths  across 
the  yard  and  she  went  sometimes  to  see  the  two  horses  in  the 
stable  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  human  voice. 

There  were  many  things  which  she  had  not  been  able 
to  do  during  the  busy  harvest  time,  and  these  occupied  her 
now  continuously.  There  was  sewing  to  be  done  and  things 
to  put  in  order.  She  did  some  repairs  in  her  neat-handed 
way,  and  washed  and  re-arranged  the  common  china  which 
had  been  put  carelessly  back  on  the  shelves.  When  all  her 
little  jobs  were  finished,  she  used  to  stand  a  good  deal  by  the 
window  and  look  out.  Once  or  twice  she  wrote  long  letters 
home  to  be  sent  at  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  itself. 
The  weather  was  not  so  very  cold  yet,  and  the  dazzling 
purity  of  the  white  snow  with  the  sun  upon  it  was  wonderful 
to  look  at.  She  cooked  meals  for  herseK  and  the  hired  man, 
and  once  she  asked  him  if  she  might  mend  his  clothes  and  do 
some  washing  for  him.  He  slept  in  the  little  lodge  in  the  yard, 
and  kept  himself  busy  by  fetching  wood  and  water  and  looking 
after  the  team,  and  keeping  tools  in  order  and  the  machine 
in  repair.  He  dug  paths  in  the  snow,  too,  and  brought 
fresh  water  into  the  house.  Once  she  heard  him  singing  about 
his  work,  and  that  day  did  not  seem  so  long  as  some  of  the 
others.  For  other  company  there  was  a  little  cloud  which  she 
used  to  watch  in  the  sky  which  always  came  up  before  sunset — 
a  long,  traihng  cloud  in  the  limitless  sky.  There  was  very 
little  of  outward  incident  in  her  life  except  the  coming  of  the 
cloud,  which  always  seemed  to  bring  a  message  with  it.  The 
sky  fitted  down  close  upon  the  prairie,  but  the  gentle,  dark  cloud 
on  the  horizon  came  in  from  somewhere  outside — ^she  never 
knew  how  it  came.  She  always  stood  in  the  window  and 
watched  for  it. 

^^ There's  my  cloud,"  she  used  to  say. 

When  the  days  drew  in  shorter  and  colder  the  cloud 
became  more  than  a  mere  visitor,  it  had  something  heavenly 
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in  its  coming.  She  was  not  forgotten  so  long  as  it  appeared. 
Like  those  who  trust  God's  mercy  because  of  a  rainbow, 
she  seemed  for  a  time  to  lose  her  sense  of  loneliness  when 
the  soft  trailing  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky.  Once  she  made 
a  little  hymn  to  it,  calling  it,  *^  Cloud  of  my  soul,''  in  imitation 
of  Keeble's  verses.  Even  in  the  unspeakable  silence  of  the 
night,  she  used  to  comfort  herself  with  the  thought  that  God 
sent  his  angel  daily  to  her  to  tell  her  she  was  not  forgotten. 

There  were  some  balls  of  worsted  in  the  house  and  some 
knitting-needles,  she  looked  often  at  them  but  always  put 
them  on  one  side  saying,  '^Perhaps  the  sohtude  will  become 
worse  some  day,  and  then  I  shall  begin  my  knitting."  The 
knitting  was  saved  as  hungry  men  save  provisions  against 
a  worse  day  of  need. 

The  gloom  settled  in  the  sky  and  there  came  another 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  She  said  to  the  hired  man  when  he  came 
in  to  tea,  *^  I  have  not  seen  my  cloud  all  to-day. " 

'^  It's  all  cloud, "  he  said  in  his  lisping  fashion. 

''But  there's  one  particular  one,"  she  said,  ''which 
comes  up  in  the  sky  just  before  sunset.  I  didn't  know 
until  I  learned  to  love  it,  how  dependent  one  is  upon  familiar 
things.     There's  very  little  that  is  familiar  here." 

"  You  are  strange  to  it, "  he  said. 

"I  suppose  there's  something  about  us  all,"  she  went 
on,  "which  makes  us  long  for  the  same  thing  to  happen 
every  day,  or  every  week.  At  home,  we  hardly  know  how 
much  we  should  miss  the  postman's  daily  call  did  he  not 
arrive  so  punctually,  and  on  Sundays  we  should  feel  a  positive 
sense  of  calamity  did  we  not  hear  the  church  bells  ringing. " 

The  hired  man  ate  without  speaking. 

Every  week  she  gave  him  his  wages,  and  thought  how 
absurd  was  a  symbol  of  barter  in  a  place  where  barter  was 
impossible.  He  always  thanked  her  for  his  money  and 
seemed  glad  to  have  it. 

There  was  still  Annie's  visit  to  look  forward  to,  and  she 
thought  with  a  speechless  longing  of  the  joy  that  the  young 
mother   would  have,   and   of  the   sense   of   companionship 
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that  the  child  would  bring.  Annie  and  Donald  probably 
did  not  know  that  she  was  alone  and  she  had  no  means  of 
getting  a  word  conveyed  to  them,  but  when  Donald  would 
bring  down  the  sleigh  with  his  wife  in  it,  she  thought  she  would 
beg  them  to  send  some  one  to  her,  even  if  it  was  only  Fletcher's 
little  girl  at  Macredie.  Once  she  thought  that  twenty-five 
miles  would  not  be  an  impossible  length  of  walk  for  a  man, 
and  she  asked  the  Galician  if  he  could  make  the  journey 
for  her. 

'^Not  in  this  snow,  of  course,"  he  said,  and  smiled. 

She  sat  at  her  window  long  that  afternoon  watching 
for  her  heavenly  messenger,  and  when  it  came  she  called  to 
the  man  outside  to  come  and  see  it  too.  She  said  to  herself, 
'* Perhaps  it  is  not  real,  perhaps  it's  only  my  fancy,"  and  she 
wanted  the  foreigner  to  say  that  he  saw  it  too,  as  men  who  see 
visions  ask  for  some  sort  of  corroboration  for  what  is  plainly 
visible  to  them. 

'^It  comes  every  afternoon,"  she  said  to  him,  and  he  said 
to  her,  running  the  letters  together  in  a  shuflSing  way,  **  That's 
theC.  P.  R." 

'^But  it  can't  be  in  Heaven,"  she  said.  ^'It's  everywhere 
in  my  world  here.  We  are  going  to  be  rich  when  it  comes, 
we  are  going  to  have  houses  and  company,  we  shall  never  be 
alone  when  the  C.  P.  R.  comes  here,  but  that  little  cloud 
comes  out  of  the  sky. " 

^'Afternoon  train  far  away,"  he  said,  ^'It's  not  cloud, 
it's  smoke." 

She  was  his  employer  and  he  was  pleased  to  find  her  wrong. 
He  went  out  smiling  to  himself. 

On  the  next  day  she  began  to  do  her  knitting.  If  she 
worked  only  two  hours  a  day  at  making  socks,  they  would 
not  very  soon  be  finished.  She  sat  near  the  window,  for  the 
sky  was  heavy  again,  and  the  hired  man  told  her  that  the  snow 
would  be  blinding  and  the  cold  very  great.  He  brought 
huge  piles  of  wood  into  the  house  and  filled  the  water-barrel 
with  water,  and  stored  the  stable  with  hay,  and  filled  a  barrel 
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of  water  there  too,  for  the  horses.  He  piled  wood  against 
the  side  of  the  house  and  made  his  own  httle  lodge  secure. 

When  the  snow  came  it  was  a  blizzard.  The  thermom- 
eter dropped.  It  seemed  incredible  that  it  could  go  any 
lower;  the  sky  was  dark  and  the  small,  fine  snow  feU  cease- 
lessly. Hester  put  more  blankets  on  her  bed  and  drew  it 
into  the  living  room  and  placed  it  near  the  stove.  She  began 
to  fear  that  she  might  let  the  fire  go  out  while  she  slept, 
and  the  haunting  thought  kept  her  alert  through  the  nights. 
There  was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  eat  what  was  necessary 
and  to  keep  warm.  One  morning  she  woke  to  find  that  the 
snow  had  blocked  all  the  windows,  and  she  sat  all  that  day  in 
darkness,  until  the  Galician  came  with  his  shovel  and  dug 
his  way  to  the  pane.  The  cold  was  intenser  than  she  had 
ever  imagined  it  could  be :  once,  when  she  opened  the  window 
to  fill  her  bowl  with  snow,  it  seemed  to  catch  her  breath  for 
a  moment.  She  looked  at  her  store  of  provisions  and  knew 
that  they  would  last  her  well,  she  had  not  hunger  to  fear, 
but  the  cold  terrified  her.  When  the  snow  ceased  the  ther- 
mometer did  not  rise,  and  one  of  the  horses  was  found  frozen 
dead  in  the  stable.  The  hired  man  gloomed  all  day,  and  when 
the  second  horse  fell  sick  he  sat  with  his  head  between  his 
hands,  thinking  and  grieving.  When  the  weather  cleared 
and  the  powdery  snow  was  firmer,  he  put  on  a  pair  of  snow 
shoes  and  walked  away.     He  was  always  afraid  of  Gabriel. 

Hester  did  not  know  what  time  he  left,  but  she  saw 
the  tracks  of  his  shoes  for  a  long  way  over  the  prairie,  and 
he  never  came  back;  she  did  not  know  what  became  of  him. 
She  did  what  she  could  for  the  sick  horse,  made  mashes  for 
it  and  applied  such  simple  remedies  as  she  knew  of.  The 
deep-cut  path  between  the  house  and  the  stable  became 
trodden  by  her,  and  in  the  bitter  weather  she  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  when  she  could. 

The  hours  passed  horribly  slowly  in  the  house.  She 
fetched  her  knitting  and  unravelled  the  socks  which  she  had 
made  and  re-knitted  them.  She  knitted  and  re-knitted 
until  the  wool  grew  thin. 
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When  the  sun  shone  again  it  showed  her  the  dome  of 
heaven  hke  a  round  cover  shutting  her  in  again.  She  only 
knew  that  she  had  to  make  up  the  fire  punctually — if  she  grew 
ill  or  even  if  she  slept  too  long,  the  fire  might  go  out.  She 
made  herself  say  verses  aloud  from  all  the  poems  she  could  re- 
member, for  a  terror  came  upon  her  that  she  would  forget  the 
sound  of  human  voices  if  she  did  not  speak.  She  used  to 
walk  up  and  down,  lilting  the  rhymes  of  her  childish  days, 
and  she  worried  beyond  measure  if  she  could  not  remember 
the  sequence  of  the  ^^Ten  Little  Nigger  Boys'^  and  their  tragic 
fates.  She  kept  the  horse  alive,  and  spoke  to  it  sometimes 
in  the  stable.  Morning  and  evening  were  very  much  alike, 
and  so  was  mid-day  too.  She  carried  the  logs,  and  boiled 
water  and  made  tea  sometimes,  otherwise  there  was  nothing 
to  do.  At  night  time  she  used  to  hear  the  little  kyots  about 
the  yard,  and,  being  a  timid  woman,  she  lay  and  trembled. 
There  was  a  gun  of  her  husband^s  in  the  rafters,  but  she  did 
not  know  how  to  load  it.  She  had  her  two  or  three  little  de- 
votional books,  and  she  read  them  aloud  and  found  them  some 
comfort  to  herself.  Some  day  the  winter  would  end,  and  some 
day  the  Spenses  would  arrive.  She  wondered  if  they  would 
be  able  to  drive  in  the  unusual  depth  of  snow,  and  she  became 
anxious  about  Annie.  Then  the  days  grew  fair  again,  and 
she  knew  they  would  come  soon.  She  used  to  stand  every 
day  for  hours  by  the  window  looking  for  them.  And  then  one 
day  Donald  came,  but  he  came  alone.  He  had  his  sleigh 
with  him  and  bade  her  get  into  it,  and  all  the  time  she  never 
dared  to  speak  of  Annie,  because  she  knew  from  his  face  that 
Annie  was  dead.  She  put  a  few  things  in  a  bundle  and  put 
on  some  heavy  wraps  and  locked  the  door,  and  got  into  the 
sleigh  beside  him.  Its  runners  scrunched  on  the  snow, 
and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  overhead.  Once  he  said  to  her, 
^*I  did  what  I  could  for  her,''  and  she  thought  she  must 
have  forgotten  what  the  sound  of  human  voices  was  like, 
because  his  sounded  so  strange. 
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After  they  had  travelled  for  a  mile  or  two  he  began  to 
speak  again,  but  the  awe  of  what  he  had  been  through  was 
upon  him,  and  he  was  not  consecutive  in  his  talk. 

^^She  ought  to  have  started  sooner,  ^'  he  said,  ^4f  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  snow.  She  ought  to  have  got  down  to  Macredie 
more  than  a  week  ago.''  He  remembered  to  say  to  her  even 
in  his  anguish,  ^^You  will  have  been  waiting  for  us,  Mrs. 
Leach." 

*^Yes,"  she  said,  '^I  have  been  all  alone." 

'*She  fretted  over  that,"  he  said,  and  remembering  all 
her  goodness,  he  wept  unrestrainedly,  and  the  tears  froze 
upon  his  cheeks.  Hester  sat  beside  him  and  did  not  weep 
at  all.  She  thought  her  heart  had  grown  as  cold  as  the  land 
about  her.  She  did  not  think  that  solitude  had  made  her  cal- 
lous: she  only  felt  that  Annie  had  escaped  from  under  the  close- 
ly-fitting cover  of  sky  that  closed  down  so  tightly  on  the  prairie, 
and  that  she  envied  her. 

But  when  she  got  to  Annie's  house  and  saw  all  her  dear, 
familiar  possessions,  and  Annie  herself  lying  upon  the  bed, 
her  grief  spent  itself  tempestuously,  and  as  her  tears  fell 
Donald  became  silent  again.  She  noticed  that  he  did  his 
work  about  the  house  mechanically,  but  that  he  made  up 
the  fire  too  constantly.  Perhaps  grief  had  served  to  make 
his  physical  cold  almost  unbearable:  he  kept  piling  logs  on 
the  fire  and  sat  all  night  tapping  them  absently  with  the 
poker  and  shifting  their  position  now  and  again.  Once  he 
went  to  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  fetched  a  great 
root,  the  size  of  an  elk's  head,  and  put  it  on  the  blaze,  and 
stabbed  it  fiercely  and  then  dropped  the  poker,  and  watched 
it  blaze  itself  away,  sitting  with  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

The  next  day  he  told  her  he  was  going  away — going 
home,  going  anywhere.  He  would  take  Annie  down  to  Mac- 
redie and  give  her  a  decent  burial,  and  then  he  would  get 
on  board  the  train  and  go  away.  It  didn't  matter  to  him 
where  he  went. 

He  stayed  with  Hester  the  following  night.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  door  he  took  his  wife's  body  from  the  sleigh 
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and  brought  it  out  of  the  cold.  Annie  lay  in  Hester's  little 
sitting-room  all  night  and  her  husband  slept  there  too,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  harnessed  his  horses  to  the  sleigh 
again  and  drove  away  over  the  snow. 

Hester  went  back  and  tended  the  sick  horse.  But  for  the 
sick  horse  she  would  have  cried  out  to  Donald  to  take  her 
back  to  the  little  cluster  of  wooden  houses  at  Macredie. 
She  knew  she  had  to  look  after  the  horse,  and  she  had  never 
questioned  the  inevitableness  of  duty.  Gabriel  had  told  her 
to  look  after  his  things.  She  watched  Donald  disappear 
and  turned  back  to  the  interior  of  the  house  again. 

Grief  for  Annie  numbed  her  for  a  time.  She  did  not 
even  feel  terror  at  nights  now:  there  seemed  something  so 
much  worse  than  terror,  and  that  was  losing  Annie.  She 
made  up  the  fire  and  kept  the  horse  alive,  but  she  no  longer 
knitted  her  socks  or  said  any  little  rhymes  as  she  walked 
up  and  down  the  house.  She  supposed  some  day,  not  very 
far  distant  now,  Gabriel  would  return.  When  Donald  man- 
aged to  send  a  letter  out  to  her  from  Macredie  from  her  hus- 
band, saying  he  was  detained  in  England  longer  than  he 
expected,  she  sat  with  folded  hands  and  watched  the  sky. 
The  preparation  of  food  became  mechanical,  but  the  fire 
had  a  life  of  its  own:  she  looked  at  it  for  hours  together,  and 
then  went  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

Perhaps  the  spring  was  not  very  far  off  now,  she  did  not 
know.  She  wondered  if,  when  the  spring  came,  the  sky 
would  lift  and  let  her  out.  In  the  clear  weather  she  saw  the 
faint  smoke  of  the  far-distant  train  on  the  horizon  again,  and 
she  clung  to  the  thought  that  there  were  men  and  women  in 
the  train — men  and  women  looking  eagerly  out  of  the 
windows — men  and  women  eating  dinners  in  the  restaurant- 
cars — men  and  women  saying  that  the  prairies  had  a  charm 
of  their  own — ^men  and  women  talking  of  the  free,  wild  life 
of  the  West. 

^'  I  wonder  how  it  gets  out — I  wonder  how  the  train  gets 
out,''  she  often  thought.  She  sat  and  wondered  much  about 
it.     When  the  spring  came  the  snow  would  melt,   and  the 
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walls  of  the  sky  would  melt  too — it  would  be  easy  enough 
for  the  train  to  get  through  when  the  spring  should  come, 
but  there,  over  where  the  little,  thin,  black  cloud  was,  how 
had  the  train  pierced  and  penetrated  the  walls? 

Donald  had  said  there  had  never  been  such  a  winter  as 
this:  she  piled  more  wood  on  the  fire  and  sat  beside  it,  and 
watched  the  flames  leap  and  heard  the  wood  crackle — the  fire 
at  least  was  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  solitude. 

The  house  was  quite  tidy  when  Leach  arrived  there. 
Hester  had  everything  very  neat  about  her.  The  bed  was  made 
in  an  orderly  manner  and  the  sheets  were  clean :  all  the  little 
arrangements  of  the  house  were  scrupulously  exact,  even  her 
shoes  were  brushed  and  the  crumbs  were  swept  from  the  carpet. 
She  came  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  and  he  told  her  that  his 
fortune  was  made  and  that  the  branch  line  was  begun. 

^^  How  will  it  get  through?''  she  asked. 

He  told  her  once  more  of  the  town  that  was  to  grow  up 
where  they  stood  and  of  the  prices  promised  him  for  town-lots, 
and  she  asked  him  more  about  the  matter  than  she  had  ever 
asked  him  before. 

^^  Shall  we  ever  get  out?"  she  said,  and  then  she  told  him 
she  was  puzzled  because  only  the  C.P.R.  ever  got  through  the 
walls.  ^^It's  a  magic  train,''  she  said,  '^only  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  let  out  too." 

She  spoke  less  than  usual  in  the  months  that  followed — 
people  on  the  prairie  have  not  much  to  talk  about.  The 
spring  work  had  begun  with  its  rush  of  labour,  but  afterwards 
there  was  the  pause  which  comes  before  the  harvest,  and  Leach 
took  his  wife  down  to  see  the  doctor  at  Macredie. 

Already,  the  station  was  a  place  of  some  considerable  size, 
and  buildings  were  growing  up  everywhere.  There  were 
advertisements  of  tobacco  on  all  the  hoardings,  and  flaring 
posters  about  chewing-gum.  In  great  letters  on  a  newly- 
built  house  was  written,  ^^Bert  Jackson's  Saloon.  Bilhards." 
There  were  two  quick  lunch  rooms,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
railway  line  were  houses  set  down  indiscriminately  and  made  of 
unvarnished  wood.     The  Spens'  old  house  looked  quite  small 
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and  old  beside  the  new  ones,  and  it  was  evidently  used  as  a 
d^pot  for  the  forwarding  of  goods.  The  wheat  elevator  had 
begun  to  be  active  again,  in  anticipation  of  its  autumn  work, 
and  some  old  trucks  which  had  stood  for  very  long  on  the 
siding,  were  being  used  as  shelters  by  men  working  on  the 
railway.  The  population  of  the  place  had  increased  seven- 
fold, many  other  places  were  increasing  much  quicker.  Some 
people  said,  *'It  will  be  another  Winnipeg  in  miniature.'^ 

Gabriel  owned  half  the  place:  he  was  called  '^Boss^'  by 
all  the  men  there. 

His  wife  saw  the  doctor,  who  kept  her  at  Macredie  for 
several  days,  and  then  Leach  took  her  in  the  railway  to 
Brandon,  where  the  asylum  is. 

S.  Macnaughtan 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PIONEER 

A  FEW  miles  from  the  thriving  city  of  Peterborough,  in 
■*^  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  found  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Lakefield,  which  was  founded  by  a  military  English 
settler,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strickland.  This  gentleman  and 
his  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Traill,  Mrs.  Susanna  Moodie,  and  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland,  were  all  possessed  of  literary  gifts,  and 
have  left  records  of  those  early  days  in  the  province  which 
was  then  in  the  making.  Mrs.  Moodie's  ^^  Roughing  it  in  the 
Bush'*  was,  doubtless,  the  most  widely  read  of  these  publi- 
cations, and  actually  brought  fifty  pounds  when  it  was  sold 
to  an  English  publisher  in  1849.  So  popular  was  this  account 
of  seven  years  of  pioneer  struggle  in  the  backwoods  of  Upper 
Canada  that  three  editions  of  the  book  were  issued,  and  the 
publisher  sent  another  fifty  pounds  to  the  rejoicing  author. 
In  the  summer  of  1913,  a  Toronto  pubUsher  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  volume,  enriched  with  illustrations  in  colour 
by  R.  A.  Stewart. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  third  edition,  pubUshed  in  1854, 
Mrs.  Moodie  writes:  '^In  1830,  the  great  tide  of  emigration 
flowed  westward.  Canada  became  the  great  landmark  for 
the  rich  in  hope  and  poor  in  purse.  Public  newspapers  and 
private  letters  teemed  with  the  unheard  of  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  settlement  in  this  highly-favoured  region. 

'*Its  salubrious  chmate,  its  fertile  soil,  commercial  advan- 
tages, great  water  privileges,  its  proximity  to  the  mother 
country,  and  last,  not  least,  its  almost  total  exemption  from 
taxation — that  bugbear  which  keeps  honest  John  Bull  in  a 
state  of  constant  ferment — were  the  theme  of  every  tongue 
and  lauded  beyond  all  praise.  The  general  interest,  once 
excited,  was  industriously  kept  alive  by  pamphlets,  pubUshed 
by  interested  parties,  which  prominently  set  forth  all  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  a  settlement  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada; 
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while  they  carefully  concealed  the  toil  and  hardship  to  be 
endured  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages/'  This  intro- 
duction, which  is  reproduced  in  the  edition  of  1913,  has  a 
famihar  ring  in  its  criticism  of  what  is  called  '^immigration 
literature/'  It  is  more  than  eighty  years  since  the  Moodies 
set  sail  for  the  new  land,  but  the  optimism  of  the  immigration 
pamphlet  is  as  buoyant  as  in  the  year  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Moodie  came  from 
the  very  centre  of  the  literary  and  political  life  of  the  London 
of  the  day.  Already  a  book  of  verse  by  her  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  she  had  shared  the  literary  activities  of  an  uncle 
who  was  enthusiastic  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  Her 
husband,  Mr.  J.  W.  Dunbar  Moodie,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Major  Moodie,  of  Mellsetter,  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  He 
was  a  Heutenant  in  the  21st  Regiment  of  Fusiliers  and  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  the  night  attack  upon  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  in  Holland.  He  decided  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
Canada,  and  settle  upon  the  grant  of  four  hundred  acres 
of  land  ceded  by  the   government  to  officers  on  half -pay. 

The  first  news  which  greeted  the  newcomers  was  not 
encouraging.  ''The  dreadful  cholera  was  depopulating  Que- 
bec and  Montreal  when  our  ship  cast  anchor  off  Grosse  Isle, 
on  August  30th,  1832,  and  we  were  boarded  a  few  minutes 
after  by  the  health  officers."  The  chronicler's  happy  fashion 
of  noting  the  humorous  incidents  of  the  day  is  shown  at  the 
outset  as  she  tells  of  the  choleric  north-country  captain, 
who,  failing  to  find  a  Bible,  took  his  oath  on  a  copy  of 
Voltaire's  "History  of  Charles  XII,''  which  the  French  health 
officer  was  too  polite  to  inspect.  Although  the  waiting  was 
tedious,  while  Mr.  Moodie  went  off  with  the  boats  to  recon- 
noitre the  island,  Mrs.  Moodie  soon  forgot  the  discomfort  of 
hunger  and  the  terror  of  cholera  in  her  appreciation  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  river  and  the  hills. 

"The  rocky  island  in  front,  with  its  neat  farmhouses  at 
the  eastern  point,  and  its  high  bluff  at  the  western  extremity, 
crowned  with  the  telegraph — the  middle  space  occupied  by 
tents  and  sheds  for  the  cholera  patients,  and  its  wooded 
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shores  dotted  over  with  motley  groups — added  greatly  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  land  scene.  Then  the  broad,  glitter- 
ing river,  covered  with  boats  darting  to  and  fro,  conveying 
passengers  from  twenty-five  vessels  of  various  size  and 
tonnage  which  lay  at  anchor,  with  their  flags  flying  from  the 
masthead,  gave  an  air  of  life  and  interest  to  the  whole.  Turn- 
ing to  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  was  not  less  struck 
with  its  low  fertile  shores,  white  houses  and  neat  churches, 
whose  slender  spires  and  bright  tin  roofs  shone  like  silver  as 
they  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  .  .  Mackenzie,  an  old 
Scotch  dragoon,  who  was  one  of  our  passengers,  when  he  rose 
in  the  morning  and  saw  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  for  the  first 
time,  exclaimed:  ^Weel,  it  beats  a'!  Can  thae  white  clouts 
be  a'  houses  ?    They  look  like  claes  hung  out  to  drie.'^^ 

The  experience  at  Grosse  Isle  was  disenchanting,  for  the 
hundreds  of  newly-arrived  emigrants  were  behaving,  as  the 
sergeant  said,  Uke  ^'incarnate  devils,^'  and  Mrs.  Moodie  was 
thankful  to  return  to  the  shelter  of  the  ship.  The  scenery 
between  Grosse  Isle  and  Quebec  led  to  renewed  raptures,  and 
Mrs.  Moodie  actually  admitted  that  the  ancient  city  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  surpassed  Edinburgh.  Some  of  her  Scotch 
fellow-voyagers  refused  to  share  her  enthusiasm. 

^^^Weel '  cried  another,  Hhae  fa's  [Montmorency]  are 
just  bonnie;  'tis  a  braw  land,  nae  doubt;  but  no'  just  sae  braw 
as  auld  Scotland.' 

^^'Hout,  man!  Hauld  your  clavers,  we  shall  a'  be  lairds 
here,'  said  a  third,  ^an'  ye  maun  wait  a  muckle  time  before 
they  wad  think  aucht  of  you  at  hame. '" 

Of  Montreal,  Mrs.  Moodie  saw  but  Httle,  as  the  plague 
of  cholera  was  raging  there.  '^The  town  itself  was,  at 
that  period,  dirty  and  ill-paved;  and  the  opening  of  all  the 
sewers,  in  order  to  purify  the  place  and  stop  the  ravages  of 
the  pestilence,  rendered  the  public  thoroughfares  almost 
impassable."  An  interesting  story  was  told,  however,  of  a 
miracle-working  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Ayres, 
who  had  an  infallible  cure  for  cholera  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment made  of  hog's  lard,  maple-sugar,  and  ashes  from  the 
maple  tree. 
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The  cholera-stricken  city  was  left  behind  as  they  took  the 
morning  coach  for  Lachine,  but  warnings  concerning  the  dread 
disease  followed  the  Moodies  throughout  the  journey  to 
Prescott.  '^ Touch  them  not,  if  you  value  your  life/'  said  a 
fellow-traveller,  as  Mrs.  Moodie  admired  the  ripe  apples,  and 
Eve-like,  disregarded  the  admonition.  At  Prescott,  they  em- 
barked on  board  the  fine,  new  steamboat,  William  IV j  for 
Cobourg  and  Toronto,  and  on  September  9th,  went  ashore  at  a 
'^  small  but  rising ''  unnamed  town  on  Lake  Ontario. 

While  Mr.  Moodie  was  inspecting  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, his  wife  turned  to  the  local  newspapers  for  diversion 
and  was  dismayed  at  their  abusive  language.  '^Men,  in 
Canada,  may  call  one  another  rogues  and  miscreants,  in  the 
most  approved  Billingsgate,  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, which  are  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  let  off  all  the  bad 
feelings  and  malignant  passions  floating  through  the  country, 
without  any  dread  of  the  horsewhip.  Hence  it  is  the  com- 
monest thing  in  the  world  to  hear  one  editor  abusing,  like 
a  pickpocket,  an  opposition  brother;  calling  him  a  reptile — 
a  crawling  thing — a  calumniator — a  hired  vendor  of  lies.''  The 
reader  must  be  reminded  that  political  feeling  was  running 
high  in  Ontario  in  1832,  and  the  flood  of  epithets  was  steadily 
rising. 

Mr.  Moodie's  first  experience  in  real  estate  investment 
was  lamentable.  He  bought  a  farm  from  Mr.  B ,  a  mer- 
chant, but  the  tenant-in-possession,  old  Joe  R ,  failed 

to  keep  his  promise  "to  quit  it  with  his  family  at  the  com- 
mencement of  sleighing.''  The  Moodies  had  rented  a  small, 
dilapidated,  log  tenement  at  four  dollars  a  month,  which  was 
distant  only  half  a  mile  from  their  own  property —  but  they 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  examine  this  temporary 
residence  before  signing  the  agreement. 

Mrs.  Moodie's  arrival  in  late  September  was  a  revelation 
of  discomfort.  ''The  prospect  was  indeed  dreary.  Without, 
pouring  rain;  within,  a  fireless  hearth;  a  room  with  but  one 
window,  and  that  containing  only  one  whole  pane  of  glass; 
not  an  article  of  furniture  to  be  seen,  save  an  old  painted 
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pine-wood  cradle,  which  had  been  left  there  by  some  freak  of 
fortune.  .  .  It  is  true  there  was  a  loft,  but  I  could  see  no 
way  of  reaching  it,  for  ladder  there  was  none,  so  we  amused 
ourselves,  while  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  party,  by  abusing 
the  place,  the  country,  and  our  own  dear  selves  for  our  folly 
in  coming  to  it." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  ^^  Martin  Chuzzlewit"  will 
fancy  that  they  are  reading  a  few  chapters  from  the  experiences 
of  Martin  and  Mark  Tapley,  in  the  account  of  those  first 
days  in  the  Bush.  '^Unfortunately  our  new  home  was  sur- 
rounded by  these  odious  squatters,"  says  Mrs.  Moodie,  ''of  the 
lower  order  of  Americans,  whom  we  found  as  ignorant  as 
savages,  without  their  courtesy  and  kindness."  A  bare- 
legged unkempt  girl,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  the  first 
"caller,"  and  was  highly  indignant  on  being  mistaken  for  a 
would-be  servant. 

''Now,  don't  go  to  call  me  ' gaF — and  pass  off  your  EngUsh 
airs  on  us.  We  are  genuine  Yankees,  and  think  ourselves 
as  good — yes,  a  great  deal  better  than  you.  I  am  a  young 
lady." 

This  sprightly  young  person  and  her  father  (nicknamed 
"Old  Satan")  proceeded  to  prove  their  neighbourliness  by 
borrowing  daily  from  the  new  settlers.  "Day  by  day  I  was 
tormented  by  this  importunate  creature;  she  borrowed  of  me 
tea,  sugar,  candles,  starch,  blueing,  irons,  pots,  bowls — 
in  short,  every  article  in  common  domestic  use — while  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could  get  them  returned. 
Articles  of  food,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  or  of  convenience, 
like  candles,  starch,  and  soap,  she  never  dreamed  of  being 
required  at  her  hands.  This  method  of  living  upon  their 
neighbours  is  a  most  convenient  one  to  unprincipled  people.  .  , 
Living  eight  miles  from ,  I  found  these  constant  encroach- 
ments a  heavy  burden  on  our  poor  purse;  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  country,  and  resident  in  such  a  lonely,  out-of-the-way 
place,  surrounded  by  these  savages,  I  was  really  afraid  of 
denying  their  requests." 
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Finally,  Mrs.  Moodie,  acting  on  the  advice  of  an  English 
farmer,  rid  herseK  of  ''Miss  Satan"  by  overpaying  her  for 
some  butter  and  suggesting  that  the  change  be  brought  the 
next  day.  The  girl  disappeared  with  the  dollar,  to  return  no 
more.  Then  there  was  Old  Betty  Fye  who  borrowed  provis- 
ions, from  a  spoonful  of  tea  to  a  whole  fowl,  and  who  protested 
when  asked  to  drop  swearing.  ''Swear!  What  harm  ?  It 
eases  one's  mind  when  one's  vexed.  Everybody  swears  in 
this  country.  My  boys  all  swear  like  Sam  Hill;  and  I  used 
to  swear  mighty  big  oaths  till  about  a  month  ago,  when  the 
Methody  parson  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  leave  it  off  I  should 
go  to  a  tarnation  bad  place;  so  I  dropped  some  of  the  worst  of 
them." 

The  suffering  of  the  Moodie  household  from  the  chronic 
borrower  was  exteme  to  a  ridiculous  degree,  and  the  twentieth 
century  reader,  with  a  telephone  at  his  elbow  and  a  taxi-cab 
within  call,  wonders  why  Mrs.  Moodie  was  so  submissive  to 
the  constant  and  various  exactions.  "Old  Satan"  came 
and  borrowed  the  new  plough,  almost  ruining  it  on  his  rough 
land,  and  then  Mr.  Moodie  discovered  that  the  borrower  had 
a  good  plough  of  his  own  which  he  was  saving  for  later  use. 
In  fact,  if  the  reader  is  disgusted  with  the  dirty  and  rapacious 
"Yankeefied  Canadians,"  who  were  the  Moodies'  nearest 
neighbours,  he  is  also  impatient  with  the  latter  for  their 
unsophisticated  creduUty.  Again  the  Chuzzlewit  misadven- 
tures are  recalled  as  "Old  Satan"  calls  to  abuse  the  Old  Coun- 
try. ' '  The  English  were  great  bullies, ' '  he  said ; ' '  they  thought 
no  one  could  fight  but  themselves;  but  the  Yankees  had 
whipped  them  and  would  whip  them  again.  He  was  not 
afear'd  of  them,  he  never  was  afear'd  in  his  life." 

Even  so  talked  Hannibal  ChoUop,  when  he  called  on 
Martin  and  Mark  in  malaria-stricken  Eden  and  informed 
them  fiercely,  "We  must  be  cracked-up,  sir.  .  .  .  Our 
backs  is  easy  ris.  " 

Mrs.  Moodie  found  that  these  importunate  neighbours 
regarded  her  refinement  of  speech  and  cleanliness  as  evidences 
of  offensive  British  pride,  and  the  daily  borrowers  took  pains 
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to  let  her  know  their  low  opinion  of  English  settlers,  lacking 
in  smartness  and  unable  to  hold  their  own  with  'tarnation 
cute"  Yankees.  The  perusal  of  this  record  assures  us  that 
graft  was  a  game  dexterously  practised  by  many  of  these 
early  settlers,  and  that  all  pioneers  were  not  essentially  simple 
and  honest  citizens. 

The  real  estate  transaction  turned  out  unsatisfactorily. 
Old  Joe  refused  to  move  at  '^sleighing  time,'^  and  the  Moodie 
household  was  obliged  to  leave  the  cabin  and  take  temporary 
possession  of  a  hut  which  had  belonged  to  Old  Joe's  mother, 
a  terrible  old  shrew,  who  drove  a  hard  bargain,  called  the 
purchasers  ''green,"  and  uttered  the  shrewd  judgement,  ^'I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  in  my  time;  but  I  never  saw  a  gentleman 
from  the  Old  Country  make  a  good  Canadian  farmer.  The 
work  is  rough  and  hard,  and  they  get  out  of  humour  with  it, 
and  leave  it  to  their  hired  help,  and  then  all  goes  wrong.  They 
are  cheated  on  all  sides,  and  in  despair  take  to  the  whiskey 
bottle,  and  that  fixes  them.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  mister, 
I  give  you  just  three  years  to  spend  your  money  and  ruin 
yourself;  and  then  you  will  become  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
like  the  rest."  The  writer  adds,  half  ruefully,  half  com- 
fortingly. ^^  The  first  part  of  her  prophecy  was  only  too 
true.  Thank  God!  the  last  has  never  been  fulfilled,  and 
never  can  be." 

Finally,  Joe  R and  his  family  moved  out  of  the  larger 

house  which  Mr.  Moodie  had  bought  months  before,  and  Mrs. 
Moodie  rejoiced  in  her  own  rightful  habitation.  Mr.  Moodie 
decided  ^' to  farm  his  farm  on  shares."  However,  ill-luck 
still  pursued  them,  and  the  man  and  his  wife  whom  they  had 
engaged  for  a  year  proved  to  be  both  lazy  and  dishonest,  having 
been  recommended  by  a  farmer  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  them. 
In  the  midst  of  her  woes,  Mrs.  Moodie  was  able  to  see  the  little 
ironies  of  life,  and  informs  us  that  old  Joe,  who  had  been  such 
an  undesirable  citizen,  ''though  he  does  not  know  a  letter, 
has  commenced  travelling  preacher.  After  this,  who  can 
doubt  the  existence  of  miracles  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?" 
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Mrs.  Moodie  admits  that  she  was  not  always  in  heroic 
mood,  that  she  knew  many  moments  of  home-sickness  and 
depression,  in  spite  of  her  brave  efforts  to  cook,  wash,  and 
superintend  the  garden.  She  appeals  to  many  feminine 
hearts  when  she  tells  of  her  terror  of  cows,  especially  the  red 
heifer,  and  of  her  ultimate  success  as  dairy  maid.  ^^  After 
many  ineffectual  attempts,  I  succeeded  at  last,  and  bore  my 
half -pail  of  milk  in  triumph  to  the  house.  Yes!  I  felt 
prouder  of  that  milk  than  many  an  author  of  the  best  thing 
he  ever  wrote,  whether  in  verse  or  prose;  and  it  was  doubly 
sweet  when  I  considered  that  I  had  procured  it  without  being 
under  any  obligations  to  my  ill-natured  neighbours.  I  had 
learned  a  useful  lesson  of  independence,  to  which  in  after 
years  I  had  often  again  to  refer.  I  fed  little  Katie  and  put 
her  to  bed,  made  the  hot  cakes  for  tea,  boiled  the  potatoes 
and  laid  the  ham,  cut  in  nice  shces,  in  the  pan,  ready  to  cook 
the  moment  I  saw  the  men  enter  the  meadow.'^ 

The  real  entrance  on  backwoods  life  came  in  February, 
1834,  when  Mr.  Moodie  decided  to  leave  the  farm  and  move  to 
Douro,  whither  the  family  and  their  goods  were  conveyed. 
The  beauty  of  the  district  through  which  they  journeyed, 
known  to  modem  tourists  as  the  Kawartha  Lakes  region, 
appealed  to  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  lonely  Englishwoman. 
''The  most  renowned  of  our  English  rivers  dwindle  into  httle 
muddy  rills  when  compared  with  the  sublimity  of  the  Canadian 
waters.  .  .  No  dreary  breadth  of  marshes,  covered  with 
flags,  hides  from  our  gaze  the  expanse  of  heavy-tinted  waters; 
no  foul  mud-banks  spread  the  unwholesome  exhalations 
around.  The  rocky  shores  are  crowned  with  the  cedar, 
the  birch,  the  alder,  and  soft  maple,  that  dip  their  long  tresses 
in  the  pure  stream;  from  every  crevice  in  the  hmestone  the 
harebell  and  Canadian  rose  wave  their  graceful  blossoms.^' 
Even  on  that  February  day,  the  Otonabee  River  seemed  a 
beautiful  though  turbulent  stream  to  the  home-seekers. 

Mr.  Moodie  had  secured  sixty-six  acres  of  his  grant  upon 
the  Upper  Katchawanook  Lakes,  and  had  also  secured  a 
Clergy  Reserve  of  two  hundred  acres  adjoining.   He  afterwards 
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purchased  a  fine  lot  which  Ukewise  formed  part  of  the  same 
block,  one  hundred  acres,  for  £150 — an  enormously  high  price 
for  wild  land.  About  fifteen  years  later,  after  many  acres  of 
the  land  had  been  cultivated,  Mr.  Moodie  sold  it  for  less  than 
the  purchase  sum. 

In  their  new  home,  Mrs.  Moodie  found  the  Indians  of  the 
district  extremely  kind  and  deferential.  ^'An  Indian,''  she 
says,  '^is  nature's  gentleman — never  familiar,  coarse,  or  vulgar. 
If  he  takes  a  meal  with  you  he  waits  to  see  how  you  make  use 
of  the  implements  on  the  table,  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
eat,  which  he  imitates  with  a  grave  decorum,  as  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  same  usages  from  childhood.  .  .  I 
was  perfectly  astonished  at  this  innate  politeness,  for  it  seems 
natural  to  all  the  Indians  with  whom  I  have  had  any  dealings." 

Their  skill  in  the  use  of  herbs  was  also  matter  for  sur- 
prise. ^^  They  make  excellent  poultices  from  the  bark  of  the 
bass  and  the  slippery  elm.  From  the  root  of  the  black  briony 
they  obtain  a  fine  salve  for  sores.  The  inner  bark  of  the 
sumach,  roasted  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  a  good  remedy  for 
the  ague,  a  teaspoonful  given  between  the  hot  and  cold  fit. 
They  scrape  the  fine  white  powder  from  the  large  fungus  that 
grows  upon  the  bark  of  the  pine,  into  whiskey,  and  take  it 
for  violent  pains  in  the  stomach.  .  .  .  The  mixture  of 
European  blood  adds  greatly  to  the  physical  beauty  of  the 
half-races,  but  produces  a  sad  falling-off  from  the  original 
integrity  of  the  Indian  character.  The  half-caste  is  generally 
a  lying,  vicious  rogue,  possessing  the  worst  qualities  of  both 
parents  in  an  eminent  degree." 

The  saddest  feature  in  the  new  settlement  was  the  pre- 
valence of  drunkenness.  The  conditions  of  Ufe  were  so  hard, 
the  absence  of  clean  or  stimulating  amusement  so  depressing, 
that  most  Old  Country  settlers  who  had  known  *^  better 
days  "  became  discouraged  and  resorted  to  strong  drink  for 
consolation.  The  charivari  is  described  as  a  repulsively 
vulgar  celebration,  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
an  elderly  bridegroom  and  youthful  bride,  while  the  logging- 
bee  seemed  an  occasion  for  the  minimum  of  honest  labour 
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and  the  maximum  of  bad  liquor.  During  the  progress  of 
the  latter,  Mrs.  Moodie  soon  retreated  to  her  own  room, 
whither  the  sounds  of  rustic  revelry  penetrated  all  too  readily. 

'^  My  husband,  disgusted  with  the  scene,  soon  left  it 
and  retired  into  the  parlour  with  the  few  of  the  loggers  who, 
at  that  hour,  remained  sober.  The  house  rang  with  the 
sound  of  unhallowed  revelry,  profane  songs,  and  blasphem- 
ous swearing.  It  would  have  been  no  hard  task  to  have 
imagined  these  miserable,  degraded  beings  fiends  instead  of 
men.  How  glad  I  was  when  they  at  last  broke  up  and  we 
were  once  more  left  in  peace  to  collect  the  broken  glasses 
and  cups,  and  the  scattered  fragments  of  that  hateful  feast  !  " 

In  their  new  home,  during  the  years  1836  and  1837, 
came  the  burdens  of  debt.  Mr.  Moodie  had  borrowed  money 
from  two  Englishmen  in  Dummer  for  clearing  ten  more  acres 
of  the  farm,  and  the  steamboat  stock  in  which  he  had 
invested  brought  in  no  dividends.  '^  All  superfluities  in  the 
way  of  groceries  were  now  given  up,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  rest  satisfied  upon  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Milk,  bread, 
and  potatoes  during  the  summer  became  our  chief,  and  often, 
for  months,  our  only  fare.  As  to  tea  and  sugar,  they  were 
luxuries  I  would  not  think  of,  although  I  missed  the  tea  very 
much  ;  we  rang  the  changes  upon  peppermint  and  sage, 
taking  the  one  herb  at  our  breakfast  and  the  other  at  our 
tea,  until  I  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  both  in  the  root 
of  the  dandelion.^' 

Mrs.  Moodie  not  only  looked  after  the  household,  but 
assisted  in  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  during  these  trying 
years.  ^'  I  had  a  hard  struggle  with  my  pride  before  I  would 
consent  to  render  the  least  assistance  on  the  farm,  but  re- 
flection convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong — that  Providence 
had  placed  me  in  a  situation  where  I  was  called  upon  to  work 
— that  it  was  not  only  my  duty  to  obey  that  call,  but  to 
exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  assist  my  husband  and  help  to 
maintain  my  family. '^ 

The  losses  which  they  had  sustained  and  the  swindling 
which  had  been  practised  at  the  expense  of  the  new-comers 
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had  no  power  to  depress  this  brave  worker^s  hope  for  better 
things.  ^^  We  found  that  manual  toil,  however  distasteful 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  was  not  after  aU  such  a  dreadful 
hardship  ;  that  the  wilderness  was  not  without  its  rose,  the 
hard  face  of  poverty  without  its  smile.  If  we  occasionally 
suffered  severe  pain,  we  as  often  experienced  great  pleasure, 
and  I  have  contemplated  a  well-hoed  ridge  of  potatoes  on 
that  bush  farm  with  as  much  delight  as  in  years  long  past  I 
had  experienced  in  examining  a  fine  painting  in  some  well- 
appointed  drawing-room." 

The  Moodies  discovered  during  the  hard  year  of  1836 
that  the  flesh  of  the  black  squirrel  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
rabbit,  and  the  red,  and  even  the  little  chipmunk,  is  palat- 
able when  nicely  cooked.  ^'  But  from  the  lake  during  the 
summer  we  derived  the  greater  portion  of  our  food.  The 
children  called  this  piece  of  water  '  Mammals  pantry,'  and 
many  a  good  meal  has  the  munificent  Father  given  to  his 
poor  dependent  children  from  its  well-stored  depths.  Moodie 
and  I  used  to  rise  by  daybreak,  and  fish  for  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  when  we  returned,  he  to  the  field  and  I  to  dress  the 
little  ones,  clean  up  the  house,  assist  with  the  milk  and  pre- 
pare the  breakfast." 

The  spring  of  that  year  saw  the  family  almost  in  dire 
extremity  for  lack  of  food,  when  the  bill  of  fare  consisted  of 
^^  bad  potatoes  and  still  worse  bread."  Illness  had  been  the 
family  lot  in  the  very  trying  form  of  ague  and  scarlet  fever, 
and  Mr.  Moodie,  sorely  against  his  will,  borrowed  a  quarter 
of  mutton  from  a  friend.  This,  with  kindly  presents  from 
neighbours — a  loin  of  a  young  bear,  and  a  basket  containing 
a  loaf  of  bread,  some  tea,  some  fresh  butter,  and  oatmeal, 
went  far  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  household  whose 
mother  now  had  five  little  ones  to  look  after. 

The  servant  problem,  which  is  always  with  us,  seems  to 
have  occasioned  some  distress,  although  Mrs.  Moodie  appears 
to  have  had  unusually  faithful  helpers,  the  last  of  whom  was 
old  Jenny,  an  Irishwoman.  The  ^'  hired  man  "  was  more 
difficult  to  secure,  and  the  Moodies  had  some  strange  ex- 
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periences  with  fugitives  who  took  refuge  with  them  and 
proved  capable  servants.  One  of  these  wanderers,  named 
Malcohn,  coolly  took  up  his  abode  with  the  family  for  nine 
months  and  did  very  little  work  in  return  for  his  board  and 
lodging.     Their  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant  when   a 

*'  reduced ''  Irish  gentleman,  John  E ,  the  son  of  an 

officer,  shared  their  home  and  labour.  '^  Warm-hearted, 
sincere,  and  truly  affectionate — a  gentleman  in  word,  thought 
and  deed — ^we  found  his  society  and  cheerful  help  a  great 
comfort.  Our  odd  meals  became  a  subject  of  merriment, 
and  the  peppermint  and  sage  tea  drank  with  a  better  flavour 
when  we  had  one  who  sympathized  in  all  our  trials  and  shared 
all  our  toils,  to  partake  of  it  with  us.^^ 

On  December  4th,  1837,  after  an  afternoon  journey  to 
the  miU,  they  were  met  by  old  Jenny  who  had  a  long  story  to 
tell — '^  how  some  gentlemen  had  called  during  our  absence, 
and  left  a  large  paper  all  about  the  Queen  and  the  Yankees, 
that  there  was  war  between  Canada  and  the  States  ;  that 
Toronto  had  been  burnt,  and  the  governor  killed,  and  I  know 
not  what  other  strange  and  monstrous  statements.  After 
much  fatigue,  Moodie  climbed  the  hiU  and  we  were  once 
more  safe  by  our  own  fireside.  Here  we  found  the  elucida- 
tion of  Jenny's  marvellous  tales  :  a  copy  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  loyal  gentlemen  to  join  in  put- 
ting down  the  unnatural  rebeUion.^' 

In  spite  of  weakness  and  lameness,  Mr.  Moodie  set  off 
on  crutches  to  offer  his  mihtary  service.  ^^  In  a  week 
Moodie  returned.  So  many  volunteers  had  poured  into 
Toronto  that  the  number  of  friends  was  likely  to  prove  as 
disastrous  as  that  of  enemies,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
supplies  to  maintain  them  all.  .  .  .  But  this  reunion  did 
not  last  long.  Several  regiments  of  militia  were  formed  to 
defend  the  colony,  and  to  my  husband  was  given  the  rank  of 
captain  in  one  of  those  then  stationed  in  Toronto.  On 
January  20th,  1838,  he  bade  us  a  long  adieu.  From  his  full 
pay  he  was  enabled  to  liquidate  many  pressing  debts  and  to 
send  home  from  time  to  time  sums  of  money  to  procure 
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necessaries  for  me  and  the  little  ones.  It  seemed  almost 
criminal  to  purchase  any  article  of  luxury,  such  as  tea  and 
sugar,  while  a  debt  remained  unpaid/' 

Mrs.  Moodie  determined  to  save  small  sums  from  the 
household  money  towards  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  to 
this  end  she  received  unexpected  help.  *^  Just  at  this  period 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  requesting  me  to  write 
for  a  magazine  {The  Literary  Garland)  just  started  in  Montreal, 
with  promise  to  remunerate  me  for  my  labours.  Such  an 
application  was  Uke  a  gleam  of  light  springing  up  in  the 
darkness.  ...  I  actually  shed  tears  of  joy  over  the 
first  twenty-dollar  bill  I  received  from  Montreal.  I  sat  up 
and  wrote  by  the  light  of  a  strange  sort  of  candle  that  Jenny 
manufactured  out  of  pieces  of  old  rags,  twisted  together  and 
dipped  in  pork  lard,  and  stuck  in  a  bottle." 

Brighter  days  were,  indeed,  coming  to  the  little  house- 
hold in  the  bush.  Mrs.  Moodie,  realizing  the  hardships  of 
her  husband's  struggle  with  the  forest,  and  his  fitness  for  an 
official  post,  wrote  to  the  lieutenant-governor.  Sir  George 
Arthur,  stating  the  situation  and  asking  him  to  continue  her 
husband  in  the  militia  service.  This  letter,  Mrs.  Moodie 
naively  assures  her  readers,  is  the  first  secret  she  ever  had 
from  her  husband.  Curiously  enough,  little  is  said  about  the 
public  disturbances  of  the  year  beyond  the  comment,  '^  The 
political  struggles  that  convulsed  the  country  were  scarcely 
echoed  in  the  depths  of  those  primeval  forests.''  Finally, 
one  day,  when  the  potato  crop  was  gathered  in  and  Mrs. 
Moodie  had  collected  a  store  of  dandelion  roots  for  the  winter 
supply  of  coffee,  a  letter  came  to  her  husband  from  the  gover- 
nor's secretary,  offering  Mr.  Moodie  the  situation  of  sheriff  of 
the  V  district.  So,  with  the  first  sleighing,  the  farm-house  was 
abandoned  and  the  roughing  it  in  the  bush  was  exchanged 
for  the  life  of  a  town.  When  the  moment  for  departure 
came,  Mrs.  Moodie  found  herself  shrinking  from  the  return 
to  more  civilized  conditions  : 

^'  For  seven  years  I  had  lived  out  of  the  world  entirely  ; 
my  person  had  been  rendered  coarse  by  hard  work  and  ex- 
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posure  to  the  weather.  I  looked  double  the  age  I  really  was, 
and  my  hair  was  already  thickly  sprinkled  with  grey.  I 
clung  to  my  solitude.  I  did  not  like  to  be  dragged  from  it  to 
mingle  in  gay  scenes  in  a  busy  town,  and  with  gaily  dressed 
people.  I  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  w^orld  ;  I  had  lost  all 
relish  for  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  which  are  so  essential 
to  its  votaries  ;  I  was  contented  to  live  and  die  in  obscurity.'' 

However,  when  the  pretty  cottage  in  town  was  reached 
where  the  new  home  was  ready,  we  may  imagine  the  mistress 
smihng  in  sympathy  with  old  Jenny  who  exclaimed,  ^'  Och  ! 
who  would  have  thought,  a  year  ago,  misthress,  dear,  that  we 
should  be  living  in  a  mansion  hke  this  and  ating  off  rale 
chaney  ?  It  is  but  yesterday  that  we  were  hoeing  praties 
in  the  field.'' 

This  story  of  a  pioneer  is  told  with  a  graphic  simplicity 
which  gives  it  literary  grace,  while  its  value  as  a  faithful 
record  of  backwoods  life  is  unquestioned.  Especially  in- 
teresting is  Mrs.  Hoodie's  description  of  the  various  ''  char- 
acters "  who  found  shelter  in  their  rude  habitation.  While 
the  book  was  written  to  give  intending  settlers,  especially 
those  of  the  ^^  distressed  gentleman  "  class,  a  warning  as  to 
actual  conditions,  there  is  no  querulous  note  in  the  chronicle. 
Rather,  it  reveals  a  brave,  humorous,  and  indomitable  nature, 
wresting  a  Hvelihood  from  the  soil  under  conditions  which 
would  have  daunted  and  depressed  a  weaker  soul.  The 
reader  is  glad  to  know  that  she  saw  the  reward  of  her  labours 
and  that  she  could  write  from  Belleville  in  1871  :  '^  My  love 
for  the  country  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
my  attachment  to  Canada  is  now  so  strong  that  I  cannot 
imagine  any  inducement  short  of  absolute  necessity,  which 
could  induce  me  to  leave  the  colony  where,  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life  have  been 
spent.  .  .  .  May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  people  !  " 

Jean  Graham 
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'T'HE  achievement  of  their  independence  by  the  Americans 
had,  of  course,  many  important  consequences  for  Great 
Britain.  Of  these,  not  the  least  was  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
munications between  the  recently  acquired  and  still  remaining 
province  of  Quebec  and  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  A  sketch 
of  the  system  of  conununication  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  her  North  American  colonies  is  necessary  to  make  clear 
the  situation  afterwards.  In  1755,  as  a  result  of  Braddock^s 
defeat  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  and  the  ensuing  panic  throughout 
the  colonies,  a  packet  service  was  established  by  the  post- 
office  between  Falmouth  in  Cornwall  and  New  York,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  more  regular  communication  than  had  subsisted 
under  the  previous  haphazard  plan  of  utilizing  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  any  vessel  which  chanced  to  be  sailing  from 
a  port  in  Great  Britain  to  one  in  the  colonies.  The  packets 
left  New  York  and  Falmouth  monthly,  and  the  inland  colonial 
services  were  so  arranged  as  to  bring  about  the  closest  possible 
connexion  with  the  packets  on  their  arrival  at  and  departure 
from  New  York. 

When  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  in 
1763,  steps  were  taken  to  bring  that  province  into  the  colonial 
scheme.  Franklin  relates  that  while  they  were  still  rejoicing 
at  Philadelphia  at  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  and 
his  associate  deputy  postmaster-general  set  out  for  the  north 
inspecting  all  the  post-offices  and  not  stopping  until  he  had 
visited  Montreal  and  Quebec.  He  opened  offices  at  these 
places,  and  arranged  for  a  weekly  courier  service  between 
these  offices  and  New  York.  The  courier  from  Montreal 
travelled  southward  by  way  of  lakes  Champlain  and  George 
and  the  Hudson.  Franklin's  promptness  caused  much  grati- 
fication at  home.  He  and  his  associates  were  thanked  by  the 
postmaster-general,  who  declared  that  they  could  not  ^' exert 
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themselves  on  any  subject  which  will  do  them  greater  honour 
or  their  native  country  of  America  more  signal  service  than 
rendering  the  intercourse  of  letters  every  day  more  and  more 
safe,  expeditious,  and  frequent  to  their  fellow-subjects/' 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  when  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  The  successful  assault  of  Ethan  Allen  upon 
Fort  Ticonderaga,  which  lay  on  the  line  of  travel  between 
Canada  and  New  York,  brought  the  communication  to  an 
end  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  From  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  chances  of  Great  Britain  exchanging 
correspondence  with  Canada  were  few  and  precarious.  During 
the  season  when  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  open 
an  occasional  vessel  managed  to  reach  Quebec  from  England, 
but  when  winter  set  in,  the  isolation  was  complete.  In 
November,  1778,  General  Haldimand,  who  was  in  command 
at  Quebec,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  home,  stated  that  for  six 
months  he  expected  to  get  no  news  unless  the  rebels  managed 
to  get  into  the  province,  an  eventuality  he  had  done  his  best 
to  provide  against. 

The  conclusion  of  peace,  in  establishing  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  brought  with  it,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
dependence  of  Great  Britain  on  her  former  colonists  for  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  colony  which  remained. 
The  ocean  packet  service  which  had  been  discontinued  during 
the  war,  was  reestablished  in  1783,  a  few  months  after  peace 
was  restored,  and  there  arose  forthwith  from  the  merchants 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal  a  clamour  for  the  resumption  of  the 
courier  service  between  Montreal  and  New  York,  that  com- 
munication might  be  reopened  with  England.  The  governor 
of  Canada  was  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
merchants,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  ocean  by 
an  overland  route  over  British  territory  to  Halifax.  The  effort 
ended  in  failure.  The  experimental  trip  was  made  in  the 
winter  of  1783-4  by  an  Acadian  courier,  who  took  nearly 
three  months  to  make  the  round  journey,  and  whose  expenses 
ran  over  £100  beyond  the  postage  on  the  letters  he  carried. 
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It  was  manifest,  even  to  the  governor,  that,  until  the 
conditions  of  travel  between  Quebec  and  Halifax  were  vastly 
improved,  there  could  be  no  practicable  means  of  communica- 
tion between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country,  except  through 
the  United  States.  The  necessity  of  regular  correspondence 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  throng  of  new  settlers  who  were 
coming  in  from  the  United  States.  Within  a  few  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  line  of  settlement,  which  under 
the  French  regime  ran  westward  no  farther  than  Montreal, 
was  extended  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Ontario  to  Niagara. 

If  the  United  States  had  cherished  any  resentment  against 
Great  Britain  or  had  any  grudge  to  indulge,  the  situation 
could  not  possibly  have  been  more  to  their  liking.  In  vital 
respects,  their  late  enemy  was  in  their  hands.  An  intimation 
that  they  saw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acceding  to  Great 
Britain's  request  for  leave  for  her  mails  to  cross  their  terri- 
tories would  have  been  sufficient.  No  oiffence  could  have 
been  taken,  and  yet  Great  Britain  would  have  been  quite 
helpless.  And,  indeed,  it  appeared  at  first  as  if  the  Americans 
intended  to  stand  strictly  on  their  rights.  At  this  time, 
there  was  no  post-office  in  United  States  territory  along  this 
route  north  of  Albany,  and  consequently  if  the  Canadian 
post-office  desired  to  send  its  mail  by  the  vessel  leaving  New 
York,  it  had  to  send  its  own  courier  as  far  as  Albany  at  least ; 
indeed  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  all  the  way  to  New 
York,  as  the  Albany  courier  did  not  connect  with  the  packet 
vessel.  This  proceeding  was  viewed  with  hostility  by  the 
postmaster-general,  who  declared  that  he  would  arrest  any 
British  courier  found  on  United  States  territory.  Shortly 
after,  however,  he  modified  his  attitude,  and  allowed  the 
Canadian  mails  to  be  carried  to  New  York,  but  the  bargain 
he  insisted  upon  was  rather  a  hard  one. 

This  state  of  things,  happily,  was  of  short  duration. 
Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  during  the 
first  administration  of  Washington,  an  agreement  was  made 
between  his  postmaster-general  and  the  deputy  postmaster- 
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general  of  Canada,  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  good 
relations  which  have  subsisted  between  the  two  countries 
since  that  time.  In  1792,  the  United  States  opened  a  post- 
office  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  the  settlement  on  the  post 
route  between  New  York  and  Montreal  which  lay  nearest  to 
the  Canadian  boundary,  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion mentioned,  agreed  to  act  as  courier  between  Burhngton 
and  New  York  for  all  correspondence  passing  from  Canada  to 
Great  Britain,  or  vice  versa.  The  charge  made  by  the  United 
States  for  its  services  was  just  the  same  as  it  would  require  its 
own  citizens  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  correspondence 
between  Burlington  and  New  York.  This  arrangement, 
while  generous  to  Canada,  was  a  good  stroke  of  business  for  the 
United  States  as  well.  Burlington,  which  was  founded  but  a 
few  years  before,  was  still  no  more  than  a  village,  and  to 
bring  it  within  the  United  States  postal  system,  a  very  ex- 
pensive courier  service  would  have  been  necessary.  The 
correspondence  exchanged  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
was  relatively  large,  and  the  returns  would  easily  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  couriers,  thus  enabling  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  regular  service  to  Burlington  and  the  other  rising 
settlements  north  of  Albany  without  cost.  The  advantages 
of  this  mutually  beneficial  arrangement  were  not  confined  to 
Eastern  Canada,  or  to  the  settlements  between  Albany  and 
Burlington.  For  some  time  prior  to  1797,  regular  though 
infrequent  trips  were  made  by  a  mail  courier  through  the 
district  west  of  the  Hudson,  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
and  on  to  Canandaigua.  In  that  year  Congress  established  a 
post  road  from  Canandaigua  to  Niagara.  The  quantity  of 
mail  carried  over  this  section  in  the  early  days  was  not  large. 
The  historian  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase  noted  the 
fact  that  the  courier,  Jasper  Marion,  sometimes  dispensed 
with  mail  bags,  and  carried  all  the  letters  for  the  route  in  his 
pocket  book.  But  matters  did  not  remain  long  in  this  rudi- 
mentary state.  The  population  in  western  New  York  was 
increasing  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  settlement  was 
going  forward  steadily  on  the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
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A  traveller  passing  over  that  country  in  1800  reported  that 
for  forty  miles  west  of  Niagara  there  was  a  continuous  line  of 
farms,  and  within  the  next  few  years  Toronto,  the  recently 
selected  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  was  rising  into  prominence. 
Between  1820  and  1824,  mails  were  carried  three  times  a  week 
from  New  York  to  Niagara,  and  by  1828,  the  couriers  travelled 
daily  over  this  route.  To  Toronto  and  the  western  section  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  post  routes  through  the  United  States  were 
of  even  more  consequence  in  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain,  than  to  Montreal  and  Eastern  Canada. 
The  routes  from  the  east  to  Toronto  over  Canadian  territory 
were  wretchedly  maintained,  and  until  1829  the  mail  courier 
over  these  routes  travelled  only  twice  a  week. 

The  greatest  advantage  afforded  by  the  convention  has 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  enjoyed  equally  by  the  people  of 
Canada  and  of  Great  Britain.  Transit  privileges  across 
United  States  territory  enabled  Canadians  and  their  correspon- 
dents at  home  to  send  letters  by  the  American  lines  of 
packet  vessels,  instead  of  the  British  post-office  packets.  In 
1816  the  first  sailing  packet  line  owned  in  the  United  States 
was  estabhshed.  They  ran  between  New  York  and  Liverpool, 
and  were  much  superior  in  speed  and  safety  to  any  other  lines 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  While  the  British  post-office  packets 
took,  on  an  average,  about  five  weeks  to  make  the  passage 
across,  the  North  America,  Columbus,  or  the  England  of  the 
Black  Ball  Une,  travelled  from  the  Mersey  and  the  Hudson  in 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  days.  In  1822  a  second  American  line 
was  placed  on  this  route.  The  vessels  of  these  lines  had 
fixed  saiUng  days,  and  secured  the  cream  of  the  passenger  and 
freight  traffic.  These  considerations  made  it  an  important 
object  to  have  letters  carried  by  the  vessels  of  the  American 
lines,  but  there  was  another  no  less  potent.  The  British 
post-office  endeavoured  to  exercise  a  monopoly  over  the  con- 
veyance of  correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
North  American  colonists.  According  to  the  statute,  letters 
from  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  or  vice  versa,  were  required 
to  be  carried  in  British  packets,  or,  if  they  were  sent  by  a 
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private  vessel,  the  post-office  took  it  upon  itself  to  fix  the 
postage.  The  rates  charged  under  British  post-office  laws 
were  not  low.  To  carry  a  single  letter,  that  is  a  letter  con- 
taining a  single  sheet  weighing  less  than  one  ounce,  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  the  charge  was  one  shiUing,  or  twenty- 
four  cents.  If  the  letter  r^ontained  one,  two,  or  three  en- 
closures, it  was  charged  two,  three,  or  four  shillings,  and  if  it 
weighed  as  much  as  one  ounce  without  regard  to  enclosures, 
the  charge  was  four  shillings,  or  ninety-six  cents,  merely  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool.  If  a  private  vessel  were  employed 
and  the  post-office  had  a  chance  to  intervene,  the  rate  was 
still  very  high,  but  was  one  third  less  than  if  the  regular 
packet  carried  the  letter. 

Here  is  where  che  benefit  came  from  sending  the  letters 
by  the  American  sailing  packets.  The  British  post-office  had 
no  control  over  them,  and  they  were  glad  to  carry  all  letters 
entrusted  to  them,  being  content  to  accept  four  cents  a  letter, 
no  matter  what  its  weight.  The  American  vessels  were  em- 
ployed by  the  British  public  no  less  freely  than  by  Canadians. 
The  merchant  in  London  and  Liverpool  never  thought  of 
taking  his  letters  for  New  York  or  for  the  towns  in  Canada  to 
the  post-office  to  be  posted.  He  placed  them  in  the  bags 
which  were  hung  up  in  the  popular  coffee-houses,  and  when  an 
outgoing  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  the  captain  would  take  the 
bags  with  him.  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  the  secretary  of  the 
British  post-office,  informed  the  postmaster-general  that 
Liverpool,  which  has  the  greatest  traffic  with  America,  sent 
scarcely  one  letter  per  week  by  post,  though  thousands  were 
sent  independently  of  the  post-office.  The  testimony  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  no  less  equivocal.  A  leading  Canadian 
publicist  in  the  early  thirties,  declared  that,  while  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  British  packet  excited  no  interest  in  Montreal 
or  Toronto,  a  report  that  the  American  mails  were  in  filled 
the  post-offices  at  these  places.  In  demonstrating  that 
letters  could  be  carried  across  the  ocean  for  one  or  two  pence 
each,  the  American  lines  were  rendering  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  low  postage.    As  the  idea  of  penny  postage  originated 
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in  England,  in  the  fact  that  stage  drivers  and  other  pubHc 
carriers  were  accustomed  to  carry  letters  (of  course  surrepti- 
tiously) for  a  penny,  so  such  rates  as  from  one  to  four  shillings 
a  letter  for  trans- Atlantic  carriage  could  not  long  survive  the 
knowledge  that  letters  were  carried  over  the  same  route  by 
vessels  which  thrived  on  a  penny,  or  two  pence,  a  letter. 

But  though  the  public  in  Great  Britain  and  her  trans- 
Atlantic  colonies  were  well  content  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages  which  the  services  belonging  to  the  United  States 
offered,  officialdom  was  not  satisfied  with  what  it  chose  to  re- 
gard as  the  state  of  dependence  into  which  the  Mother  Country 
and  colonies  appeared  to  be  sinking,  and  a  constant  lookout 
was  kept  for  opportunities  for  escape  from  that  state.  A  heroic 
eflFort  was  made  when  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
Samuel  Cunard  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  across  the  Atlantic 
by  steam  vessels.  The  successful  trips  made  almost  simul- 
taneously in  1838  by  the  Great  Western  from  Bristol  and  the 
Sirius  from  Cork,  to  New  York  convinced  the  British  govern- 
ment that  the  day  of  the  steam  vessel  for  trans- Atlantic  service 
was  come,  and  measures  were  taken  in  pursuance  of  that 
conviction.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  Halifax  was  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  New  York 
was,  it  was  proposed  that  with  the  contract  for  the  trans- 
Atlantic  contract,  subsidiary  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  services  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  Bermuda,  and  New- 
foundland. The  old  Canadian  provinces,  now  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  offered  most  difficulty  on  account  of  their  being  so 
far  inland.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  mails  on  arriving  at 
Halifax  were  to  be  carried  overland  to  a  point  on  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  thence  by  small,  fast  steamer  to  Quebec. 
But  the  officials  were  never  rid  of  the  fear  that  Canadians 
might  prefer  to  have  their  mails  from  New  York  instead  of 
from  HaUfax.  Efforts  were  made  to  put  the  roads  in  good 
condition  for  the  long  winter  journey  when  the  gulf  steamer 
could  run  with  only  partial  success.  Before  the  post-office 
schemes  were  fairly  in  operation.  United  States  routes  to 
points  in  Canada  had  secured  an  advantage  which  made  the 
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Halifax  route  hopeless  as  a  competitor  for  Canadian  business 
for  a  full  generation.  With  the  same  mode  of  conveyance 
the  American  routes  to  Canadian  points  were  superior  to  those 
through  the  provinces,  in  that  they  were  shorter  and  were 
covered  by  better  roads.  But  the  replacement  of  stage-coaches 
by  railway  trains  on  the  routes  from  New  York  and  Boston  to 
Albany,  and  from  that  point  westward  to  Buffalo,  turned  the 
scale  so  effectually  that  in  1845  the  British  post-office  gave 
up  the  struggle  and  directed  that  the  Cunard  steamers  should 
land  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canadian  mails  at  Boston,  and  that 
they  should  be  carried  as  near  to  their  destination  as  possible 
over  the  American  railway  system. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that,  as  between  the  two 
countries,  the  indebtedness  has  up  till  this  time  lain  almost 
entirely  on  Canada.  It  was  an  undoubted  gain  for  the 
United  States  to  have  the  expenses  of  its  mail  service  borne 
in  part  by  Canada,  but  the  benefits  of  the  arrangements  had 
been  unequally  distributed.  It  has  been  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  Canada  that  her  more  fortunately  situated 
neighbours  have  always  been  ready  to  share  their  superiorities 
with  her  on  terms  consistent  with  Canada's  self-respect. 
Canada  wiU  be  seen  still  to  have  many  strong  reasons  for 
thankfulness  that  her  neighbours  have  been  so  steadily 
friendly,  though  from  this  time  onward  she  has  been  able  to 
place  certain  advantages  of  hers  at  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  natural 
course  of  traffic  between  New  York  and  the  New  England 
states,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  north-western  states  on  the 
other,  is  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  and  that  the  shortest 
and  easiest  route  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit  is  across  the 
southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  along  the  line  of 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Accordingly,  when,  in  1854, 
the  Great  Western  Railway  was  built  to  bring  the  many  rising 
towns  between  Niagara  FaUs  and  Detroit  River  into  closer 
communication  with  one  another  and  with  the  other  parts 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  postmaster-general  at 
Washington  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  make  use 
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of  this  line  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  the  east  and 
the  west  and  the  north-west.  This  railway,  and  another 
running  to  the  south  of  it,  which  forms  part  of  the  Michigan 
Central  system,  are  still  important  links  in  the  chain  making 
up  the  United  States  postal  system. 

The  telling  of  the  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  history 
of  these  relations  carries  us  back  to  the  Atlantic,  and  this 
time  it  is  Canada  that  plays  the  leading  role.  The  gradual 
disappearance  before  the  competition  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Cunard  line  of  the  fast  sailing  packets,  which  for  many  years 
were  the  pride  of  America,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  fast  steamers  by  Mr.  Collins.  The  Collins  line  started 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices  in  1850.  The  four  steamers 
composing  it — the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Baltic,  and  Arctic — were 
reputed  to  be  swifter  and  more  commodious  than  the  Cunard 
steamers,  and  while  they  lasted  they  cut  seriously  into  the 
business  of  the  older  line.  But  the  wreck  of  the  Arctic  in 
September,  1854,  followed  by  that  of  the  Pacific  in  January, 
1856,  crippled  the  line  so  gravely  that  it  was  ready  for  the 
coup  de  grace  administered  by  Congress  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  subsidies  by  which  it  had  been  assisted,  and  the  first 
American  venture  in  this  field  came  to  an  end  in  1858.  The 
Cunards  had  the  service  again  to  themselves.  But  they  were 
far  from  carrying  on  the  work  unaided.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  their  line  they  had  received  large  subsidies  from  the 
British  government,  and  at  the  time  the  competition  between 
them  and  Mr.  Collins  was  keenest,  this  subsidy  amounted  to 
£183,000  a  year. 

It  was  the  the  payment  of  these  subsidies  by  Great 
Britain  that  aroused  Canada  to  action.  Canadian  ports  are 
several  hundred  miles  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  are  the  ports 
to  the  south,  and  it  was  believed,  not  unjustifiably,  that  in  the 
absence  of  artificial  interferences,  Canada  would  get  a  large 
share  of  the  American  trade,  particularly  from  the  western 
and  north-western  states.  A  line  of  canals  was  being  built  to 
provide  a  clear  course  for  vessels  between  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  at  an 
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outlay  which  strained  the  financial  resources  of  the  country 
almost  to  the  breaking-point.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages,  natural  and  acquired,  the  trade  did  not  come  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  ports  ;  and  this  fact  Canada  attributed  to 
the  large  subsidies  which  enabled  the  Cunards  to  keep  the 
trade  in  their  own  hands.  There  was  just  one  thing  for  Canada 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  enter  on  a  career  of  subsidizing,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  bring  trade  to  what  Canadians  regarded 
as  its  natural  channels.  After  some  preliminary  failures,  the 
Canadian  ocean  mail  service  was  fairly  launched  in  1856,  and 
for  the  first  three  years  made  regular  trips  from  Liverpool, 
fortnightly  during  the  season  of  open  navigation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  monthly  during  the 
winter  to  Portland.  From  Portland  to  Montreal,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Company  had  a  line.  The  results  were  so  encouraging 
that  it  was  determined  to  have  these  trips  made  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  United  States  post-office  was 
invited  to  join  with  the  Canadian  office  in  taking  advantage 
of  this  service. 

By  1860,  the  progress  of  railway  construction  in  Canada 
enabled  this  country  to  make  a  very  attractive  proposition 
to  the  United  States  post-office.  There  was  a  clear  line  of 
railway  from  Riviere  du  Loup,  a  well-known  summer  resort 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below 
Quebec,  to  Chicago,  and,  also,  a  line  from  Portland  to  Chicago 
over  the  Grand  Trunk  system.  Thus,  mails  from  Great 
Britain  or  other  European  countries  for  the  western  states 
could  be  carried  by  railway  to  Chicago.  In  Great  Britain  the 
post-office  had  been  induced  to  put  on  a  special  last-moment 
service  from  London  and  Liverpool  to  Cork,  so  that  there  was  a 
fast,  uninterrupted  transmission  from  London  to  Chicago.  The 
United  States  cooperated  heartily  in  making  the  scheme  a 
success,  and  the  governments  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Belgium 
embraced  it  for  their  correspondence  with  the  United  States. 
The  scheme  aroused  high  hopes.  The  first  mails  which  left 
Chicago  reached  London  within  twelve  days.  With  this  fact 
before  him,  the  postmaster-general  of  Canada  promised  the 
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French  and  Belgian  post-oflBces  that  letters  would  reach 
Paris  and  Brussels  within  fifteen  days  from  New  Orleans. 
There  was  a  service  of  great  importance,  to  the  public,  which 
was  only  possible  to  vessels  taking  the  northern  route  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  were  still  in  ante-cable  days. 
In  Europe  and  America  all  the  more  populous  sections  of  the 
country  were  united  by  wire,  but  between  Europe  and  America 
there  lay  the  great  gulf  of  the  Atlantic.  To  reduce  the  time 
between  the  telegraph  systems  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ocean 
was  the  chief  desideratum.  Here  the  Canadian  steamers  had 
a  decided  advantage  over  vessels  following  a  more  southerly 
route.  Three  or  four  days  before  reaching  their  destination 
at  Quebec  or  Portland,  they  came  near  enough  to  land  to 
deliver  European  messages  at  points  in  communication  with 
the  telegraph  system  of  America.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
place  all  telegrams  received  at  Cork  in  air-tight  canisters, 
and  as  the  vessels  approached  Cape  Race,  the  ship's  officers 
tossed  the  canisters  overboard  and  these  were  picked  up  by 
open  boats  and  carried  to  the  Cape,  where  they  were  despatch- 
ed by  telegraph  to  all  parts  of  America.  London  papers 
calculated  that  the  prices  in  the  ^ock  market  up  to  Thursday 
afternoon  would  reach  America  by  Friday  of  the  week  follow- 
ing, and  thus  permit  of  transactions  being  concluded  by  the 
steamers  leaving  New  York  and  Quebec  on  Saturday.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  the  postmaster-general 
was  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  AUan  Company.  The 
average  time  of  the  trips  made  by  their  steamers  in  1859,  was 
an  hour  over  eleven  and  one-half  days  going  to  Liverpool,  and 
an  hour  less  than  ten  and  one-half  days  coming  to  Quebec. 
The  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States,  in  reporting 
to  Congress  the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement  with  Canada, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  as  it  certainly  afforded  the  most 
direct,  so  it  probably  provided  the  most  expeditious,  com- 
munication between  Liverpool  and  Chicago.  And  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  realize  these  expectations. 
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In  1860,  the  first  year  of  the  general   arrangement,  the 
steamers  of  the  Canadian  line,  while  making  an  average  of  two 
hours  longer  on  the  trips  to  America  than  the  Cunard  steamers, 
managed  to  beat  their  rivals  by  an  average  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  days  on  the  outward  trips.     But  under  the  conditions, 
the  pace  was  too  good.     Until  half  a  dozen  years  before,  a 
steamer  had  never  made  its  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence.     Even 
to-day,  when  the  route  is  well-known  and  the  course  marked 
by  a  line  of  Ughts  which,  for  long  distances  makes  it  resemble 
a  hallway,  there  is  room  for  anxiety  on  the  trip  up  the  river. 
In  1860,  a  vessel  entering  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  had  no 
guidance  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  then  there  was 
another  stretch  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  without  a 
lighthouse.     Critical  points  on  the  route  to  Portland  were 
equally   unnoted.     The    natural    consequence,    under   these 
conditions,  of  making  every  voyage  a  race,  and  of  augmenting 
the  risks  by  the  delivery  of  telegrams  off  dangerous  headlands, 
soon  manifested  itself.     Before  the  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  United  States,  two  of  the  mail  steamers  had  been 
lost  ;  within  a  few  months  after  the  agreement  the  Hun-^ 
garian  was  engulfed  off  Cape  Sable  and  not  a  soul  saved  ; 
in  1861,  two  more  of  the  fleet  were  destroyed  ;  in  1863,    two 
more,  and  one  in  the  year  following.     Between  October,  1858, 
and  February,  1864,  eight  of  the  mail-carrying  steamers  of 
this  line  became  total  wrecks,  in  some  cases  with  large  loss  of 
Ufe.     There  was  no  formal  cancellation  of  the  agreement, 
but  gradually  Canadian  ports  ceased  to  be  serious  rivals  of 
the  port  of  New  York.     This  was  a  melancholy  episode  in 
the  po^al  history  of  Canada,  but  it  points  with  certainty  to 
great  possibilities,  now  that  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  sub- 
dued to  the  ways  of  the  navigator. 

The  greatest  benefits  derived  by  Canada  from  the  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries  arose  in  connexion  with 
the  confederation  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America 
to  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Indeed,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States,  it  seems 
that  an  effective  combination  of  the  provinces  would  have 
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been  impracticable.  The  political  union  of  the  provinces 
preceded  considerably  the  establishment  of  efficient  com- 
munication between  them.  For  some  years  the  several  parts 
of  the  Dominion  were  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  their 
neighbours  for  the  interchange  of  correspondence  with  one 
another.  At  the  time  the  older  provinces  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  joined  together,  a  beginning,  but 
scarcely  more,  had  been  made  from  each  end  of  the  railway 
system  which  subsequently  became  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
Between  Quebec  and  Halifax  there  still  lay  a  gap  of  nearly 
five  hundred  miles,  which  had  to  be  covered  by  stage-coach. 
It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  railway  communication  between 
the  two  places  was  completed.  During  the  intervening 
period  the  mails  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Provinces  were 
carried  from  Montreal  to  the  New  Brunswick  boundary 
through  the  state  of  Maine.  The  use  of  the  American  railway 
system  for  this  exchange,  though  very  convenient,  was  not 
absolutely  essential,  as  there  was  a  combined  railway  and 
stage  line  between  the  provinces  over  Canadian  territory. 
In  as  much,  however,  as  the  time  of  conveyance  through  the 
United  States  was  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  that  occupied 
on  the  interprovincial  route,  little  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  provinces  was  exchanged  by  the  latter  route. 

The  case  with  the  western  provinces  was  different. 
When  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  became  incorporated 
into  the  Dominion,  the  only  practicable  route  between 
these  provinces  and  the  capital  of  the  country  was  through  the 
United  States.  Manitoba  had  a  close  and  interesting  con- 
nexion with  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States  while  it 
was  still  part  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory.  In  the  course  of  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  held  in  1857  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  missionary  who  served  in  the  Red 
River  colony  between  the  years  1853  and  1855  related  the 
facts  regarding  the  postal  service  of  the  territory.  When  he 
first  settled  there,  there  were  just  two  opportunities  to  send 
out  letters  in  a  year,  one  by  the  ship  which  sailed  annually  to 
Hudson  Bay,  the  other  by  the  canoe  service  from  Montreal. 
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The  people,  not  unnaturally,  wearied  of  this  isolation,  and  the 
missionary  says  that  the  American  government  made  an 
appropriation  and  despatched  a  mail  once  a  month  to  Pembina, 
the  highest  point  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  A  number  of 
the  settlers  came  together  and  formed  a  little  post-office  at 
Red  River,  now  Winnipeg.  The  letters  were  sent  from  Red 
River  to  Pembina  to  meet  the  American  mail.  Pembina  at 
that  time  comprised  a  fur-trading  post,  a  fort,  and  a  small 
settlement.  When,  in  1870,  the  Canadian  post-office  took 
over  the  primitive  mail  service  in  the  Red  River  settlement, 
the  only  postage  stamps  found  in  use  there  were  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  postal  annexation  of  the  north-west  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States  was  at  this  period  complete. 
Efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  connexion  between  older 
Canada  and  the  new  province  by  a  route  part  river  and  lake 
and  part  portage  from  Lake  Superior,  but  fruitlessly,  and  until 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ran  to  Winnipeg,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  freely  offered  services  of  the 
United  States. 

British  Columbia  stood  in  a  like  case  of  dependence  upon 
the  United  States  for  its  means  of  communication  with  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada.  When,  in  1858,  the  territory  was 
erected  into  a  province,  its  isolation  from  all  its  political 
connexions  was  extreme.  Between  it  and  the  westernmost 
province  of  Canada  lay  over  two  thousand  miles  of  lake? 
prairie,  and  mountain.  The  measure  of  its  isolation  will  be 
seen  in  the  first  project  for  mail  service  between  the  province 
and  Great  Britain.  It  was  proposed  to  have  the  mails  brought 
from  England  by  the  Cunard  steamers  to  Halifax  or  New  York, 
and  from  there  taken  to  Colon.  After  passing  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  they  were  to  be  carried  by  steamer  over  the  great 
stretch  from  Central  America  to  British  Columbia.  A  view 
of  the  tenders  for  the  conveyance  from  Panama  to  Victoria 
convinced  the  British  government  that  recourse  would  be 
again  necessary  to  the  good-will  of  the  Americans.  The 
British  consul  at  San  Francisco  advised  his  government  that 
the  British  Columbia  mails  from  Great  Britain  could  be  sent 
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by  railway  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  and  by  pony  express 
from  that  point  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  would  take  charge 
of  them,  delivering  them  either  to  the  upcoast  stage  or  to  the 
first  safe  steamer  sailing  to  Olympia  or  Victoria.  This  was 
the  plan  adopted,  and  doubtless  with  gratitude,  but  until  the 
railway  reached  San  Francisco  the  mails  were  pitifully  slow. 
The  British  Columbia  newspaper  of  March  9th,  1861,  con- 
tained no  eastern  news  later  than  that  which  reached  St. 
Louis  by  mail  or  telegraph  on  February  5th.  There  was  a 
steamer,  the  Eliza  Anderson,  which  ran  from  Olympia  to 
Victoria,  and  the  day  the  steamer  brought  news  from  the  east 
was  a  great  day  in  the  colony.  Califomians  were  no  more 
interested  than  British  Columbians  in  the  completion  of  the 
telegraph  line  and  railway  track  which  united  west  to  east. 
Until  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
1885,  all  mails  from  the  eastern  provinces  to  British  Columbia 
passed  between  the  south-western  extremity  of  Ontario  to 
British  Columbia  by  United  States  railways  or  steamers. 

Although  each  country  was  enabled  to  make  such  use  as 
it  thought  fit  of  the  services  controlled  by  the  other,  it  is  of 
course  to  be  understood  that  it  was  under  arrangement 
identical  in  principle  with  that  made  between  Washington's 
postmaster-general  and  the  deputy  postmaster-general  of 
Canada  in  1792,  though  differing  vastly  in  details.  Accounts 
were  kept  in  each  country  for  the  conveyance  of  every  letter 
from  the  other,  which  passed  through  its  territory,  and  there 
were  periodical  settlings.  But  a  different  spirit  was  coming 
to  govern  international  postal  relations  throughout  the  world. 
All  countries  which  had  adopted  HilFs  principles  of  a  single 
rate  for  letters  passing  anywhere  within  their  own  territories, 
recognized  the  enormous  gain  there  was  in  a  plan  which 
enabled  them  to  dispense  with  complicated  accounts,  and 
questions  began  to  be  asked  as  to  whether  these  accounts 
accompanying  every  mail,  hke  a  merchant's  invoice,  might 
not  be  done  away  with.  The  first  to  invite  discussion  of  the 
subject  on  a  large  scale  was  Mr.  Blair,  postmaster-general  of 
the  United  States.     In  1863,  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all 
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the  leading  nations,  pointing  out  the  various  grave  incon- 
veniences of  the  existing  system,  and  suggesting  a  conference 
to  consider  the  subject.  The  conference  was  held  in  Paris 
shortly  after,  and  though  nothing  of  a  practical  nature  was 
decided  upon  at  the  time,  an  inmiense  deal  of  good  was  done 
in  bringing  so  large  a  question  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
In  1874,  public  opinion  was  ripe  for  an  international  con- 
vention, which  swept  away  the  complexities  of  the  old  system 
for  ever.  This,  however,  is  not  the  story  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union.  As  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
a  convention  was  made  of  the  most  intimate  and  far  reaching 
character.  In  a  real  sense,  it  made  the  two  countries  one 
postal  territory.  A  letter  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
or  any  other  point  in  the  United  States,  cost  three  cents. 
It  cost  no  more,  nor  was  it  differently  regarded  in  the  post- 
ofl&ce,  if  it  were  addressed  to  Montreal,  or  any  other  point 
in  Canada.  No  more  accounts  were  required  for  the  letters 
to  Montreal  than  to  Philadelphia.  Another  feature  in  pur- 
suance of  the  aim  of  making  the  two  countries  one  postal 
territory  was  that  each  country  was  accorded  full  Uberty  to 
make  use  of  the  services  of  the  other  country  in  sending  its 
mails  by  the  most  convenient  means  to  any  part  of  its  territory. 
The  older  provinces  of  Canada  sent  their  mails  to  Manitoba 
and  British  Columbia  through  the  United  States,  and  New 
York  and  the  New  England  states  sent  their  mails  to  Michigan 
and  other  north-western  states,  equally  without  charge. 
Services  were  supposed  to  offset  one  another,  and  if  for  a  time 
either  country  got  the  advantage,  the  fact  was  not  allowed 
to  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  many  benefits  accruing  to 
both  countries    from  their  cooperation. 

William  Smith 


THE  PARADOX  OF  ECONOMICS 

IN  his  book  entitled  ^^  Applied  Economics/'  Professor  James 
Mavor  brings  out  with  singular  clearness  the  paradox  that 
underlies  the  problems  of  the  economist.  The  work  forms 
the  initial  volume  of  a  Canadian  edition  of  eighteen  texts, 
which  have  been  prepared  for  the  course  given  by  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  New  York. 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  law  of  increasing  returns.  This 
would  appear  to  offer  infinite  possibilities  to  the  capitalist, 
for,  up  to  a  certain  point,  an  increase  of  labour  will  produce 
a  proportionately  greater  result  than  that  produced  by  the 
previous  labour.  A  factory  running  on  full  time  will  produce 
more  than  double  what  it  would  produce  if  it  were  running 
only  half  time,  because  some  of  its  expenses  remain  the  same 
whatever  the  output  may  be.  This  has  done  much  to  induce 
industrial  combination,  which  results  in  increase  in  the  output 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  capital  involved.  Were 
this  tendency  unchecked,  society  would  soon  resolve  itself 
into  two  classes,  multi-millionaire  magnates  wielding  un- 
hmited  power,  and  the  rest  of  suffering  humanity,  forced 
by  the  sweat  of  its  brow  to  increase  the  hoards  of  the 
wealthy.  Fortunately,  however,  such  a  catastrophe  is  pre- 
vented by  inherent  limitations,  imposed  by  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing return.  Excessive  labour  produces  exhaustion;  a  man  v/ho 
works  too  hard  breaks  down  and  is  unable  to  work  at  all; 
a  machine  that  is  subjected  to  too  great  a  strain  becomes 
useless;  land  which  is  over-developed  diminishes  in  fruitful- 
ness;  a  business  which  is  unduly  expanded  ends  in  ruin. 

Paradox  underlies  production  in  other  directions  also.  It 
is  said  sometimes  that  the  machine  is  injurious,  since  it  takes 
the  place  of  human  labour.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  fewest  workmen  would  be  employed  where 
the  largest  amount  of  machinery  existed.    But  the  contrary 
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is  true,  as,  for  example,  in  Lancashire,  or,  to  extend  the 
geography  a  Httle,  there  is  more  labour  and  more  machinery 
in  England  than  there  is  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
Suppose  in  a  factory  a  machine  is  introduced  which  is  capable 
of  turning  out  three  times  as  much  of  a  certain  article  as 
the  machines  could  do  that  were  employed  previously.  Be- 
cause the  production  has  been  increased,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  demand  will  also  be  increased  ;  consequently  the 
market  may  be  overburdened  with  that  particular  com- 
modity and  it  may  become  impossible  to  sell  the  goods  even 
at  a  very  low  price.  Or,  take  the  case  of  a  very  abundant 
harvest,  with  a  large  yield  of  wheat.  The  interests  of  the 
farmer  would  certainly  appear  to  be  served  by  mere  abund- 
ance, whether  the  abundance  is  the  result  of  his  own 
efforts  or  of  nature's  lavishness.  But  while  the  supply  of 
wheat  is  increased,  the  demand  may  remain  more  or  less 
stationary.  Since  the  demand  is  more  easily  satisfied,  the 
value  of  the  wheat  depreciates  and  the  price  falls.  The  greater 
the  yield  the  less  the  exchange  value,  and  the  farmer  receives 
less  for  a  given  quantity  of  wheat  and  gains  little,  although 
he  may  have  much  more  to  sell  than  formerly.  In  certain 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Canadian  Middle  West, 
the  farmer  devotes  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  and  he  is  particularly  prone  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  over-production  in  case  of  a  too  plentiful  harvest. 
Another  example  of  over-production  is  seen  in  the  too  rapid 
expansion  of  railways.  Clamour  for  increased  railway  facil- 
ities, and  even  the  need  for  these,  may  be  very  great :  yet  the 
country  in  question  may  not  offer  effective  demand  for  rail- 
way expansion.  If,  in  obedience  to  this  clamour,  railways 
are  constructed  beyond  the  range  of  effective  demand,  that 
is  to  say  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  country  can 
''afford,''  the  railways  may  default  in  the  payment  of  interest 
and  dividends  and  a  financial  crisis  may  ensue,  even  although 
the  country  may  abound  in  ''natural  resources"  and  in  op- 
timists. This  was  the  case  in  Great  Britain  during  the  period 
from  1840  to  1848,  in  the  United  States  between  the  close 
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of  the  Civil  War  and  the  year  1873,  in  New  Zealand  from  1875 
to  1876,  and  in  Italy  from  1875  to  1880. 

The  establishment  of  a  maximmn  wage  sometimes  appears 
as  the  lodestar  of  the  manufacturer.  Let  us  see  how  it  works 
out.  A  certain  limit  of  wage  is  fixed  for  certain  employment, 
beyond  which  it  is  illegal  to  go.  If  a  man  is  a  good  craftsman, 
ambitious,  and  interested  in  his  work,  he  naturally  expects  to 
reap  an  equivalent  reward.  If  he  finds  that  no  matter  how 
much  care  he  is  prepared  to  exercise  in  his  work,  he  is  unable 
to  get  more  wages,  either  he  will  lose  interest  and  produce  in- 
ferior articles  or  he  will  search  for  employment  in  some  other 
field  where  greater  opportunity  for  success  is  offered.  Far 
from  being  of  service  to  the  employer  therefore,  the  adoption 
of  a  maximima  wage  really  results  in  the  accomplishment  of 
a  minimum  amount  of  work — and  that  frequently  of  an  in- 
ferior character — and  in  the  loss  of  the  most  skilled  workmen 
in  that  particular  trade.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  economic  history  of  Northern  Italy.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  particularly  after  a  great  epidemic,  it  was  customary 
to  fix  a  maximum  wage,  the  ravages  of  the  plague  having 
decimated  the  population  to  such  an  extent  that  labourers 
were  extremely  scarce.  In  Italy  this  was  done  in  many 
northern  cities;  but  Venice  remained  an  exception.  Con- 
sequently, artisans  of  every  trade  flocked  to  Venice  and  so 
overloaded  the  market  there  that  wages  rapidly  fell,  even 
below  those  in  other  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estabhshment  of  a  minimum 
wage  offers  an  alluring  prospect  to  the  workman.  Let  us  see 
how  it  works  out.  If  an  employer  has  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  to  each  of  his  employees,  no  matter  what  the  capacity 
of  the  employee  in  question,  he  naturally  will  employ  only 
those  who  give  him  an  adequate  return;  moreover  he  will  not 
employ  a  man  who  is  past  his  prime  and  unable  to  perform  a 
full  day's  work.  The  number  of  employees  wiU  be  reduced 
to  the  bare  minimum  capable  of  performing  the  necessary 
work,  and  the  higher  the  minimum  rate  the  greater  wiU  be  this 
reduction  and  the  more  difficult  wiU  it  be  to  obtain  employ- 
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ment.  Should  the  mmimum  rate  be  established  in  every 
branch  of  labour,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  large  niunber 
of  workers,  who  from  some  cause,  physical  or  otherwise,  are 
unable  to  do  a  full  day^s  work,  to  obtain  employment  of  any 
kind,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  them  would  devolve  upon 
the  state,  and  incidentally  upon  those  who  are  wage-earners. 
Thus,  the  wage-earners  would  have  to  bear  the  double  burden 
of  supporting  not  only  themselves  but  the  inefficient  members 
of  the  community  as  well.  Such  an  arrangement  would  add 
tremendously  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  would 
injure  the  very  class  that  it  was  meant  to  benefit,  who, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  poor  working  people,  would  be 
reduced  to  a  starving  or  ignominiously  dependent  class.  In 
order  to  reheve  the  distress  so  prevalent  during  the  winter 
months,  especially  in  a  rigorous  climate  such  as  this,  a  muni- 
cipal minimum  wage  has  been  advocated  and  has  been  in 
force  for  some  years  in  Toronto.  Each  winter  a  large  number 
of  unemployed  congregate  there.  The  employment  which  the 
civic  authorities  are  able  to  offer  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  outdoor  work,  and  many  of  the  labourers  prefer  to  accept 
indoor  work  even  at  a  lower  wage.  During  the  winter  the  la- 
bour market  is  overburdened  with  applicants,  and  a  general 
reduction  in  wages  is  the  result.  The  worker,  whatever  his 
trade,  therefore,  suffers  through  this  attempt  to  assist  the  man 
who  seeks  casual  employment. 

The  adoption  of  a  uniform,  and  still  more  of  a  minimum, 
wage  involves  as  a  logical  consequence  the  estabUshment  of 
old-age  pensions,  which  means  that  those  who  are  able  to 
obtain  employment  must  provide,  through  the  payment  of 
taxes,  for  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  are  given  a  pension. 
But  it  appears  that,  at  present,  it  is  not  admitted  that  the 
average  workman,  whose  earning  capacity  is  limited  to  that 
portion  of  hi^  life  during  which  he  enjoys  good  health  and 
full  vigour,  can  save  enough  to  keep  himseff  and  his  family 
after  his  working  days  are  over.  How  then  can  he  support 
the  additional  burden  of  taxes  incurred  by  the  adoption  of 
old-age  pensions  ?     Moreover,  if  the  pensioner  is  not  wholly 
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incapacitated  from  labour,  he  may  enter  as  a  subsidized  com- 
petitor with  the  non-pensioner,  who  finds  his  wages  reduced, 
first,  by  his  contribution  to  the  pension  fund,  and,  second, 
by  the  loss  in  wages  through  subsidized  competition  of  the  pen- 
sioners. The  question  thus  arises  as  to  whether  recipients 
of  old-age  pensions  should  be  allowed  to  work.  It  would 
seem  that,  after  a  life  of  hard  toil,  a  man^s  latter  days  should 
be  free  from  the  necessity  of  doing  arduous  work,  but  to  be 
condemned  to  absolute  idleness  is  another  matter,  particularly 
when  the  sentence  may  be  passed  while  the  man  still  considers 
himself  able  to  do  efficient  work.  If  such  pensioners  are 
allowed  to  work,  they  compete  against  others,  and  bring 
down  the  rate  of  wages;  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  work,  they 
become  a  greater  burden  on  the  state  and  the  national 
aggregate  suffers  for  lack  of  their  contributions. 

An  effort  to  ameliorate  conditions  has  been  made  through 
trade  unionism.  Since  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  trade  union  has  grown  greatly  in  importance, 
especially  in  Great  Britain.  The  avowed  purpose  of  these 
unions  is,  by  dint  of  collective  force,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
wages  and  to  resist  any  attempted  reduction  of  this  rate.  So 
long  as  it  possesses  sufficient  funds,  the  trade  union  is  able  to 
maintain  the  workman  while  out  of  employment  and  to  assist 
him  in  his  demand  for  a  certain  wage.  In  this  way  the  supply 
of  labour,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  production,  may 
be  restricted.  The  usual  consequence  is  an  advance  in  wages, 
unless  the  employers  have  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand  to  meet 
the  demand  for  some  time,  in  which  case  the  issue  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  of  which  side  can  hold  out  longest  with 
the  least  detriment  to  itself.  Should  an  advance  in  price  occur, 
the  demand  immediately  becomes  less  insistent  and  the  pro- 
duction is  diminished,  which  involves  a  reduction  in  the  demand 
for  labour  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  workman  to  find 
employment.  In  the  case  of  government  contracts,  an  em- 
ployer is  obliged  sometimes  to  increase  the  wages  of  his  men 
or  to  recognize  a  union,  but,  if  he  submits  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, he  does  so  only  on  condition  that  the  next  con- 
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tracts  will  be  given  at  a  higher  figure,  which  means  that  the 
tax-payer  ultimately  pays  for  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
wages  given. 

In  order  to  achieve  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  labouring  classes  live,  a  demand  has  been  made 
that  the  number  of  hours  that  comprise  a  working  day  be 
hmited.  The  result  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  is  that 
the  labourer's  wage-earning  capacity  is  hmited  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  number  of  hours  that  he  may  work. 

Supply  and  demand  of  course  play  important  parts  in 
the  labour  drama.  So  long  as  the  supply  of  labourers  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  labour,  even  so  long  will  it  be  im- 
possible to  increase  the  standard  of  wages  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large.  The  number  of  unemployed  varies 
with  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  higher  the  minimum  rate 
the  larger  the  number  of  unemployed.  A  minimum  rate  would 
also  influence  the  supply  and  demand,  for  wherever  it  has 
been  established  it  has  been  instrumental  in  attracting  to 
that  place  large  numbers  of  workmen  seeking  employment, 
and  thus  has  tended  to  lower  the  scale  of  wages.  The  demand 
for  work  is  largely  influenced  by  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
rural  districts.  A  poor  harvest  increases  the  demand  for  em- 
ployment, because  the  men  who  usually  are  employed  on  the 
farms  flock  to  the  cities  seeking  work.  The  result  is  a  great 
demand  for  employment  and  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  The  small 
towns  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  demand  for  commodities 
of  all  kinds  from  the  rural  districts,  and  this  in  turn  reacts 
upon  the  larger  cities  and  brings  about  an  increase  in  prices. 

Another  example  of  paradox  appears  in  the  effect  of  an 
advance  in  wages.  Such  an  advance  implies  an  increase  in  the 
standard  of  comfort,  better  and  more  expensive  clothing,  more 
comfortable  dwellings.  The  demand  for  such  things  con- 
sequently increases  and  this  raises  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
lower  wages  necessitate  stricter  economies  and  the  consump- 
tion of  cheaper  goods,  bread  for  instance.  A  rise  in  the  price 
of  a  certain  commodity  is  followed  by  a  reduction  in  consump- 
tion, and  probably  the  substitution  of  something  cheaper. 
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The  failure  of  one  grain  will  increase  the  demand  for  other 
grains.  For  instance,  a  poor  harvest  of  rye  in  Eastern  Europe 
wiU  raise  the  price  of  wheat  and  potatoes;  a  failure  in  the 
rice  crop  in  China  and  Japan  will  increase  the  cost  of  other 
foodstuffs.  In  Northern  Russia  and  in  Sweden,  when  the  grain 
harvest  is  poor,  the  peasants  mix  with  their  flour  the  ground 
inner  bark  of  the  pine;  they  also,  in  many  cases,  sell  what 
grain  they  have  and  buy  potatoes  instead. 

In  the  same  way  the  high  price  of  a  material  leads  to 
the  substitution  of  something  cheaper — linen  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  silk,  copper  will  be  used  instead  of  iron  for  many 
purposes.  An  increased  demand  for  a  certain  thing  enhances 
its  value  and  raises  the  price.  This  naturally  is  an  incentive  to 
increase  the  production,  which  inevitably  must  lower  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  the  price  of  the  finished  article.  The 
successful  conduct  of  a  business  soon  invokes  emulation. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  manufacturer  of  certain  goods  has 
succeeded  financially  induces  others  to  enter  into  competition 
with  him,  and  the  demand  for  suitable  land,  capital,  and  labour 
is  diverted  from  other  channels  to  that  particular  branch  of 
industry,  with  the  result  that  rents,  interest,  and  wages  are 
all  increased.  Therefore  when  his  contracts  have  to  be  re- 
newed, the  manufacturer  finds  himself  obliged  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  everything,  and  his  net  profits  are  reduced  propor- 
tionately, the  employee  receiving  a  certain  share  of  these  profits 
in  the  form  of  an  increased  wage.  New  inventions  also  in- 
fluence prices.  They  create  a  demand  for  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  and  lend  an  added  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  such  materials.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
supply  then  becomes  greater  than  the  demand,  the  goods 
must  become  cheaper. 

In  Japan  many  of  the  merchants  and  business  men  have 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  their  work  on  the  frugal  diet 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  under  the  more  exacting 
conditions  of  business  life  that  have  come  about  during  the 
past  few  years  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  trade,  and  the 
cost  of  living  of  the  mercantile  class  in  that  country  has 
increased  materially. 
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A  man  is  not  a  machine,  and  if  all  incentive  to  do  good  work 
is  taken  away,  he  will  no  longer  trouble  to  perform  his  task  to 
his  own  or  any  one  else's  satisfaction.  This  applies  to  com- 
pulsory labour  on  prison  farms.  The  establishment  of  such 
farms  is  a  costly  undertaking  in  the  first  place.  The  prisoners 
perform  certain  work  under  compulsion;  they  do  just  as  httle 
of  it  as  possible,  and  what  they  do  is  done  badly.  More- 
over, the  prison  farm,  to  the  extent  of  its  productivity,  enters 
into  competition  with  the  local  farmer — who  contributes  to 
its  maintenance  by  the  taxes  he  pays — in  that  it  takes  away 
from  him  any  advantage  that  might  accrue  through  supplying 
the  prison  with  precisely  those  things  which  it  now,  as  a  farm, 
cultivates  for  itself. 

The  result  of  an  increase  in  the  total  supply  of  gold  is 
interesting.  Credit  immediately  expands  and  the  rate  of 
interest  is  reduced;  industry  thus  receives  a  strong  stimulus; 
the  demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds  is  increased  and  the  prices 
become  higher.  The  consumer,  therefore,  instead  of  reaping 
an  immediate  benefit,  does  so  only  in  an  indirect  way  through 
the  general  prosperity;  in  reahty,  he  is  obhged  to  pay  higher 
prices  than  before. 

The  view  that  land  rightly  belongs  to  the  people  dates 
from  early  times,  when  the  peasant  was  obliged  to  cultivate 
the  land  and  was  not  permitted  to  leave  it.  Yet  we  must 
remember  that,  although  the  peasant  might  be  sold  with  the 
land  he  cultivated,  he  could  not  be  separated  from  that  land, 
and  in  time  of  scarcity  the  owner  was  obliged  to  provide  for 
him.  The  idea  that  land  is  common  property  has  never  quite 
died  out,  especially  in  countries  where  tradition  holds  sway, 
Ireland  for  instance,  and  of  late  much  has  been  heard  of  the 
evils  of  the  private  ownership  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  of 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  particularly  to  the  holders  of  small  farms,  were  these  areas 
divided.  A  certain  amount  of  social  prestige  formerly  attached 
to  the  ownership  of  land.  This  has  decayed,  however;  and 
there  now  exists  less  incentive  to  the  possible  landowner  to 
accept  the  social  and  political  responsibilities  which  were  the 
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natural  outcome  of  his  position.  As  these  responsibihties  are 
repudiated  more  and  more  by  the  landowners,  they  must  be 
assumed  by  the  state  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  tax-payer. 
The  tendency  has  been  towards  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
land,  and  a  stimulus  has  been  added  to  this  tendency  by  the 
increase  in  the  supply  of  land  consequent  on  the  sale  of  large 
estates.  In  France,  since  the  Revolution,  the  land  has  been 
divided  and  subdivided,  until  a  large  part  of  the  country  now 
consists  of  smaU  holdings  carrying  with  them  little  revenue 
and  less  prestige.  In  the  Canadian  North-West  there  has 
been,  and  stiU  is,  a  steady  demand  for  land,  induced  to  a 
large  extent  by  immigration.  This,  however,  coupled  as  it 
has  been  with  a  low  rate  of  interest,  has  led  to  much  over- 
speculation.  In  his  endeavour  to  accumulate  property,  usually 
with  the  intention  of  selling  it  at  a  large  profit  later  on,  the 
farmer  has  entered  into  obligations  which  he  is  unable  to  meet, 
and  in  the  effort  to  keep  land  through  which  he  expects  to 
make  a  fortune  at  some  date  not  too  remote,  he  is  now  losing 
money  for  want  of  the  ready  capital  to  cultivate  his  own  farm; 
and  one  fears  that  the  day  may  come  when  he  will  realize  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  ''  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.''  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  naturally  checks 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  land;  but  when  the  cost  of  land  be- 
comes too  great,  particularly  in  a  newly  settled  area,  it  acts  as 
a  deterrent  rather  than  as  an  aid  to  expansion  and  growth. 
For  example,  should  he  consider  the  price  of  land  in  a 
certain  locality  prohibitive,  a  manufacturer  will  establish  his 
industry  elsewhere.  The  price  of  rural  land  is  increased  by  im- 
proved means  of  communication,  but  if  the  price  becomes  too 
high  immigration  is  checked,  and  those  who  already  have 
settled  on  the  land  begin  to  emigrate. 

One  of  the  most  important  examples  of  the  paradox  is  that 
underlying  the  taxation  of  land.  The  immediate  effect  of 
such  a  tax  is  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  land.  A  tax  upon 
unused  land  is  not  a  tax  upon  land,  but  is  a  tax  upon  capital, 
or  upon  income  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  land  in 
question.    Continuance  of  the  period  during  which  the  land 
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is  unused — in  other  words  the  period  of  waiting  for  an  advance 
in  price — will  depend  partly  upon  demand  for  the  land  for 
any  purpose,  partly  upon  the  supply  of  it,  and  partly  upon  the 
resources  of  the  owner  in  respect  to  capital  and  income. 
If  the  latter  are  slender  and  if  the  land  is  thrown  upon  the 
market  during  a  period  of  inferior  demand,  the  price  may  be 
such  that  a  tax  based  upon  it  would  be  insignificant,  and  since 
the  prices  of  contiguous  occupied  land  would  be  affected,  the 
yield  of  the  tax  as  a  whole  would  be  sharply  diminished.  It 
is  therefore  conceivable  that  a  tax  exclusively  upon  occupied 
land  would  yield  more  than  a  tax  upon  land  whether  occupied 
or  not. 

So,  also,  the  paradox  underlying  protection.  By  means 
of  protection  foreign  competition  may  be  ehminated  and  the 
manufacturer  hopes  to  obtain  better  prices  for  his  goods. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  protective  tariff  restricts  the  supply  of 
protected  goods,  it  is  true  also  that  it  restricts  the  market 
for  the  goods  when  they  are  manufactured.  A  country  in 
which  all  manufactured  goods  are  protected  by  a  high  tariff 
cannot  export  those  goods  unless  they  are  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  in  the  home  market.  The  increased  cost  of  the 
goods  also  tends  to  lessen  the  demand  for  them  for  home  con- 
sumption and  makes  them  more  difficult  to  sell.  Moreover, 
the  higher  the  tariff  the  less  it  contributes  to  the  revenue  of 
the  state,  and,  in  consequence,  other  means  of  taxation  have 
to  be  found.  If  the  people  are  too  heavily  taxed,  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  increased  cost  of  the  protected  goods  and 
must  either  substitute  some  other  and  cheaper  article  or  they 
must  limit  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  One  effect  of  a 
protective  tariff  is  the  stimulation  of  domestic  competi- 
tion; and  such  competition,  if  sufficiently  active,  naturally 
reduces  the  price.  The  competitors  may  combine  and 
form  a  trust,  in  which  case  the  competition  is  modified  and 
the  effect  of  the  tariff  neutralized.  Should  trusts  compete 
against  each  other,  the  prices  would  again  fall,  and  demands 
would  be  made  to  increase  the  tariff  on  the  ground  that  the 
business  had  ceased  to  be  profitable.    After  all,  the  success 
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of  the  manufacturer  really  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
market,  and  a  protective  policy  must  restrict  that  market. 

Th^  subject  of  economics  is  so  vast — in  fact  one  might 
substitute  the  word ' '  life ' '  f or  ^  ^  economics ' ' — that  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  touch  lightly  on  a  few  of  the  problems  involved. 
A  solution  of  the  enigma  is  thought  by  some  to  he  hidden 
among  the  possibilities  of  socialism  as  interpreted  in  state- 
ownership.  As  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  many  of  the 
nations  concerning  the  joint-ownership  of  land,  so  the  national- 
ization of  all  industry,  and  the  common  ownership,  as  vested 
in  the  state,  of  land  and  capital  appeals  to  its  advocates  as 
a  possible  '^ Utopia.^'  But  state-ownership  involves  state- 
responsibility.  Would  state-responsibility  result  in  individual 
negligence  and  lack  of  initiative,  or  would  it  result  in  more  en- 
lightened and  astute  selfishness?  The  holder  of  the  state  bonds 
of  a  socialist  state,  for  example,  would  naturally  consider  his 
own  interests  rather  than  those  of  the  worker,  and  these 
interests  would  be  by  no  means  identical.  Hence  a  serious 
class  struggle  might  easily  arise  within  a  socialist  state  with  dis- 
astrous effect.  The  present  system  is  open  to  criticism,  but 
there  are  two  points  which  must  not  be  forgotten:  employ- 
ment is  not  obligatory,  and  no  matter  how  low  wages  may  be 
in  certain  cases,  the  worker,  under  present  conditions,  is  certain 
to  receive  remuneration  for  the  work  which  he  does.  It  is 
possible  that  other  systems  might  be  established  under  which 
this  condition  might  be  reversed,  and  that,  whereas  it  might  be 
easy  to  find  employment,  or  whereas  employment  might  even 
be  obligatory,  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any 
wages. 

In  view  of  the  many  examples  of  the  paradox  suggested 
by  Professor  Mavor,  one  well  may  echo  the  words  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau:  ^'A  great  deal  of  philosophy  is  needed  to 
understand  the  facts  which  are  very  near  to  us.'' 

Kathleen  Phillips 
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TOWARDS  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  the  day  of  poetry  was  past  and  that  the  fut- 
ure lay  with  science.  Science  had  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  her  ascendancy  in 
the  twentieth  seemed  assured:  poetry's  varied  hues,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  possibly  withstand  her  briUiant  white  light. 
But  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Poetry  has  not  only  held 
her  own  against  the  advance  of  science,  but  done  much  more.  It 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  witnessed  a  great  poetical  revival.  Much  poetry, 
much  good  poetry,  is  being  written;  and  much  poetry 
is  being  read.  There  is  a  vigorous  and  active  group  of  young 
poets  in  Great  Britain,  and  another  group  in  America;  and 
other  countries  have  similar  groups.  Then,  too,  there  are 
many  readers  of  poetry,  even  readers  of  contemporary  poetry. 
Poetry  is  occupying  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  reviews  and 
magazines  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  even  a  Poetry 
Review,  devoted  entirely  to  the  production  and  criticism  of 
poetry;  while  over  a  year  ago  a  Poetry  Bookshop  was 
opened  in  London  for  the  sale  of  poetry  and  books  dealing 
with  poetry,  and  as  a  meeting-place  for  poets  and  those  in- 
terested in  their  work.  But  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  poetic 
revival  than  the  large  issue  of  poetical  anthologies.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  more  of  these  have  appeared  during  the 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  than  in  any  previous  half -century ; 
and  several  have  had  numerous  editions. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  there  is  something  forbidding  in 
the  name  ^^  anthology.''  He  at  once  connects  it  with  such  dry 
subjects  as  geology  and  biology,  or,  still  worse,  psychology  and 
sociology.  He  does  not  know  that  it  is  a  Greek  word  meaning 
a  collection  of  flowers.  If,  instead  of  an  Anthology,  the  col- 
lection were  called  Flowers  of  Poetry,  or  a  Poetical  Garland, 
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or  a  Garden  of  Verses,  he  would  not  have  the  same  feehng  of 
repulsion,  although  possibly  the  attraction  would  not  be  very- 
great.  However,  not  all  anthologies  of  poetry  are  so  named; 
and,  moreover,  poetry  lovers  are  not  exactly  men  in  the  street. 
In  any  case,  anthologies  of  poetry,  however  named,  are  numer- 
ous and  accessible,  and  also,  apparently,  very  popular. 

The  well-known  ^^  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrical 
Poems''  has  long  been  our  classical  English  anthology.  It  was 
edited  by  the  late  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  for  a  time  professor 
of  poetry  at  Oxford,  who,  in  compiling  it,  had  the  assistance  of 
Tennyson.  It  was  first  published  in  1861,  and  at  once  became 
popular;  but  it  contains  no  poetry  beyond  1850,  the  year  of 
Wordsworth's  death.  Indeed,  no  poet  living  in  the  year  of 
publication  appears  in  its  pages ;  so  that  Tennyson,  the  Brown- 
ings, Matthew  Arnold,  and  Swinburne,  not  to  mention  later 
writers,  are  quite  unrepresented. 

What  is  now  our  standard  English  anthology,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come,  is  the  ^'Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse,"  chosen  and  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch, 
an  Oxford  man  who  now  occupies  the  chair  of  English  Litera- 
ture at  Cambridge.  This  was  published  in  1900,  and  contains 
poems  from  1250  to  that  date,  thus  covering  six  and  a  half 
centuries,  while  the  ^^ Golden  Treasury"  covers  only  three, 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth. 
Moreover,  while  the  ^^ Golden  Treasury"  contains  339  separate 
poems,  the  ^'Oxford  Book  of  Verse"  contains  883.  Of  these 
some  fifty  are  pre-Ehzabethan,  and  over  two  hundred  between 
1850  and  1900.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  later  collection  is 
much  more  comprehensive  than  the  earlier  one.  It  is  also 
more  in  accordance  with  present-day  taste.  A  few  comparisons 
to  exemplify  this  may  be  interesting.  John  Donne,  the  meta- 
physical poet,  of  whose  work  the  ^^ Golden  Treasury"  contains 
only  one  specimen,  is  represented  by  eight  poems  in  the  ^^  Ox- 
ford Book";  while  Robert  Herrick,  the  Cavaher  poet,  has 
eight  poems  in  the  earlier  book  as  against  twenty-nine  in  the 
later.  On  the  other  hand,  Cowper  and  Campbell  are  less 
well  represented  in  the  later  collection,  which  contains  only  two 
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poems  of  each  as  against  eight   and  eleven  respectively   in 
the  ^^  Golden  Treasury.'' 

The  success  of  the  ^'Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse''  led 
to  the  pubhcation  in  1908  of  the  ^^  Oxford  Book  of  French 
Verse/'  chosen  and  edited  by  St.  John  Lucas,  and  now  the 
standard  collection  published  in  England,  having  superseded 
the  older  collection  in  the  '^Golden  Treasury"  series,  entitled 
^^  La  Lyre  Frangaise."  The  recently  published  ^^  Petite  Antho- 
logie  des  Poetes  Frangais"  in  the  '^ Collection  Nelson"  is  not 
satisfactory:  comparatively  few  poets  are  represented;  the 
names  of  Lamartine  and  Theophile  Gauthier  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence;  no  contemporary  poets  are  represented  at 
all;  while  of  538  pages  139,  or  fully  one-fourth,  are  devoted  to 
Alfred  de  Musset.  An  ^^ Oxford  Book  of  Italian  Verse,"  also 
edited  by  Mr.  Lucas,  appeared  in  1910,  and  an  ^^  Oxford  Book 
of  German  Verse,"  edited  by  Professor  Fiedler,  in  the  following 
year;  while,  for  German  poetry,  the  two  volumes  in  the  '^Gold- 
en Treasury"  series,  ^^ Deutsche  Lyrik"  and  ^^Balladen  und 
Romanzen,"  both  edited  by  Dr.  Buchheim,  still  retain  their 
place  beside  the  later  book.  There  is  also  an  '^  Edinburgh  Book 
of  Scottish  Verse"  (1910)  and  a  '^DublinBookof  Irish  Verse" 
(1909),  which  aim  at  doing  for  their  respective  countries  what 
the  ^^ Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse"  has  done  for  England 
and  the  English-speaking  world.  The  ^^Yale  Book  of  Am- 
erican Verse,"  published  in  1912,  has,  apparently,  a  similar 
aim  for  the  United  States;  but  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
representative  when  Walt  Whitman  has  only  one  poem  in  it,  his 
famous  ^^O  Captain!  My  Captain!"  and  Joaquin  Miller  none 
at  all,  while  it  contains  no  fewer  than  ten  pieces  by  Henry 
Cuyler  Bunner.  The  ^'Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse," 
also  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  appeared  in  1912. 
A  recent  addition  to  the  Oxford  series  is  the  "Oxford  Book  of 
Canadian  Verse,"  published  towards  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  poems  chosen  by 
WiKred  Campbell  and  representing  one  hundred  poets.  The 
latest  volume  is  the  "Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  Verse,"  edited 
by  J.  Fitz-Maurice  Kelly,  which  appeared  early  this  year. 
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The  Greek  Anthology,  the  **  only  begetter ''  of  all 
ensuing  anthologies,  consists  of  several  thousand  short 
poems  extending  over  seventeen  centuries,  from  700  B.C. 
down  to  1000  A.D.  The  standard  Enghsh  edition  is  J.  W. 
MackaiFs  ^^  Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology,'' 
which  contains  introduction,  text, prose  translation,  and  notes. 
There  is  a  smaller  edition  in  two  volumes  in  Longmans' 
Pocket  Library,  one  volume  containing  the  Greek  text  of  the 
five  hundred  select  Epigrams,  the  other  MackaiFs  translation. 
*' Ancient  Gems  in  Modern  Settings,"  a  selection  of  verse 
translations  by  various  scholars,  edited  by  G.  B.  Grundy  of 
Oxford,  appeared  last  year.  The  word  ^'epigram,"  as  applied 
to  these  poems,  is  not  used  in  quite  the  modern  sense.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  nothing  specially  witty  or  surprising  about  them : 
they  are  just  short,  pithy,  and  exquisitely  finished.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Mackail  classes  his  selection 
under  twelve  headings,  viz.,  (1)  Love,  (2)  Prayers  and  Dedica- 
tions, (3)  Epitaphs,  (4)  Literature  and  Art,  (5)  Religion,  (6) 
Nature,  (7)  The  Family,  (8)  Beauty,  (9)  Fate  and  Chance,  (10) 
The  Human  Comedy,  (11)  Death,  (12)  Life.  The  poems  vary 
from  two  to  twelve  lines  in  length,  only  one  extending  to  four- 
teen, and  most  being  of  four,  six,  or  eight  lines.  Probably  the 
best  known  of  all  is  the  famous  two-line  epitaph  of  Simonides  on 
the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae:  ^^  Go,  stranger, and  tell  the  Lace- 
daemonians that  here  we  lie  in  obedience  to  their  laws."  Here 
is  another  by  the  same  author  on  the  Athenian  dead  at  Plataea : 
"  If  to  die  nobly  be  the  highest  part  of  valour,  to  us  above  all 
men  Fate  has  been  most  kind;  for,  striving  to  win  freedom  for 
Greece,  here  we  lie  in  deathless  fame."  This  is  an  inscription 
on  a  statue  at  an  orchard  corner:  '^  I,  Hermes,  stand  here  by 
the  windy  orchard  in  the  crossways  nigh  the  grey  sea-shore, 
giving  rest  on  the  way  to  wearied  men;  and  the  fountain  wells 
forth  cold  stainless  water."  The  following  is  a  prayer  to  the 
gods  of  harbour  and  headland:  '^Harbour-god,  do  thou,  O 
blessed  one,  send  with  a  gentle  breeze  the  outward-bound  sail 
of  Archelaus  down  smooth  water  even  to  the  sea;  and  thou  who 
hast  the  point  of  the  shore  inward,  keep  the  convoy  that  is 
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bound  for  the  Pythian  shrine;  and  thenceforward,  if  all  we 
singers  are  in  Phoebus'  care,  I  will  sail  cheerily  on  with  a  fair- 
flowing  west  wind/'  A  famous  verse  rendering  of  an  epitaph 
is  William  Cory's  version  of  Callimachus's  epitaph  on  Hera- 
cleitus,  which  is  given  in  Dr.  Grundy's  book. 

They  told  me,  Heracleitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead  ; 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to  shed. 
I  wept  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sim  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A  handful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales  awake. 
For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  cannot  take. 

But  it  is  the  Love  Epigrams  that  make  most  appeal  to 
the  modern  reader.  Who,  for  example,  would  venture  to 
gainsay  this  sentiment  of  Asclepiades? — ^^  Sweet  is  snow  in 
summer  for  the  thirsty  to  drink,  and  sweet  for  sailors  after 
winter  to  see  the  garland  of  spring;  but  most  sweet  when  one 
cloak  shelters  two  lovers,  and  the  tale  of  love  is  told  by  both." 
The  following  is  a  verse  translation  by  Dean  Merivale  of 
another  Love  Epigram : 

Oh,  that  I  were  some  gentle  air, 

That,  when  the  heats  of  summer  glow 
And  lay  thy  panting  bosom  bare, 

I  might  upon  that  bosom  blow! 
Oh  that  I  were  yon  blushing  rose. 

Which  even  now  thy  hands  have  pressed, 
That  I  might  love  in  sweet  repose. 

Reclining  on  thy  snowy  breast! 
Oh  that  I  were  a  lily  fair. 

That,  culled  by  fingers  fairer  still, 
I  might  thine  every  movement  share 

And  on  thy  beauty  gaze  my  fill ! 

This  sounds  very  modern  and  reminds  us  at  once  of  Tennyson 's 
song  in  ''The  Miller's  Daughter,"  which  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  original  Greek. 
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Another  charming  rendering  of  an  epigram  modern  in 
spirit  is  that^by  Andrew  Lang,  given  in  Dr.  Grundy's  book, 
of  Meleager's  ''  Spring '': 

Now  the  bright  crocus  flames,  and  now 

The  slim  narcissus  takes  the  rain, 
And,  straying  o'er  the  meadow's  brow, 

The  daffodilUes  bud  again. 
The  thousand  blossoms  wax  and  wane 

On  wold,  and  heath,  and  fragrant  bough. 
But  fairer  than  the  flowers  art  thou — 

Than  any  growth  of  hill  or  plain. 

Ye  gardens,  cast  your  leafy  crown 
That  my  love's  feet  may  tread  it  down, 

Like  Ulies  on  the  lilies  set  ; 
My  love,  whose  lips  are  softer  far 
Than  drowsy  poppy  petals  are, 

And  sweeter  than  the  violet. 

But  SO  far  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  anthologies  refer- 
red to  at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  which  are,  indeed,  its 
raison  d'etre.  These  are  small  volumes  of  choice  verse  that  may 
be  picked  up  and  read  with  profit  and  delight  in  any  leisure 
moments,  and  compact  enough  to  be  carried  in  one's  pocket 
when  out  on  the  hills  or  in  the  woods.  The  first  on  my  Ust, 
E.  V.  Lucas's  ''The  Open  Road,''  is  clearly  a  book  of  this  kind, 
as  is  indicated  by  its  sub-title,  ''A  Little  Book  for  Wayfarers." 
It  was  first  published  in  1899,  so  that  it  really  belongs  to 
last  century;  but  its  great  and  growing  popularity  is  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  in  which  it  has  passed  through  some  twenty 
editions.  It  was  the  precursor  of  many  attractive  anthologies 
that  have  appeared  since  the  century  began;  but  it  has  a 
peculiar  charm  and  appeal  that  are  its  own.  The  title  itself 
is  full  of  attraction,  and  so  are  the  poems  that  serve  as  prelude. 
First  there  is  Stevenson's  quatrain: 

And  this  shall  be  for  music  when  no  one  else  is  near, 
The  fine  song  for  singing,  the  rare  song  to  hear' 
That  only  I  remember,  that  only  you  admire, 
Of  the  broad  road  that  stretches,  and  the  roadside  fire. 
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Then  comes  a  call  from  Wordsworth: 

And  hark!  how  blithe  the  Throstle  smgs! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher  ; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  reading  wealth, 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings : 

Our  meddling  intellect 
Misshapes  the  beauteous  form  of  things  ; 

We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art  ; 

Close  up  these  barren  leaves  ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 

The  contents  that  form  the  body  of  the  book  (some  360  pages) 
are  equally  well  chosen  and  are  grouped  under  appropriate 
and  attractive  headings.  These  are  as  follows:  ^'Farewell  to 
Winter  and  the  Town, — The  Road, — Spring  and  the  Beauty 
of  the  Earth, — The  Lover  Sings, — Sun  and  Cloud  and  the 
Windy  Hills, — Companions, — Birds,  Blossoms,  and  Trees, — 
Summer  Sports  and  Pastimes, — Refreshment  and  the  Inn, — 
Garden  and  Orchard, — Music  beneath  a  Branch, — The 
Sea  and  the  River, — The  Reddening  Leaf, — Night  and  the 
Stars, — ^A  Little  Company  of  Good  Country  People, — ^A 
Handful  of  Philosophy, — The  Return."  Many  poets,  old 
and  new,  are  represented  by  characteristic  pieces,  and  there  are 
also  prose  passages,  though  those  in  verse  predominate.  Each 
section  has  suitable  quotations  serving  as  texts  for  what  follows, 
and  the  whole  volume  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  and 
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is  a  model  of  exquisite  taste.     As  postlude  appears  Christina 
Rossetti's  beautiful  poem  ''Up-Hill'^ 

Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  ? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 
Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day  ? 

From  mom  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place  ? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow,  dark  hours  begin. 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  ? 

You  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night  ? 

Those  who  have  gone  before. 
Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight  ? 

They  will  not  keep  you  standing  at  the  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak  ? 

Of  labour  you  shall  find  the  sum. 
Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek  ? 

Yes,  beds  for  all  who  come. 

A  companion  volume,  "The  Friendly  Town:  A  little  book 
for  the  Urbane,"  appeared  in  1905.  It  is  a  book  for  the  jBre- 
side  on  a  winter  evening.  It  deals  with  Christmas  and  winter 
merry-making;  the  joys  of  friends  and  the  fireside;  of  the  table 
and  the  tavern;  of  books,  art,  music,  and  the  play.  It  contains 
more  prose  passages  than  "The  Open  Road,' ^  as  is  perhaps 
natural;  but  verse  still  predominates.  The  selection  and 
arrangement  show  equal  taste  and  care,  and  the  book  is  only 
less  charming  than  the  earlier  volume.  Its  spirit  is  admir- 
ably expressed  in  an  introductory  poem  by  Thomas  Constable, 
entitled  "Chill  October."  Here  are  the  first  two  stanzas  and 
the  last: 

Hail,  old  October,  bright  and  chill, 
First  freedman  from  the  summer  sun! 

Spice  the  high  bowl,  and  drink  your  fill ! 
Thank  heaven,  at  last  the  summer's  done! 
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Come,  friend,  my  fire  is  burning  bright, 

A  fire's  no  longer  out  of  place. 
How  clear  it  glows !   (there's  frost  to-night) 

It  looks  white  winter  in  the  face. 


Shine  on  the  kangaroo,  thou  sun! 

Make  far  New  Zealand  faint  with  fear! 
Don't  hurry  back  to  spoil  our  fun, 

Thank  goodness,  old  October's  here! 

Subsequently  we  are  led  very  pleasantly  through  the  many  joys 
of  winter  hfe  in  town  until  April  comes  round  again,  when  once 
more  the  sunshine  and  the  birds  summon  us  out  to  hedgerow 
and  field.  The  book  appropriately  closes  with  the  poem  by 
Edward  Fitzgerald  with  which  the  companion  volume  opens, 
''The  Meadows  in  Spring.'' 

Thus,  then,  live  I, 
Till,  'mid  all  the  gloom. 
By  heaven,  the  bold  sun 
Is  with  me  in  the  room 
Shiuing,  shining  ! 

Then  the  clouds  part. 
Swallows  soaring  between, 
The  spring  is  alive, 
And  the  meadows  are  green. 

I  jump  up,  like  mad. 
Break  the  old  pipe  in  twain, 
And  away  to  the  meadows. 
The  meadows  again! 

An  attractive  little  poem,  in  the  section  ''  Friends  and  the  Fire,'' 
is  that  entitled  ''Clay,"  written  by  E.  V.  L.  himself.  It  needs 
no  apology. 

"  We  are  but  clay,"  the  preacher  saith, 
"  The  heart  is  clay,  and  clay  the  brain, 

And  soon  or  late  there  cometh  death 
To  mingle  us  with  earth  again." 
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Well,  let  the  preacher  have  it  so, 

And  clay  we  are,  and  clay  shall  be; — 

Why  iterate  ? — for  this  I  know, 
That  clay  does  very  well  for  me. 

When  clay  has  such  red  mouths  to  kiss, 

Firm  hands  to  grasp,  it  is  enough  ; 
How  can  I  take  it  aught  amiss 

We  are  not  made  of  sterner  stuff  ? 

And  if  one  tempt  you  to  believe 

His  choice  would  be  immortal  gold. 
Question  him,  ''  Can  you  then  conceive 

A  warmer  heart  than  clay  can  hold  ? 

"  Or  richer  joys  than  clay  can  feel  ?  " 
And  when,  perchance,  he  falters  "  Nay," 

Bid  him  renounce  his  wish,  and  kneel 
In  thanks  for  this  same  kindly  clay. 

The  third  volume  on  my  Ust  is  ^^  The  Poetic  Old- World  : 
A  Little  Book  for  Tourists/^  an  American  book,  compiled 
by  Lucy  H.  Humphrey,  which  appeared  in  1908.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  and  the  book  is  very 
attractive  in  form.  It  consists  of  poems  dealing  with  the 
European  countries  chiefly  visited  by  tourists  from  the  New 
World — Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece — and 
is  doubtless  intended  primarily  for  cultured  Americans  on 
their  travels  ;  but  it  is  a  book  from  which  any  one  fond  of 
poetry  and  acquainted  with  the  British  Isles  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  can  derive  pleasure  and  profit.  It  contains 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  admirably  chosen  poems.  Most 
of  them  are  by  British  or  American  authors  ;  but  a  few 
appear  in  the  original  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
or  German,  along  with  an  English  translation.  Among 
these,  for  example,  we  have  Longfellow^s  fine  version  of 
Goethe's  famous  Wandrers  Nachtlied,  ^' tjber  alien  Gipfeln 
ist  Ruh:'' 
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O'er  all  the  hill-tops 

Is  quiet  now, 

In  all  the  tree-tops 

Hearest  thou 

Hardly  a  breath  ; 

The  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees  : 

Wait  ;  soon  like  these 

Thou,  too,  shalt  rest. 

In  the  section  on  Holland  there  is  a  charming  Dutch 
lullaby  by  Eugene  Field,  entitled:  ''  Nightfall  in  Dordrecht." 
Here  are  the  first  and  last  stanzas: 

The  mill  goes  toiling  slowly  round 

With  steady  and  solemn  creak, 
And  my  little  one  hears  in  the  kindly  sound 

The  voice  of  the  old  mill  speak. 
While  round  and  round  those  big  white  wings 

Grimly  and  ghost-like  creep. 
My  little  one  hears  that  the  old  mill  sings  : 

"  Sleep,  little  tulip,  sleep  ! '' 


A  Dream-one  comes  to  blanket  the  eyes, 

That  wearily  droop  and  sink  ; 
While  the  old  mill  buffets  the  frowning  skies, 

And  scolds  at  the  stars  that  blink. 
Over  your  face  the  misty  wings 

Of  that  beautiful  Dream-one  sweep, 
And,  rocking  your  cradle,  she  softly  sings  : 

"  Sleep,  little  tulip,  sleep!" 

The    Italian    section    contains    the    following    graceful 
villanelle  by  Austin  Dobson  on  the  sweet  singer  of  Sicily  : 

O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold, 
Theocritus  !    Pan's  pipe  was  thine, 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold. 

For  thee  the  scent  of  new-turned  mould, 
The  bee-hives,  and  the  murmuring  pine, 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold  ! 
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Thou  sang'st  the  simple  feasts  of  old, 
The  beechen  bowl  made  glad  with  wine, — 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold. 

Thou  bad'st  the  rustic  loves  be  told, 
Thou  bad'st  the  tuneful  reeds  combine, 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold  ! 

And  round  thee,  ever  laughing,  rolled 
The  blithe  and  blue  Sicilian  brine, — 
Thine  was  the  happier  Age  of  Gold. 

Alas  for  us  !  Our  songs  are  cold  ; 
Our  Northern  suns  too  sadly  shine  : 
O  Singer  of  the  field  and  fold, 
Thine  was  the  happier  age  of  Gold. 

Among  the  ^*  eminent  hands  "  who  contribute  poems  on 
England  are  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Matthew  Arnold  ; 
on  Germany,  Heine  and  Longfellow  ;  on  Switzerland, 
Schiller  and  Byron  ;  on  Italy,  Shelley  and  Browning.  Andrew 
Lang^s  splendid  sonnet  on  ^^  The  Odyssey  ^'  opens  the  section 
on  Greece.  Two  other  fine  sonnets,  not  so  generally  known, 
are  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt  ^s  on  Gibraltar  and  Arthur  Hallam  's 
on  Edinburgh.     I  will  quote  the  latter. 

Even  thus,  methinks,  a  city  reared  should  be. 

Yea,  an  imperial  city,  that  might  hold 

Five  times  a  hundred  noble  towns  in  fee, 

And  either  with  their  might  of  Babel  old 

Or  the  rich  Roman  pomp  of  empery 

Might  stand  compare,  highest  in  arts  enrolled, 

Highest  in  arms  ;  brave  tenement  for  the  free. 

Who  never  crouch  to  thrones  or  sin  for  gold. 

Thus  should  her  towers  be  raised, — with  vicinage 

Of  clear  bold  hills,  that  curve  her  very  streets, 

As  if  to  vindicate,  'mid  choicest  seats 

Of  art,  abiding  nature's  majesty. 

And  the  broad  sea  beyond,  in  calm  or  rage 

Chainless  alike,  and  teaching  Liberty. 
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The  book  opens  and  closes  with  poems  by  A.  H.  Clough. 
Along  with  four  brother  poets,  he  sings  the  joys  of  the  voyage. 
Here  is  his  poem  on  the  return: 

Come  back,  come  back,  more  eager  than  the  breeze, 
The  flying  fancies  sweep  across  the  seas. 
And  lighter  far  than  ocean's  flying  foam, 
The  heart's  fond  message  hurries  to  its  home : 
Come  back,  come  back  I 

Come  back,  come  back  ! 

Back  flies  the  foam,  the  hoisted  flag  streams  back  ; 
The  long  smoke  waveis  on  the  homeward  track  ; 
Back  fly  with  winds  things  which  the  winds  obey. 
The  strong  ship  follows  its  appointed  way. 

My  fourth  volume  is  ^^  A  Little  Book  of  Scottish  Verse, ^' 
edited  by  T.  F.  Henderson,  author  of  a  standard  book  on 
Scottish  Vernacular  Literature  and  joint  editor,  with 
W.  E.  Henley,  of  the  Centenary  Burns.  It  is  a  dainty  little 
book,  six  inches  by  four,  and  weighing  barely  five  and  a 
quarter  ounces,  although  it  contains  some  three  hundred 
pages.  It  is  thus  an  excellent  travelling  companion.  Like 
'^  The  Open  Road,''  it  was  first  published  in  1899.  Besides 
anonymous  poems,  it  contains  representative  work  by  thirty- 
five  Scottish  poets,  ranging  over  about  five  and  a  half  centuries, 
from  1300  to  Lady  Nairne  and  Alexander  Cunningham,  who 
lived  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Dun- 
bar, the  greatest  of  the  old  Scots  ^^  makaris,''  is  very  well 
represented,  as  are  also  Robert  Henryson  and  Alexander 
Scott;  while  Robert  Fergusson,  Burns,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
are,  naturally,  most  prominent  among  the  moderns.  The 
language  of  the  ^^  makaris  ''  being,  to  most  present  day  readers, 
a  hindrance  to  the  full  appreciation  of  their  humour,  satiric 
power,  and  mastery  of  metre,  I  will  not  venture  on  a  quota- 
tion from  the  specimens  given  ;  but  the  following  short 
version  of  the  Yarrow  song,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  will,  in 
its  simple  pathos,  appeal  to  every  lover  of  poetry: 
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Willy's  rare,  and  Willy's  fair, 

And  Willy's  wondrous  bonny; 
And  Willy  heght  to  marry  me, 

Gin  e'er  he  married  ony. 

Yestreen  I  made  my  bed  fu'  braid, 

This  night  I'll  make  it  narrow; 
For  a'  the  live-lang  winter  night 

I  lie  twin'd  of  my  marrow. 

O  came  you  by  yon  water-side,  t 

Pou'd  you  the  rose  or  lily  ? 
Or  came  you  by  yon  meadow  green  ? 

Or  saw  you  my  sweet  Willy  ? 

She  sought  him  east,  she  sought  him  west, 

She  sought  him  braid  and  narrow; 
Syne  in  the  cleaving  of  a  craig 

She  found  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow. 

^^  The  Epitaph  of  Habbie  Samson,  Piper  of  Kilbarchan,''  by 
Sir  Robert  Semphill  of  Beltrees,  Renfrewshire  (seventeenth 
century),  is  interesting  both  as  a  picture  of  the  Hfe  of  the  time 
and  as  the  original  of  the  metre  adopted  by  Fergusson  and 
Burns,  and  through  them  and  others  specially  identified  with 
Scottish  vernacular  verse.  Two  versions  of  ^'  The  Flowers 
of  the  Forest ''  are  given,  by  Alison  Cockburn  and  Jane 
Elliot  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  them. 
The  former  is  the  better  known,  but  the  latter  is  much  more 
distinctly  Scottish  in  both  language  and  style.  Of  course 
the  collection  contains  many  well-known  favourites,  such  as 
^^  Auld  Robin  Gray  *'  (Lady  Anne  Barnard),  '^  The  Laird  o' 
Cockpen  ''  (Lady  Nairne),  ^^  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  "  (James 
Hogg),  ''  Jock  o'  Hazeldean  ''  (Sir  Walter  Scott),  and  ''  The 
Wee,  Wee  German  Lairdie  '^  (Alexander  Cunningham),  as 
well  as  the  choicest  IjtIcs  of  Burns  ;  but  some  less  familiar 
poems,  such  as  ''  The  Gaberlunzie  Man ''  and  ''  Maggie 
Lauder"  (both  anonymous),  '^  Tullochgorum '^  and  ^^  The 
Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit  Horn  "  (both  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner 
of  Longside,  Aberdeenshire),  '^  Braid  Claith  "  (Robert  Fer- 
gusson), and  ''  Come  under  my  Plaidie  "  (Hector  MacNeill), 
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are  equally  admirable  examples  of  Scottish  humour.     Here 
is  a  stanza  of  the  last-named  : 

My  father  aye  told  me,  my  mither  and  a', 

Ye'd  mak'  a  gude  husband  and  keep  me  aye  braw; 

It's  true  I  love  Johnnie,  he's  gude  and  he's  bonnie, 

But  waes  me!  ye  ken  he  has  naething  ava! 

I  hae  little  tocher;  you've  made  a  gude  offer; 

I'm  now  mair  than  twenty;  my  time  is  but  sma'! 

Sae  gie  me  your  plaidie,  I'll  creep  in  beside  ye, 

I  thought  ye'd  been  aulder  than  threescore  and  twa. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what  a  worker  in  any 
field  of  art  thinks  regarding  his  fellow-workers,  and  therefore 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  next  volume  on  my  list,  as  it 
was  compiled  by  the  fertile  young  English  poet  who  recently 
visited  Montreal  and  some  other  Canadian  cities.  The 
''Temple  of  Beauty,  '^  an  anthology  edited  by  Alfred  Noyes 
and  published  by  Andrew  Melrose,  appeared  in  1911.  It 
is  a  clearly  printed  and  simply  bound  volume  of  four  hun- 
dred pages.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Noyes  states  his  conception 
of  poetry  in  somewhat  similar  terms  to  those  used  in  his 
lecture  in  Montreal.  The  book,  he  tells  us,  ^^  contains  some 
of  the  greatest  lyrical  poetry  in  the  English  language,  arranged 
with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great  positive  values 
which  all  great  art  contains. ''  The  nine  divisions  are  thus 
entitled  :  In  the  Beginning,  —  The  Sweet  o^  the  Year, — 
The  Lover,  —  A  Little  Philosophy,  —  A  Joy  for  Ever, — 
Of  Such  as  These,  —  The  Book  of  Memory,  —  Stepping 
Westward,  —  The  Eternal  Spring.  Thirty-six  authors  are 
represented,  from  Chaucer  to  our  own  day.  The  poet^s 
preferences  are  interesting.  Tennyson  comes  first,  with 
eighteen  selections  ;  Wordsworth  second,  with  sixteen  ; 
while  Blake,  Shelley,  and  Browning  follow  with  eight  each. 
(It  may  be  mentioned  that  ^'  Pippa  Passes  ''  is  given  in  full.) 
Bums  and  Keats  are  represented  by  only  two  poems  each; 
and  Herrick,  Carew,  Dryden,  and  Gray  each  by  a  single  poem. 
Spenser,  Pope,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  and  Byron  are  not  re- 
presented at  all.     Four  poems  of  Matthew  Arnold  are  given, 
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four  of  Christina  Rossetti,  and  one  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  ;  but  there  is  nothing  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  William 
Morris,  or  Swinburne.  Three  American  poets,  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, and  Whitman,  are  represented  by  a  poem  each.  It 
is  specially  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  poet  editor's  own 
contemporaries  those  whom  he  admits  to  his  Temple  are 
Alice  Meynell  and  Francis  Thompson.  They  are  represented 
by  five  and  four  poems  respectively.  The  ^^  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse  *'  has  one  poem  by  Thompson  and  two  by 
Mrs.  Meynell.  The  Oxford  editor  has  chosen  '^  The  Poppy  '' 
from  Thompson's  ^' Poems  on  Children.''  Personally  I 
should  have  preferred  ^'  Daisy,"  though  both  are  beautiful. 
Mr.  Noyes's  selections  are  '^  An  Ode  after  Easter,"  from 
'^  From  the  Night  of  Forebeing  "  ;  a  powerful  sonnet  in  the 
Shakespearian  form  entitled  ''  Correlated  Greatness,"  with 
the  same  underlying  thought  as  ^^  Flower  in  the  Crannied 
Wall  "  ;  ''  The  Hound  of  Heaven,"  the  best-known  and  pro- 
bably the  greatest  of  Thompson's  poems  ;  and  the  melodious 
*'  New  Year's  Chimes."  The  first  three  are  given  in  the 
volume  of  '^  Selected  Poems  of  Francis  Thompson,"  pubhshed 
after  his  death  with  a  biographical  note  by  his  friend  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  Of  the  fourth,  which  does  not  appear  there,  I  will 
quote  the  opening  stanzas  : 

What  is  the  song  the  stars  sing  ? 
*  {And  a  million  songs  are  as  song  of  one.) 

This  is  the  song  the  stars  sing  : 
Sweeter  song^s  none. 

One  to  set,  and  many  to  sing, 

{And  a  million  songs  are  as  song  of  one,) 
One  to  stand,  and  many  to  cling, 
The  many  things,  and  the  one  Thing, 
The  one  that  runs  not,  the  many  that  run. 

The  ever  new  weaveth  the  ever  old, 

{And  a  million  songs  are  as  song  of  one,) 
Ever  telling  the  never  told  ; 
The  silver  saith,  and  the  said  is  gold, 
And  done  ever  the  never  done. 
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Of  Mrs.  MeynelPs  work  both  editors  give,  of  course, 
''The  Shepherdess/'  which,  Uke  other  anthologists,  they  entitle 
''The  Lady  of  the  Lambs."  The  Oxford  editor's  other  selec- 
tion is  the  fine  sonnet  "Renouncement";  while  Mr.  Noyes  has 
chosen  "  The  Young  Neophyte,"  "  San  Lorenzo's  Mother," 
and  the  following  beautiful  little  poem  entitled  "At  Night," 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Meynell  to  her  husband: 

Home,  home  from  the  horizon  far  and  clear, 

Hither  the  soft  wings  sweep  ; 
Flocks  of  the  memories  of  the  day  draw  near 

The  dovecote  doors  of  sleep. 

Oh,  which  are  they  that  come  through  sweetest  light 

Of  all  these  homing  birds  ? 
Which  with  the  straightest  and  the  swiftest  flight  ? 

Your  words  to  me,  your  words  ! 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Noyes  to  judge  his 
poetic  preferences  by  the  number  of  lines  he  accords  to  his 
chosen  poets.  The  book,  as  he  tells  us,  is  arranged  on  a 
definite  plan,  and  doubtless  the  contents  have  been  selected 
to  fit  into  this  plan.  Its  aim  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  see 
"the  harmonies  hidden  by  the  dust  of  daily  affairs,"  to  afford 
"an  irreducible  minimum  on  which  the  mind  can  still  find 
foot-hold,  through  its  darkest  and  most  disastrous  hours." 
It  is  intended  to  exemplify  and  prove  Matthew  Arnold's  thesis, 
quoted  at  the  opening  of  the  preface,  that  "in  poetry,  as  time 
goes  on,  our  race  will  find  an  ever  surer  and  surer  stay." 

"The  Little  Book  of  Modem  Verse"  is  the  sixth  book  on 
my  list.  It  is  an  attractive  little  volume  of  two  hundred  pages, 
published  in  October  last  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  with 
the  clear  print  and  simple  binding  usual  in  the  publications  of 
that  firm.  The  editor  is  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  and  the  sub- 
title informs  us  that  the  book  is  "A  Selection  from  the  Work  of 
Contemporaneous  American  Poets."  It  contains  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  poems  by  seventy  writers,  of  whom  twenty- 
three  are  women.  Two  Canadians  are  represented.  Bliss  Car- 
man and  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.     The  opening  poem  is  by  the 
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former,  as  well  as  three  others;  while  two  poems  are  from  Mr. 
Roberts 's  pen.  The  collection  on  the  whole  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  shows  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  alive  in  this  material 
continent  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Probably  the  three  finest 
poems  are  '^An  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation/'  by  William 
Vaughn  Moody,  the  longest  and  most  ambitious  in  the  col- 
lection; ^^Urier'  (in  memory  of  William  Vaughn  Moody),  by 
Percy  MacKaye;  and  ^'The  Quiet  Singer''  (Francis  Thomp- 
son), by  Charles  Hanson  Towle;  but  these  do  not  well  lend 
themselves  to  quotation.  Another  striking  poem  is  ^^Scum  o' 
the  Earth,"  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 

A  charming  little  poem  is  Richard  Burton's  '^Across  the 
Fields  to  Anne,"  which  must  recall  to  many  readers  the 
pleasant  field-path  from  Stratford  to  Shottery.  Here  are  the 
opening  stanzas : 

How  often  in  the  summer-tide, 

His  graver  business  set  aside, 

Has  stripling  Will,  the  thoughtful-eyed, 

As  to  the  pipe  of  Pan, 

Stepped  blithesomely  with  lover's  pride 

Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 

It  must  have  been  a  merry  mile. 
This  summer  stroll  by  hedge  and  stile, 
With  sweet  foreknowledge  all  the  while 
How  sure  the  pathway  ran 
To  dear  delights  of  kiss  and  smile, 
Across  the  fields  to  Anne. 

A  poem  in  quite  a  different  key  is  Richard  Hovey's 
"Comrades,"  as  witness  the  following: 

Comrades,  gird  your  swords  to-night, 
For  the  battle  is  with  dawn  ! 
Oh,  the  clash  of  shields  together, 
With  the  triumph  coming  on  ! 

Greet  the  foe 

And  lay  him  low, 
When  strong  men  fight  together  ! 
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Two  beautiful  little  lyrics  that  may  be  quoted  in  full  are 
'^Love's  Springtide/'  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and  "The 
House  and  the  Road/'  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  well- 
known  as  the  author  of  the  delightful  play  "The  Piper." 
Here  is  the  former: 

My  heart  was  winter-bound  until 

I  heard  you  sing  ; 
0  voice  of  Love,  hush  not,  but  fill 

My  life  with  Spring  ! 

My  hopes  were  homeless  thmgs  before 

I  saw  your  eyes  ; 
0  smile  of  Love,  close  not  the  door 

To  Paradise  ! 

My  dreams  were  bitter  once,  and  then 

I  found  them  bliss  ; 
O  lips  of  Love,  give  me  again 

Your  rose  to  kiss  ! 

Springtide  of  Love  !  The  secret  sweet 

Is  ours  alone  ; 
O  heart  of  love,  at  last  you  beat 

Against  my  own  ! 

And  this  is  Mrs.  Peabody  ^s  poem,  which  charmingly  voices  a 
familiar  thought: 

The  little  Road  says.  Go, 

The  little  House  says.  Stay  ; 
And  0,  it's  bonny  here  at  home, 

But  I  must  go  away. 

The  Uttle  Road,  like  me. 

Would  seek  and  turn  and  know; 
And  forth  I  must,  to  learn  the  things 

The  httle  Road  would  show. 

And  go  I  must,  my  dears. 

And  journey  while  I  may, 
Though  heart  be  sore  for  the  little  House 

That  had  no  word  but  Stay. 
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Maybe  no  other  way 

Your  child  could  ever  know 
Why  a  little  House  would  have  you  stay, 

When  the  little  Road  says,  Go. 

My  last  quotation  from  ^'The  Little  Book''  will  be  the  first 
and  last  stanzas  of  ^'Hora  Christi,''  by  Alice  Brown: 

Sweet  is  the  time  for  joyous  folk 

Of  gifts  and  minstrelsy  ; 
But  I,  O  lowly-hearted  One, 

Crave  but  Thy  company. 
On  lonesome  road,  beset  with  dread. 

My  questing  lies  afar. 
I  have  no  light,  save  in  the  east 

The  gleaming  of  Thy  star. 


Lord,  underneath  the  great  blue  sky 

My  heart  shall  paean  sing. 
The  gold  and  myrrh  of  meekest  love 

Mine  only  offering. 
BUss  of  Thy  birth  shall  quicken  me  ; 

And  for  Thy  pain  and  dole 
Tears  are  but  vain,  so  I  will  keep 

The  silence  of  the  soul. 

The  seventh  and  last  volume  on  my  select  list  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  is  the  ^'Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse,'' 
chosen  by  WiKred  Campbell  and  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  Toronto.  This  book,  strangely  enough  con- 
sidering the  press  that  issues  it,  is  undated,  but  appeared 
towards  the  close  of  last  year  .  Of  the  hundred  writers  of  verse 
represented  in  it  twenty  are  women.  The  editor  is 
generous  to  his  own  muse,  printing  twelve  of  her  productions, 
of  which  perhaps  the  best  is  that  entitled  '^A  Canadian  Gala- 
had," in  memory  of  Henry  Harper,  drowned  in  the  Ottawa 
River,  whose  statue  stands  in  front  of  the  Dominion  Houses  of 
Parliament.  One  is  somewhat  surprised  that  the  *^Poet  of  the 
Canadian  Lakes"  does  not  include  any  of  his  Lake  Lyrics, 
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and  more  surprised  to  see  included  the  last  scene  from  Mordred. 
Bliss  Carman  has  fourteen  poems  in  the  collection,  two  more 
than  the  editor,  though  they  do  not  occupy  so  many  pages. 
Archibald  Lampman  and  the  two  Scotts,  Frederick  and  Dun- 
can, are  represented  by  ten  poems  each,  and  Charles  Roberts 
by  nine.  The  Oxford  Book  supplements,  but  does  not  sup- 
plant, two  well-known  older  Canadian  anthologies,  '^  Songs  of 
the  Great  Dominion''  (1889),  edited  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Lighthall 
of  Montreal,  and  ^^A  Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse,''  (1900) 
edited  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Rand  of  Toronto,  both  themselves  writers 
of  verse  of  considerable  merit.  All  three  books  contain  John 
E.  Logan's  pathetic  ^'Indian  Squaw's  Lament,"  beginning '^  A 
blood-red  ring  hung  round  the  moon,"  and  Isabella  Valancey 
Crawford's  beautiful  little  lyric  ^'Love's  Land,"  which  is  not 
so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Oh,  Love  builds  on  the  azure  sea, 
And  Love  builds  on  the  golden  sand, 

And  Love  builds  on  the  rose-winged  cloud, 
And  sometimes  Love  builds  on  the  land. 

Oh,  if  Love  build  on  sparkling  sea, 
And  if  Love  build  on  golden  strand, 

And  if  Love  build  on  rosy  cloud, 
To  Love  these  are  the  solid  land. 

Oh,  Love  will  build  his  lily  walls, 

And  Love  his  pearly  roof  will  rear. 
On  cloud,  or  land,  or  mist,  or  sea — 

Love's  solid  land  is  everywhere  ! 

But  Dr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Service,  and  Miss  Pickthall  came 
too  late  for  inclusion  in  Mr.  Lighthall 's  book,  while  Dr.  Rand's 
contains  only  a  single  poem  by  the  first-named;  so  that  one  is 
grateful  for  a  volume  with  samples  of  the  work  of  writers  so 
popular  and  so  much  appreciated  in  their  respective  fields. 
Mr.  Campbell  has,  it  seems  to  me,  chosen  well  among  Dr. 
Drummond's  poems:  ^'The  Last  Portage,"  '^The  Wreck  of  the 
Julie  Plante,"  ^'The  Habitant,"  ^^ Johnnie  Courteau,"  ^'Little 
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Bateese/^  and  ^^  Little  Lac  Grenier"  are  all  favourites  with 
most  readers.  The  selection  from  Mr.  Service  is  not  so  happy : 
^'The  Law  of  the  Yukon''  could  hardly  have  been  omitted, 
but  the  three  other  poems  chosen  are  not  representative.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  choice  from  Miss  Pickthall  is  admirable. 
All  the  six  poems  chosen  are  beautiful  and  typical  of  the  young 
poet,  who  is  more  fortunate  than  her  predecessor  Miss  Craw- 
ford in  winning  the  appreciation  of  her  contemporaries.  I  will 
quote  her  ^^  Swallows,''  which  may  be  placed  along  with  ^^Love's 
Land,"  above  ^quoted,  as  the  high-water  mark  of  Canadian 
lyric  poetry. 

O  little  hearts,  beat  home,  beat  home, 

Here  is  no  place  to  rest  ; 
Night  darkens  on  the  falling  foam 

And  on  the  distant  west. 
O  little  wings,  beat  home,  beat  home. 
Love  may  no  longer  roam. 

0,  Love  has  touched  the  fields  of  wheat, 

And  Love  has  crowned  the  com, 
And  we  must  follow  Love's  white  feet 

Through  all  the  ways  of  mom. 
Through  all  the  silver  roads  of  air 
We  pass  and  have  no  care. 

The  silver  roads  of  Love  are  wide, 
O  winds  that  turn,  0  stars  that  guide! 
Sweet  are  the  ways  that  Love  has  trod 
Through  the  clear  skies  that  reach  to  God. 
But  in  the  cliff-grass  Love  builds  deep 
A  place  where  wandering  wings  may  sleep. 

The  volume  contains  also  five  poems  by  Miss  PauUne  Johnson, 
whose  recent  death  was  a  distinct  loss  to  Canadian  literature. 
''The  Song  my  Paddle  Sings"  and  ''Lullaby  of  the  Iroquois" 
are  both  melodious  and  attractive.  I  wiU  quote  the  striking 
verses  on  HaUfax  entitled  "Guard  of  the  Eastern  Gate:" 
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Halifax  sits  on  her  hills  by  the  sea 

In  the  might  of  her  pride, — 
Invincible,  terrible,  beautiful,  she 

With  a  sword  at  her  side. 

To  right  and  to  left  of  her,  battlements  rear 

And  fortresses  frown  ; 
While  she  sits  on  her  throne  without  favour  or  fear, 

With  her  cannon  as  crown. 

Coastguard  and  sentinel,  watch  of  the  weal 

Of  a  nation  she  keeps  ; 
But  her  hand  is  encased  in  a  gauntlet  of  steel. 

And  her  thunder  but  sleeps. 

These  seven  volumes  form  my  list  of  companionable 
anthologies.  There  are  doubtless  many  others,  known  or  un- 
known to  the  writer,  some  at  least  as  worthy  of  commendation 
as  some  of  those  mentioned.  But  no  lover  of  poetry  would 
regret  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  seven. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  regarding  one  or  two  other  col- 
lections in  larger  books  not  suitable  for  the  pocket.  A  few 
years  earlier  than  the  '^Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse *^  ap- 
peared a  smaller  but  choice  collection,  entitled  '^The  Flower 
of  the  Mind.'^  The  first  edition  was  pubhshed  by  Grant 
Richards  in  1897,  the  second  edition  in  1904.  Like  ''The 
Temple  of  Beauty,'^  ''The  Flower  of  the  Mind''  is  of  special 
interest  as  the  choice  of  a  poet,  viz.,  Alice  Meynell,  who  in  an 
introduction  states  the  canons  by  which  she  was  guided  in 
making  it.  The  arrangement,  as  in  the  Oxford  Book,  is 
chronological.  Apart  from  the  opening  poem,  a  thirteenth 
century  carol,  the  collection  extends  from  Raleigh  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  but  includes  no  poet 
hving  later  than  Landor,  who  died  in  1864.  Sixty-one  poets 
are  represented,  in  addition  to  ballads  and  a  little  other  anony- 
mous work.  Shakespeare  stands  first  with  twenty-five  selec- 
tions, eighteen  sonnets  and  seven  songs;  then  come  Words- 
worth with  twenty-one,  Shelley  with  eighteen,  and  Herrick 
with  thirteen;  but  Milton  and  Crashaw  occupy  most  pages. 
Keats  is  represented  by  ten  poems,  including,  of  course,  "La 
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Belle  Dame  sans  Merci^'  and  his  jBve  great  odes,  and  also  four 
sonnets.  One  is  surprised  that  Wordsworth's  ''Ode  to  Duty'' 
does  not  appear,  nor  Shelley's  ''The  Cloud,"  though  the  latter 
is  also  rejected  by  the  Oxford  editor;  but  the  most  striking 
omission  is  Gray's  "Elegy."  Mrs.  Meynell  reahzes  this,  and 
in  her  introduction  endeavours  to  justify  it.  As  one  acquaint- 
ed with  Mrs.  Meynell 's  own  work  would  expect,  in  addition 
to  Crashaw,  Herbert  and  Vaughan  are  specially  well  represent- 
ed, having  eight  and  seven  poems  respectively,  as  compared 
with  six  and  four  in  the  Oxford  Book.  As  in  the  Oxford  Book, 
Thomas  Campion,  the  Elizabethan,  who  has  at  length  come  to 
his  own,  has  considerable  space  allotted  him.  Four  names 
appear  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Oxford  Book,  viz.,  Richard 
Barnefield,  a  contemporary  of  Ben  Jonson;  Sir  Francis 
Kynaston  and  Nathaniel  Field,  contemporaries  of  Carew  and 
Herrick,  and,  apparently,  writers  of  somewhat  similar  type; 
and  Charles  Best,  a  contemporary  of  Milton.  I  will  quote 
three  stanzas  of  Kynaston's  poem  entitled  "To  Cynthia,  on 
Concealment  of  her  Beauty:" 

Do  not  conceal  those  radiant  eyes, 
The  starlight  of  serenest  skies; 
Lest,  wanting  of  their  heavenly  light, 
They  turn  to  chaos*  endless  night. 

Do  not  conceal  those  tresses  fair, 
The  silken  snares  of  thy  curled  hair; 
Lest,  finding  neither  gold  nor  ore, 
The  curious  silkworm  work  no  more. 

Do  not  conceal  those  breasts  of  thine, 
More  snow-white  than  the  Appenine; 
Lest,  if  there  be  like  cold  and  frost, 
The  lily  be  for  ever  lost. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Victorian  poets  are  treated 
by  the  Oxford  anthologist.  We  find  that  Tennyson  is  re- 
presented by  eleven  selections  (none  later  than  "  Maud," 
1855),  Browning  by  sixteen  (none  later  than  the  Dramatic 
Romances,  1845),  Mrs.  Browning  by  ten,  Matthew  Arnold 
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and  Swinburne  by  eight  each,  Edward  Fitzgerald  by  two,  D. 
G.  Rossetti  by  one  ('^  The  Blessed  Damozel ''),  Christina 
Rossetti  by  eleven,  WiUiam  Morris  by  three,  George  Meredith 
and  Coventry  Patmore  by  five  each,  Sydney  Dobell,  T.  E. 
Brown,  and  James  Thomson  {"B.  V.'O  by  four  each,  Charles 
Kingsley  and  Alexander  Smith  by  two  each,  and  A.  H.  Clough 
by  one  C'  Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth  ^')-  Coming 
to  later  and  contemporary  writers,  we  find  that  the  Oxford 
Book  contains  nine  poems  by  the  present  laureate  ;  eight  by 
Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  ;  three  each  by  Austin  Dobson,  W.  E. 
Henley,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  William  Watson,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  W.  B.  Yeats  ;  two  each  by  John  Davidson,  H.  C.  Beech- 
ing,  and  Laurence  Binyon  ;  and  one  each  by  Andrew  Lang 
(the  sonnet  on  ''  The  Odyssey  ")?  Edmund  Gosse,  and  Henry 
Newbolt  {'^  He  fell  among  Thieves  '0-  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  collection  includes  one  poem  by  Francis 
Thompson  and  two  by  Mrs.  Meynell.  It  also  includes  a 
poem  each  by  Frances  Bannerman,  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson, 
DoraSigerson  (Mrs  Shorter),  and  Margaret  L.  Woods.  John 
Henry  Newman,  Robert  Buchanan,  Jean  Ingelow,  Alfred 
Austin,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Oscar  Wilde,  Sir  Lewis  Morris, 
and  Stephen  Phillips  are  not  represented.  Mr.  Noyes  was 
born  too  late  for  inclusion.  Six  American  poets — Longfellow, 
Poe,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Bret  Harte — 
are  represented  by  twelve  poems  in  all.  The  names  of 
Bryant,  Lowell,  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  do  not  appear.  Two 
Canadians,  Bliss  Carman  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  are  re- 
presented by  a  poem  each.  The  contribution  of  the  latter  is 
the  following  fine  sonnet,  entitled  ^^  Reunited^': 

When  you  and  I  have  play'd  the  little  hour, 

Have  seen  the  tall  subaltern  Life  to  Death 

Yield  up  his  sword  ;  and,  smiling,  draw  the  breath, 

The  first  long  breath  of  freedom  ;  when  the  flower 

Of  Recompense  hath  flutter'd  to  our  feet, 

As  to  an  actor's  ;  and,  the  curtain  down, 

We  turn  to  face  each  other  all  alone — 
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Alone,  we  two,  who  never  yet  did  meet. 

Alone,  and  absolute,  and  free  :  O  then, 

O  then,  most  dear,  how  shall  be  told  the  tale  ? 

Clasp'd  hands,  press'd  lips,  and  so  clasp'd  hands  again 

No  words.     But  as  the  proud  wind  fills  the  sail. 

My  love  to  yours  shall  reach,  then  one  deep  moan 

Of  joy,  and  then  our  infinite  Alone. 

The  '^  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  ^'  covers  six  centuries 
and  contains  883  poems.  These  represent  269  poets,  or  per- 
haps about  300,  for  no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  of  the  poems  are 
anonymous.  The  ^^  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse/'  which 
is  only  sixty  pages  shorter,  contains  779  poems  by  273 
writers,  including  one  anonymous.  As  it  covers  little  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  (1835-1912),  beginning  with  W.  S. 
Landor  and  ending  with  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  its  contents 
obviously  cannot  reach  the  uniformly  high  standard  of  the 
earlier  book;  but  they  show,  as  the  editor  points  out  in  his 
preface,  not  only  the  mass  of  poetry  written  during  these 
latter  years,  but  the  amount  of  it  that  is  excellent,  and  the 
height  of  some  of  that  excellence.  The  greater  poets  of  the 
Victorian  age — Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  William  Morris — are  all  well  re- 
presented, as  are  also  the  two  Rossettis,  William  Barnes,  James 
Thomson,  and  Coventry  Patmore  ;  while  typical  specimens 
are  given  of  the  poetry  of  Meredith,  George  MacDonald. 
Robert  Buchanan,  Alfred  Austin,  and  Lewis  Morris.  There 
are  five  poems  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  by  John  Davidson,  and 
four  by  Francis  Thompson,  including  ^^  Daisy,''  but  not, 
strange  to  say,  '^  The  Hound  of  Heaven."  Among  hving 
poets,  W.  B.  Yeats  is  represented  by  nine  poems,  Robert 
Bridges  by  eight,  Austin  Dobson  and  Rudyard  Kipling  each 
by  six;  William  Watson,  H.  C.  Beeching,  Laurence  Binyon, 
and  Alfred  Noyes  by  five  each;  Alice  Meynell,  Henry  Newbolt, 
Arthur  Symons,  and  A.  C.  Benson  by  four  each;  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  Margaret  L.  Woods,  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter, 
and  John  Masefield  by  three  each.     Oscar  Wilde  and  Stephen 
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Phillips  are  each  represented  by  a  single  poem.  Some  of 
these  poems  appeared  in  the  earlier  volume;  but  most,  natur- 
ally, are  fresh  to  this  one,  and  give  an  excellent  idea  of  latter- 
day  poetry.  It  is  interesting  to  note  among  the  authors  re- 
presented several  names  better  known  in  other  fields.  Thus 
prose  literature,  apart  from  names  already  mentioned,  is 
represented  by  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  J.  A.  Symonds, 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  and  Thomas  Hardy  ;  art,  by  W.  Bell  Scott, 
Thomas  Woolner,  and  Walter  Crane  ;  statesmanship,  by  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  the  Marquess  of  Crewe  ;  administra- 
tion and  diplomacy,  by  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
and  Sir  Rennell  Rodd.  The  editor  himself  contributes  three 
poems  ;  while  one  is  from  the  pen  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
field,  the  editor  of  "  The  Golden  Treasury.'' 

Of  special  interest  is  the  representation  accorded  to 
American  and  colonial  writers.  Fifteen  American  poets  are 
included,  with  a  total  of  forty-three  poems,  those  thus  honour- 
ed being  Whittier  with  eight  poems,  Longfellow  with  seven, 
Poe  with  six,  Emerson  with  five,  Whitman  with  three; 
Bryant,  O.  W.  Holmes,  J.  R.  Lowell,  and  H.  D.  Thoreau  with 
two  each;  and  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Bret  Harte,  W.  D.  Howells, 
N.  P.  Willis,  George  Santayana,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  with 
one  each,  that  of  the  last-named  being  the  well-known  '^  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  American  Republic,''  beginning  ^'  Mine  eyes 
have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord."  By  far  the 
greatest  of  these  poems  is  Whitman's  ^^  Out  of  the  cradle 
endlessly  rocking,"  which  the  anthologist  entitles  '^  The 
Brown  Bird."  Canada  is  represented  by  three  poets  and  six 
poems  :  Bliss  Carman  contributes  ''  Why,"  by  which  he  is 
represented  in  the  '^  Oxford  Book  of  Enghsh  Verse,"  *'  The 
Joys  of  the  Road,"  and  two  other  poems  ;  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
as  in  the  earlier  book,  the  sonnet  ^'  Reunited,"  quoted  above  ; 
and  Edward  William  Thomson,  a  poem  of  profound  thought, 
entitled  '^  Aspiration,"  which  is  reminiscent  of  Emerson. 
Australia  is  also  represented  by  three  poets  and  six  poems, 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  contributing  three  poems,  including 
''  The  Sick  Stockrider,"  H.  C.  Kendall  two,  and  Douglas 
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Sladen  one  ;  while  New  Zealand's  contribution  consists  of 
two  poems  by  AKred  Domett,  Browning's  '^  Waring.''  There 
is  no  representative  of  the  singers  of  South  Africa. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  volume  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  I  select  first  Lord  Beaconsfield's  sonnet  on  Wellington, 
which  is  not  generally  known. 

Not  only  that  thy  puissant  arm  could  bind 

The  tyrant  of  the  world,  and,  conquering  Fate, 

Enfranchise  Europe,  do  I  deem  thee  great  ; 
But  that  in  all  thy  actions  I  do  find 
Exact  propriety  ;  no  gusts  of  mind 

Fitful  and  wild,  but  that  continuous  state 

Of  order' d  impulse  mariners  await 
In  some  benignant  and  enriching  wind, 

The  breath  ordain'd  of  Nature.     Thy  calm  mien 
Recalls  old  Rome  as  much  as  thy  high  deed  ; 

Duty  thine  only  idol,  and  serene 
When  all  are  troubled  ;  in  the  utmost  need 

Prescient  ;  thy  country's  servant  ever  seen, 
Yet  sovereign  of  thyself,  whate'er  may  speed. 

Two  other  notable  sonnets  among  those  that  are  less  well- 
known  are  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn's  ^'  Bedtime,"  which  is  worthy 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton's  ^^  What  the 
Sonnet  is,"  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  Words- 
worth's ^'Sonnet  on  the  Sonnet." 

My  second  quotation  is  from  George  Meredith,  who, 
besides  his  fine  ^'  Love  in  the  Valley"  and  three  other  poems, 
contributes  the  following  beautiful  "  Dirge  in  Woods," 
which  must  have  been  inspired  by  Goethe's  ^^Wandrers 
NachtUed": 

A  wind  sways  the  pines, 

And  below 
Not  a  breath  of  wild  air  ; 
Still  as  the  mosses  that  glow 
On  the  flooring  and  over  the  lines 

Of  the  roots  here  and  there.  

The  pine-tree  drops  its  dead  ; 
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They  are  quiet,  as  under  the  sea. 

Overhead,  overhead 

Rushes  life  in  a  race, 

As  the  clouds  the  clouds  chase  ; 

And  we  go. 
And  we  drop  like  the  fruits  of  the  tree, 

Even  we, 

Even  so. 

From  the  contributions  by  the  present  poet-laureate  I 
will  quote  this  fine  love  lyric  : 

Awake,  my  heart,  to  be  loved,  awake,  awake  ! 
The  darkness  silvers  away,  the  morn  doth  break, 
It  leaps  in  the  sky  ;  unrisen  lustres  slake 
The  o'ertaken  moon.     Awake,  O  heart,  awake  1 

She  too  that  loveth  awaketh  and  hopes  for  thee  ; 
Her  eyes  already  have  sped  the  shades  that  flee. 
Already  they  watch  the  path  thy  feet  shall  take  : 
Awake,  O  heart,  to  be  loved,  awake,  awake  ! 

And  if  thou  tarry  from  her, — if  this  could  be, — 
She  Cometh  herself,  O  heart,  to  be  loved,  to  thee  ; 
For  thee  v/ould  unsham^d  herself  forsake  : 
Awake  to  be  loved,  my  heart,  awake,  awake  ! 

Awake,  the  land  is  scattered  with  light,  and  see, 
Uncanopied  sleep  is  flying  from  field  and  tree  ; 
And  blossoming  boughs  of  April  in  laughter  shake  : 
Awake,  O  heart,  to  be  loved,  awake,  awake  ! 

Lo  all  things  wake  and  tarry  and  look  for  thee  : 
She  looketh  and  saith,  "  O  sun,  now  bring  him  to  me. 
Come  more  adored,  0  adored,  for  his  coming's  sake, 
And  awake  my  heart  to  be  loved  :  awake,  awake  !  " 

A  striking  little  poem  is  one  in  dialect  entitled  '^ Man's 
Days/'  the  contribution  of  Eden  Philpotts  the  novelist: 

A  sudden  wakin',  a  sudden  weepin', 

A  U'l  suckin',  a  U'l  sleepin'; 

A  cheel's  full  joys  an'  a  cheel's  short  sorrows, 

Wi'  a  power  o'  faith  in  gert  to-morrows. 
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Young  blood  red-hot  an'  the  love  of  a  maid, 

One  glorious  day  as'U  never  fade  ; 

Some  shadows,  some  sunshine,  some  triumphs,  some  tears, 

And  a  gatherin'  weight  o'  the  flying  years. 

Then  old  men  talk  o'  the  days  behind  'e. 
Your  darter's  youngest  darter  to  mind  'e; 
A  li'l  dreamin',  a  U'l  dyin'  : 
A  li'l  lew  comer  o'  airth  to  lie  in. 

William  H.  Davies,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our 
younger  poets,  expresses  charmingly  what  many  feel  in  his 
poems  entitled  ^^ Truly  Great, '^  ^^Money,^^  ^^n  May,''  and 
'^  Leisure/'     I  will  quote  the  last-named. 

What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care. 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare  ? — 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows  : 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass. 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass  : 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight. 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  skies  at  night  : 

No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance. 
And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance  : 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began  ? 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

A  forcible  protest  against  the  industrial  materialism  of  the 
age,  in  spirit  kindred  to  that  just  quoted,  is  Gordon  Bottom- 
ley's  ^^To  Iron-Founders  and  Others."  Here  are  two  typical 
stanzas: 

Your  worship  is  your  furnaces. 

Which,  like  old  idols,  lost  obscenes. 

Have  molten  bowls  ;  your  vision  is 
Machines  for  making  more  machines. 
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O,  you  are  busied  in  the  night, 

Preparing  destinies  of  dust  ; 
Iron  misused  must  turn  to  blight 

And  dwindle  to  a  tetter'd  crust. 

But  the  muse  of  quotation  has  the  subtlest  of  spells,  and 
if  I  follow  her  any  farther  I  shall  be  taken  in  the  toils.  So  my 
final  oblation  must  be  a  few  stanzas  from  one  of  the  last  poems 
in  the  book,  the  extremely  fine  contribution  of  John  Drink- 
water,  another  very  promising  younger  poet.  It  is  entitled  ''A 
Prayer,"  and  is  rather  too  long  to  be  given  in  full. 

Lord,  not  for  light  in  darkness  do  we  pray, 
Not  that  the  veil  be  lifted  from  our  eyes, 
Nor  that  the  slow  ascension  of  our  day 
Be  otherwise. 

Not  for  a  clearer  vision  of  the  things 
Whereof  the  fashioning  shall  make  us  great. 
Not  for  remission  of  the  peril  and  stings 
Of  time  and  fate. 

Not  these,  O  Lord.    We  would  not  break  the  bars 
Thy  wisdom  sets  above  us  ;  we  shall  climb 
Unfetter'd  to  the  secrets  of  the  stars 
In  Thy  good  time. 


Grant  us  the  will  to  fashion  as  we  feel, 
Grant  us  the  strength  to  labour  as  we  know, 
Grant  us  the  purpose,  ribb'd  and  edged  with  steel, 
To  strike  the  blow. 

Knowledge  we  ask  not — knowledge  Thou  hast  lent, 
But,  Lord,  the  will — there  lies  our  bitter  need  ; 
Give  us  to  build  above  the  deep  intent 
The  deed,  the  deed. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  compare  anthologies  in  so  far  as 
they  cover  the  same  ground:  a  comparison  of  '^The  Golden 
Treasury,'^  '^  The  Oxford  Book,"  and  ^'The  Flower  of  the  Mind^' 
with  respect  to  the  poems  included  or  rejected  is  a  stimulating 
exercise  in  literary  criticism. 
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Another  book  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  it  is  an 
anthology  in  a  very  hmited  sense,  viz.,  the  volume  entitled 
''Georgian  Poetry,  1911-1912/'  and  published  at  the  Poe- 
try Bookshop,  London.  This  book,  drawn  entirely  from 
the  publications  of  two  years,  was  issued  in  December,  1912, 
and  in  six  months  passed  through  as  many  editions.  Seven- 
teen poets  are  represented  in  it.  Most  of  them  were  probably 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  readers;  but  among  them  are  the 
names  of  G.  K.  Chesterton,  John  Masefield,  T.  Sturge  Moore, 
and  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing 
about  the  book  is  its  dedication  to  Robert  Bridges,  at  the  time 
not  poet-laureate,  but  just  a  simple  craftsman  like  his  fellows, 
yet  evidently  recognized  by  the  younger  generation  of  poets  as 
their  leader.  The  contents  are  more  notable  as  promise  than 
as  performance.  Perhaps  the  strongest  poem  in  the  book — 
also  all  but  the  longest — is  the  opening  one,  ''The  Sale  of 
Saint  Thomas,"  by  Lascelles  Abercrombie;  but  it  is  in  blank 
verse  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  quotation.  Another  fine  poem 
is  "The  Fires  of  God/'  by  John  Drink  water,  a  sample  of  whose 
work  has  already  been  given.  "The  Cuckoo  Wood,"  by  E.  B. 
Sargant,  is  a  good  piece  of  descriptive  verse.  Here  are  a  few 
typical  lines: 

Magic  paths  there  are  that  cross  ; 

Some  beset  with  jewelled  moss 

And  boughs  all  bare  ;  where  others  run, 

Bluebells  bathe  in  mist  and  sun 

Past  a  clearing  filled  with  clumps 

Of  prunrose  round  the  nutwood  stumps  ; 

All  as  gay  as  gay  can  be, 

And  bordered  with  dog-mercury, 

The  wizard  flower,  the  wizard  green, 

Like  a  Persian  carpet  seen. 

Brown,  dead  bracken  lies  between, 

And  wrinkled  leaves,  whence  fronds  of  fern 

Still  untwist  and  upward  turn. 

Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !    No  man  could 

Issue  from  this  wizard  wood, 

Half  of  green  and  half  of  brown, 

Unless  he  laid  his  senses  down. 
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The  following  are  the  opening  lines  of    ^^  Child  of  the 
Dawn/' by  Harold  Monro,  proprietor  of  the  Poetry  Bookshop: 

0  gentle  vision  in  the  dawn  : 

My  spirit  over  faint  cool  water  glides, 

Child  of  the  day, 

To  thee  ; 

And  thou  art  drawn 

By  kindred  impulse  over  silver  tides 

The  dreamy  way 

To  me. 

1  need  thy  hands,  O  gentle  wonder-child, 
For  they  are  moulded  unto  all  repose  ; 
Thy  lips  are  frail, 

And  thou  art  cooler  than  an  April  rose  ; 
White  are  thy  words  and  mild  : 
Child  of  the  morning,  hail  ! 

John  Masefield's  contribution  to  the  book  is  entitled  ''Bio- 
graphy;'' while  G.  K.  Chesterton's  is  the  Song  of  EK,  from 
the  ''BaUad  of  the  White  Horse."  WilUam  H.  Davies, 
already  quoted,  contributes  four  of  his  ''Songs  of  Joy,"  one  of 
which  appears  in  the  Oxford  Book;  and  Walter  de  la  Mare  has 
four  selections  from  "The  Listeners." 

Among  the  seventeen  contributors  to  "Georgian  Poetry," 
twelve  of  whom  are  represented  in  the  "Oxford  Book  of  Vic- 
torian Verse,"  there  is  no  woman;  and  women  are  not  so  promi- 
nent in  the  poetic  movement  in  England  to-day  as  in  either 
Ireland  or  America.  They  seem  to  prefer  a  less  ideal  outlet, 
but  a  few  are  faithful  to  the  muse,  and  three  stanzas  may  be 
quoted  here  from  a  striking  love  poem  by  Alice  Furlong 
entitled  "My  Share  of  the  World,"  which  appears  in  the 
Oxford  Book: 

I  would  part  with  wealth  and  ease, 
I  would  go  beyond  the  seas, 

For  my  share  of  the  world  ! 
I  would  leave  my  hearth  and  home 
If  he  only  whisper' d  "  Come  !  " 


/ 

/ 
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Houseless  under  sun  and  dew, 
I  would  beg  my  bread  with  you, 

O  my  share  of  the  world  ! 
Houseless  in  the  snow  and  storm, 
Your  heart's  love  would  keep  me  warm. 

I  would  pray  and  I  would  crave 
To  be  with  you  in  the  grave, 

O  my  share  of  the  world  ! 
I  would  go  through  fire  and  flood, 
I  would  give  up  all  but  God 

For  my  share  of  the  world  ! 

Two  recent  anthologies,  both  doubtless  due  to  the  success 
of  '^ Georgian  Poetry,^'  are  '^Oxford  Poetry,  1910-1913,'' 
prefaced  by  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  and  '^Cambridge  Poets, 
1900-1913,''  edited  by  M.  Tillyard  and  introduced  by  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch;  but  these  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 
I  will,  however,  quote  in  conclusion  a  few  lines  by  Lord  Dun- 
sany  prefixed  to  the  Georgian  volume:  ^^What  is  it  to  be  a 
poet?  It  is  to  see  at  a  glance  the  glory  of  the  world,  to  see 
beauty  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations,  to  feel  ugliness  like 
a  pain,  to  resent  the  wrongs  of  others  as  bitterly  as  one's  own, 
to  know  mankind  as  others  know  single  men,  to  know  Nature 
as  botanists  know  a  flower,  to  be  thought  a  fool,  to  hear  at 
moments  the  clear  voice  of  God."  This  is  a  high  claim  to 
make  in  a  commercial  and  material  age;  but  it  is  not  too  high; 
and  this  paper  has  not  been  written  in  vain  if  it  helps  any 
reader  to  realize  its  justice  and  tends  to  stimulate  appreciation 
of  poets  and  their  work. 

A.  Watson  Bain 


THE  LATE  POPE 

T^HE  exalted  position  held  by  the  supreme  pastor  of 
Catholic  Christendom  is  one  which  surrounds  his  per- 
sonality with  an  interest  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  attach 
to  any  other  man  of  note.  To  the  members  of  his  own  commun- 
ion he  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  an  interesting  person; 
to  them  he  is  sacred  before  the  world,  and  is  held  in  veneration 
not  only  because  he  occupies  a  very  sacred  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  in  the  discharge 
of  such  a  trust  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are 
brought  into  requisition.  Also  the  citizen  at  large  is  not 
without  a  goodly  element  of  interest  in  the  personality  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff.  Hundreds  of  travellers  of  almost  every 
religious  denomination,  or  of  no  religion  whatever,  wend  their 
way  to  the  Eternal  City  during  the  visiting  season,  and  will 
not  consider  their  visit  to  have  been  complete  unless  they 
have  seen  the  Holy  Father. 

The  death  of  any  pontiff  is  generally  the  occasion  of 
varied  comment  on  the  part  of  the  religious  and  secular 
press.  The  late  Pope  Pius  X  has  gone  before  his  Maker  to 
give  an  account  of  his  world-wide  stewardship.  We  are  still 
at  too  close  a  range  to  the  events  of  his  life  to  be  able  to  give 
a  just  estimate  of  their  far  reaching  importance  or  to  take  a 
properly  shaded  perspective  of  their  true  value.  This  must 
be  left  to  the  future  historian,  though  the  writer  ventures 
the  assertion  that,  when  these  events  are  properly  summed  up 
with  their  relative  causes  and  effects,  history's  verdict  will 
not  hesitate  in  placing  the  late  Pontiff  on  the  list  of  great 
men.  About  his  personal  character  there  seems  to  be  one 
opinion  among  nations  and  peoples,  and  that  opinion,  as 
universally  expressed  by  all  those  who  have  written  with  any 
knowledge  of  their  subject,  is  that  for  simple  uprightness  of 
character  and  fidehty  to  conscientious  duty,  for  amiability 
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of  soul  and  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  Pius  X  was  easily  a 
prince  among  the  people  of  his  day  and  generation. 

His  interesting  life  also  furnishes  a  splendid  example  of  how 
one  can  attain  to  honour  and  advancement,  and  at  the  same  time 
follow  the  strict  observance  of  the  line  of  conduct  laid  down  by 
the  divine  Master.  Giuseppe  Sarto,  who  in  our  language 
would  pass  as  Joseph  Taylor,  was  born  poor,  and  passed  his 
earlier  years  without  any  worldly  advantage.  This,  of  course, 
is  nothing  new  or  extraordinary.  A  goodly  proportion  of 
successful  men  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  learned 
professions  were  born  under  similar  circumstances.  The  expe- 
rience of  Sartors  earlier  years,  however,  were  such  as  too  often 
lead  to  discouragement  in  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  humanity,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  only  the 
exceptional  few  who  succeed  in  effectively  overcoming  the 
handicap  incident  to  youthful  indigence.  Through  it  all  the 
young  boy  persevered  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  never 
flinching  even  when  the  hand  of  adversity  was  most  heavily 
laid  upon  him,  maintaining  his  courage  in  the  midst  of  what 
ordinarily  is  deemed  most  discouraging,  the  loss  of  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family.  Similarly  situated  many  a  young  man 
of  otherwise  promising  parts  has  had  his  temper  soured  in 
this  struggle  against  adversity,  or  had  his  best  energies 
blunted,  and  only  too  often  has  met  with  the  usual  fall  by 
the  wayside. 

Sarto's  experience  was  turned  to  better  account.  On  a 
mind  more  than  ordinarily  talented,  and  naturally  broad  and 
receptive,  there  was  impressed  from  the  beginning  a  proper 
conception  of  the  needs  of  humanity,  especially  in  the  common 
walks  of  Hfe,  and  it  was  the  logical  application  of  this  know- 
ledge that,  throughout  his  hfe,  made  him  the  poor  man's  most 
sympathetic  friend.  It  was  this  prominent  feature  of  his 
character  that  never  failed  to  count  high  in  the  estimation 
of  those  of  his  own  communion  as  well  as  of  the  world  at 
large.  While  his  august  oflBice  logically  appealed  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  Catholic  world,  there  was  brought  about  a  still  further 
claim  to  devotion  and  respect  by  reason  of  that  singularly 
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loveable  personality  which  endeared  him  to  all  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  have  had  personal  communication  with  him.  This 
amiability  of  character  was  so  interwoven  with  his  whole 
demeanour  that  one  could  not  help  liking  the  man;  and  thus, 
as  he  became  better  known,  it  endeared  him  more  and  more 
to  the  faithful  and  the  world  at  large,  and  caused  him  to  be 
revered  in  a  measure  even  beyond  the  affectionate  regard  in 
which  his  immediate  predecessors  were  held.  Together  with 
this  there  was  in  his  mien  that  evident  realization  of  the 
supernatural  which  is  found  coexistent  with  sincere  religious 
faith,  all  of  which  contributed  to  place  him  on  a  plane  that 
could  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  one  of  genuine  sanc- 
tity. And  thus  was  he  well  reputed  to  be  the  man  of  God  he 
was,  who  in  the  light  of  religion  fully  appreciated  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  his  exalted  office,  and  discharged  its 
duties  with  the  unfailing  spirit  of  apostolic  honesty. 

This  was  indeed  no  easy  task,  and  any  effective  attempt 
at  its  accomplishment  required  the  full  strength  of  human 
character  and  the  highest  ideals  of  rehgious  righteousness. 
It  can  be  said  with  the  strongest  evidence  of  truth  that  such 
ideals  were  ever  before  the  mind  of  the  late  Pontiff  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  it  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
appealed  so  strongly  to  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  gained 
for  him  the  sincere  regard  and  veneration  of  the  world.  Critics, 
of  course,  he  had,  nor  was  he  without  enemies  who  would 
gladly  extinguish  the  hghts  of  heaven  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting into  effect  the  selfish  schemes  of  godless  statecraft;  but 
while  such  efforts  brought  forth  their  full  quota  of  unveiled 
persecution,  they  utterly  failed  to  cause  this  upright  man  to 
swerve  in  the  slightest  from  his  well  understood  path  of  duty. 
Not  to  physical  force  would  he  appeal,  even  if  he  could,  but 
to  the  sense  of  righteousness  which  he  felt  must  in  the  end 
prevail.  Nor  again  would  he  have  recourse  to  the  mysterious 
ways  of  learned  diplomacy.  By  temperament  he  was  a  plain, 
honest  man  who  always  made  it  a  point  to  deal  plainly  and 
openly  with  the  problems  of  the  world,  for  he  had  confidence 
that  in  the  end  whatever  is  right  must  sooner  or  later  be 
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vindicated.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  His  ideals  gained  force  and 
prestige  even  in  the  face  of  vicious  denunciation  and  open 
persecution,  and  in  the  end  were  freely  admitted  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  only  course  consistent  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  dictates  of  religion.  His  victories  were  not  the  victories 
of  arms,  but  the  triumph  of  faith  over  the  scepticism  and 
selfishness  of  the  world, — a  triumph  not  won  by  the  changing 
resourcefulness  of  diplomatic  strategy,  but  by  the  saintly 
candour  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  against  which  the  subtlety 
of  religious  scepticism  and  the  more  open  violence  of  persecu- 
tion would  in  vain  measure  their  forces.  In  all  these  trials 
the  conspicuous  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  saintly  character 
of  the  Pontiff  were  never  successfully  impugned,  and  as  the 
years  went  by  his  clear  vision  of  events,  his  well  balanced 
judgement,  and  his  burning  desire  to  be  faithful,  to  the  rights 
of  humanity  commended  themselves  more  strongly,  and  en- 
deared him  more  and  more,  so  that  in  the  end  very  many 
non-CathoUcs  as  well  as  the  members  of  his  own  communion 
were  wont  to  give  him  the  kindly  appellation  of '^  the  people's 
Pope.'' 

Pope  Pius  X  was  a  total  stranger  to  all  that  savours  of 
personal  ambition.  The  successive  stages  of  his  advance- 
ment in  the  Church  were  due  not  to  any  desire  on  his  patt, 
but  to  an  observant  and  just  recognition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  appreciated  his  sterhng  character  and  proved  ability 
much  more  highly  than  it  ever  dawned  upon  himself  to  think  of. 
The  sayings  of  St.  Augustine,  that  ^4n  order  to  be  truly  great, 
one  must  begin  by  being  very  little,"  can  be  aptly  quoted  in 
the  case  of  Pius,  for  not  only  in  worldly  circumstances  did  this 
condition  apply  to  him,  but  even  more  pointedly  so  in  view 
of  his  deep  sense  of  Christian  humility.  He  learned  thoroughly 
the  lesson  how  to  govern  himself  before  undertaking  the 
government  of  others,  and  it  was  the  strict  discipline  he 
exercised  over  himself  that  in  great  measure  helped  to  make 
him  the  success  he  was  in  the  world-wide  administration  of 
the  Church. 
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The  simplicity  of  his  life  and  the  frugality  of  his  table 
have  been  frequently  commented  upon  by  the  press  of  Europe 
and  America.  This  side  of  his  life  furnishes  us  with  a  very  good 
insight  into  that  edifying  singleness  of  noble  purpose  which 
marked  his  long  and  useful  career.  Surrounded  though  he 
was  by  the  outward  splendours  of  his  exalted  position,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  the  kindly  parish  priest  he  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  through  his  whole  career  in  the  Church  he  adhered  to 
his  first  rules  of  the  simple  life.  Personal  riches  had  no 
attractions  for  him.  He  was  mindful  of  what  the  Saviour  had 
told  the  Apostles:  the  poor  you  will  always  have  with  you, 
and  in  his  own  person  he  practised  poverty  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

The  number  of  his  days  have  been  completed,  and  he 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  mortals.  His  life  in  the  pontificate 
had  been  devoted  in  great  measure  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
peace  among  nations  and  their  respective  communities,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  these  latter  tempestuous  times,  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  so  suddenly  thrown  into  the  mael- 
strom of  deadly  warfare  with  its  terrible  consequences  to 
suffering  humanity,  the  kindly  heart  of  the  good,  old  Pontiff 
could  not  bear  the  strain  put  upon  it.  A  kind  Providence 
removed  him  from  the  ghastly  scene  which  was  about  to  open 
upon  the  world,  and  so  the  good  Pope  Pius  has  passed  away, 
but  in  the  interests  of  what  is  noble  and  praiseworthy  in  the 
life  of  man,  the  memory  of  this  good  and  holy  Pontiff  shall 
remain  in  the  world  for  many  years  to  come. 

But  the  Church  has  her  mission  of  mercy  and  reconcilia- 
tion to  attend  to,  and  within  two  short  weeks  from  the  death 
of  Pius  there  has  been  held  another  Conclave,  and  a  succes- 
sor is  appointed  to  the  ''Chair  of  Peter."  The  election  of  a 
Pope  is  one  of  the  very  solemn  acts  of  the  Church,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  that  it  may  be  a  duly  authorized  proceed- 
ing and  unquestionable  in  its  effects.  Once  the  Cardinals 
enter  the  Conclave  all  communication  with  the  outside  world 
is  forbidden  until  the  election  is  completed.  This  step  is 
taken  in  order  to  preclude  any  interference  from  the  outside 
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world,  and  to  prevent  even  the  suspicion  that  the  conclave 
might  be  influenced  by  any  worldly  consideration.  After 
earnestly  commending  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  each  cardinal  writes  on  his  ballot  the  name  of  the  one 
who,  he  conscientiously  thinks,  ought  to  be  elected.  He 
then  deposits  his  vote  with  the  solemn  attestation  that  in 
doing  so  he  is  guided  by  no  thought  of  worldly  consideration, 
but  that  what  he  does  is  for  God's  honour,  for  the  good  of 
religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  repeats  the  following 
words:  ^*I  call  to  witness  the  Lord  Christ,  Who  will  be  my 
judge,  that  I  am  electing  the  one  whom,  according  to  God,  I 
think  ought  to  be  elected.''  The  choice  of  a  pope  has  fallen 
upon  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
James  deUa  Chiesa,  and  now  it  will  no  longer  be  Pius  X  who 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  occupant  of  the  papal  throne,  but  his 
successor  who  is  to  be  known  as  Benedict  XV. 

t  James,  Bishop  of  Antigonish 
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VV  7HAT  has  brought  on  this  war  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt 
^  it  was,  at  least,  mainly  the  belief  universal  among  the 
German  people  that  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the  world 
at  present  is  not  equal  to  what  their  merits,  as  compared 
with  other  nations',  give  them  a  title  to,  and  their  power,  if 
they  choose  to  exert  it,  can  extort.  They  have  a  right,  they 
think,  to  count  for  more  than  they  do  in  every  sphere  of 
national  influence,  in  matters  of  thought  and  taste,  in  com- 
merce, industry,  and  in  colonizing,  and  they  believe  that  they 
can  compel  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  are  practically  unanimous 
in  differing  from  them  about  this  estimate  of  their  own  value 
to  the  common  purpose  of  humanity,  to  give  them  the  place 
that  is  due  to  them — that  is  to  say,  an  unmistakeably  defined 
hegemony  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  means,  of 
course,  among  all  the  nations  on  this  globe. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Germans  are  not  at  all  alone  in 
cherishing  the  amiable  delusion  that  they  are  by  far  the 
finest  people  on  earth,  and  that  the  salvation  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  only  be  gained  by  submitting  to  their  guid- 
ance, and  gradually  coming  to  be  as  like  them  as  possible.  The 
Americans  think  the  very  same  of  themselves;  and  so  do  the 
great  majority  of  the  British  people,  more  especially  the 
North  Britons.  The  Jews  once  had  the  same  estimate  of  their 
own  importance,  and  so  had  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  singular,  then,  or  blameworthy,  in  the  Germans 
having  a  good  conceit  of  themselves.  When  the  German 
Emperor  says,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said  recently,  'Hhe 
German  people  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,''  he  is  only 
repeating  in  his  own  peculiar  tone  of  unnecessary,  and  one 
might  suspect  somewhat  post-prandial,  solemnity,  what  the 
naivete  of  national  self-complacence  has  never  ceased  to  say 
since  the  rise  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  and  no  doubt  since 
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the  time  of  the  cave  men.  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  the 
perfectly  innocuous  designation  of  a  part  of  our  own  con- 
tinent as  ''God's  own  country/' 

More  than  that,  we  must,  I  think,  admit  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  certain  amount  of  reason  for  this  faith  that  is 
in  them,  and  that  has  indeed  become  a  rehgion,  almost  the 
only  religion  really  established  among  them,  with  the  kaiser 
for  its  high-priest,  if  not  still  more.  In  many  respects  they 
have  some  right  to  consider  themselves  the  leaders  of  man- 
kind. No  other  people  have  so  much  respect  for  scientific 
knowledge,  or  have  been  more  diligent  and  thorough-going 
in  applying  it  to  aU  departments  of  industry  and  war.  No 
other  people,  except  perhaps  the  Japanese,  are  so  willing  to 
give  up  individual  pleasure  and  gain  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
state,  or  to  submit  with  so  much  docility  to  the  ofiicials  who 
represent  it.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  best  organized  people 
in  the  world;  the  people  whose  collective  force  can  most 
cogently  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  given  object  of  public 
concern,  and  whose  individual  fitness  and  welfare  are  most 
carefully  attended  to  by  the  central  authority.  In  Germany, 
much  more  than  elsewhere,  the  State  sees  to  it  that  every  unit 
of  the  population  under  its  shepherding  care  is,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, well  fed,  healthy,  educated,  trained  to  some  useful 
occupation,  provided  with  such  occupation  and  made  to  work 
at  it,  insured  against  sickness  and  old  age,  supplied  with  the 
means  of  rationally  amusing  himself,  and  raised  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  full  manhood  by  being  carefully  taught  to  serve 
his  country  if  need  arises  by  the  use  of  arms.  It  is  a  hive  of 
well-regulated  activity  where  there  are  no  drones,  where  every 
bee  has  that  very  indispensable  part  of  a  bee's  equipment,  a 
sting,  and  can  use  it,  and  where  each  can  count  on  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  common  stock  of  honey.  More  than  that, 
a  community  so  intelligent,  active,  and  well  regulated  as  this, 
could  not  fail  to  contribute  a  notable  quota  to  the  conmaon 
business  of  mankind  in  making  the  most  of  the  earth  by 
thought  and  labour  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  men.  German 
studiousness,  industry,  and  inventiveness  have  enriched  not 
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Germany  only  but  the  whole  world.  We  all  owe  a  great  debt 
to  their  scholars  and  their  men  of  science,  their  manufacturers, 
their  musicians,  their  historians,  their  thinkers,  and  their 
poets.  Our  modern  view  of  the  world,  and  our  command 
of  it,  have  to  a  quite  considerable  extent  been  ^^made  in 
Germany.'' 

The  German  measles  of  national  self-conceit  is,  therefore, 
natural  enough  and  rather  more  than  usually  well-justified. 
But  there  are  two  points  in  which  it  dififers  from  the  English 
and  American  types  of  the  same  disease,  to  the  considerable 
aggravation  of  its  virulence.  In  the  first  place  this  ailment  is 
with  us,  as  it  ought  to  be,  chiefly  an  infant  malady.  The  ma- 
turer  minds  among  us  have  for  the  most  part  got  beyond  the 
stage  where  they  would  be  liable  to  such  infection.  They 
do  not  encourage  that  overestimate  of  their  own  people's 
cosmic  importance  to  which  the  childish  crowd  is  by  nature 
prone.  They  know  that  civilization  is  a  vast  and  compUcated 
process,  and  that  it  needs  the  collaboration  and  mutual  give- 
and-take  of  a  good  many  national  types  if  it  is  to  advance  to 
the  full  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  beautifully 
simple  and  symmetrical  scheme  of  Providence  which  hovers 
before  the  mind  of  the  German  kaiser, — Germany  organizing 
the  world  as  Prussia  has  organized  Germany,  and  as  the 
HohenzoUems  (so  exquisitely  pourtrayed  under  the  direction 
of  the  imperial  taste  in  the  marble  statues  of  the  Sieges-AUee, 
in  the  Berlin  Beast-Garden,  and  destined  to  culminate  in  the 
radiant  figure  more  than  half  divine  of  Wilhelm  the  Greatest) 
have  organized  Prussia, — this  fair  dream  of  a  Teutonic  Theo- 
dicy, and  all  similar  aspirations  of  other  peoples,  including 
their  own,  seem  outside  of  Germany,  to  all  reflective  men  who 
have  cut  their  eye  teeth,  to  fall  rather  short  in  variety  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  as  the 
final  consummation  and  destiny  of  mankind. 

Even  in  that  single  department  of  civilization  which  is 
represented  by  commerce  and  industry,  the  ideal  of  such 
minds  outside  of  Germany  is  cooperation  and  reciprocal  advan- 
tage among  equals.     In  England  particularly  this  economic 
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conception  has  long  ago  passed  from  the  thought  of  the  guid- 
ing minds  into  a  well-estabhshed  practical  system.  There  no 
one  has  the  least  objection  to  other  people  making  two-and- 
six  in  a  bargain  when  the  Englishman  makes  two-and-eight, 
so  far  has  Christianity  prevailed  among  this  singular  English 
people.  They  recognize  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  trade  as 
well  as  a  quarrel,  and  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to  bully  and 
beggar  a  neighbour  and  customer,  however  different  from 
their  own  his  race  and  colour  may  be.  They  have  applied 
this  principle  to  their  dealings  with  the  Germans,  whom 
they  used  to  know  chiefly  through  the  activity  of  their  peri- 
patetic brass-bands,  very  conspicuously  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter  as  well  as  to  their  own.  In  fact  a  great  part  of  the 
money  that  went  to  build  the  German  fleet,  the  ultimate 
destination  of  which,  against  England,  was  scarcely  made  any 
secret  of,  came  from  England  herself.  Such  is  the  conception 
of  civilization  and  commerce  which  the  leaders  of  thought  have 
represented  in  England,  and,  in  the  main,  in  America — with 
the  result  of  restraining  in  some  degree  the  excesses  of  their 
own  people's  natural  arrogance. 

But  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  Germany  have  taken 
the  opposite  line.  They  have  erected  the  doctrine  of  German 
supremacy  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  into  an  article  of  faith. 
The  divine  right  of  the  Germans  to  rule  the  world,  to  make 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  their  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  the  mere  consumers  of  their  manufactures,  and  providers 
of  the  raw  materials  for  them, — ^with  just  so  much  of  their 
wages  left  them  to  pay  for  the  goods  as  their  German  conquerors 
choose  to  leave  them,  the  docile  recipients  from  them,  not 
only  of  beer  and  dye  stuffs  but  also  of  light  and  culture,  and 
all  such  higher  spiritual  goods,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  firm 
maintenance  of  their  master's  right  to  a  predominating  share 
of  these  ideal  quantities,  and  their  own  natural  inferiority 
in  absorbing  them,  will  allow, — this  divine  right  is  unanimously 
held  by  all  the  professors  in  Germany  to  have  already  been  as 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  past  achievements  and  present 
manifest  superiority  of  their  people  as  the  kaiser  believes  his 
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own  divine  right  to  rule  Germany  to  have  been  estabhshed  by- 
mighty  works  and  words  which  would  have  forced  recognition 
and  joyous  subjection  from  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  ^^The  Ger- 
man people  is  the  chosen  people  of  God.  On  me  as  the  German 
Emperor  His  spirit  has  descended.  Woe  to  unbeHevers.  Death 
to  cowards  and  traitors!''  This  prophetic  word  of  their  kaiser 
is  not  the  utterance  of  individual  megalomania:  it  is  the  creed 
in  a  sentence  of  a  whole  people,  a  people  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
as  it  were,  which,  with  some  controversy  no  doubt  on  the  exact 
place  to  be  assigned  to  the  second  person  in  the  new  Trinity, 
has  been  expanded  into  a  complete  systematic  theology  and 
philosophy  of  history,  by  the  combined  academic  wisdom  of 
all  Germany.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  universities  there 
are  a  recognized  part  of  the  machinery  of  state,  and  their  dis- 
tinguished professors  Privy  Councillors  of  the  Empire.  They 
are  indeed  a  wonderfully  organized  people.  Their  trade  and 
manufactures,  their  press,  schools,  and  universities  combine 
and  work  together  with  their  barracks  and  Krupp-works,  and 
foreign  office,  and  ubiquitous  spies  and  consulates,  in  the  flaw- 
less unity  of  one  great  engine  deliberately  put  together  piece 
by  piece  to  awe  and  subdue  the  world,  to  exalt  Germany  to 
a  place  of  towering  and  lonely  supremacy,  and  disseminate  the 
blessings  of  its  culture  and  the  worship  of  its  ^^Gotf  and  his 
vice-gerent  among  all  the  nations. 

This  is  the  first  peculiarity,  then,  of  the  German  form  of 
national  self-complacence.  It  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  reasoned  theory  by  the  accepted  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  established  as  that  people's  orthodox  creed  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  damnation  clause  in  the  Athanasian  formula 
would  adequately  express  the  fearful  peril  of  the  infidel. 
Woe  unto  imbeHevers,  saith  the  prophet.  It  is  not  only  the 
pleasure,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all  Germans,  under  the  most 
scorching  penalties,  to  Germanize  the  world,  and  to  collar  all 
its  riches  for  Germany. 

But  since  the  German  idea  of  a  place  in  the  sun  is  nothing 
short  of  the  whole  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  even  the  naivete 
of  the  German  confidence  in  the  manifest  superiority  of  their 
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own  rule  to  any  other,  and  in  the  incalculable  advantages  it 
would  confer  upon  a  subject  universe,  does  not  blind  them  to 
the  great  improbability  of  the  world^s  opening  its  arms  wide 
to  receive  the  precious  boon.  The  times  are  waxing  late.  The 
world  is  very  evil,  and  does  not  know  what  is  good  for  it.  Ger- 
many must  therefore  add  to  the  merit  of  her  gracious  gift 
by  forcing  it  through  the  broken  teeth  of  a  reluctant  world. 
Hence  her  self-sacrifice  for  humanity  in  the  enormous  sums 
spent  upon  the  colossal  armaments  with  which  she  has  filled 
the  land  and  sea  and  sky,  to  stagger  humanity  and  bring  it 
to  a  saving  sense  of  its  true  needs.  These  are  but  the  vehicles 
of  the  new  gospel,  barbed  and  winged  to  make  its  seeds  of 
blessing  pierce  and  stick  fast.  She  is  a  robustious  missionary, 
is  Germany.  She  beUeves  in  brute-force  and  in  her  own  un- 
rivalled power  to  use  it.  That  is  the  second  pecuHarity  that 
differentiates  her  national  seK-esteem  from  ours.  In  fact  she 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  beUeve  in  anything  else  than  brute- 
force.  In  her  simple  scheme  of  things  all  is  reduced,  ev?en 
tactics,  to  molar  physics.  The  subtler  molecular  forces  are 
not  quite  despised — she  is  a  chemist,  and  a  good  one — ^but 
the  impalpable  moral  forces  in  which  she  was  once  a  mighty 
practitioner  have  sunk  completely  below  the  horizon  of  her 
Real-Politik.  It  is  true  she  still  makes  considerable  use  of  the 
more  delicate  device  of  lying  (to  which  in  old  days,  she  used 
to  be  quite  conspicuously  averse),  but  she  Hes  hke  a  burglar 
so  very  monstrously  and  grossly  that  ^any  one  can  see  that  not 
that  but  the  bludgeon  is  her  natural  weapon. 

Never  since  the  days  when  ^'dragons  tore  each  other  in  the 
slime"  has  the  gospel  of  brute-force  been  so  fervently  pro- 
claimed as  it  has  recently  been  in  Germany,  or  commanded 
more  general  adhesion  than  there.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  more 
uncompromisingly  apphed  than  it  is  to-day  in  Belgium  and 
France,  evidently  as  a  national  policy,  and  with  the  entire 
countenance  of  the  highest  German  authorities.  The  fact 
is  the  German  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  a  bully,  and  it  does 
not  take  much  to  convince  him  that  the  bully  is  by  everlasting 
law  the  rightful  master  of  this  world.    Hence  his  readiness  to 
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accept  the  theory  of  a  mad  philosopher  even  when  it  is  made 
unquenchably  ridiculous  by  translation  into  the  blasphemous 
bombast  of  a  mad  kaiser,  to  whom  Herod  was  a  mild-spoken 
man-milliner.  Besides,  the  German  honestly  believes,  as  we 
have  indicated,  however  incompatible  the  two  things  may  seem 
to  be,  that  he  is  the  apostle  of  a  culture  and  type  of  character 
of  such  inestimable  value  to  the  world  at  large  that  no  amount 
of  suffering  which  he  inflicts,  or  endures,  is  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  in  the  process  of  its  acceptance  or  its  dissemination. 
The  incommensurable  greatness  of  the  end  sanctifies  any 
means  whatever, — indiscriminate  massacre,  the  burning  of 
cathedrals  and  universities,  or  perfidy  no  less  brutal.  The 
most  solemn  obligations  of  sworn  treaties  shrivel  up  before  the 
blazing  glory  of  this  supreme  end  into  scorched  ^^  scraps  of 
paper." 

And  yet  this  outrageous  bully  among  the  nations,  openly 
professing  both  by  word  and  deed  the  brutal  violence  which  his 
orthodox  philosophy  has  theorized  into  a  virtue,  with  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  unmanliness  of  compassion,  good  faith, 
and  fair  play,  succeeds  by  a  feat  of  truly  Hegelian  logic  in 
posing  almost  in  the  same  breath  as  a  martyr  to  the  murderous 
envy  and  malicious  predatory  plots  of  almost  all  his  neigh- 
bours, plots  not  so  much  to  rob  him  of  what  he  has  as  to  keep 
him  from  what  he  has  not  yet  laid  hands  on.  The  wolf  can 
drop  tears  of  self-pity  to  think  of  it,  and  bleat  like  the  woohest 
of  lambs,  especially  when  he  remembers  the  hated  name  of 
England. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  England  has  made 
Germany.  She  helped  very  much  to  make  Frederic  the 
Great.  She  did  nore  than  any  other  power  by  far,  with  Russia, 
the  other  bete  noire  of  Germany,  for  a  second,  to  break  the  dom- 
inance of  Napoleon,  the  kaiser^s  vastly  more  beneficent  prede- 
cessor, who  had  pulverized  Prussia  already,  and  would  have 
swept  up  the  small  dust  of  her  into  his  ash-tray  but  for  Nelson 
and  Wellington.  She  has  made  the  kaiser's  Germany,  and  built 
his  Krupp  works,  which  among  other  things  pay  him  such 
handsome  dividends,  and  also  his  fugacious  fleet,  by  the  open 
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door  which,  whether  wisely  or  not  (and  he  thinks  in  his  heart  with 
bottomless  unwisdom  and  weakness) ,  her  free  trade  has  kept 
wide  for  the  products  of  German  industry.  England  has 
looked  on  Germany  as  a  great  and  worthy  co-worker  in  the 
task  of  civiUzation,  admired,  and  honoured  her,  and  tried 
modestly  to  learn  from  her,  obstinately  hoped  against  hope  and 
against  ocular  and  auricular  demonstration  that  she  could 
win,  if  not  her  affection,  at  least  her  tolerance  and  friendly 
cooperation  in  a  joint  work  which  had  proved  immensely 
beneficial  and  profitable  to  both.  She  takes  ninety-eight 
million  pounds'  worth  of  her  goods  every  year.  Just 
before  the  war  broke  out  the  best  scholars  in  England 
— ^how  vastly  unUke  their  Privy  Councillor  colleagues, 
whose  spectacles  glisten  with  moist  rapture  over  the  locks 
of  the  Kiel  Canal — ^protested  against  war  with  Germany 
as  an  unthinkable  violation  of  one  of  the  main  shrines  and 
citadels  in  our  common  world  of  thought  and  science.  Ger- 
many took  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  despised  England 
for  it — and  yet  too  thought  herself  (just  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  ^'insulting  brand''  made  in  Germany — which  the  long  suf- 
fering English  manufacturers  managed  to  get  affixed  to  the 
products  of  their  two  cleverly  imitating  competitors)  more 
than  fully  justified  in  hating  England  for  the  most  reasonable 
and  infinitesimal  modification  of  the  free  bounty  which  she  at 
the  same  time  decried  as  both  folly  and  Pharisaism  in  the 
generous  rival,  who  wished  for  nothing  in  the  world  so  much 
as  to  be  owned  her  sister. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  an  astounding  example  of 
this  marvellous  German  logic  of  hate.  Just  before  the  war 
the  reptile  German  press,  which  crawls  out  every  morning 
over  the  land  with  poison  bag  of  lies  fresh  filled  from  the 
central  hole  of  rattlesnakes  in  Hamann's  Wilhelm  Strasse, 
dropped  its  slime  on  the  fair  name  of  England — the  faithless, 
the  cowardly,  the  unready  as  they  called  her,  the  palsied  and 
hydroptic  crone  among  the  so-called  Powers,  mumbling  with 
toothless  gums  the  commerce  ^^ which  is  Ours  by  right,"  and 
feebly  dropping  from  her  nerveless  hand  ^^  concession  on  con- 
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cession/'  like  autumn  leaves  falling  from  a  rotten  tree,  to  Ire- 
land and  India  and  her  deciduous  colonies  which  ^^We*'  will 
show  her,  as  we  have  with  Poland,  how  to  grapple  tight  with 
bonds  of  blood  and  iron, — the  nation  of  shop-keepers  without 
even  shop-keeping  sense  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain  of 
German  competition  which  has  battered  her  free  trade  um- 
brella until  ^^no  sieve  can  count  so  many  holes''  as  that 
ancient  Gamp, — the  Kramervolk,  who  would  not  risk  one 
pound  of  tea  to  succour  her  alhes,  and  would  only  raise  a 
handful  of  mercenary  tin-soldiers  led  by  popinjays,  who  ran 
away  from  Boers,  to  aid  them  if  she  would.  But  in  a  day 
what  a  change!  All  Germany  rubbed  its  eyes.  The  hand- 
some offer  of  the  Empire's  Chancellor  Bethmann  von  HoUweg 
to  confer  on  England  the  guest-gift  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus 
— ^his  soothing  assurance  that  England  need  not  yet  excite  her 
poor  old  nerves — that  her  hour  had  not  yet  struck — that  if 
only  she  would  be  wise  enough  to  pitch  that  bit  of  silly  paper 
which  she  must  have  known  Germany  had  set  her  hand  to  in 
merely  Morganatic,  and  surely  England  in  an  entirely  Pick- 
wickian if  not  Pecksniffian,  sense,  into  the  waste-paper  basket 
where  it  belonged, — why  then  she  would  be  eaten  last — 
this  flattering  proposal — Good  Heavens,  the  most  annihilating 
and  infernal  insult  ever  proposed  in  the  course  of  human 
history  by  a  truculent  Dutch-footed,  jack-booted  blunderer 
to  a  people  that  had  once  at  least  been  great — was  declined. 
England  had  actually  dared  to  falsify  the  insulting  lies,  which 
all  Germany  believed  of  her.  She  had  politely  replied  to  the 
truly  German  delicacy  of  the  great  Chancellor's  concluding 
hint:  '^I  know  not  with  what  force  England  can  expect  to 
go  to  war  with  Germany!"  by  quietly  sending  a  few  small 
ships  to  ride  at  anchor  off  that  Bight  of  Heligoland  which  had 
been  one  of  her  many  little  loans  to  Germany,  loans  on  good 
behaviour  and  strictly  subject  to  recall!  And  then  of  course 
the  howl  of  disillusioned  Germany  went  up  to  heaven. 
Robbed  of  her  pet  contempt,  she  broke  out  in  murderous  rage. 
Perfidious  Albion,  guilty  of  the  execrable  crime,  the  greatest 
crime  in  history,  of  going  back  on  her  own  Teutonic  flesh 
and  blood,  the  rightful  heirs  of  her  inheritance,  who  only 
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meant  to  keep  it  in  the  family,  and  would  have  waited  patiently 
for  quite  a  seemly  interval  for  her  old  slippers — waited  in 
fact  until  they  threatened  through  the  footling  superannuated 
darnels  neglect  to  fall  to  pieces  too  much  for  their  obvious  des- 
tiny in  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe  of  being  refitted  by  the 
master  cobbler^s  Imperial  hand  into  a  pair  of  Prussian  jack- 
boots to  kick  her  finally  into  the  decent  grave  and  which  she 
had  occupied  with  one  foot  so  long!  Grandmother  England 
to  join  Russia  against  Deutschland,  Deutschland,  uber  alles! 
''Es  war  zum  rasen."  The  mob  of  patriots  gathered  round 
the  English  legation  breathing  fire  and  slaughter,  and  threaten- 
ing to  leave  not  one  stone  upon  another  of  that  hated  house. 
Meantime  the  German  ambassador  was  leaving  London  in 
perfect  peace,  amid  regretful  leave  takings  and  Aufwieder- 
sehens  with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole  and  boxes  of  chocolate 
and  cigarettes,  the  parting  gifts  of  his  English  friends.  But 
if  his  people,  who  had  imagined  a  vain  thing,  now  raged,  as 
their  kaiser  in  that  serious  strain  of  somewhat  supererogatory 
truculence  so  like  him,  with  which  he  chastened  his  apology 
for  them,  bade  the  too  unobservant  English  Ambassador 
remark  and  tremble — what  was  the  storm  of  lacerated  feel- 
ings which  tore  that  monarches  own  mighty  heart!  He  had 
often  shed  the  light  of  his  royal  smiles  upon  the  people  of 
England;  he  had  dissembled  his  scorn  at  reviews  of  their 
dwarfish  army,  and  magnificently  kept  their  trains  waiting  for 
him,  eaten  their  bread  and  even  with  a  rueful  smile  of  guest- 
friendship  done  violence  to  his  German  gorge  with  their 
terrific  Bass's  Beer,  and  so  prepared  their  weak  eyes  against 
the  full  dawn  of  the  HohenzoUem  effulgence  over  them.  And 
now  they  had  raised  the  mulish  heel  against  him,  just  when  he 
thought  he  was  sure  of  a  drugged  and  dazed  benevolence  of 
fatuous  inaction.  No  wonder  he  tore  the  English  orders  from 
his  swelling  breast,  and  trampled  the  gold-braid  of  his  EngUsh 
uniforms  in  the  dust,  bidding  the  cowering  Ambassador  tell 
his  master  that  that  was  what  the  kaiser  thought  of  him.  Little 
William  is  a  bom  play-actor  and  cannot  resist  the  histrionic 
possibilities  of  such  a  situation.  But  he  is  a  prophet,  too,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  took  an  EngUsh  hussar-jacket  and  tore  it 
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into  many  pieces,  saying  unto  the  awe-struck  son  of  Goschen — 
''Thus  saith  the  Lord  William,  High  Commander  of  the 
Earth  and  Sea  and  Sky.  Even  so  will  I  tear  the  realms  asunder 
of  thy  king  of  shred  and  patches/^ 

But  in  all  this  there  is  a  ray  of  hope.  Germany  is  still 
very  young.  The  seething  mass  of  contradiction  which  we 
have  seen  fermenting  in  her  head,  above  all  her  hungry  impa- 
tience for  admiration  and  recognition,  show  clearly  how  very 
young  she  is,  and  what  a  vast  fund  of  saving  simplicity  lies 
under  all  her  truculence.  She  is  a  nouveau  riche  too,  and  has 
not  yet  learnt  good  manners  or  respect  for  her  elders.  She 
still  insists  on  eating  peas  with  a  knife.  But  youth  is  corrigible, 
even  ill-conditioned  youth,  like  Germany's.  England  is  old, 
but  o)fi6ypav<;^  and  is  still  capable  of  the  ancient  exorcism 
of  the  slipper  upon  that  sensitive  part  of  her  young  protege's 
person  which  is  the  only  path  to  his  respect,  and,  finally,  let 
us  hope,  to  his  affection.  She  will,  as  I  heard  a  cabman's 
chance  remark,  a  voice-omen  by  the  way,  prophetically  fore- 
shadow, ''knock  the  hell  out  of  them  Dutchmen,"  that  is, 
expel  the  devils  that  have  taken  possession  of  them,  and  send 
them  into  the  herd  of  Junker  wild-boars  down  a  steep  place 
into  her  sea,  leaving  the  old  Germany  of  Goethe  and  our' 
love  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind  once  more. 

England  is  old  but  she  is  an  old  oak  tree.  She  has  grown 
strong  under  the  blasts  of  ten  thousand  hurricanes,  and  every 
inch  of  earth  her  roots  have  spread  to  has  been  gained  in  the 
fight  for  freedom.  She  has  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  successive 
tyrannies  of  Europe.  The  Armada  of  Philip  of  Spain,  the 
pompous  sanguinary  pride  of  Louis  XIV,  the  universal  Empire 
of  Napoleon  have  gone  down  one  after  another  before  her;  and 
now  the  fall  of  the  Hohenzollern  robber-barons  by  her  hand 
will  mark  the  re-birth  of  a  new  and  chastened  Germany,  fit 
to  live  and  let  live  in  the  comity  of  nations,  as  well  as  the  pas- 
sage of  her  own  Empire  from  a  loose  aggregate  of  widely 
scattered  states  to  a  fabric  of  organic  adamant. 

Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock, 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air. 

John  Macnaughton 


THE  SONNETS 

Your  pipe  now  stopt  these  threescore  lustres  gone, 
Whose  note  yet  sounds  in  growth  of  riper  days, 
And  unbesmeared  by  sluttish  time,  your  stone, 
Swept  by  the  love  you  greeted  with  your  lays. 
Where  swells  the  proud,  full  sail  of  your  great  verse, 
Holding  in  your  eternal  lines  its  way. 
Let  alien  pens,  having  got  your  use,  disperse 
Their  poesy  under  what  muse  they  may, — 
These  painful  feet  grope  at  your  jealous  heart 
That  vaunts  the  marble  of  your  monument. 
As  fit  to  dull  timers  tooth,  in  scope  and  art. 
Yet  shares,  withal,  the  Arch-poet's  discontent, 
Who  sought  to  ease  His  heart  when  He  reviewed 
His  powerful  rhyme,  and  saw  that  it  was  good. 


FOR  THE  END  OF  A  ROAD 

A.  K.  K. 

The  works  you  hewed  in  wood  and  carved  in  stone 
And  smote  in  steel  shall  long  bear  forth  your  name. 
Yet  you  have  earned  a  meed  more  sweet  than  fame. 
For  that  you  stamped  on  keen  young  hearts  your  own 
Fair  sense  of  right,  and  love  for  work  well  done. 
Bred,  as  you  were,  and  trained,  to  play  the  game, 
Strong  in  your  praise,  and  faint  but  in  your  blame. 
The  roads  you  marked  for  them  strike  on  and  on. 

Your  own  road  ends  just  o'er  the  steep  up  grade. 
Whence  you  might  fare  long  years  with  feet  light  shod; 
And  at  its  end,  where  heaves  a  mound  of  sod. 
This  block,  graved  with  a  score  of  words,  I  laid: 
He  held  to  those  plain  truths  which  shall  not  fade. 
His  friend,  his  hearth,  his  king,  and  to  his  God. 

Alexander  Macphail 


r  I  ^  » 


ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR 

The  great,  good  heart  is  still, 

The  Earl  in  France  is  dead; 
The  aged  gentle  warrior,  stern  of  will, 

His  task  accomplished,  found  a  soldier's  bed. 
His  dirge  the  baleful  drone  of  waiUng  shell, 

His  firing-squad  a  million  enemies! 
Ah!  who  shall  tell 

The  count  of  aching  hearts  that  England  sees. 
To  know  him  gone  through  sacrifice,  in  war — 
Roberts  of  Kandahar. 

Not  death  with  pomp  and  bruit! 

Simply,  thy  service  gave 
To  waning  force  the  final  stroke,  and  mute 

Thou  liest  on  the  battle's  hem,  close  to  thy  country's  brave. 
0  soldier  of  strong  souls,  thou  wast  so  near ... 

Marshal  and  man  we  mourn.    An  army  weeps, 
Turning  its  grief  to  strength  before  thy  bier, 

Indian  and  British  son  waking  to  war 
Because  a  father  sleeps, 
Roberts  of  Kandahar. 

You  knew  him^  or  you  knew  him  not — 
And  still  youv  eyes  are  wet 

To  hear  tlie  valour  of  his  willing  life, 
To  learn  the  kindness  that  he  kept  in  strife. 
To  read  the  well-won  victories  he  got. 
England  has  found  her  debt 
Too  large  to  pay  with  honours — more  was  due, 
(Tribute  for  which  a  hundred  sue 
Self-coFtSciously  in  vain  when  few  approve) 

Ah!  ^^Bobs,"  unasked  we  brought  thee  more  than  honour's 
jewelled  star; 
We  brought  thee  love,  we  bring  thee  love, 
(     Roberts  of  Kandahar. 


I 


Mary  Linda  Bradley 


IN  TIME  OF  WAR 


War  is  of  God  no  less  than  thrifty  peace, 
God,  that  Unknowable  which  raiseth  Man 
From  dust,  and  sets  him  free  to  will,  and  plan, 

And  mould  his  fate  by  slackness  or  increase 

In  making  noble  usage  of  the  lease 

Of  soul  each  hath  in  trust  some  little  span. 
To  will  sublimely  common  mortals  can 

When  War's  great  clarion  biddeth  dallying  cease. 

Peace  is  probation,  too.    If  Man  shall  strive 
Therein  for  vanities,  and  glut,  and  pelf. 

Whose  votaries  scoff  at  serving  fellows'  need, 
He  wrongs  his  trust;  he  works  his  doom  himself; 
Yet  War  may  trumpet  him  to  knightly  deed 

Who  would  not  save,  in  peace,  his  soul  alive. 

n 

Better  were  death  in  battle  than  the  fear 
Which,  did  it  master  man,  were  suicide 
To  all  that  lilt  of  spiritual  pride 

That  doth  alone  make  life  worth  liviLg  here. 

Better  than  slavish  stoop  to  gather  gea'* 
It  were  to  cast  the  coil  of  flesh  aside.  • 
The  worst  were  lingering,  after  honour  died, 

To  eat,  and  drink,  and  lust  from  year  to  >'ear. 

Wherefore  doth  will  to  nobly  live  ordain 

Contempt  of  death  on  hosts  of  common  mon 
Who  reck  not  why  their  rulers  caU  the  fight. 

"On  them  let  rest  the  wrong  and  murder  when 
The  Cause  is  bad;  yet  must  we  arm  to  smite. 

Or  die,  lest  in  us  more  than  life  be  slain." 

E.  W.  Thomson 


>-v»- 


THE  WAR  AND  ITS  ORIGIN 

/^UR  absorption  in  the  incidents  and  our  concern  over  the 
issue  of  the  tragic  drama  which  is  now  being  enacted 
in  Europe  tend  to  lessen  our  interest  in  the  causes,  direct  and 
indirect,  that  brought  about  the  war.  And  even  with  the 
evidence  now  before  us  a  complete  history  cannot  yet  be 
written.  Disclosures  have  still  to  be  made,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  fifty  years  hence  memoirs  of  some  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages will  see  the  light  from  which  the  world  will  learn 
interesting  and  important  facts  that  now  lie  hid  from  view. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  incumbent  on  each  and  all  of  us  to  be 
able  to  give,  according  to  our  lights,  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us.  We  have  not  been  suffering,  on  the  British  side 
at  least,  from  any  megalomania  or  war  fever,  nor  have  we 
acted  on  unreasoning  impulse.  With  us  it  is  not  a  case  of 
^*my  country,  right  or  wrong.''  But  we  are  fortunate,  all 
the  same,  in  feeling  that  nothing  could  have  happened  that 
was  better  calculated  to  bind  together  so  instantaneously 
and  so  effectively  the  somewhat  ill-compacted  fabric  of  our 
Empire.  Certain  negligible  incidents  in  South  Africa  have 
not  marred  the  picture:  they  have  only  set  it  in  a  stronger 
light.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  unanimity  which  has 
inspired  our  action  can  leave  room  for  anything  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side? 

Of  course  there  always  is  another  side.  We  are  quite 
accustomed,  in  private  life,  to  find  two  sane,  sober,  and 
sensible  persons  differing  materially  in  the  view  they  take  of 
the  same  set  of  facts  and  phenomena.  And  when  children 
quarrel,  we  sometimes  see  them  rushing  at  each  other  so 
impetuously  that  both  tact  and  strength  are  needed  to  pull 
them  away  and  calm  their  surging  spirits.  For  the  time 
being  they  have  lost  their  heads.  That  is  what  has  happened 
to  the  nations  of  Europe — in  more  senses  than  one !  It  all 
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came  so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  time  even  for  a  quiet 
talk. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a 
brilliant  celebration  was  held  in  the  little  university  tovm  of 
Groningen,  in  Holland,  where  many  British  marines  and 
other  prisoners  are  now  interned.  It  was  a  really  international 
gathering,  of  a  kind  that  will  be  very  rare  indeed  for  many 
years  to  come.  Representatives  were  gathered  together  from 
most  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world.  In  their  presence, 
and  in  the  hearing  also  of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  the  ^'Rector 
Magnificus"  reminded  us  of  how  his  university  had  been 
founded  to  take  up  the  work  of  Louvain  and  Toumay,  in  the 
days  when,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Dutch  provinces 
were  wrestling  with  the  power  of  Spain  for  an  independent 
national  existence  and  for  liberty  of  conscience.  How  little 
did  we  think,  in  those  piping  days  of  peace,  that  within  a 
few  short  weeks  the  neighbouring  country  of  Belgium  would 
be  overrun  by  an  even  more  ruthless  conqueror;  and  that  the 
head  of  a  world-famous  German  university,  whose  hand  we 
clasped  in  cordial  friendship,  would  now  be  handing  out 
honorary  degrees  to  two  leading  representatives  of  the  Krupp 
works  at  Essen,  in  recognition  of  their  diabolical  preemin- 
ence in  the  forging  of  death-dealing  weapons  of  war! 

One  never  can  tell,  in  the  life  of  a  nation  any  more  than 
in  private  life,  what  would  have  happened  if  a  different 
course  had  been  pursued.  The  other  side  holds  that  if  Eng- 
land had  meant  war  she  should  have  said  so  at  once.  One 
reason  for  the  insensate  hatred  by  which  we  are  assailed 
to-day  is  that  we  are  alleged  to  have  waited  craftily  until 
Germany  had  become  embroiled  with  both  France  and  Russia 
before  jumping  in  as  a  make- weight  against  her.  Germany 
sincerely  believed  that,  sooner  or  later,  war  with  Russia 
(whom  she  really  feared)  was  inevitable.  For  a  time  she  seems 
to  have  hoped  that  she  might  have  Russia  alone  to  deal  with, 
and  she  looked  to  England  to  keep  France  quiet.  It  was  only 
after  France  too  had  accepted  her  challenge  that  we  decided 
to  go  in  against  her,  so  as  to  turn  the  balance. 
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This  statement  of  the  case  is  ludicrously  at  variance 
with  the  facts,  as  now  ascertained.  We  know  that  England 
was  certainly  not  scheming  how  to  get  into  the  war,  but 
much  rather  how  to  keep  out  of  it.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether,  if  we  had  promptly  declared  our  solidarity  with 
France  and  Russia,  the  war  would  thereby  have  been  pre- 
vented. Is  it  not  rather  to  our  credit  that  we  hesitated,  and 
that  we  delayed  even  to  the  verge  of  weakness?  What 
better  proof  can  be  given  that  we  were  free  from  any  actual 
commitment  than  the  fact  that,  when  France  first  pledged 
her  support  to  Russia,  Sir  Edward  Grey  refused  to  make  any 
promise?  No  one  says  now  that  we  ought  to  have  continued 
to  stand  out,  and  so  have  saved  our  skins.  For  though  one 
can  never  speak  with  certainty  of  what  might  have  been,  all 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  if  we  had  left  France  and 
Belgium  to  their  fate  the  German  occupation  of  the  coast- 
hne  would  have  been  much  more  undisputed  than  it  is  to-day; 
and  then  England's  turn  would  have  come  next.  She  did 
well  to  spurn  the  Cyclopean  gift  of  a  promise  that  she  would 
be  '^ eaten  last!'' 

I  have  said  that  there  was  no  unreasoning  impulse  about 
our  intervention.  And  we  did  not  go  in  because  we  were 
ordered  to  do  so  by  any  superior  authority.  This  is  not  for  us 
— as  some  Americans  are  too  apt  to  believe — a  war  of  Kings, 
and  Emperors,  and  Cabinets.  Nor  was  it  through  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  that  the  final  and  fateful  word  was  spoken : 
his  formula  throughout  the  negotiations  was  ^'subject  to  the 
support  of  Parhament."  That  is  one  of  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  seems  altogether  to  have  overlooked.  It  was 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  assembled  in  the  mother  of 
Parliaments,  that  voted  a  war  credit  with  practical  unanimity; 
and  their  action  in  what  was  put  to  them  as  a  matter  of  duty 
and  honour  at  once  received  the  heartiest  possible  endorsa- 
tion,  not  only  of  their  English  constituents  but  also  of  men  of 
every  kind  of  political  persuasion  throughout  all  our  oversea 
Dominions.  This  is  government  by  democracy,  and  con- 
sidering  the   character   of   parliamentary   representation   in 
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England,  and  the  system  of  ministerial  responsibility,  not  to 
the  individual  ruler  (as  in  Germany)  but  to  the  elected  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  one  may  assert  confidently  that 
our  going  to  war  was  as  much  a  direct  act  of  the  British 
nation  as  it  could  have  been  under  the  most  republican  con- 
stitution. 

The  same  critics  who  profess  to  believe  that  England 
wanted  the  war  taunt  us  at  the  same  time  with  not  having 
done  more  to  protect  Belgium.  The  truth  is  that  our  delay 
and  our  obvious  military  unpreparedness  furnish  in  them- 
selves the  best  of  answers.  Yet  for  both  there  are  compensa- 
tions. The  impressive  spectacle  was  afforded  at  home  of  an 
immediate  cessation  from  all  domestic  strife,  with  a  resulting 
solidarity  which  could  not  have  been  achieved  if  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  what  some  would  have  been  certain  to 
{attack  as  a  premature  decision;  while  the  growth  of  our 
'  military  eflBciency  for  fighting  purposes  is  guaranteed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Empire  is  acting  as  a  unit,  in  a  way  that  pro- 
mises more  for  its  further  organization  than  another  twenty- 
five  years  of  imperial  talk.  In  fact,  if  the  thing  had  to  be, 
the  stage  could  not  be  better  set  than  it  is,  even  if  we  had 
had  the  whole  management  in  our  own  hands.  Hence  these 
(German)  tears! 

The  inamediate  reason  for  British  intervention  was  of 
course,  as  everybody  knows,  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  Oppo- 
sition to  this  sudden  move  on  the  part  of  Germany  was  for 
England  a  matter  of  duty  as  well  as  self-interest.  She  could 
not  weU  have  stood  aside  while  the  Belgian  coast-line  was 
passing  into  the  hands  of  another  Power — especially  one 
which  was  showing  so  little  respect  for  its  plighted  word. 
That  would  have  given  the  opportunity  for  '^pointing  a 
pistol  straight  at  England's  heart,''  as  the  Germans  are  now 
trying  to  do  from  Antwerp  and  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge. 
And  there  was  the  further  motive  of  preventing,  if  possible, 
any  would-be  combatant  from  using  Belgian  soil  once  more 
as  a  battle-ground.  Some  craven-hearted  ones  have  asked 
if  it  would  not  have  been  better,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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immediate  sequel,  if  Belgium  had  quietly  acquiesced  in  the 
passage  of  German  troops.  But  what  a  disservice  to  France, 
which  had  made  no  difficulty  whatever  about  renewing  its 
guarantee  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality!  It  would  have  been 
like  letting  a  burglar  in  by  a  back-door.  Belgium  would 
thereby  have  placed  herself  in  a  state  of  war  with  France. 
And  there  is  the  further  consideration  of  the  obhgations  of 
international  law,  which  cannot  be  treated  as  a  ''scrap  of 
paper''  without  the  direst  consequences  to  civilization.  It  is 
an  elementary  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  neutral 
state  is  bound  to  deny  a  right  of  passage  to  a  belligerent. 
Here  Britain  had  a  clear  duty  to  perform,  in  the  interest  of 
international  faith  and  the  right  of  a  weaker  nation  to  main- 
tain its  independence.  One's  only  regret  is  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  appealing  to  England 
for  aid,  to  appeal  at  the  same  time  to  the  United  States  as 
well!  AH  neutral  nations  have  an  interest  in  preventing  the 
world  from  being  swept  back  into  barbarism,  with  all  its 
attendant  phenomena  of  violence  and  terror,  by  an  open  dis- 
regard of  so  much  as  there  is  of  international  law.  It  is  only 
a  short  year  since  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
speaking  before  the  American  Bar  Association  on  the  subject 
of  ''Higher  Nationality,"  was  sanguine  enough  to  speculate 
on  the  growth  among  nations  of  a  habit  of  looking  to  common 
ideals  "sufficiently  strong  to  develop  a  General  WiU,  and  to 
make  the  binding  power  of  these  ideals  a  reHable  sanction  for 
their  obhgations  to  each  other."  Lord  Haldane  took  the 
German  word  "Sitthchkeit,"  or  "mannerliness,"  to  illustrate 
his  meaning,  defining  it  as  the  system  of  habitual  or  cus- 
tomary conduct,  ethical  rather  than  legal,  which  embraces 
all  those  obhgations  of  the  citizens  which  it  is  "bad  form" 
to  disregard.  In  view  of  what  has  happened  in  Belgium,  he 
could  not  make  such  an  address  to-day.  Germany  has  revived 
the  traditional  barbarism  that  looks  to  conquest  and  the 
waging  of  successful  war  as  the  main  instrument  and  aim  of 
the  highest  statesmanship.  In  place  of  the  "  Sitthchkeit " 
that  was  to  incline  nations  in  ever-increasing  measure  to  act 
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towards  each  other  as  ''gentlemen/'  she  has  substituted 
' '  Furchtbarkeit ' ' — ' '  f rightfulness  ' ' — the  word  which  was 
deliberately  chosen  by  the  German  Emperor  for  the  purpose 
of  recalling  the  less  shocking  example  of  Attila  and  his  horde 
of  Huns. 

But  the  trouble  did  not  begin  in  Belgium.  We  must  go 
further  back  for  such  a  historical  survey  as  may  be  possible 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  immediately  preceding 
stands  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  But 
there  were  several  chapters  previous  to  that,  and  due  weight 
must  be  given  to  the  argument  of  the  other  side  when  it 
contends  that  the  murder  at  Sarajevo  was  only  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  Servian  conspiracies  against  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  The  question  is  one  of  pre- 
dominance in  South  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  change  of 
pohcy  inaugurated  by  the  German  Emperor,  in  that  as  in 
other  directions,  is  strikingly  brought  home  to  us  when  we 
remember  that  Bismarck  would  not  have  been  interested. 
Of  the  Bulgarian  affair  in  1885  he  had  said  that  it  was  ''not 
worth  the  bones  of  a  Pomeranian  grenadier.''  The  leading 
motive  of  the  assassination  was  doubtless  resentment  at  the 
way  Austria  had  behaved  in  the  lawless  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  1908.  It  was  then  that  the  Emperor 
William  took  his  stand  beside  his  ally  "in  shining  armour." 
Russia  had  been  effectually  weakened  by  her  experiences  in 
the  Japanese  War,  and  it  must  have  been  a  great  humiliation 
to  her,  in  a  matter  where  Slavic  interests  were  concerned,  to 
be  threatened  with  hostilities  by  Germany  in  the  event  of 
her  attempting  to  take  military  action  against  Austria.  To 
Britain  the  whole  thing  meant  very  little,  and  in  the  days 
when  the  streets  of  London  were  placarded  with  posters  read- 
ing "To  H — 11  with  Servia,"  the  ordinary  passer-by  did  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  offer  any  objection.  What  we  had  to 
complain  of  afterwards  was  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived.  It  is  significant,  to 
begin  with,  that  nothing  was  said  about  it  at  Vienna  to  any 
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of  the  foreign  diplomats,  except  the  German  Ambassador. 
He  knew  aU  about  the  message  before  it  was  sent  off,  and  is 
said  to  have  ^'endorsed  every  line  of  it/'  If  it  had  not  been 
formally  communicated  beforehand  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
at  Berlin  or  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  its  terms  were  known 
to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  war-party 
that  was  engaged  in  the  congenial  operation  of  pushing  him 
on  to  a  point  from  which  he  could  not  draw  back.  There  is  a 
Prussian  ring  in  the  tone  of  the  Austrian  message,  with 
its  headings  and  sub-headings,  its  prescribed  formulae  for  the 
Servian  reply,  and  its  demand  for  an  answer  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  All  other  competitors  for  the  champion-title  of 
the  ^*  bully  of  Europe ''  may  withdraw  in  favour  of  those 
who  concocted  this  uncompromising  document! 

It  was  really  aimed  at  Russia  and  the  status  quo  in  the 
Balkans,  and  the  expectation  may  have  been  that  Russia 
would  take  it  as  quietly  as  she  had  taken  the  Austrian  viola- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  six  years  before.  Responding  to 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  Servia  forwarded  a 
reply  in  which  she  sought  to  give  satisfaction,  asking  at  the 
same  time  for  a  reference,  as  regarded  one  of  the  conditions, 
to  the  International  Court  at  the  Hague.  This  was  rejected 
by  Austria,  and  her  representatives  were  instructed  to  leave 
the  Servian  capital  without  delay.  The  first  efforts  of  Russian 
diplomacy  thereafter  were  directed  towards  securing  an 
extension  of  the  time-limit  allowed  by  Austria.  This  was 
refused.  Thereupon  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  more  than  one 
suggestion  (25th  and  26th  July)  for  conference  and  mediation 
— Russia  undertaking  to  stand  aside,  and  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  four  neutral  nations,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  But  the  attitude  of  Germany, 
declared  with  a  significant  element  of  contradiction  among  her 
various  representatives,  was  that  she  agreed  with  her  ally  in 
regarding  the  quarrel  as  a  ''purely  Austrian  concern  with 
which  Russia  had  nothing  to  do.''* 

♦Contrast  the  German  White  Book  which  savs  (p.  4)  that  Germany  was 
"  perfectly  aware  that  a  possible  warlike  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  against  Servia 
mifi^ht  bring  Russia  into  the  field." 
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Obviously  it  was  here  that  the  European  train  left  the 
rails,  and  we  know  now  where  to  place  the  responsibility, 
with  all  its  unspeakable  consequences,  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  Servian  reply  even  as  a  basis  of  negotiation.  If  each  and 
every  one  of  the  Powers  had  been  sincerely  and  genuinely 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  they  could  surely 
have  attained  their  ends  at  this  stage  by  the  simple  process 
of  getting  round  a  table  for  conference  and  discussion.  The 
horror  of  the  denouement  is  intensified  by  the  fact,  subse- 
quently communicated  by  our  representative  at  Vienna,  that 
some  change  of  heart  had  made  Austria  willing  in  the  end  to 
re-open  conversations  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  Servian 
reply.  But  meanwhile  there  had  been  mutterings  of  mobiliza- 
tion, and  Germany's  ultimatum  to  France  and  to  Russia 
rendered  a  peaceful  settlement  impossible. 

Whether  it  can  be  proved,  or  not — with  the  material 
at  present  available — that  the  military  faction  at  Berlin  was 
working  for  the  war  which  it  had  so  long  gloated  over  in 
imagination,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  must  take 
the  blame  of  having  blocked  the  proposed  conference.  It  is 
said  by  his  apologists  that  the  Emperor  laboured  sincerely  to 
the  end — working  along  a  private  path  of  his  own — in  the 
cause  of  peace.  But  it  must  be  asked,  with  all  deference, 
what  right  he  had  to  any  private  path  when  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  known  to  be  trembling  in  the  balance?  This  is 
where  we  might  have  expected  to  hear  from  the  various 
Peace  and  Arbitration  Societies,  especially  on  the  continent 
of  America.  With  all  respect  to  the  obligations  of  the 
official  neutrality  so  carefully  laid  down  at  Washington — 
obligations  which  individual  Americans  like  ex-President 
Eliot  have  found  it  hard  to  observe — the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself  why  those  who  have  worked  so  devotedly  for 
peace  have  not  as  yet  raised  their  voices,  no  matter  how 
ineffectually,  in  protest  against  the  influences  which  refused 
to  invoke  the  concert  of  Europe  in  the  only  way  by  which 
war  might  have  been  avoided.  By  keeping  silence  they  seem 
to  me  to  have  rendered  much  of  their  previous  work  inefifec- 
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tive  and  of  no  account  in  ^^ practical  politics/'    They  are  in 
danger  of  effacing  themselves. 

It  is  surely  not  uncharitable  to  say  that  if  Germany  had 
really  wanted  war,  she  could  hardly  have  taken  a  better 
method  of  achieving  her  purpose.  Her  previous  record  is  not 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
her  deahngs  with  Denmark  in  1864,  with  Austria  in  1866,  or 
with  France  in  1870.  There  is  little  credit  in  having  kept  the 
peace  for  forty  years  if  it  can  be  shown  that  you  have  gener- 
ally got  what  you  wanted  by  merely  rattling  your  sabre. 
Germany  was  saved  from  the  crime  of  a  second  attack  on 
France  in  1875.  Coming  nearer  our  own  times,  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  of  history  that  she  would  have  profited  by 
our  difficulties  to  intervene  in  the  South  African  War  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  British  navy.  In  1905  she  imposed  her 
will  on  France,  and  brought  about  the  resignation  of  Monsieur 
Delcasse,  just  before  the  Algeciras  Conference.  In  1908  the 
Emperor  took  his  stand  ^'in  shining  armour '^  beside  his 
Austrian  ally,  whom  he  abetted  in  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  And  in  1911  came  the  incident  of  the 
Panther  and  Agadir,  in  connexion  with  which  we  were 
told  by  Monsieur  Barthou  in  Montreal  that  if  France  had 
been  saved  from  invasion  she  ^^owed  it  solely  to  the  steadfast 
loyalty  of  her  Enghsh  allies.''  To-day  Germany  is  giving 
proof  of  the  thoroughgoing  character  of  her  preparations  for 
war.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  her  navy-building,  in  regard 
to  which  the  Emperor  indited,  early  in  1908,  a  long  letter  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  which  was  obviously  designed 
to  lull  him  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  The  German  navy 
was  being  built  purely  for  defensive  purposes,  and  England 
was  making  herself  ridiculous,  in  the  Kaiser's  opinion,  by 
taking  any  account  of  it!  For  these  defensive  purposes  an 
increased  expenditure  of  one  million  sterling  per  annum  was 
authorized  in  1912  for  a  period  of  six  years.  How  fortunate 
it  is  for  us  that  when  war  broke  out  the  British  navy  was 
found  ready  to  concentrate  in  the  North  Sea,  which  we  shall 
no  longer  call  by  its  alternative  name  the  ''German  Ocean!" 
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Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  Germany^s  activities 
along  other  lines,   such   as  the   construction  of  strategical 
railways  converging  on  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  frontiers,  the 
provision  of  increased  facilities  for  transports  at  ports  of 
embarkation,   the  building  in  foreign  territory  of  concrete 
emplacements  for  heavy  siege-guns,  the  amazing  volume  of 
war-literature  that  issues   every  year  from  her  publishing 
houses,  culminating  in  Bemhardi^s  book  ^^  Germany  and  the 
Next  War,''  the  institution  of  a  far-reaching  system  of  espion- 
age by  which  she  sought  to  pry  into  the  naval  and  military 
secrets  of  other  nations,  and  read  them  like  an  open  book. 
She  turned  a  deaf  ear,  as  the  Liberal  party,  under  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  learned  to  its  cost,  to  all  suggestions 
for  a  reduction  of  armaments.    She  showed  herself  no  friend 
to  any  of  the  proposals,  especially  in  regard  to  mine-laying 
and  bomb-throwing,  by  which  it  was  sought  at  the  Hague 
conferences  to  mitigate  in  advance  the  actual  horrors  of  war. 
And  Mr.  Asquith  has  told  us  quite  recently  that  when,  in 
1912,  his  Cabinet  thought  it  wise  to  approach  her  with  an 
assurance  that  we  would  neither  make  nor  join  in  any  un- 
provoked attack  upon  her,  declaring  that  '^aggression  upon 
Germany  is  not  the  subject,  and  forms  no  part  of  any  treaty, 
understanding,  or  combination  to  which  Britain  is  now  a 
party,  nor  will  she  become  a  party  to  anything  that  has  such 
an  object,''  she  had  the  audacity  to  turn  round  and  ask  the 
British  Government  to  abandon  the  Triple  Entente  alto- 
gether and  give  her  a  pledge  of  absolute  neutrality  should  she 
become  engaged  in  any  war.    She  asked  us,  in  fact — as  Mr. 
Asquith  put  it — to  give  her  ^'a  free  hand"  when  she  should 
choose  her  own  time  'Ho  overbear  and  dominate  the  European 
world!"     And  when  Mr.  Asquith  made  this  disclosure  (2nd 
October,  1914),  the  North-German  Gazette^  with  true  German 
logic,  drew  the  inference  that  ''the  Enghsh  Government  was 
already  in  1912  determined  under  all  circumstances  to  take 
part  in  a  European  war  on  the  side  of  Germany's  enemies!" 

This  record  is  hardly  calculated,  as  has  been  said  above, 
to  inspire  confidence.     It  does  not  predispose  us  to  accept 
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without  demur  the  statement  made  by  Professors  Haeckel 
and  Eucken,  when  they  complained,  '^  Our  foes  have  disturbed 
us  in  our  peaceful  work,  forcing  the  war  upon  us  very  much 
against  our  desire/^  Poor  injured  innocents!  We  are  more 
inclined  to  view  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  light  of  other 
utterances,  such  as  that  of  von  der  Goltz,  who  said  that  the 
German  statesman  would  show  himself  a  traitor  to  his 
country  who,  believing  war  to  be  inevitable  and  being  himself 
ready  for  it,  failed  to  get  beforehand  with  the  enemy  by 
striking  the  first  blow;  or  the  notorious  Bemhardi,  who  made 
a  more  or  less  secret  tour  through  the  United  States  a  year  or 
tw^o  ago,  addressing  exclusively  German  societies,  and  telling 
them  exactly  what  was  going  to  happen  and  how  it  was  going 
to  be  done.  Bernhardi^s  book  includes,  among  many  other 
gems,  the  following:  ^^All  which  other  nations  attained  in 
centuries  of  natural  development — political  union,  colonial 
possessions,  naval  power,  international  trade — was  denied  to 
our  nation  until  quite  recently.  What  we  now  wish  to  obtain 
must  be  fought  for,  against  a  superior  force  of  hostile  interests 
and  powers. '^  And  again:  ^'Let  it  be  the  task  of  our  dip- 
lomacy so  to  shuffle  the  cards  that  we  may  be  attacked  by 
France,  for  then  there  would  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that 

Russia  for  a  time  would  remain  neutral If  we  wish 

to  bring  about  an  attack  by  our  opponents,  we  must  initiate 
an  active  policy  which,  without  attacking  France,  will  so 
prejudice  her  interests  or  those  of  England  that  both  these 
States  would  feel  compelled  to  attack  us.  Opportunities  for 
such  procedure  are  offered  both  in  Africa  and  in  Europe.'' 
At  Zabem,  for  instance,  and  in  Morocco!  Surely  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  hit  the  mark  when  he  described  such  pro- 
grammes as  '^  the  schemes  of  an  accomplished  burglar  ex- 
pounded with  the  candour  of  a  child." 

Nietzsche  correctly  expressed  the  prevailing  German 
point  of  view,  when,  instead  of  saying  that  a  good  cause 
sanctifies  every  war,  he  laid  down  the  maxim  that  a  good 
war  justifies  and  sanctifies  every  cause!  ^^  War  and  courage,'' 
he  went  on  to  say,  '*  have  done  greater  things  than  love 
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of  your  neighbour/^  Germany  has  been  brought  up 
to  believe  in  war,  not  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  but  as  a 
high  political  instrument  and  a  supreme  test  of  national 
character.  Imperial  security  for  her  implies  the  power  of 
taking  the  aggressive,  without  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others  or  her  own  good  faith,  wherever  her  interests  or  her 
national  pride  may  seem  to  suggest.  The  latest  utterance  of 
Maxmilian  Harden  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  even  in 
regard  to  this  war.  '^We  willed  it,'^  he  says;  ''we  had  to 
will  it.  Our  might  will  create  a  new  law  for  Europe.  It  is 
Germany  that  strikes.  When  she  has  conquered  new  domains 
for  her  genius,  then  the  priesthoods  of  all  the  gods  will  praise 

the  good  war Now  that  Germany ^s  hour  has  struck 

she  must  take  her  place  as  the  leading  power.  Any  peace 
which  did  not  win  her  the  first  position  would  be  no  reward 
for  her  efforts.'^  Here  we  have  the  most  recent  expression, 
naked  and  unashamed,  of  the  ''swelled-headedness^'  and 
megalomania  which  have  brought  our  German  friends  to 
believe  that  they  have  a  Heaven-sent  mission  to  dominate 
the  whole  world.  The  leadership  of  Europe  is  what  they 
have  been  after  all  the  time,  to  begin  with.  And  here  the 
overthrow  of  France  and  England  was  a  necessary  prelimin- 
ary. As  to  France,  Bemhardi  had  shown  how,  after  a 
resistless  rush  through  Belgium,  Germany  was  to  ''square 
her  account  with  France  and  crush  her  so  completely  that  she 
could  never  again  come  across  our  path.'^  And  in  the  same 
spirit  von  Treitschke,  who  believed  a  collision  with  England 
to  be  inevitable,  had  warned  his  countrymen  that  the 
"settlement  with  England  would  probably  be  the  longest  and 
the  most  difficult.'^  It  is  as  a  consequence  of  following  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  a  German  world-wide  empire  that  Germany 
has  been  brought  to  the  pass  in  which  she  stands  to-day. 
And  when  official  verification  can  be  secured  of  the  various 
statements  which  go  to  prove  that  the  war-party  in  Berlin 
was  confidently  counting  on  war  long  before  it  actually  broke 
out,  and  had  carefully  calculated  how  and  when  it  could  best 
profit  from  the  difficulties  by  which  other  nations,  notably 
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England,*  were  known  to  be  embarrassed,  little  or  nothing  will 
be  required  to  make  the  story  complete.  When  told,  it  may- 
even  help  to  reconcile  the  German  people  themselves  to  the 
defeat  and  discomfiture  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

But  even  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts,  is  it 
not  amazing  to  us  that  Germany  should  seek  to  fasten  the 
blame  on  the  other  side,  when  she  herself  had  drawn  up  such 
an  advance  programme  as  that  which  has  just  been  described? 
Take  England,  for  instance.  Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  has  a  greater 
interest  than  England  in  the  continued  maintenance  of 
peace.  She  wants  nothing  from  anybody — except  to  be  let 
alone.  She  certainly  would  not  have  been  likely,  on  any 
flimsy  pretext,  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  her  best  customer. 
But  the  Germans  insist  that  she  had  two  motives  for  going  to 
war  against  them;  first,  alarm  at  the  rapid  growth  of  their 
navy;  and  second,  envy  and  jealousy  on  account  of  the 
marvellous  expansion  of  German  trade  and  commerce.  No 
doubt  the  rivalry  in  naval  armaments,  where  the  pace  has 
been  set  by  Germany,  has  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  been 
a  tremendous  strain  on  England,  especially  under  a  government 
that  would  far  rather  have  spent  the  money  on  something 
else;  but  she  was  doing  fairly  well  in  the  competition,  and 
with  the  Dominions  ranging  themselves  at  her  side  she 
would  soon  have  had  nothing  more  to  fear.    As  to  commercial 

*  "  The  time  had  been  carefully  chosen.  England  was  supposed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war  in  Ireland  and  a  new  mutiny  in  India.  France  had  just  been 
through  a  military  scandal  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  army  was  short  of  boots 
and  ammunition.  Russia,  besides  a  great  strike  and  internal  troubles,  was  re-arming 
her  troops  with  a  new  weapon,  and  the  process  was  only  half  through.  Even  the 
day  was  chosen.  It  was  in  a  week  when  nearly  all  the  ambassadors  were  away  from 
their  posts,  taking  their  summer  holiday — the  English  ambassador  at  Berlin,  the 
Russian  ambassadors  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  the  Servian  Prime  Minister,  the  Kaiser  himself,  and  others 
who  might  have  used  a  restraining  influence  on  the  war  party.  Suddenly,  without 
a  word  to  any  outside  power,  Austria  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Servia,  to  be  answered 
in  forty-eight  hours.  Seventeen  of  these  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  other  powers 
were  informed,  and  war  was  declared  on  Servia  before  all  the  ambassadors  could  get 
back  to  their  posts.  The  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  sat  up  all  night  trying  for 
conciliation,  for  arbitration,  even  for  bare  delay.  At  the  last  moment,  when  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister  had  returned,  and  had  consented  to  a  basis  for  conversa- 
tions w ith  Russia,  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  chance  that  peace  might  be  preserved' 
but  at  that  moment  Germany  launched  her  ultimatum  at  Russia  and  France,  ana 
Austria  was  already  invading  Servia.  In  twenty-four  hours  six  European  powers 
were  at  war." — Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  in  "  How  can  War  ever  be  right  ?  " 
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rivalry,  can  anyone  imagine  Sir  Edward  Grey  sitting  down 
at  the  supreme  moment  to  calculate  the  volume  of  trade  in 
the  Balkans,  or  who  would  get  the  business  along  the  line  of 
the  Bagdad  railway?  No:  his  loyal  and  devoted  efforts 
were  directed  exclusively  to  averting  the  horrors  of  war 
from  Europe.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  recently 
been  saying  something  different  should  be  received  every- 
where as  a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  Eng- 
land's obvious  military  unpreparedness  ought  to  be  the  best 
answer  to  any  suggestion  that  she  was  planning  for  war. 
The  argument  against  her  is  being  conducted  to  a  large 
extent  by  persons  who  profess  to  have  a  well-founded  belief  in 
her  treachery,  her  selfishness,  her  hypocrisy,  and  above  all 
her  decadence  and  degeneracy.  Here  my  friends  the  pro- 
fessors have  filled  an  absolutely  surprising  role.  One  has  to 
remember,  however,  that  degeneracy  may  overtake  institu- 
tions as  well  as  nations.  You  would  not  go  to  the  German 
universities  to-day  for  a  free  and  unfettered  expression  of 
opinion  about  matters  in  which  the  German  government 
was  directly  interested.  The  influence  of  the  military  auto- 
cracy, which  has  permeated  ail  strata  of  society,  has  extended 
itself  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning — yes,  and  to  the 
churches  as  well.  Many  of  the  leading  professors  are  Privy 
Councillors,  and  cannot  always  exercise  the  privilege  of 
independent  thought.  They  have  followed  too  literally 
Treitschke's  direction  to  '^be  governmental, '^  and  have  done 
much  to  justify  Mommsen's  fears  as  to  what  would  happen 
to  the  German  people  if  militarism  were  allowed  to  take 
captive  every  other  element.  How  can  we  otherwise  explain 
Eucken  and  Haeckel?  Here  are  some  of  their  findings: 
'^Undoubtedly  the  German  invasion  in  Belgium  served 
England  as  a  welcome  pretext  to  openly  declare  her 
hostility;"  and  again,  '^ England's  complaints  of  the  violation 
of  international  law  are  the  most  atrocious  hyprocisy  and 
the  vilest  Pharisaism.'' 

To  these  two  I  add  Ostwald,  who  appears  to  have  had  a 
beatific    vision    of  Germany  enthroned  in  central  Europe, 
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with  the  other  nations  grouped  around  her,  and  as  a  counter- 
poise on  the  American  continent  the  United  States,  with 
Canada  to  the  north  and  the  Latin  republics  to  the  south 
leaning  up  against  her,  as  it  were,  in  deferential  pose.  He 
also  seems  to  approve  of  a  sort  of  '^merger"  or  '^ combine '' 
for  all  small  nations,  while  wishing  to  apply  the  reverse 
process  in  the  case  of  Russia.  Here  are  some  of  Ostwald^s 
utterances:  ''The  further  end  of  destroying  the  source  from 
which  for  two  or  three  centuries  all  European  strifes  have 
been  nourished  and  intensified,  namely,  the  English  policy 
of  world  dominion I  assume  that  the  English  domin- 
ion will  suffer  a  downfall  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
predicted  for  Russia,  and  that  under  these  circumstances 
Canada  would  join  the  United  States,  the  expanded  republic 
assuming  a  certain  leadership  with  reference  to  the  South 
American  republics. 

^'The  principle  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  indi- 
vidual nations,  which  in  the  present  European  tumult  has 
proved  itself  so  inadequate  and  baneful,  must  be  given  up 
and  replaced  by  a  system  conforming  to  the  world^s  actual 
conditions,  and  especially  to  those  political  and  economic 
relations  which  determine  industrial  and  cultural  progress 
and  the  common  welfare.'' 

We  had  Ostwald's  son  lecturing  for  us  at  McGill  last 
winter,  when  we  little  dreamed  that  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  his  distinguished  father.  What  a  collapse  of  all  our  hopes 
of  international  academic  solidarity!  And  the  odd  thing  is 
that  the  Germans  should  profess  to  believe  that  it  is  we  who 
have  been  scheming  for  their  downfall!  It  is  a  relatively  un- 
important incident,  but  as  I  have  mentioned  McGill  I  may 
place  on  record  in  these  pages  the  fact  that  when  that 
university  had  the  honour  of  welcoming  a  few  years  ago  the 
highest  lady  in  the  land,  these  words  were  used:  ''Nowhere 
is  there  a  fuller  realization  than  in  our  national  universities 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  country  which  has  sent  us  a 
daughter  so  distinguished:  and  our  prayer  is  that  in  the 
coming  time  Britain  may  march  forward  along  the  path  of 
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progress  in  none  but  amiable  relations  with  a  friendly 
Germany/'  We  may  have  been  wrong  in  our  forecast  of  the 
future,  but  our  sincerity  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  of  the 
professors  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted.  And  the  senti- 
ment which  found  sincere  utterance  in  Montreal  would  have 
been  similarly  expressed  in  every  university  centre  throughout 
the  Empire.  Why  then  are  we  treated  as  though  we  had 
been  harbouring  iU-will  and  hatred  in  our  hearts?  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  even  more  insulting  than  the  suggestion  so  con- 
stantly made  by  our  German  critics,  to  the  ejBfect  that 
Britain's  day  is  done,  that  the  sceptre  she  has  won  by  doubtful 
methods  is  now  falling  from  her  nerveless  grasp,  that  the 
Empire  of  which  we  can  boast  to-day  ^^does  not  correspond 
to  the  vital  power  of  Great  Britain  to  defend  it,''  and  that  she 
had  better  prepare  to  make  way  for  a  stronger  successor, 
ready  and  able  to  take  over  her  business!  Never  perhaps  in 
all  history  have  we  had  a  better  case  for  the  application  of  the 
old  saw,  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat:  those  whom 
God  wishes  to  destroy  he  first  deprives  of  reason! 

What  are  the  lessons  which  we  in  Canada  should  draw 
from  the  war?  I  rejoice  that  we  have  shown  by  our  acts  that 
we  regard  it  as  a  Canadian  war.  It  is  in  very  truth  what  the 
British  Blue-books  have  been  referring  to  for  years  as  a 
''war  in  defence  of  the  Empire" — a  possibiHty  suddenly  con- 
verted into  a  fact.  There  is  no  use  in  going  back  on  the  past, 
though  personally  I  hope  that  the  type  of  person  will  dis- 
appear from  our  midst  who  used  to  spend  all  his  energies  in 
calculating  what  Canada  would  do  in  the  (very  remote) 
contingency  of  ''England  embarking  on  a  war  of  which  the 
Canadian  Parliament  could  not  approve."  He  could  not  get 
it  out  of  his  head  that  the  question  he  had  to  consider  was 
whether  he  would  "help  the  old  country,"  instead  of  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  fight  for  his  life!  For  all  the  time  the 
foe  was  at  our  gates.  What  brought  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  situation  home  to  every  one  in  Canada  (except,  of  course, 
Mr.  Bourassa),  and  to  the  other  over-sea  Dominions  as  well, 
was  the  spectacle  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  London 
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trying  to  bargain  with  the  British  Government  that,  if 
England  would  only  remain  neutral,  Germany  would  promise 
not  to  take  any  more  of  the  soil  of  France  but  only  the  French 
colonies.  If  the  French  colonies  now,  why  not  the  English 
next?  It  may  be  hoped  that,  with  further  progress  in  the 
direction  of  imperial  organization — still  along  the  line  of 
voluntary  cooperation — we  shall  get  rid  now  of  the  phrase 
which  has  so  long  disfigured  the  oflacial  publications  of  the 
Imperial  Conference,  ^^  Should  any  of  the  Dominions  desire 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  at  a  time  of  real  danger/^ 
That  is  surely  a  worn-out  formula,  imposed  on  a  scrupulous 
home-government  by  the  apathy  and  half-heartedness  of 
colonial  statesmen. 

Even  a  warlike  paper  such  as  this  must  not  be  allowed  to 
close  without  a  word  of  praise  for  so  doughty  an  antagonist. 
That  the  British  are  good  sportsmen  is  proved  by  their 
admiration  for  the  exploits  of  the  German  commander  of  the 
Emden.  We  cannot  praise  other  things  the  Germans  have 
done  in  the  course  of  this  war — their  spying  and  lying,  their 
mine-laying,  their  indiscriminate  bomb-throwing,  their  de- 
struction of  pubhc  buildings  and  artistic  treasures,  their 
terrorizing  of  the  civil  population,  their  military  execution  of 
hostages  and  their  brigand-like  levy  of  huge  ransoms  from 
the  cities  through  which  they  have  passed.  In  olden  times 
the  robber-chief  would  build  his  castle  at  the  head  of  some 
narrow  defile,  so  as  to  take  toll  of  all  who  went  that  way;  but 
his  modern  representative  moves  his  minions  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  presents  his  bill  of  expenses  as  he  goes! 
These  are  certainly  unwelcome  results  of  the  German  love  of 
thoroughness.  There  is  much  disillusionment  in  store  for  the 
Germans  in  the  near  future.  At  present  they  can  see  nothing 
but  red.  And  they  seem  to  believe  everything  they  are  told — 
which  perhaps,  after  all,  is  not  very  much.  It  is  an  astounding 
fact  that  while  the  British  Foreign  OflSce  has  included  in  its 
Blue-book,  and  has  spread  broadcast  over  the  whole  world, 
an  official  translation  of  the  German  White  Book,  giving  the 
German  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  its  German  transla- 
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tion  of  the  British  White  Paper  (in  which  the  documents  are 
left  to  speak  for  themselves)  has  to  be  smicggled  into  Germany. 
Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  long  continue.  Meanwhile  we 
can  even  afford  to  admire  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  rally- 
ing round  its  ruler  under  the  inspiration  of  an  overwhelming 
national  sentiment.  The  crowd  that  attacked  the  British 
Embassy  at  Berlin  only  knew  what  it  had  been  told:  its 
demeanour  contrasted  unfavourably  with  that  of  those  who 
gathered  outside  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  war — not  jubilant  and  shouting,  but  calm, 
quiet,  and  determined.  And  the  so-called  '^mercenaries'^ 
whom  Britain  sent  forward  into  the  firing-line  were  and  are 
much  better  posted  in  the  facts  of  the  case  than  the  German 
conscript,  hurried  off  with  his  identification  disc  almost 
before  he  has  had  time  to  learn  who  it  is  that  he  is  going  to 
fight  and  where.  But  Germany  has  indeed  shown  a  united 
front,  which  it  will  maintain  till  questions  begin  to  be  asked 
and  answered.  Then  will  come  a  rude  awakening.  The 
national  conscience  cannot  be  left  forever  in  the  keeping  of 
the  bureaucracy  at  Berlin.  The  German  system  of  adminis- 
tration is  one  of  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  most  efficient, 
in  the  world.  In  fact  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that 
six  months  of  German  rule  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
many  of  us — say  in  the  Province  of  Quebec!  But  it  carries 
with  it  a  certain  suppression  of  individuality  which  would 
not  find  favour  with  us.  The  average  citizen  in  Germany  is 
over  apt  to  take  his  views  from  those  whom  he  looks  up  to  as 
the  authorized  and  accredited  representatives  of  the  nation. 
He  has  too  small  a  voice  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  affairs. 
Especially  in  connexion  with  such  an  issue  as  the  one  under 
discussion,  it  is  the  bureaucracy  that  does  the  main  part  of 
the  work  in  the  moulding  of  public  opinion. 

That  is  why,  in  spite  of  all  our  admiration  for  German 
thoroughness  and  efficiency,  we  need  not  abase  ourselves 
before  the  German  system.  We  admire  their  patriotism,  and 
their  utter  self-surrender  at  the  call  of  country.  We  can 
learn  much  from  their  skiU  in  organization,  their  intensity  of 
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purpose,  their  devotion  to  work,  their  moral  earnestness,  and 
their  achievements  in  the  field  of  science  and  art  and  letters. 
But  on  our  side  we  have  also  something  to  show — some 
claims  to  consideration  that  ought  to  save  us  from  organized 
misrepresentation  and  hate.  The  Empire  which  has  come 
into  collision  with  Germany  is  also  the  fruit  of  high  moral  as 
well  as  great  practical  qualities,  which  have  extorted  the 
admiration,  if  sometimes  also  the  envy,  of  the  world.  We  do 
not  recognize  ourselves  when  we  are  told  that  we  are  merely 
a  ^'robber  state,"  which  for  centuries  has  prospered  as  the 
'^buUy  of  Europe  " — ^we  who  have  fought  and  bled  for 
freedom  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Charter  down  to  Napoleon! 
Our  watchword  is  liberty  rather  than  dominion,  and  self- 
governing  institutions  are  to  us  the  breath  of  life.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  methods  or  ideals  of  absolutism  and 
autocratic  government.  Within  the  boundaries  of  our 
Empire  peoples  of  widely  different  origin,  and  at  various 
stages  of  civilization,  are  free  to  develop  themselves  spon- 
taneously, and  without  domineering  interference,  to  the 
highest  of  which  they  may  be  capable.  We  do  not  under- 
stand any  of  the  new-fangled  jargon  about  the  State  being 
superior  to  ordinary  considerations  of  morality,  and  about 
its  material  interests  being  the  one  rule  that  transcends  even 
the  obhgations  of  conscience.  To  us  good  is  good,  and  evil 
is  evil,  alike  for  the  conmiunity  and  for  the  individuals  of 
whom  the  community  consists.  We  take  no  part  in  the 
worship  of  mere  might,  or  force,  or  power,  and  we  do  not 
share  in  the  cult  which  makes  war  an  immutable  law  of 
humanity.  '^The  living  God  will  see  to  it,"  said  Treitschke, 
'^that  war  shall  always  recur  as  a  terrible  medicine  for  man- 
kind." This  dictum  may  summarize  one  aspect  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  history,  but  when  it  is  applied  in  the  concrete  as  a 
justification  or  explanation  of  the  atrocities  we  are  witnessing 
to-day  our  souls  revolt  against  it.  We  want  to  help  to  de- 
throne that  evil  spirit  of  militarism  which,  rooted  as  it  is  in 
the  bad  traditions  of  a  ruthless  past,  has  spread  its  baleful 
influence  all  over  Germany.     The  world  will  breathe  more 
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freely  if  we  can  establish  an  international  alliance  against 
military  despotism,  so  that  never  again  shall  it  be  in  the  power 
of  a  small  group  of  individuals  to  work  such  havoc  with  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.  The  supreme  compensation  we 
shall  claim  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  pause  in  the  mad  race  of  armaments.  England  has 
tried  for  this  before,  but  now  she  will  speak,  let  us  hope, 
with  the  voice  of  united  Europe.  As  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
has  put  it,  in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  ^^The  Meaning  of  the 
War'':  ^'If  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria,  of  Russia 
and  of  France,  are  by  international  conventions  and  European 
law  reduced  to  moderate  proportions,  the  blood  tax  will 
be  taken  off  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  peaceful  union  of  a 
European  confederation  may  begin  to  be  a  reality,  and  at 
last  the  progress  of  civilization  may  advance  m  security,  free 
from  the  nightmare  of  perpetual  expectation  of  war.'' 

Meanwhile,  till  that  time — the  real  ^^Day" — arrives,  we 
can  all  with  the  utmost  confidence,  each  and  every  one 
among  us,  repeat  as  our  own  the  words  of  the  PrimeMinister 
of  England,  when  he  said:  ^^I  do  not  believe  that  any 
nation  ever  entered  into  a  great  controversy — and  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  history  will  ever  know — with  a  clearer  con- 
science and  stronger  conviction  that  it  is  fighting,  not  for 
aggression,  not  for  the  maintenance  even  of  its  own  selfish 
interest,  but  that  it  is  fighting  in  defence  of  principles  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  vital  to  the  civilization  of  the 
world." 

W.  Peterson 


LAGGARDS 
I 

Free  were  you  born. — If  free  you  would  remain, 

Then  serve  the  State.    Such  service  keeps  you  free. 

On  him  who  serves  not,  hurl  your  just  disdain, 

For  sloth  or  coward  he  must  surely  be, 

Who  leaves  his  motherland  an  open  prey 

To  rapine  and  dishonour  by  the  foe. 

Such  shall  be  slaves  beneath  a  foreign  sway 

And  reach  the  lowest  pit  of  human  woe; 

Remorse  shall  hold  them  in  the  fearful  gloom 

Which  shrouds  their  own  and  their  lost  country^s  doom. 


II 


Some  will  not  serve  their  country — oh!  the  shame! 
Some  will  not  work  nor  labour  for  their  bread. 
Shall  these  be  free,  who  will  not  play  the  game? 
Useless  in  life  and  carrion  when  dead! 
Must  you  who  labour  give  these  Pariahs  food 
To  roam  the  land,  to  beg,  perchance  to  steal? 
Shall  Discipline  not  guide  them  for  their  good. 
And  teach  them  what  true  citizens  should  feel? 
Must  these  be  free,  or,  trained  to  useful  toil. 
Be  made  to  earn  a  living  from  the  soil? 


Ill 


Why  are  you  now  content  to  watch  the  game 
Which  others  play,  whilst  you  sit  idly  by? 
Is  Honour  dead,  and  every  sense  of  shame, 
That  when  you  hear  your  mother's  urgent  cry 
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You  turn  your  backs  upon  her  in  her  need, — 
Relying  on  the  few  who  hear  her  call, — 
Whilst  you  insensate,  ruthless,  give  no  heed 
Nor  raise  a  hand  to  aid  her  lest  she  fall? 
Ungrateful  sons!    If  words  like  whips  could  flay. 
Scorn  should  chastise  tiU  witless  wills  obey. 


IV 


"Free  men  are  we,"  you  answer, — and  you  sing 
The  lofty  strain,  '^Britannia  rules  the  waves" — 
Then  swell  the  chorus  tiU  the  rafters  ring. 
With  ''Britons  never,  never  shall  be  slaves. " 
But  say — ^What  have  you  done  to  this  great  end? 
What  sacrifice  of  self  for  Her  dear  sake? 
What  efifort  made  her  tattered  force  to  mend? 
What  service  given? — that  you  so  freely  takey 
Living  as  parasites  on  others'  blood — 
Content  to  see  her  die, — so  you  have  food! 


''We  will  not  brook  compulsion," — thus  you  say- 
"For  he  who  heedless  of  our  rights  should  dare 
Our  hard  won  liberties  to  take  away — 
Let  him  the  People's  righteous  wrath  beware! 
That  the  attempt  hath  proved  of  priceless  cost, 
The  Royal  Stuart  found,  in  bootless  strife. 
In  armies  vanquished,  and  in  banners  lost — 
Hurled  from  a  throne,  and  e'en  bereft  of  life. 
Compulsion  shall  not  drive  us,  nor  the  rod; 
The  People's  voice  is  here  the  voice  of  God!" 


VI 


If  this  be  so,  my  brothers,  to  the  end. 

May  Wisdom  guide  the  Nation's  counsels  here, 
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So  rule  yourselves  that  parlous  times  may  mend, 
And  Panic^s  shame  may  cease,  and  senseless  Fear. 
Oh!  that  my  cry  to  every  soul  might  come 
And  move  you  all  to  Duty  freely  given, 
To  bring  Security  to  every  home. 
So  shall  the  people^s  voice  be  voice  of  Heaven. 
Freely  you  have  received,  then  freely  give, 
For  only  thus  in  Honour  may  you  live! 

G.   A.   SWENY 

[These  verses  are  selected  and  arranged  from  a  poem  by  the  author, 
written  in  1910,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Roberts,  who  at  that  time  had 
begun  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  impending 
danger.     Ed.  U.  M.] 
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The  hills  stretch  forth  their  strong,  unwieldy  arms. 
Browned  i^  the  heat  of  summer  suns,  to  grasp 
The  robes  of  day,  enamoured  of  her  charms; 
But  jealous  night  bends  swiftly  down  and  clasps 
Them  to  her  breast,  lets  loose  her  raven  locks, 
Laughing  at  day,  who  blushes  as  she  mocks. 

Arthur  S.  Bourinot 


THE  ENEMY 

QO  accustomed  are  we  to  think  of  the  German  Empire  as 
a  unified  pohtical  organization  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  a  century  ago  there  was  nothing  correspoad- 
ing  to  it  in  existence.  What  we  now  call  Germany  was,  in 
1814,  made  up  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  independent 
states.  Kings  and  princes,  counts  and  margraves,  land- 
graves, dukes,  and  free  cities  jostled  one  another  in  amazing 
profusion.  They  all  exercised  sovereign  rights  and  none  could 
control  another's  policy  except  when  brute  force  gave  a  short- 
lived hegemony  to  some  ambitious  ruler.  None  the  less,  there 
had  formerly  existed  a  vague  and  shadowy  power  to  which 
all  these  princelets  owed  a  nominal  allegiance,  but  which 
had  been  for  centuries  a  by-word  for  inefficiency  and  whose 
name  was  a  synonym  for  impotence. 

This  was  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  digaity  of  its 
headship  had  been  for  centuries  in  the  Hapsburg  family 
when  Napoleon  aboHshed  it  in  1806.  The  crying  need  of 
unity  in  Germany  could  not  be  ignored  when  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe. 
Accordingly,  in  1815,  after  Waterloo  had  finally  removed  the 
menace  from  Napoleon,  the  German  Bund,  or  Confederation, 
was  established  at  the  instigation  of  Prince  Metternich.  The 
number  of  German  states  was  reduced  from  two  hundred  to 
thirty-nine,  and  of  these  Austria  and  Prussia  were  the  most 
important.  The  President  of  the  Confederation  was  to  be 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis,  and  his  successors. 

By  this  move  a  great  step  was  taken  towards  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany.  But  the  reactionary  and  repressive  policy 
of  Metternich  and  his  master  precluded  any  immediate 
progress.  German  nationahty  was  crying  out  for  recogni- 
tion, and  a  hazy  federal  union  was  the  sop  thrown  out  to  pacify 
it.     The  demand  for  liberty  of  expression,  for  freedom  of 
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thought  and  of  worship,  was  answered  merely  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  measures  that  made  for  absolutism  and  upheld  auto- 
cracy. Still,  there  were  possibilities  even  in  the  Bund.  Four 
crowned  heads,  namely,  Hanover,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  and 
Saxony,  took  the  place  of  many  of  the  former  duchies  and 
petty  principalities,  and  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for  further 
union.  True  it  is  that  the  Bund  further  had  a  Diet  at  which 
all  the  thirty-nine  rejuvenated  princedoms  were  represented, 
but  it  had  no  machinery  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  its 
decrees,  which  almost  invariably  remained  a  dead  letter. 

This  went  on  till  1866.  Meanwhile,  there  were  many 
forces  quietly  at  work  which  made  it  inevitable  that  the 
national  feeling  should  sooner  or  later — and  sooner  rather 
than  later — find  expression.  If  Prussia  had  undergone  degrada- 
tion at  Jena,  she  had  exonerated  herself  at  Leipsic  tod  Water- 
loo. She  had  helped  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  mediaevalism 
while  her  statesmen,  Hardenberg  and  Stein,  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  A  new  literature  was 
growing  up,  little  known,  ^tis  true,  outside  of  Germany,  but 
extremely  potent  within  its  borders.  Goethe  and  Schiller 
have  exercised  an  influence  over  the  Teutonic  peoples  not  less 
great  than  that  of  Luther.  In  Prussia,  particularly,  the  secu- 
larization of  church  lands,  the  introduction  of  universal 
military  service  and  of  compulsory  education,  the  eventual 
granting  of  a  constitution  to  the  country  and  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  towns,  the  foundation  of  Berlin  University  and 
the  gradual  emergence  of  Prussia  as  the  leading  German 
state — all  these  things  prepared  the  way  for  Bismarck. 

The  war  with  Denmark,  which  ended  in  the  annexation  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  by  Prussia,  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
speedily  followed  by  the  short,  sharp  victory  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  over  the  Hapsburg  at  Sadowa.  Austria  and  Prussia 
pursued  henceforth  divergent  ways,  and  the  North  German 
Confederation  replaced  the  Bund.  The  ZoUverein,  or  Customs 
Union,  had  done  much  more  than  the  effete  Bund  to  teach  the 
Germans  of  the  northern  states  the  value  of  united  action; 
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it  also  taught  them  to  look  to  Prussia  rather  than  to  Austria 
for  leadership  and  competent  direction. 

Bismarck  conferred  on  his  master  the  honour  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  confederation,  a  dignity  which  was  exchanged 
in  1871  for  the  more  high-sounding  and  at  the  same  time  more 
dangerous  one  of  emperorship.  The  humiliation  of  France 
showed  Bavaria  and  three  other  southern  states  that  had 
remained  outside  the  nothem  confederation  that  their  adhesion 
to  it  was  essential  to  their  existence. 

Thus  was  brought  into  being  the  mighty  machine  which 
William  II  is  misusing  to-day.  The  worship  of  Bismarck's 
method — force — continues,  but  the  astute  diplomacy  of  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron  is  now  entirely  wanting. 

Having  considered  the  historical  landmarks  in  the  rise  of 
the  mighty  German  Empire,  one  is  naturally  tempted  to 
compare,  or  rather  contrast,  its  growth  with  that  of  the 
British.  The  first  gigantic  difference  which  strikes  one  is 
that  whereas  the  latter  empire  is  the  outcome  of  centuries 
of  fortuitous  growth,  the  former  is  the  fruit  of  less  than  one 
hundred  years  of  the  most  adroit  diplomatic  cunning.  On 
the  one  hand,  modem  Germany  is  the  monument  of  consum- 
mate statecraft;  on  the  other,  British  dominion  is,  in  the  main, 
the  outcome  of  chance.  Truly  it  has  been  said  that  we 
blundered  into  empire.  An  obscure  lad  named  CUve,  dis- 
graced at  home,  took  himself  ofif  to  Hindustan;  our  Indian 
Empire  is  the  unforeseen  result.  The  fortunate  but  unex- 
pected discovery  of  a  goat  path  on  the  heights  of  Abraham 
made  the  people  of  a  little  island  the  rulers  of  half  a  continent. 

How  different  in  the  case  of  the  Kaiser's  realm!  Bismarck 
altered  a  telegram  sent  to  his  royal  master,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  by  Benedetti,  the  French  ambassador.  It  was  a  cold- 
blooded action  calculated  to  force  war  on  France.  Sedan  and 
the  German  Empire  resulted,  and  Bismarck's  dehberately 
laid  plans  were  carried  out  to  the  last  detail.  Cold  calculation 
is  still  the  dominant  feature  of  German  diplomacy;  but 
whereas  the  calculations  were  formerly  made  by  an  expert, 
they  are  now  the  clumsy  handiwork  of  a  tyro.    Providence 
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endows  a  nation  with  a  giant  of  Bismarck^s  calibre  only 
once  in  three  or  four  generations.  The  great  chancellor  above 
all  was  careful  never  to  tax  his  resources  beyond  that  they 
were  able;  the  blundering  divine-right  theorist  who  is  doing 
his  worst  to  wreck  Bismarck^s  fabric  is  animated,  it  is  clear, 
by  that  vaulting  ambition  that  overleaps  itself. 

But  though  the  Kaiser^s  folly  is  the  occasion  of  the  calamity 
that  he  is  bringing  upon  Germany,  is  there  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  Empire  itself  that  at  any  rate  tends  to  make  that 
calamity  possible?  I  think  there  is.  It  is  a  commonplace  of 
journalism  nowadays  to  talk  of  the  German  machine.  '' Ger- 
many's industrial  machine,''  ''Germany's  army  which  acts 
with  machine-like  precision,"  ''that  floating  machine,  the 
German  navy,"  these  are  the  tags  we  find  in  every  newspaper. 

Now,  a  machine  is  above  all  the  product  of  artifice  and 
human  invention.  Such,  too,  is  the  Kaiser's  Empire.  That  it  is  a 
magnificent  creation  none  would  question.  But  so  was  the 
first  locomotive.  Man's  inventive  powers  did  not  cease  to 
exercise  themselves  when  Stephenson  had  made  his  "Rocket," 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  fine  locomotives  of  to-day 
outclassed  by  far  superior  engines  in  the  future.  But  think  of 
an  oak;  who  could  possibly  pre-visuahze  the  tree  with  its 
gnarled  and  spreading  branches,  had  he  only  seen  an  acorn? 
So  with  the  British  Empire:  its  chance  beginnings  gave  no 
clue  to  its  future  development.  Germany's  progress  was 
planned  out  for  her  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  The 
British  Empire  grew  up  in  nature's  way,  Germany's  in  man's 
way.  The  British  Empire  is  like  the  oak;  the  German  Empire 
is  like  the  locomotive.  The  locomotive  will  inevitably  be 
outclassed  sooner  or  later;  you  can  never  improve  on  the  oak. 

With  clever  but  premature  political  invention  it  is  the  same 
as  with  man's  artificial  conveniences.  They  are  always  subject 
to  the  liabihty,  nay  the  certainty,  of  being  superseded.  And 
the  Germans,  with  whom  we  are  now  at  war,  have  constructed 
a  political  ofganization  which  will  require  much  modification 
if  it  is  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Even  the  great  constitution- 
makers  of  the  United  States  have  had  to  be  improved  upon, 
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and  the  amendments  made  to  their  work  are  none  the  less 
significant  because  informal.  The  fault  with  the  constitution 
of  the  German  Empire  is  that  it  is  too  readily  converted  into 
an  engine  of  despotism.  Things  went  well  enough  as  long  as 
the  wise  chancellor,  Bismarck,  controlled  the  pliant  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  I;  things  have  gone  irretrievably  wrong  since  the 
tables  were  turned  and  an  autocratic  Wilhelm  II  controls  a 
Bethman-HoUveg.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and 
we  can  see  that  Bismarck^s  great  mistake  lay  in  not  leaving 
the  headship  of  the  empire — or  better,  the  presidency  of  the 
confederation — open  to  election  among  the  heads  of  the  states 
that  composed  it.  Bismarck  was  right  in  searching  for  a  means 
by  which  German  nationality  might  find  expression;  he  was 
wrong  in  supplying  it  through  a  channel  which  nature  and 
history  aUke  condemn. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  said  of  that  marvellous 
German  education  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  two 
generations?  Has  it  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose?  Has 
that  too  been  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  tyrant  rather  than 
to  inculcate  the  love  of  freedom?  The  answer  is  necessarily 
speculative.  We  justly  admire  the  industry,  the  grit,  the 
tenacity  of  purpose  exhibited  by  the  Germans,  and  we  rightly 
assume  that  education  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  first  what  the  end  of  educa- 
tion should  be  and  whether  the  German  pedagogic  system 
has  been  directed  to  that  end.  Appropriately  enough,  it  was 
a  great  German  thinker  named  Herbart  who  first  propounded 
succinctly  the  true  aim  and  purpose  of  education.  He  said 
that  it  was  to  produce  many-sidedness  in  the  character  of  a 
man.  The  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  body  were  each  to  receive 
their  due  share  of  attention.  The  child  was  to  be  accustomed 
to  hardihood  and  yet  made  to  appreciate  the  finer  sides  of 
life.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  man's  earthly 
necessities  have  to  be  provided  for,  he  is,  above  all  things,  a 
spiritual  being.  All  this  is  very  excellent  theory.  But  the 
point  at  issue  is  to  consider  whether  the  schoolmasters  of 
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Germany  have  found  their  inspiration  in  Herbartianism.  I 
venture  to  say  that  they  have  not. 

Despite  much  that  has  been  written  to  the  contrary, 
German  education  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  one-sided, 
not  many-sided.  German  rationalism  is  a  by-word  in  philo- 
sophy, and  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  affairs 
of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  ^'specialization''  and  '^ tech- 
nical education  "  have  been  run  to  death.  The  fiaished  product 
is  anything  but  an  all-round  man.  Our  familiar  friend, 
Jack-of-all-trades,  plays  no  part  in  the  German  industrial 
machine.  Nor  has  the  Kaiser  any  use  for  him  in  his  army. 
The  German  tar  is  never  thought  of  as  a  handy  man.  No 
Teuton  is  allowed  to  ''pick  up''  a  trade  like  a  Britisher,  he 
is  specially  trained  in  the  common  schools  for  the  profession 
he  chooses  or  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  adopt. 

Let  me  quote  the  observations  of  an  acute  critic  of  the 
German  system — observations  which  we  find  expressed  in  a 
small  volume  entitled  "Our  German  Cousins."  The  author 
says:  "Not  only  must  a  person  in  Germany  be  educated  for 
the  branch  of  industry  which  he  intends  to  enter,  whether  it 
be  mining,  machinery,  or  retail  trade,  he  must  also  be  particu- 
larly trained  for  the  particular  position  he  intends  to  hold 
in  that  profession  or  trade  or  business;  for  the  manager,  the 
foreman,  and  the  skilled  workman  have  different  educations 
for  their  different  positions." 

In  another  place  we  get  a  picture  of  the  gluttony  for  work 
which  possesses  the  average  German:  "He  out-hustles  the 
American.  He  is  up  at  half-past  six  every  morning,  at  his 
simple  breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls  at  seven,  on  his  way  to 
ofl&ce  or  factory  at  seven-thirty,  and  at  his  desk,  plunged  in 
the  day's  work  between  eight  and  eight-thirty.  The  German 
business  man  believes  in  arriving  before  or  with  his  staff,  and 
taking  control  of  the  day's  situation  from  the  very  start." 

All  this,  of  course,  in  a  way  commands  our  admiration,  but 
it  seems  forced  and  unnatural.  You  seldom  meet  a  Britisher 
who  habitually  goes  this  pace.  One  would  not  desire  to  deter 
any  of  our  own  people  who  might  seek  to  emulate  these  models 
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of  industry  and  determination.    There  is  probably  too  much 
of  the  easy-going  spirit  among  ourselves. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  the  inculcation  of 
a  general  culture  rather  than  a  specialized  technical  course 
is  better  for  a  nation.  The  Enghsh  universities,  whatever 
their  faults,  do  provide  for  this.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
however,  there  are  signs  that  our  educational  ideal  is  being 
made  to  approximate  to  that  of  the  German  machine.  A 
people  that  is  habitually  given  to  hustle  will  eventually  feel 
the  effects  in  nervous  exhaustion. 

We  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  agree  that  the  Kaiser 
has  in  great  degree  been  granted  his  fatal  opportunity  for  ill- 
doing  through  his  excessive  specialization  in  the  works  of 
Mammon,  if  we  remember  the  words  of  a  veteran  German 
thinker:  '^Germany  is  no  longer  the  land  of  thinkers  and 
poets;  it  is  a  nation  of  business  and  battleships. '^ 

The  Teutonic  cult  of  the  god  commercialism  is  bearing  its 
fruit;  the  land  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  has  been  made  the  prey 
of  Krupp  and  ZeppeUn.  For  ourselves  let  us  take  a  timely 
warning. 

William  H.  Bucknell 


PAST  AND  PRESENT 

TTHE  teacher  of  my  youth, — how  fortunate  we  were 
in  those  days  to  have  him  and  Browning  and  Tennyson 
and  Swinburne  for  our  Hving  voices,  and  oh,  for  one  hour  of 
Swinburne  now  to  say  the  word  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm! — ^Thomas 
Carlyle,  was  the  greatest  writer  of  his  day  in  England;  and 
his  greatest  work  consisted  in  this,  that  he  transformed  the 
Hterature  of  England  by  enlarging  and  deepening  it  with  the 
thought  of  Germany.  Above  all,  among  our  watchers  of  the 
sky,  he  was  the  first  to  lead  us  to  the  star  of  Goethe,  the  third 
among  its  peers,  Homer^s  and  Shakespeare^s,  in  the  universal 
heaven  of  poetry.  In  1870  Carlyle,  in  a  letter  to  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  jubilated  over  the  rise  of  '^  pious,  deep-hearted 
Germany,^'  des  Deutschen  Bieder  fromm  und  stark,  as  ^'  Queen 
of  Europe,^'  destined  henceforth  to  take  her  proper  place 
upon  the  throne  where  France  had  flaunted  her  insolence  and 
irrehgion  so  long.  What  would  Thomas  of  Ecclefechan  have 
said  had  he  lived  to  see  the  Germany  of  1914?  He  would,  I 
think,  have  greatly  changed  his  tune.  One  thing  is  certain: 
both  the  Germans  and  the  French  have  changed  theirs  to  the 
point  of  complete  exchange.  The  "  Marseillaise ''  and 
'' Deutschland  liber  alles  "  remain  as  they  were.  But  the 
''  whirly-gig  of  time  "  has  indeed  ''  brought  in  his  revenges." 
Of  these  two  national  anthems  it  is  the  latter,  by  this  date, 
that  breathes  the  crapulousness — like  that  of  the  nasty  one- 
eyed  Cyclops  in  his  disgusting  cups — of  a  quite  delirious 
Chauvinism,  while  the  '^  Marseillaise,'^  seldom  ungenerous 
even  when  most  sanguinary,  has  now  become 

"  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders;  such  as  raised 
To  highth  of  noble  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle;  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat." 
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The  German  seriousness,  so  much  prized  by  Carlyle,  only 
makes  things  worse.  A  Frenchman  intoxicated  with  pride  is 
bad  enough;  but  he  is  nothing  to  a  drunken  German.  The 
Teutonic  strain,  which,  let  us  not  forget,  is  a  strong  element 
in  our  own  highly  mingled  composition,  does  not  carry  that 
liquor  so  gracefully  and  gallantly  as  the  Latins  do.  The 
High  Dutch  in  particular  are  too  new  to  it  (unless  hke  them- 
selves one  goes  back  to  absurdly  ancient  history) ;  whereas  the 
Latins,  through  centuries  of  the  use  of  power,  have  acquired, 
as  it  were,  some  degree  of  inherited  immunity,  at  least  from 
the  most  brutal  ^'  disguises  ''  of  its  intoxication.  The  Bauer 
or  Boor,  under  the  influence  of  these  fumes,  turns  sheer  wild- 
boar.  He  gets  dead-drunk,  or  worse — blood-drunk,  and  runs 
amuck,  dropping  the  last  rag  and  fig-leaf  of  humanity  and 
decency — his  kindliness  and  sense  of  humour.  He  cannot  see 
himself  as  others  see  him,  but  plays  '^  such  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven  as  make  the  angels  weep.'' 

So  we  have  seen  and  see.  But  none,  least  of  all  the 
Amos  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  peasant  prophet,  whose  specific 
gift  of  light  was  the  very  thing  that  made  that  blind-spot  in 
his  eye,  could  possibly  have  foreseen  it  in  1870.  Then  the 
Germans  had  not  ceased  to  be  themselves.  They  still  retained 
the  quahties  which  had  brought  the  victory  that  was  to  sap 
them.  They  were  then  an  eminently  sober,  mild,  and  modest 
people,  drinkers  of  an  admirable  small-beer,  with  a  talent, 
unequalled  in  all  Europe,  undreamt  of  in  America,  for  the 
simple  life,  and  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  was  in  those  days  the  distinc- 
tively German  note.  Like  the  Athenians,  this  people  combined 
a  love  of  such  arts  as  they  understood  with  the  strictest  econ- 
omy. They  had  been  forced  by  the  benignant  parsimony  of 
Fate  to  take  to  the  air,  and  grow  wings  in  that  '^  quiet  air  of 
delightful  studies.''  They  had  achieved  a  most  glorious  and 
melodious  revenge  on  Destiny  for  her  niggardly  treatment  of 
them,  and  found  compensation  for  lack  of  spaciousness  in  the 
superficial  area  of  dirt  they  owned  upon  the  soil  of  this  planet 
by  digging  down  into  the  fruitful  depths  of  the  spirit, — some- 
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what  as  their  farmers  have  since  then  enlarged  Germany  in 
the  third  dimension,  the  true  line  of  its  expansion,  by  doing,  in 
the  literal  sense,  with  the  earth  of  their  beet-patches,  and 
so  extracted  sweetness  and  wealth  from  the  cold  unfruitful 
*^till/'  In  those  days  not  Carlyle  only,  but  George  Eliot, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  George  Meredith,  all  our  clearest  heads 
indeed,  loved  and  admired  Germany,  and  saw  in  her  the  people 
of  all  others  in  Europe  from  whom  England  could  learn  most. 
Germany  was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  the  land  of  nature, 
music,  and  poetry,  and,  above  all,  the  land  of  real  thought. 
How  shabby  a  figure,  in  the  realm  of  thought,  England  cut 
beside  her  with  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  extreme  left  and  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  on  the  right!  Germany  had  discovered  the 
new  world,  and  recovered  the  old.  Kant  had  sketched  the  ground 
plan  for  the  spiritual  dwelling-place  of  the  modern  man  who 
is  not  dead;  and  a  host  of  careful  scholars  had  broken  the 
tomb  where  a  dull,  idolatrous  reverence  of  its  dead  letter  had 
isolated  and  imprisoned  the  Bible  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  had  brought  that  priceless  literature  out  into  light  and 
life  once  more. 

Germany  had  real  schools,  not  Dotheboys  Halls,  and  real 
theatres,  the  best  of  schools  for  the  older  children,  which  had 
made  Shakespeare  the  German  poet  of  the  day,  the  most 
beloved  and  best  known  writer  in  the  land.  One  could  hear 
a  noble  music  there.  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner;  and  sit 
among  a  great  audience  where  every  concordant  soul  kept 
time  and  tune  with  it.  Hard  by  every  clean  and  honestly- 
governed  city — not  like  Montreal  with  Jack  Cade  for  Mayor 
and  Dogberry,  and  Verges  for  his  Watch — one  could  walk  for 
long  summer  days  on  end  through  ancient  forests  which  nature 
and  man's  pious  and  prudent  care  had  joined  to  make  at  once 
beautiful,  accessible,  and  a  permanent  source  of  national 
wealth,  instead  of  mere  timber-limits.  It  was  a  land  to  fly 
to,  on  the  wings  of  a  dove,  from  our  own  familiar  Anglo-Saxon 
horrors;  the  crass  atmosphere  of  formalism,  Gladstonian 
eloquence,  and  general  unintelligence  in  England,  the 
vulgar  plutocracy,   the  chaotic    self-complacent  corruption, 
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and  inexpungable  comer-store  parochialism  of  Toronto  and 
the  United  States.  There  were  drawbacks,  no  doubt, — too 
much  of  the  goosestep,  and  the  childish  swagger  of  Herrn- 
Lieutenants  clanking  sabres  over  three  half-pence  worth  of 
beer;  too  much  abject  servility  to  them  and  the  PoHzei  and 
the  Beamten,  with  their  eternal  leading-strings,  cuffs  and 
kicks  and  bluster,  standing  out  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
against  the  cock-fighting  touchiness  of  the  Corps-Studenten, 
who  clamoured  for  your  blood  if  you  but  g^/^ed  upon  their 
scars  with  too  earnest  a  fixed  look  of  admiration.  But  all  that 
seemed  merely  superficial,  and  indeed,  by  contrast  with  the 
unbuttoned  lack  of  disciphne  at  home,  partly  laudable  even,, 
and  the  general  impression,  at  least  so  long  as  you  kept  clear 
of  Prussians — whom  all  the  other  Germans  detested  just  as 
much  as  you  did — was  one  of  inexpressible  pleasure  and  relief; 
in  fact,  of  being  at  last  really  at  home. 

In  Germany  a  very  little  money  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  brains  gave  one  the  entree  to  almost  everything  in  life 
(except  good  table-manners  in  the  average  company  one  saw), 
that  was  substantially  worth  having.  It  was  a  well-ordered 
land  of  honest,  hard-working,  kindly,  simple  and,  in  the  most 
essential  things,  really  civiHzed  and  intelligent  people,  who 
did  not  worship  Mammon  nearly  so  fanatically  as  we  did,  but 
did,  on  the  contrary,  truly  love  the  things  of  the  mind,  and 
reverence  their  wise,  and  even  their  merely  learned,  men.  In 
one  word,  Germany  was  then  the  country  of  blessed  professors. 

Eheu  fugaces  Euckene,  Euckene,  Harnacke,  Harnacke, 
Wundtike,  Wundtike,  Haeckele,  Haeckele, 
Lahuntur  anni 

And,  as  the  years  have  shpped  away,  the  very  mischief  seems 
to  have  entered  into  the  professors,  and  to  have  spread  from 
them  all  around,  hke  a  fire  in  stubble.  They  have  become  what 
Palmerston,  with  that  deep  instinctive  wisdom  that  underlies 
the  stupid  Englishman's  distrust  of  logic-choppers,  proheti- 
cally  called  them,  ^^  damned  ''  professors,  the  bedevillers  of  a 
too  receptive  people.    '^  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
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how  great  is  that  darkness/^  No  class  of  learned  men  without 
wisdom,  since  the  Doctors  of  the  Law  who  led  the  trustful 
Jews  to  their  memorable  catastrophe,  have  ever  in  this 
world,  it  seems  to  me,  incurred  so  terrible  a  responsibility  as 
these  mild-eyed,  be-ribboned  Dachshunds  in  the  dust-heaps 
of  research.  They  know  much  and  understand  nothing. 
**  If  they  had  known  in  this  their  day  the  things  that  make  for 
their  peace!  But  now  they  are  hid  from  their  eyes.''  And, 
even  as  of  old,  those  blinking  eyes  can  look  upon  crucified 
Belgium  whose  only  crime  was  Honour,  with  no  other  passion 
that  such  as  can  find  its  vent  in  the  old  sneer — He  saved  others; 
himself  he  canyiot  save. 

How  can  such  things  be?  It  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  of 
iniquity.  There  are  depths  of  servility  in  man's  heart  that 
cannot  be  sounded.  The  German,  poor  biddable  creature, 
is  the  most  servile  of  mankind,  and  the  German  professor  is 
the  most  docile  and  servile  of  all  Germans.  He  is,  alas!  part 
of  the  machinery  of  State  and  pecuharly  amenable  to  the 
Kultur-Ministerium,  which  is  a  mere  annex  to  the  Krupp 
works.  His  awe  of  the  Upper  Powers,  particularly  if  he  is  a 
Prussian,  is  quite  bottomless,  '^  a  Serbonian  bog  where  armies 
whole  have  sunk  " — whole  armies  of  decent  scruples  and  all 
the  free  and  gentle  reactions  of  the  spirit.  He  is  besides 
inordinately  fond  of  titles  and  orders,  such  as  Majesty  alone 
can  bestow.  He  dearly  loves — especially  if  he  be  a  Jew  like 
Lasson  or  Hirschberg,  or  like  Harnack,  a  child  of  Israel, 
though  not  after  the  flesh,  and  with  only  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart  to  base  his  title  on  as  a  son  of  Abraham — his  master 
passion  is  to  be  a  Geheimrath  or  privy-councillor.  Thus,  it 
comes  to  pass  that  though  there  are  many  professors  in 
Germany,  no  country  in  this  world  has,  since  the  year  1870, 
been  quite  so  poor  in  prophets.  The  prophet  is  a  man  who 
*'  can  stand  like  a  wall  of  bronze,  and  an  iron  pillar,  against 
the  whole  land,  against  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  princes 
thereof."  And,  since  the  culmination  of  the  Kaiserdom  in 
the  busy  hands  of  Wilhelm  the  Greatest,  it  has  been  hard, 
indeed,  to  do  that  in  the  land  of  Luther,  the  very  last  of 
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Germans  who  did  it — to  some  purpose  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  This  is,  I  fear,  at  least  in  great  part,  the  explanation 
of  the  show  which  is  now  astonishing  mankind — among  a 
once  kindly  and  eminently  peaceful  people  of  Bauers  or  Boors 
bewitched  into  Boars,  our  quaint  old  professorial  Owls  of 
Minerva,  with  their  harmless  little  erudite  coquetries,  turned 
wild-cats,  or  rather  barrow-hogs,  in  spectacles,  the  be-starred 
privy  councillors  of  His  Extreme  Transcendency  and  Histrionic 
Transparency  in  striped  breeches,  the  Juppiter  Grunniens  and 
Sus  Minervam  of  the  Ardennes.  Let  this  almighty  Whole 
Hog  in  Shining  Armour  rage,  as  heathenishly  as  he  will, 
against  the  sanctity  of  sworn  oaths;  let  him  rend  Adonis,  the 
beloved  of  the  Queen  of  Love  (who  rises  again  in  spite  of  him!), 
as  murderously,  and  rout  in  Belgian  Gardens  of  the  Muses 
after  his  kind,  as  he  will;  yet  just  as  Queen  Elizabeth  used 
to  tune  the  pulpits,  so  he  can  tune  the  whole  concordant 
academic  choir  to  squeak  in  alto,  to  his  own  royal  grunt, 
melodious  benediction  of  the  treacherous  tooth  and  claw, 
hymned,  by  these  sweet  singers  of  the  Berlin  Sistine  Chapel, 
for  the  plough  and  harrow  of  German  sweetness  and  light. 
They  follow  him  with  their  tails  between  their  legs  just  like 
his  generals!  and  watch  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  hang  of  his 
bristles  with  no  less  anxious  tremulousness.  Though  other- 
wise,— take  Haeckel  and  Eucken  for  instance, — as  wide 
asunder  as  the  poles,  these  Iscariots  of  the  Muses  and  occu- 
pants of  first  seats  in  the  Synagogue  of  Satan  resolve  their 
discords  in  one  clear  burst  of  most  obsequious  harmony  when 
it  comes  to  singing  the  praise  of  Narcissus-Herod  and  chanting 
his  triumph  over  the  slain  innocents. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  unhappy  people  who  gape  up 
in  a  trustful  and  reverent  awe  which  we  can  scarcely 
imagine,  to  these  dispensers  of  wisdom?  If  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  or  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  has  never  been 
very  sweet,  were  to  go  sour,  it  would  not  matter  much. 
The  wholesome  obtuseness  of  the  English  mind,  which 
has  never  taken  Sir  Oliver  or  any  of  his  breed  too  seriously, 
would  be  quite  impervious  to  the  infection.     His  bacteria 
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would  be  automatically  isolated  by  the  protective  wool  that 
clusters  on  the  national  head.  How  far  otherwise  in  Germany! 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Krupp  works  in  Essen 
are  not  such  a  formidable  arsenal  of  destructive  forces  as 
the  universities  of  Prussia.  There  the  hungry  flock  look  up 
and  feed  in  perfect  faith  out  of  the  academic  troughs.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  the  pabulum  poured  out  for  them  in 
those  vessels  of  cedar  bound  with  silver  has  consisted  largely 
of  brimstone  and  treacle,  hatred  and  scorn  of  all  other  peoples, 
and  a  gross  simplicity  of  flattery  for  the  warrior  German.  And 
the  illustrious  purveyors  thereof,  the  dear  heruhmte  Herrn 
Professoren,  have  in  their  own  learned  persons  been  translated 
into  porkers;  meditative  porkers  who  have  elaborately  sophis- 
ticated themselves  out  of  their  proper  curly  natural  wool 
into  a  life-like  mimicry  of  bristles.  They  have  no  teeth  them- 
selves to  bite  with  but  they  can  serve  admirably  as  Coan 
whetstones  for  the  young  male-pigs;  they  can  provide  an 
irrefragable  logic  for  the  sacred  duty  of  biting,  a  reasoned  basis 
for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  side-long  gash.  Fervent  porkers 
they  are,  without  claws,  but  masters  in  the  doctrinal  and  horta- 
tory pulpit-eloquence  of  rending,  the  lamp-bearers  and 
wind-sniffers,  the  longest  heads  and  snouts  of  the  whole  herd, 
goaded  on  by  the  bad  tusk-ache  bred  of  cold,  reflective  jealousy 
and  covetousness  that  rages  in  their  mainly  artificial  jaws, 
their  Kunstliches  Gehiss.  Richly  do  they  deserve  the  liberal 
acorns  and  oak-crowns  which  the  upper  powers  (die  Obrigheit) 
shower  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  the  meed  of 
the  priceless  service  they  render  in  giving  some  presentable 
syllogistic  shape,  and  supplying  the  courage  of  conviction,  to 
the  Prussian  practice  of  His  Porcine  Majesty  the  Most  High 
of  all  High  Dutch  Hogs.  He  may  go  very  fast  and  far,  but  he 
cannot  outstrip  the  glozing  capacity  of  their  Verrine  sophis- 
tries. Close  upon  the  ravages  of  his  imperial  hirsute  heels 
among  all  pearls  of  price  they  follow  with  their  inevitable 
formula  of  consecration,  the  splutter  (issuing  unrestrained 
from  the  broken  barrier  of  their  toothless  gums)  and  porous 
plaster  of  a  decadent,  feverish,  forcibly-feeble  philosophy  of 
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the  ancestral  jungle.  Or  rather  call  the  stufif  they  cook  up 
with  ancient  rancid  Hercynian  bacon  disguised  in  an  omelette 
of  horribly  smashed  stolen  eggs,  crambes  bis  et  alte  repetitay 
cauld  kail  het  again,  of  crocodile  ethics,  which  seems  extremely 
likely  to  verify  the  old  Latin  proverb  and  prove  mere  ^' death'* 
to  the  German  people.  Poor  people  with  such  a  king  and  such 
a  Sanhedrim  of  Doctors  of  the  Law  about  him,  and  not  one 
prophet  to  stand  like  a  wall  of  bronze  against  them!  Delirant 
reges  plectuntur  Achivi. 

The  history  of  Germany  during  the  last  forty  years,  in 
appearance  a  history  of  unexampled  expansion,  is  inwardly 
a  case  of  frightfully  rapid  descent  down  an  incHned  plane, 
under  the  propulsion  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second,  his 
generals,  admirals  and,  above  all,  his  professors,  at  a  more  and 
more  dizzy  rate  of  accelerated  velocity,  to  destruction.  The 
first  moment  of  her  supreme  elevation,  hailed  by  Carlyle  as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  era  for  Europe,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  for  Germany,  and  of  quite  unparalleled  disaster 
through  her  to  the  whole  world.  Carlyle  was  a  prophet,  and 
a  true  one.  But,  like  all  other  prophets  whatever,  he  came  to 
grief  when  he  committed  himself  and  gave  hostages  to  fortune 
by  his  gratuitous  boldness  in  predicting  anything  hke  concrete 
and  definite  particulars  of  the  impenetrable  future.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  chief  stages  and  impelling  forces'  of  this  debdcle. 

In  1870  the  Germans  were  still,  in  the  main,  a  solid  people 
under  the  solid  guidance  of  men  of  sense.  Their  Kaiser  with 
his  fire-new  crown  was  a  silent,  decent,  rehgious,  and  whole- 
somely duU  man  who  was  content,  even  in  the  flush  of  victory, 
to  take  away  with  him  from  Versailles, — where,  by  the  way, 
his  sublime  grandson  has  not  yet  kept  his  appointment  ^'  to 
drink  the  health  of  God  Almighty," — only  an  old  brass  candle- 
stick for  souvenir,  and  that  not  without  remembering  to  tip 
his  French  attendant  handsomely.  And  in  those  days,  both 
Kaiser  (though  not  without  occasional  fits  of  royal  mulishness) 
and  nation  were  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  Bismarck,  a  real  helms- 
man of  state  and  sculptor  of  destiny,  who  steered  and  shaped 
them  to  some  purpose,  and  with  some  sense  of  what  could  be 
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done  and  what  could  not,  with  the  material  at  his  disposal. 
A  vigorous  rustic  with  a  strong  smack  of  his  soil,  singularly 
immune  from  qualms  of  good  taste,  whether  aesthetic  or  ethical, 
no  doubt,  but  essentially  deep  of  heart  and  clear  of  head,,  this 
really  strong  and  original  figure  was  a  genuine  well-wisher  and 
benefactor  of  his  own  people,  whom  he  knew  by  heart  both  in 
their  strong  points  and  their  limits,  and  a  shrewd  if  not  very 
sympathetic  and  still  less  benignant  appraiser  of  the  qualities 
and  resources  of  other  peoples.  Bismarck,  like  Luther  himself, 
the  greatest  of  Germans,  was  indeed  a  good  deal  of  a  hog. 
What  German  of  any  conspicuous  size,  except  perhaps  Kant 
and  Schiller  and  Novalis  and  Lessing,  ever  lived  that  was  not? 
But  he  was  an  entirely  honest  one  by  the  grace  of  heaven  and 
nature,  an  open  and  not  ill-natured  one.  He  did  not  wreathe 
the  boards  head  in  the  tinsel  splendours  and  artificial  flowers  of 
an  execrable,  pretentious  taste  in  culture.  He  was  a  whole- 
some, humorous  hog  in  homespun,  of  native  and  spontaneous 
power;  above  all  of  quite  singular  lucidity.  He  never  lost  his 
hold  on  the  multiplication-table,  or  dreamed  that  two  and  two 
could  be  bewitched  by  any  stage-magic  into  five. 

Bismarck  could  be  a  very  robust  liar  on  occasion,  but  he 
never  let  the  lie  get  into  his  own  soul.  He  was  parsimonious, 
and  therefore  effective,  in  lying.  He  lied  in  a  heat  of  inspira- 
tion as  it  were;  manipulated  the  shadows  on  the  diplomatic 
screen  in  quite  other  fashion  than  the  ^^  young  man  ^'  he  was 
so  "  sorry  for ''  that  took  the  magic  lantern  out  of  his  hand; 
with  the  mastery,  in  fact,  of  a  real  artist  whose  true  and 
habitual  element  was  reality  and  not  mere  phantasmagoria. 
He  was  a  bluff  and  sagacious  ruflSan  who  in  the  main  stood 
squarely  upon  fact;  a  foho  edition  of  Machiavelli,  as  it  were, 
printed  on  pig-skin  and  bound  in  German  oak  with  clasps  of 
gun-metal,  the  capital  letters  illuminated  in  blood.  Intelligent 
ruthlessness  is  the  key-stone  of  his  architecture  of  State,  an 
absolutely  single-eyed  devotion  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Germany  with  Prussia  as  brain  and  heart,  which  shrank  from 
no  sacrifice  within  and  no  use  of  force  or  fraud  without;  but 
never  failed,  for  all  its  ardour,  to  bestow  the  most  deliberate 
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pains  in  taking  the  exactest  measure  of  the  facts  and  figures 
of  the  complex  situation  upon  which  its  audacious  assault 
precipitated  itself.  The  cost  was  never  spared,  but  it  was 
always  counted  with  precision,  and  found  by  sure  arithmetic 
beforehand  to  be  a  good  investment.  The  maker  of  modem 
Germany  was  certainly  a  great  man.  But  perhaps  no  great 
man  that  ever  lived  has  been  quite  so  successful  as  he  was  in 
brushing  aside  all  hampering  irrelevancies  of  generosity  or 
moral  scruple.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his  object;  made 
sure  that  the  material  and  moral  forces  at  his  command, 
especially  the  former,  were  quite  equal  to  compassing  it,  with 
something  to  spare,  and  then  drove  down  upon  it  like  Jehu 
over  every  obstacle,  outward  or  inward,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Having  once  willed  his  end,  he 
made  no  bones  of  willing  any  means  whatever  which  seemed 
to  him  the  straightest  line  to  reach  it.  If  he  had  a  mind  for 
fish,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  wet  a  great  deal  more  than  his 
feet  in  the  river,  though  it  ran  red,  not  ^^  letting  /  dare  not 
wait  upon  I  would^  like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage.''  He  was 
a  Bauer,  as  every  true-bred,  unspoilt  German  is,  but  a  for- 
midable one,  an  Ueber-Bauer,  a  Boor  of  genius,  compact  of 
solidest  Prussian  earth  and  soaring  fire.  Nothing  perhaps 
expresses  the  man  so  exhaustively  as  his  favourite  drink.  That 
was  the  image  of  him  and  of  the  specific  quahty  of  the  exhilara- 
tion he  produces.  It  consisted  of  equal  parts  of  the  English 
coal-heaver's  porter  and  of  French  champagne. 

Bismarck's  policy,  profoundly  immoral  as  it  was  at  least 
in  its  international  aspect,  was  crowned  with  the  supreme 
vindication  of  success,  the  only  test  he  did  not  despise.  His 
work.  United  Germany,  stood  there  the  cynosure  of  eyes,  to 
all  seeming  the  most  solidly-compacted  edifice  of  State  in  the 
world;  beyond  question  the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  at  least 
so  far  as  immediately  liquidable  resources  went.  It  was  a 
great  moment.  No  wonder  Carlyle  saw  in  it  a  vast  promise. 
One  might  well  have  expected  that  the  people  who  in  their 
low  estate  had  brought  forth  Luther,  Albrecht  Dlirer,  Goethe, 
Hegel,  and  Beethoven,  could  not  fail,  in  the  exaltation  of 
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restored  self-consciousness  of  power,  to  flower  out  into  all 
kinds  of  beneficent,  creative  production.  At  such  mighty 
moments  of  birth  or  re-birth  it  had  been  so  with  other  great 
peoples  who  have  enriched  the  world,  with  Athens,  Rome  in 
the  Augustan  Age,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England.  But  it 
has  not  been  so  with  Germany.  Her  high  work  was  done  before 
1870.  She  has  done  nothing  to  speak  of  since.  Practically 
the  whole  contribution  of  Germany  to  the  common  spiritual 
wealth  of  mankind  will  be  found  to  date  from  before,  not 
after,  the  despatch  of  the  Ems  telegram,  the  appropriation  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  storage  of 
French  milliards  at  Spandau.  There  was  an  unsound  spot 
in  the  Prussian  reconstruction  of  the  old  Empire,  a  little  rift 
somewhere  within  the  lute.  ^^  Except  the  Lord  doth  build 
the  house  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.'^  It  is  very  signifi- 
cant that  whereas  the  victories  of  Athens  were  followed  by 
the  sculpture  of  Phidias,  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  and  the 
dramas  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes; 
and  in  England  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  the  prelude  to 
*'  unserem  '^  Shakespeare,  whom  the  Germans  have  annexed 
as  their  greatest  poet;  so  the  triumphs  of  1870  have  culminated 
in  the  row  of  vulgar  Fake-Statues  carved  out  of  expensive 
shining  marble  that  stand  in  the  Victory-Lane  of  the  Berlin 
Beast  Garden,  and  in  no  other  work  of  imagination  whatever 
which  the  world  will  not  just  as  willingly  let  die.  The  German 
Empire  has  been  anything  but  a  nest  of  singing  or  even 
humming  birds.  The  Eagle  has  chiefly  occupied  herself  with 
Krupp  thunder-bolts  and  the  feathering  of  her  own  eyrie, 
and  filled  in  her  spare  time,  as  we  shall  perhaps  see  in  greater 
detail  later  on,  by  sitting  fondly  on  the  addled  eggs  of  erudite 
reminiscences  of  her  '^  dear  old  Holy  Roman  Empire,''  bring- 
ing forth  from  them  what  we  see  in  Belgium. 

*'  The  children  born  of  thee  are  sword  and  fire, 
Red  ruin  and  the  breaking-up  of  laws.'* 

Athens  and  England  burst  like  their  Goddess  into  light  from 
the  head  of  Jove  '^  stung  by  the  splendour  of  a  sudden 
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thought/'  They  rose  by  generous  effort  to  unpremeditated 
greatness.  Their  greatness  was  not  coldly  schemed  for  and 
set  forth  beforehand  in  a  pedant's  programme.  It  was  thrust 
upon  them  by  elusive  fortune  and  seized  as  it  flew  by,  a 
winged  victory.  They  sought  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
aU  else  came  without  frigid  calculation,  of  itself.  And  the 
same  divine  heat,  which  in  both  cases  raised  the  soul  of  an 
entire  people  to  heroic  pitch,  unclosed  immortal  flowers  of 
beauty  among  them  that  were  not  for  themselves  alone  but 
for  all  mankind.  The  empire  of  the  HohenzoUern,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  child  of  malice  prepense,  with  Bismarck 
for  accoucheur,  working  laboriously  by  a  Caesarian  operation 
with  the  pick-lock  of  his  diplomatic  chicane  for  forceps. 
Having  been  conceived  in  iniquity  it  has  produced  only  a 
spurious  culture.  It  has  given  the  world  what  the  world 
could  very  well  have  done  without,  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  primeval  gospel  of  brute  force.  Powerless  to  bring 
forth,  it  has  been  ruthlessly  mighty  to  destroy,  the  monuments 
of  beauty.  And  now  it  seems  likely  to  perish,  leaving  no 
fragrant  memories  behind  it,  by  the  same  cold,  calculating, — 
this  time,  however,  grossly  miscalculating, — brutahty  which 
gave  it  birth — its  providential  mission  to  quicken  and  sting 
into  a  fuller  life  the  sluggish  nations  which  it  has  shaken 
wide  awake  by  the  violent  shock  of  its  felonious  assault. 

It  is  hard  to  fit  in  Wilhehn  the  Second  in  any  theodicy, 
and  we  have  seen  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  risks  of 
prophecy.  But  it  looks  a  safe  thing  to  foretell  of  that  monarch 
that,  just  as  we  name  a  certain  like-minded  predecessor  of 
his  ^^  the  scourge,"  so  the  most  honorific  title  which  history 
will  have  to  bestow  upon  him  will  be  the  ^^  gadfly  "  of  God. 
The  restless,  shameless,  uncalculating  hardihood  of  that  insect, 
its  inherent  insignificance,  and  the  wild  commotion,  so 
grotesquely  out  of  proportion  to  its  own  real  size,  set  up  among 
the  bovine  herds  assailed  by  it,  are  the  express  image  of  his 
quaUty  and  achievements. 

John  Macnaughton 


THOU  ART  THE  MAN 

Enough!    We  flash  a  whit  too  free 
The  accusing  tempest  of  our  stings. 

Truth  needs  no  clamours,  rather  she 
May  turn  upon  our  clamourings 
And  bite  more  deep  than  we. 

In  every  street  a  Kaiser  stands: 
Whoever  held  the  creed  accursed 

That  of  his  country^s  high  commands 
Her  service  of  herself  was  first, 
This  war  is  at  his  hands. 

Who  thought  expediency  sufficed 
To  speed  his  nation  to  her  goal. 

Who  at  a  meaner  value  priced 
The  human  than  the  patriot  soul, 
He  is  this  anti-Christ, — 

Whose  loftiest  aim  was  power  and  place, 
Deaf  to  the  inner  kingdom's  needs; 

Who  prated  of  a  chosen  race 

Outstanding  from  the  lesser  breeds; 
Till  God  turned  back  his  face. 

Nay  we,  we  also  wrought  the  wrong: — 

All  we  that  unprotesting  stood, 
We  armed  the  foe,  we  made  him  strong; — 

We,  tardy  servants  of  the  good. 
What  are  we  but  one  throng? 

One  throng  to  suffer  one  defeat 
Ere  we  for  Thee  can  win  the  day, 

When,  one  before  Thy  judgement  seat, 
Thy  broken  children.  Lord,  shall  lay 
Their  kingdoms  at  Thy  feet. 

Warwick  Chipman 


A  PRECURSOR  OF  BERNHARDI 

I7VERY  one  recalls  to-day  the  Moroccan  crisis  of  three 
years  ago  following  the  dispatch  of  the  German  gun- 
boat Panther  to  Agadir  and  the  resultant  protests  of  the 
French  and  British  governments.  As  is  well-known,  Europe 
then  appeared  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  into  which 
she  has  finally  plunged.  The  writer  spent  the  early  autumn 
of  1911  in  Germany;  he  was  in  Beriin  during  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  September  when  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
were  at  their  height.  He  read  the  German  papers  sedulously 
and  talked  Weltpolitik  with  as  many  natives  as  possible. 
What  impressed  him  most  was  that  even  then  the  German 
brain  was  beginning  to  secrete  that  hatred  of  England  which 
has  at  last  found  complete  expression  in  the  ferocious  assaults 
of  the  battle-field  and  in  the  terrible  verses  recently  pub- 
lished in  Jugend.* 

One  could  not,  in  that  tense  month  of  September,  1911, 
converse  for  ten  minutes  with  Germans  without  seeing  this 
national  resentment  welling  to  the  surface.  Sometimes  it 
was  indirect  in  its  expression.  For  instance,  the  writer  had 
brought  from  Canada  an  introduction  to  a  teacher  in  a  Berhn 
school;  he  was  welcomed  by  the  teacher  into  his  home  with  true 


*It  is  fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  deplore  the  submerging  of  the  Germany 
of  poetry  and  philosophy  by  the  Germany  of  blood  and  iron.  But  do  not  the 
following  verses  of  Heine,  entitled  "  Diesseits  und  jenseits  des  Rheins,"  suggest 
that  the  "  chant  of  hate  "  against  England  represents  a  spirit  not  altogether  novel 
in  the  mild  and  dreamy  land  of  Goethe  and  Kant? 

**  Sanftes  Rasen.  wildes  Kosen, 
Tandeln  mit  den  gliihenden  Rosen, 
Holde  Liige,  siisser  Dunst, 
Die  Veredlung  roher  Brunst, 
Kurz,  der  Liebe  heitre  Kunst — 
Da  seid  Meister  ihr,  Franzosen! 

Aber  wir  verstehn  uns  bass, 

Wir  Germanen  auf  den  Hass, 

Aus  Gemiites  Tiefen  quillt  er 

Deutscher  Hass !    Doch  riesig  schwillt  er, 

Und  mit  seinem  Gifte  fiillt  er 

Schier  das  Heidelberger  Fass." 
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German  Gemutlichkeity  he  was  given  the  privilege  of  visiting 
his  classes  and  was  conducted  by  his  son  about  the  buildings 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  which  the  young  man  was  a 
student.  In  fact,  the  whole  family  was  courtesy  itself.  Yet 
the  very  fact  that  the  visitor  hailed  from  a  great  British 
dominion  made  it  impossible  for  the  son  to  help  remarking 
that  England  always  managed  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  that 
out  of  every  diplomatic  passage-at-arms  she  contrived  to 
emerge  with  a  new  port,  a  new  coaling-station,  at  least,  in 
some  part  of  the  world — adding  quickly  that  far  from  reproach- 
ing her  therewith  he  congratulated  her  on  her  skill.  A  conversa- 
tion with  a  lady  who  had  spent  more  of  her  life  in  England  and 
France  than  in  Germany,  her  home-land,  brought  out,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  definite  motive  for  this  dishke.  This  lady 
had  been  a  governess  in  French  and  English  families.  She 
praised  English  home-life  highly,  preferring  it  to  the  French 
as  being  (to  her  thinking)  more  similar  to  German  domestic 
ways.  She  felt  that  English  views  of  life  and  morals  were, 
generally  speaking,  very  congenial  to  Germans.  Yet  she  ended 
her  tale  abruptly  with  the  words,  *'But  now  England  wishes 
to  crush  our  life  out.''  But  the  aggressive  attitude  was  repre- 
sented by  the  ladies  who  managed  so  admirably  the  comfort- 
able pension  where  the  writer  stayed.  Repeatedly  they  would 
inform  their  British  and  American  guests  that  every  nation 
had  its  day  of  supremacy  and  that  to-day  '' Germany  was  on 
top''  (Deutschland  ist  jetzt  auf  der  Hohe).  They  claimed  to 
have  no  illusions  on  this  question  of  the  supremacy  of  nations; 
Germany,  one  day,  they  said,  would  have  to  step  down  from 
the  highest  place  and  give  way  to  some  other  rising  power; 
but,  at  present,  she  did  occupy  that  place.  If  one  tried  to  hint 
that  the  evidence  of  the  day  seemed  to  show  that  it  was  rather 
Great  Britain  that  was  ''auf  der  Hohe/'  they  rephed  that 
England  was  simply  living  on  her  reputation,  and  that,  if 
this  were  challenged,  she  could  not  back  it  up  with  deeds. 
England,  they  conceded,  had  been  the  ruler  of  the  world,  but 
she  was  no  longer  so.  A  reference  to  the  superiority  of  the 
British  over  the  German  navy  brought  from  them  the  rejoinder 
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that  the  German  navy,  though  smaller,  was  better  disciplined 
(besser  ausgebildet) .  On  one^s  demurring  to  this  came  what 
struck  the  writer  even  then  as  nothing  else  than  an  ugly 
threat,  "Well,  just  wait  till  war  comes,  then  we  shall  see.'' 
These  remarks  lost  none  of  their  sinister  quality  from  the  fact 
that  the  conversation  was  conducted  with  perfect  coolness 
and  outer  courtesy.  One  never  dreamt  of  quarrelling  with 
one's  hostesses;  they  were  models,  both  of  German  efficiency 
and  German  geniality.  They  thought  it  right  to  inform  their 
guests  of  the  historical  fact  of  German  supremacy — that  was 
all.    Tact  is  not  one  of  the  Prussian  virtues. 

The  tone  of  these  conversations  prepared  one  in  some 
measure — but  not  wholly — for  a  leading  article  which  appeared 
on  September  1st  on  the  first  page  of  the  Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger, 
and  of  which  a  translation  is  appended.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  extraordinary  article  appeared,  not  in  an  irre- 
sponsible Pan-German  sheet,  but  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
German  government,  the  leading  daily  of  the  imperial  capital. 
This  paper  shares  with  the  Cologne  Gazette  the  honour  of 
being  at  times  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Kaiser  himself.  Only 
recently  we  read  that  the  reports  of  mihtary  operations  appear- 
ing in  the  Lokal-Anzeiger  are  the  product  of  Wilhelm's  own 
editing.  The  article  could  not,  therefore,  even  at  that  time, 
be  brushed  aside  as  a  mere  exercise  in  a  new  variety  of  German 
"rococo"  humour.  Its  tone  becomes,  on  that  account,  all 
the  more  amazing.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  history  of 
journalism  and  of  international  relations  there  is  a  precedent 
for  this  spectacle  of  a  great  nation,  through  its  official  govern- 
ment organ,  hurling  at  another  great  nation  with  which  it  is 
on  peaceful  terms  such  a  studied  and  brutal  chain  of  insults 
and  defiance  as  is  to  be  read  below. 

The  writer  kept  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared  as 
a  curiosity,  thinking  too  that  the  day  might  possibly  come 
when  it  would  be  interesting  to  re-read  it.  Unfortunately 
that  day  has  arrived;  and,  as  he  thought  that  the  article 
might  now  have  a  real  interest  for  many  who  at  that  time 
would  have  regarded  it  as  negligible,  he  has  translated  it  to 
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the  best  of  his  ability.  The  title  is,  of  course,  explained  by 
recollection  of  the  fact  that  on  September  1st,  1870,  the 
Germans  won  their  great  victory  over  the  French  at  Sedan 
which  practically  determined  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  that 
since  then  that  date  (or,  strictly  speaking,  September  2nd) 
has  been  retained  as  a  national  anniversary.  The  article 
follows : 

'^Thoughts  on  Sedan  Day.''* 

"  The  anniversary  of  Sedan  is  being  celebrated  more 
and  more  quietly  each  year.  That  is  no  matter  for  regret  so 
long  as  it  does  not  mean  that  the  youths  in  the  army  and 
in  school  are  hearing  nothing  about  the  mighty  blow — without 
equal  in  the  history  of  the  world — which  cast  a  throne  and 
an  empire  into  fragments  and  made  a  captive  emperor  and 
his  army  bite  the  dust;  for  our  youth  must  learn  and  vow 
that  other  empires  which  threaten  us  will  fall  and  sink  under 
like  mighty  strokes.  But  apart  from  that,  it  is  in  keeping 
with  our  style  and  tradition  to  let  jubilation  over  an  achieved 
victory  soon  subside  into  silence.  We  are  accustomed  to 
victory;  when  we  set  out  on  a  campaign  we  already  look 
forward  to  success — not  presumptuously,  but  with  the  indis- 
pensable will  to  conquer — and  therefore  it  does  not  come  to  us 
as  a  surprise  which  must  be  celebrated  for  long  decades  as 
a  phenomenal  event.  The  calendar  of  no  other  nation  is 
crammed  full  of  days  of  renown  so  unexampled  as  those  of 
FehrbeUin,  Warsaw,  Rossbach,  Leuthen,  Leipzig,  Dlippel, 
Koniggratz,  and  Gravelotte,  either  for  the  results  obtained 
or  for  the  triumph  of  the  minority.  But  always,  after  a  few 
years,  we  shrugged  our  shoulders;  why  go  on  celebrating? 
Victory  came  just  as  it  was  bound  to  come,  and  as  it  will 
always  come  again,  as  long  as  we  carry  into  battle  the  will 
to  conquer.  The  remembrance  of  Leipzig  and  Sedan  alone 
created  for  a  time  popular  celebrations,  not  really,  however, 
in  memory  of  battles  but  of  the  triumphing  of  a  national  idea. 


tion 


*It  should  be  noticed  that  this  article  precedes  by  several  months  the  publica- 
of  Bernhardi's  *'  Germany  and  the  Next  War." 
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Leipzig  stood  for  the  day  of  liberation  from  slavery.  It 
was  not  the  first  of  September,  the  day  of  the  hot  struggle, 
which  became  the  anniversary,  but  the  second,  on  which 
rejoicing  cheers  from  decimated  regiments  under  the  flags 
of  aU  the  German  races  brought  to  the  old  king  a  premonition 
that  his  head  would  wear  the  crown  of  Barbarossa. 

^^  The  celebration  of  victories  is  continued  for  the  longest 
time  and  with  the  greatest  noise  by  the  nations  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  victory,  to  whom  it  comes  as  a  surprise,  who 
have  to  actually  borrow  their  victories.  When  the  Boers 
for  more  than  a  year  had  played  with  the  British  armies  as 
with  footballs,  and  when  at  last  the  news  of  Mafeking  day 
reached  London,  all  England  went  crazy  with  joy.  So  madly 
and  wildly  did  the  crowd  demonstrate  in  the  streets,  wrecking 
property  in  its  excitement,  that  a  verb  derived  from  '  Mafe- 
king '  denoted  from  that  time  on  the  menacing  and  imperilling 
of  pubHc  order  and  safety.  All  England  had  gone  out  of  its 
mind  because  the  unheard  of,  the  unexpected,  the  absolutely 
impossible,  had  happened,  because  it  had — won  a  victory! 
The  fame  of  Waterloo — the  one  in  which  they  had  the  slightest 
share,  and  which  was  in  reality  borrowed  from  the  German 
legion  and  from  the  Prussians — came  as  a  no  less  great  surprise. 
For  that  reason  it  is  immortalized  not  only  by  monuments  and 
the  name  of  a  London  railway-station;  the  remembrance 
of  it  keeps  alive  a  special  society.  The  Briton  is  not  satisfied 
even  with  that.  The  surprise  was  so  great  that  he  insists 
on  rolling  the  word  Waterloo  on  his  tongue  not  only  yearly 
but  daily.  He  took  it  into  his  vocabulary  and  familiar  speech. 
*  He  met  his  Waterloo,'  is  said  of  the  poet  whose  play  has 
failed,  of  the  merchant  who  has  been  defeated  by  his  competi- 
tors. So  the  name  still  haunts  the  speech  of  every  Briton, 
because  right  up  to  the  present  day  he  is  haunted  by  the  shock 
of  the  unexpectedly  glad  news  of  victory.  Most  frequently  of 
all  does  the  Briton  name  the  day  of  Trafalgar.  Here  for  once — 
but  really  only  this  once — was  he  victorious  in  a  great  battle 
without  foreign  help — over  a  fleet  whose  admirals,  after  all, 
could  consider  themselves  lucky  if,  after  a  journey  of  some 
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distance,  all  the  vessels  of  their  squadron  were  floating  with 
their  keels  downwards  in  the  water.  On  this  victory  England 
is  still  living.  On  the  name  of  Trafalgar  is  supported  the 
assertion  that  England  is  the  invincible  mistress  of  the  seas, 
a  bluff  which  the  influence  of  the  English  press  has  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  been  carrying  into  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  earth.  But  in  all  other  cases  England  has  achieved 
successes  only  with  the  help  of  foreign  troops  or  through  the 
pushing  forward  of  foreign  nations,  and  she  owes  her  position 
as  a  world  power  merely  to  a  chain  of  lucky  chances.  Wherever 
she  stood  up  against  a  nation  of  white  men,  she  has  been 
defeated,  and  defeated  pitiably.  The  Spanish  Armada  was 
scattered  by  the  storm,  but  de  Ruyter  with  the  squadrons 
of  little  Holland  made  English  seamen  the  laughing  stock  of  a 
century.  Even  the  wretched  North  American  coasting  vessels, 
manned  in  the  haste  of  anxiety,  repulsed  in  the  year  1812 
the  attack  of  British  frigates.  So  where  is  it  to  be  read  in 
the  whole  long  history  of  the  world  that  Britons  understand 
how  to  fight  and  to  conquer?  Even  with  the  Boers  the  English 
had  to  conclude  a  compromise  which  gave  the  Boers,  de  facto ^ 
exactly  those  privileges  for  which  they  had  been  fighting. 
In  their  capacity  as  British  officials  Boers  now  dismiss  English 
subordinates  by  a  call  on  the  telephone.  That  can  be  read 
in  the  London  newspapers,  and  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  tradition  of  English  history,  for  long  ago  King  Carodoc's 
son  Cymbeline,  after  the  unexpected  surprise  of  a  first  victory 
over  the  Romans,  preferred  to  go  on  paying  tribute,  instead 
of  trying  to  make  the  enemy's  defeat  a  complete  one.  Shake- 
speare makes  him  say:  'Although  the  victor,  we  submit 
to  Caesar.' 

"  The  fact  is  that  Britain,  the  little  island  outside  the 
world,  as  Csesar  said,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  geographical 
situation,  never  thought  of  the  idea  of  sending  her  sons  into 
battle.  The  men  who  fought — and  who  fight  to-day — for 
England,  were  and  still  are  foreigners  or  hirelings.  Therefore 
to-day,  in  the  age  of  national  wars,  even  more  than  heretofore, 
the  nation  must  lack  the  aggressive  power  necessary  for  great 
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struggles.  The  assertion  about  the  strength  of  England  is  a 
bluflf,  because  she  has  never  yet  proved  in  contest  with  a 
serious  opponent  that  she  knows  how  to  fight.  Her  navy  is 
as  inexperienced  in  war  as  ours,  for  Nelson  commanded  wooden 
ships.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  we  have  seen  the  English 
army  in  battles,  there  it  blundered  and  sinned  against  the 
rudiments  of  tactics.  The  great  basic  rules  for  fighting  on  the 
waves  are  the  same  as  those  for  land-war.  And  a  nation  which 
raises  BuUers  into  the  saddle  of  the  army-leader,  will  no  longer 
be  carrying  a  Nelson  on  the  bridges  of  her  warships. 

^'  Let  us  celebrate  Sedan  day  by  reaching  for  a  volume 
of  English  history.  Then  we  shall  see  that  we  do  not  need 
to  fear  new  opponents  any  more  than  old  ones. 

''0.    VON   GOTTBERG.'' 

Extended  comment  on  this  article  is  unnecessary.  Child- 
ish and  heavy-handed  as  its  invective  is,  it  is  now  only  too 
evident  that  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  pabulum  on  which 
German  chauvinism  has  waxed  fat  to  kicking.  It  seemed  to 
the  writer  when  he  first  read  it  almost  incredible  that  the  nation 
which  has  produced  the  brains  of  Harnack,  Haeckel,  and 
Eucken  could,  in  the  same  age,  in  its  leading  newspaper, 
produce  such  a  specimen  of  political  discussion  as  the  passage 
in  the  above  article  on  the  British  conquest  of  the  Transvaal. 
Certainly  Prince  von  Buelow's  admission  that  ^'  we  Germans 
are  political  asses  ^^  is  confirmed  by  this  masterpiece  of 
unconscious  irony.  But  when  one  realizes  that  it  is  this 
German  blindness  and  stupidity  in  sizing  up  the  political  aspect 
of  things  that  is,  after  all,  mainly  responsible  for  the  present 
awful  state  of  the  world,  one  is  almost  forced  to  ask  if  there 
is  not  some  element  of  truth  in  the  heterodox  dictum  of  a 
contemporary  Frenchman,  '4e  peche  est  plus  agreable  a 
Dieu  que  la  betise.^' 

A.  F.  B.  Clark 


WAR  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

'X'HE  present  clash  of  arms  in  Europe  is  proving 
all  too  eloquently  the  soundness  of  the  predictions 
uttered  by  Professor  Usher  in  his  much  discussed  volume 
entitled  '' Pan-Germanism. '^  Not  the  least  significant  of 
Professor  Usher's  assertions  is  his  emphatic  statement  of  the 
German  point  of  view.  ^^  England,  Germany  hates,  disdains, 
and  despises,"  he  declares.  "  For  France  and  Russia  she 
possesses  a  wholesome  respect  mingled  with  fear,  but  not 
with  love.  France,  she  considers  a  strong  man  who  has  run 
his  race  and  is  now  beginning  to  reach  senility;  Russia  she 
looks  upon  as  an  uncouth  stripling  not  yet  conscious  of  his 
strength,  not  yet  skilful  enough  to  use  the  strength  of  which 
he  is  conscious,  and  not  yet  intelligent  enough  to  avoid  being 
easily  deceived."  The  reader  is  reminded  that  German 
development  has  been  so  rapid,  reaching  out  to  the  very 
boundaries  of  the  country,  that  expansion  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive acceptable  to  the  German,  although  it  must  mean  the 
acquisition  of  what  other  nations  now  own. 

Quite  logically,  therefore,  her  preeminence  as  a  colonial 
and  commercial  power  marks  "  England  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  legitimate  growth  on  the  part  of 
Germany."  The  necessity  of  Teutonic  expansion  is  quite 
sufficiently  justified  by  the  logic  of  facts  in  the  eyes  of  such 
Germans  as  General  Bernhardi.  In  his  ^'  Germany  and  the 
Next  War,"  the  latter  declares  that  '^  a  pacific  agreement 
with  England  is,  after  all,  a  will-o  '-the-wisp  which  no  serious 
German  statesman  would  trouble  to  follow.  We  must  always 
keep  the  possibility  of  war  with  England  before  our  eyes, 
and  arrange  our  poHtical  and  military  plans  accordingly." 
Continuing,  the  same  authority  warns  his  fellow-countrymen 
that  ^^  even  English  attempts  at  a  rapprochement  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  real  situation.    We  may,  at  most,  use  them  to 
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delay  the  necessary  and  inevitable  war  until  we  may  fairly 
claim  a  clear  prospect  of  success.''  In  the  words  of  Professor 
von  Treitschke,  Germany's  ^^  last  and  greatest  reckoning  is 
to  be  with  Great  Britain."  That  England  has  been  the  hete 
noire  in  the  eyes  of  Germany  will  doubtless  be  quite  generally 
conceded. 

It  is  probably  not  one  whit  less  true  that  during  the  last 
decade  or  more  a  growing  distrust  of  Germany  has  been 
taking  root  in  England.  German  designs  upon  South  Africa, 
although  thwarted  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  Boer  War, 
their  attitude  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Mesopotamia,  their 
zealous  competition  in  the  world's  markets,  and  their  feverish 
naval  policy,  aroused  the  British  to  a  realization  of  Teutonic 
ambitions.  The  Englishman's  dreams  have  been  so  disturbed 
by  the  spectre  of  German  encroachment  that  his  naval  policy 
has  been  shaped  with  an  eye  to  conditions  across  the  North 
Sea.  The  menace,  fancied  or  real,  was  a  not  unimportant 
cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  Triple  Entente,  a  strange 
alliance  of  powers  drawn  together  by  a  common  danger.  The 
recent  wave  of  enthusiasm,  dating  from  1909,  in  Canada  and 
Australasia  for  military  and  naval  armaments  of  their  own 
had  its  roots  in  the  same  feelings  of  apprehension. 

An  adequate  explanation  of  the  ^'  spirit  of  suspicion  " 
which  has  marked  the  attitude  of  each  toward  the  other 
cannot  be  reached  without  alluding  to  the  fundamental  factor 
of  natural  environment.  To  admit  this  one  need  not  be  an 
out-and-out  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  economic  determinism. 
Both  the  English  and  the  Germans,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  have  been  pursuing  expansionist  policies  which 
have  been  the  outcome,  in  no  small  measure,  of  geographic 
conditions.  The  epigram  that  '^  history  is  geography  set  in 
motion  "  may  well  be  called  to  mind  in  this  context.  There 
is  no  lack  of  illustrative  material  to  support  the  natural 
corollary  that  ^'  what  to-day  is  a  fact  of  geography  becomes 
to-morrow  a  factor  of  history." 

Without  falling  into  the  error  of  extravagant  and  ill- 
founded   generalization,    the   claim   may   be   ventured   that 
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favouring  factors  of  environment  contributed  materially  in 
the  development  of  the  naval,  commercial,  and  colonial  pre- 
eminence of  Great  Britain.  The  predominantly  maritime 
growth  of  the  British  Isles  from  the  sixteenth  century  was  not 
due  solely  to  a  long  indented  coast-line  and  an  exceptional 
location  for  participating  in  the  trade  of  both  Europe  and 
America.  Because  of  its  limited  island  area  and  its  large 
extent  of  rugged  hills  and  chalky  soil,  fit  only  for  pasturage, 
the  country  was  slow  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population  until  its  mineral  wealth  was  exploited  through  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Accordingly 
the  Enghsh  turned  to  the  sea — to  fish,  to  trade,  to  colonize. 
The  accessible  ocean  offered  lines  of  least  resistance,  while 
the  monopoly  of  the  land  by  a  privileged  aristocracy  made 
the  limitations  of  small  area  the  more  oppressive.  An  exodus, 
so  to  speak,  began  therefore  to  take  place  in  the  form  of  trading 
expeditions  and  commercial  colonies  long  before  the  food 
resources  of  the  islands  had  been  moderately  developed. 

The  foundation  of  future  maritime  greatness  was  laid 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship 
obtained  in  numerous  adventurous  exploits.  The  conditions 
of  Holland  made  for  the  same  development  of  marine  activity 
as  in  the  case  of  England.  The  qualification  should  here  be 
interpolated,  however,  that  the  small  area  and  continental 
location  of  Holland  subjected  her  to  despoilment  at  the 
hands  of  aggressive  military  neighbours.  The  English  and 
Dutch,  at  the  beckoning  call  of  geographic  conditions,  took 
to  the  seas  as  by  a  national  impulse,  whereas  the  French 
participated  in  overseas  enterprises  rather  under  the  spur 
of  government  initiative.  Notwithstanding  her  abundant 
harbours  and  excellent  location  for  colonial  and  commercial 
expansion,  France  possessed  a  larger  area  and  greater  amount 
of  fertile  soil  than  England  and  Holland.  Accordingly,  in 
the  beginning  at  least,  France  achieved  less  than  the  other 
two  in  maritime  expansion. 

It  was  the  isolated  vessel  with  its  daring  crew,  a  logical 
product  of  the  island  environment,  which  first  carried  the 
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English  name  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Prior  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Armada  in  1588,  persistent  piracy  against  the 
Spanish  had  trained  up  seamen  with  which  subsequently  to 
man  ships  of  war.  ^^  While  Spanish  colonization  was  effected 
during  the  most  briUiant  and  powerful  period  of  the  mother 
country/^  declares  Rosscher,  ^Hhat  of  England  was  originally 
the  child  of  necessity,  domestic  discord,  and  discontent, 
belonging  to  an  age  when  the  mother  country  counted  for  the 
least  in  the  European  political  system. '^ 

That  the  assertion  that  English  maritime  expansion  was 
the  child  of  necessity  is  more  than  a  mere  figure  of  speech  has 
possibly  been  indicated  by  the  foregoing.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  English  agriculture  declined  before 
the  competition  of  commerce,  which  gained  ascendency  owing 
partly  to  the  easy  accessibility  of  Great  Britain  to  the  markets 
of  Europe.  Following  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  produced  a  scarcity  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  with  its  accompaniment  of  prohibitive  wages, 
the  great  proprietors  resorted  to  sheep  farming  in  order  to 
economize  labour.  This  resulted  in  a  relative  deterioration 
in  agriculture,  supplemented  by  a  growing  commerce  which 
absorbed  all  the  enterprise  of  the  country.  The  continued 
contraction  of  the  area  under  tillage  increased  the  number 
of  unemployed  farm-labourers,  turning  them  into  paupers 
and  vagrants.  England  therefore  entered  the  period  of  mari- 
time discoveries  with  a  redundant  population  which  furnished 
the  raw  material  for  British  colonies. 

The  period  of  maritime  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  shifted  the  foci  of  the  world  relations  of 
European  states  from  enclosed  seas  to  the  rim  of  the  Atlantic. 
*^  Venice  and  Genoa  gave  way,'^  in  the  striking  phrase  of  Miss 
Semple,  ^Ho  Cadiz  and  Lagos,  just  as  sixteen  centuries  before 
Corinth  and  Athens  had  yielded  their  ascendency  to  Rome 
and  Ostia.^'  And  again  maritime  leadership  passed  west- 
ward, this  time  to  Amsterdam,  Bristol,  and  London,  as  the 
world  horizon  widened.  Prior  to  this  sudden  dislocation  of 
trade  relations,  induced  by  the  voyages  of  Columbus  and 
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Vasco  da  Gama,  England  lay  on  the  outskirts  of  civilized 
Europe,  ''a  terminal  land,  not  a  focus/'  Her  peripheral 
location,  which  had  retarded  her  early  development,  now 
became  a  source  of  advantage.  Situated  henceforth  at  the 
very  cross-roads  of  trade.  Great  Britain,  through  the  form- 
ulation of  far-seeing  policies,  has  made  of  herself  the  com- 
mercial entrepot  and  clearing-house  for  the  world. 

Even  antedating  the  purposeful  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  build  up  a  marine,  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  as 
already  suggested,  were  following  the  promptings  of  environ- 
ment in  turning  to  a  sea-faring  life.  It  was  not  long  before 
man  began  deliberately  to  cooperate  with  nature,  for  from 
the  time  of  the  Tudors,  England  sought  to  construct  a  navy 
with  which  to  resist  invasion.  Since  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
the  effect  of  such  naval  development  has  been  a  virtual  guar- 
antee against  foreign  attack  and  the  practical  elimination  of 
a  standing  army,  with  the  consequent  release  of  a  large  body 
of  men  from  military  service  who  were  appUed  rather  to  the 
development  of  industry.  Having  noted  the  causal  connexion 
between  fisheries  and  naval  efficiency,  various  Acts  were 
passed  during  Elizabeth's  reign  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fishing  industry.  At  the  same  time  a  practice  of  Henry 
VIII  in  granting  subsidies  to  ship-builders  was  revived. 

Having  achieved  naval  power,  England  could  proceed 
more  readily  to  meet  the  necessitous  demands  of  her 
restricted  island  area  by  seeking  abroad  new  markets  for 
expanding  wares  and  new  homes  for  her  redundant  popula- 
tion. In  not  a  few  cases  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colonial 
empire  may  be  attributed  to  a  priority  of  arrival,  whereas 
in  certain  few  instances  the  explanation  must  lie  in  that 
precept  of  primitive  man  that  ''might  is  right."  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  expansionist  policies  of 
Germany,  it  should  be  added  at  this  point  that  Great  Britain 
was  indeed  fortunate  that  her  growth  to  the  maturity  of  a 
world  power  was  achieved  during  a  period  in  which  the  New 
World  and  undeveloped  portions  of  the  Old  were  being 
thrown  open  to  settlement  and  occupation.     Denying  the 
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charge  of  the  Anglophobe  that  the  British  Empire  has  been 
the  result  of  a  dehberate  pohcy  of  despotic  aggression,  may 
not  that  well-known  phrase  of  Sir  John  Seely  be  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  Empire  '^was  attained  and 
peopled  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind?"  Without  outraging 
this  epigram  by  subjecting  it  to  analysis,  the  fact  should 
nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  of  the  choicest 
portions  of  the  Empire  were  acquired  through  the  caprice  of 
pure  accident.  British  expansion  overseas  was,  in  large 
measure,  the  result  of  resistance  of  Britons  to,  and  counter- 
pressure  against,  enemines  threatening  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  what  they  already  had. 

Far  from  serving  as  further  evidence  of  British  arro- 
gance and  aggression,  the  Enghshman's  insistence  on  a  two- 
power  navy  is  to  be  interpreted  rather  as  a  realization  of  the 
fundamental  requisite  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
Britain  and  the  Empire.  Because  of  the  trans-oceanic  nature 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  inability  of  the  British  Isles  to  provide 
their  own  food  supplies,  their  continued  stability  must 
depend,  as  in  the  past,  on  the  control  of  sea  communications. 

Notwithstanding  a  certain  skepticism  as  to  the  influence 
of  geographic  conditions  upon  human  development,  approval 
perhaps  will  not  be  denied  certain  generalizations  pertaining 
to  German  policies  and  their  environmental  bases.  Pan- 
Germanism,  for  example,  has  been  defined  as  a  policy  of  self- 
preservation.  '^Germany,"  we  are  told,  '^is  filled  with  an 
uncontrollable  determination  to  establish  her  economic  well- 
being.  With  growth  have  come  new  economic  wants,  which 
have  in  turn  revealed  the  existence  of  hitherto  unexpected 
desires,  clamouring  for  satisfaction  and  to  be  satisfied  only 
by  the  increased  wealth  which  depends  in  its  own  turn  upon 
the  possibility  of  national  expansion.'^  The  internal  peace 
of  Europe  since  1815,  except  for  an  occasional  sporadic  out- 
break, has  contributed  to  an  unprecedented  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  which  ''is  in  no  small  measure,"  Professor 
Usher  assures  us,  ''responsible  for  that  very  economic  pressure 
of  population,  that  need  of  an  outlet  for  the  swelling  surplus 
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of  manufactures  which  is  driving  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  into  their  great  scheme  of  aggression/'  The  fact  that 
Italy  did  not  follow  her  allies  into  the  great  European  conflict 
does  not  vitiate  the  general  principle  involved.  Despite  the 
erasure  of  traditional  boundary  lines  between  the  Germanic 
states  and  the  disappearance  of  certain  administrative  hin- 
drances of  the  past,  Germany  has  substantially  no  more 
available  agricultural  land  in  Europe  than  in  1815.  This 
exigency,  imposed  by  the  geographical  limitations  of  area, 
served  as  a  spur  to  foreign  expansion.  For  Germany  to 
remain  static  in  population  while  her  neighbours  continued 
to  grow  would  be  equivalent  to  ruin  in  the  mind  of  the 
German. 

In  the  quest  for  foreign  lands,  however,  Germany's 
efforts  have  been  much  circumscribed  by  certain  irritating 
circumstances.  Prior  to  1884,  when  Germany  entered  the 
lists  as  an  aspirant  for  colonial  dominion,  the  most  desirable 
portions  of  the  earth  had  already  been  preempted,  including 
the  temperate  zone  sections  of  Africa  and  all  of  the  New 
World.  Her  colonies  in  Africa  and  Polynesia  therefore  do 
not  attract  the  German  emigrant.  German  ambitions  in 
southern  Brazil,  which  already  contains  several  hundred 
thousand  German  settlers,  are  rendered  practically  futile  by 
virtue  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  this  extremity  Germany 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  commercial  expansion  into  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia  via  the  Balkan  peninsula,  feeling 
that  colonial  sovereignty  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  German 
railroads  and  commerce.  Herein  lies  the  basis  of  the  rap- 
prochement between  Germany  and  Turkey,  accompanied  by 
the  grant  of  railroad  concessions  through  Asia  Minor  to 
German  capitalists.  This  action,  as  is  weU  known,  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  Russia  and  prompted  the  demand  from  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  upon  Turkey  for  counter  railroad 
concessions.  The  outcome  of  the  recent  Balkan  War  was  a 
distinct  blow  to  German  hopes,  strengthening  as  it  did  the 
Slavic  Balkan  States  at  the  expense  of  Turkey. 
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Again,  Germany's  European  location,  crowded  in  among 
three  powerful  neighbours  like  Russia,  Austria,  and  France, 
left  her  no  choice  about  maintaining  a  strong  standing  army 
and  powerful  frontier  defences.  The  development  of  military 
supremacy  seemed  to  Germany  the  first  essential  to  security, 
and  it  preceded  by  decades  the  more  recent  development  of 
naval  power.  The  peculiar  strategical  geography  of  northern 
Europe  has  also  materially  contributed  toward  the  formula- 
tion of  German  military  and  foreign  policies.  The  political 
ownership  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  the  key  to  the  heart  of 
Germany,  is  enjoyed  by  Holland.  This  element  of  vulner- 
ability constituted  an  additional  reason  for  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  military  power.  Von  Treitschke  deplored  the 
fact  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Rhine,  the  great 
artery  of  German  trade,  lay  in  foreign  hands,  and  he  declared 
it  to  be  imperative  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  be  recovered 
'^either  by  a  commercial  or  pohtical  union.''  That  this 
ambition  has  not,  as  yet,  been  realized  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  balance  of  power  principle.  By  virtue  of  their  extra- 
ordinary strategic  value,  Holland  and  Belgium  have  long 
been  coveted  by  both  Germany  and  France,  whereas  England 
would  oppose  as  a  menace  to  her  safety  the  acquisition  of 
such  territory  by  either  power. 

Similarly,  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  German  navy 
may  be  said,  in  no  small  measure,  to  have  a  geographical 
basis.  Although  their  hopes  for  a  colonial  empire  have  been 
but  indifferently  realized,  Germans  may  feel  justly  elated 
over  the  extraordinary  development  of  their  industry  and 
foreign  commerce.  Having  outgrown  the  ability  of  his  home 
country  to  consume  the  products  of  his  enterprise,  the 
German  producer  has  been  forced  to  seek  an  outlet  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  volume  of  his  wares.  Unable  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  his  country,  he  sought  customers  in 
foreign  countries.  German  trade  has  been  extended  into  the 
most  remote  markets  of  the  world,  in  many  cases  seriously 
endangering  the  position  of  the  earlier  and  ubiquitous  British 
trader.  A  vast  foreign  trade  being  an  accepted  fact,  the 
Germans  feel  that,  in  logical  sequence,  they  must  have  at 
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their  command  a  powerful  navy.  Because  the  voyage  around 
the  British  Isles  is  long  and,  at  times,  hazardous  to  shipping, 
the  Enghsh  Channel  is  the  only  available  safe  passageway  for 
her  fleets  of  trading  vessels.  ''Natural  conditions,  therefore,'' 
says  Professor  Usher,  ''by  compelling  Germany  to  use  the 
Channel,  force  her  to  expose  her  commerce  to  the  assaults  of 
the  Enghsh  fleet  so  long  as  the  latter  controls  the  Channel." 
Accordingly  Germany  would  render  this  marine  highway  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  her  enemies  by  the  development  of  a 
navy  strong  enough  to  terrify  England  into  inaction. 

The  natural  rejoinder  to  the  foregoing  would  doubtless 
appear  trivial  to  the  Pan-German,  that  with  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  German  naval  supremacy  the  English  would  in  turn 
logically  feel  that  their  commercial  position  was  constantly 
menaced,  and  therefore  would  feel  justified  in  trying  to  sur- 
pass the  naval  equipment  of  their  Teutonic  rival. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  recognizing  alike  their  limitations  and  advan- 
tages, are  striving  to  attain  the  same  end;  namely,  to  secure 
and  guarantee  self-preservation.  In  so  far  as  the  motive  is 
concerned,  one  is  substantially  no  more  to  be  censured  or 
praised  than  the  other.  A  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
immediately  arises  over  the  question  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  two  to  secure  their  end.  The  current 
doctrine  of  the  Pan-German  that  "might  makes  right''  and 
that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  stronger  nation  deserves 
to  rise  above  the  weaker,  is  not  universally  convincing.  The 
retort  of  the  apologist  for  German  aggression  is  not  conclu- 
sive, that  "if  Germany  is  wrong,  others  too  have  been  wrong." 
We  are  reminded  that  "in  reply  to  the  outcries  from  other 
nations,  denouncing  their  plans  as  unprovoked  aggression 
and  lacking  in  morality,  as  a  reversion  to  the  forcible  methods 
of  by-gone  centuries  whose  brutalities  the  world  long  ago 
outgrew,  the  Germans  derisively  point  to  the  presence  of  the 
English  in  India,  of  the  French  in  Morocco,  of  the  Russians 
in  Manchuria,  of  the  United  States  in  Panama.  They  insist 
that  their  aims  and  methods  are  absolutely  identical  with 
those  their  detractors  have  so  long  employed." 
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Even  though  the  last  assertion  be  granted,  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  that  as  a  future  working  basis  one  injustice 
ought  to  be  ofifset  by  another.  One  can  scarcely  justify  an 
act  of  aggression  by  permitting  its  repetition.  Furthermore, 
it  is  naively  imphed  by  the  Germans  that  the  action  of  their 
rivals  in  the  past  has  been  justified  and  commended.  England 
would  be  censured  as  severely  as  Germany  by  the  modem 
world  if  guilty  of  the  same  high-handed  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  other  powers. 

With  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Germany  to  attain 
self-reahzation  and  to  secure  self-preservation,  there  is  no 
quarrel.  It  may  even  be  admitted  that  the  world  might 
have  accepted  the  somewhat  questionable  assertion  of  the 
Germans  that  inasmuch  as  Pan-Germanism  is  an  attempt 
fully  to  reahze  their  national  identity,  other  nations  unless 
directly  concerned  should  keep  their  hands  ofif .  In  the  present 
juncture  the  act  which  aUenated  from  Germany  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  was  her  almost  incredible  violation  of  the 
neutrality  rights  of  Belgium.  England  is  more  bitterly 
denounced  than  ever  by  her  rival  as  '^egotistical,  h3^ocritical, 
and  brutaP'  because  she  refused  to  accept  without  remon- 
strance 'Hhe  invasion  of  Belgium  so  necessary  to  Germany. '^ 

Consistency,  however,  is  lacking  to  the  declaration  which 
avers  that  whereas  Germany  is  justified  in  aggressive  measures 
because  necessary  to  her  development,  England  is  condemned 
as  an  arrogant  meddler  if  proposing  restraint  or  objection. 
May  England  not  as  truly  be  striving  for  self-preservation 
in  attempting  to  thwart  unjustifiable  methods  of  aggrandize- 
ment on  the  part  of  Germany  who  admittedly  is  seeking  the 
destruction  of  British  power?  A  victory  of  Germany  over 
France  would  mean  probably  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  which  eventually  would  serve  as  the  German  base  of 
operations  against  England.  Perceiving  the  trend  of  German 
policy  and  recognizing  to  the  full  the  danger  to  his  island 
liome  of  allowing  these  geographically  strategic  points  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Germany,  is  not  the  Englishman's  action 
justified  on  the  very  grounds  of  the  German's  own  logic? 

Theodore  H.  Boggs 
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'T'HE  new  Russia,  the  Russia  which  the  whole  world  is 
*  regarding  with  such  profound  interest  to-day,  has,  to  a 
superficial  view,  but  a  short  history,  less  than  one  decade, 
covering  the  period  of  reconstruction  which  began  with  the 
granting  of  a  constitution  in  October,  1905,  as  the  result  of 
the  revolutionary  outbreaks  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

This  constitution  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Duma  or  parliament  of  the  empire  elected  by  a  practically 
universal  franchise,  to  which  were  handed  over  many  import- 
ant legislative  functions,  including  the  voting  of  money  sup- 
plies for  the  great  services  of  the  State.  The  constitution 
mainly  followed  the  German  model  and  differed  fundamen- 
tally from  that  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  in  that  the  executive  power  remained  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  state  appointed  by  the  Czar, 
and  not  elected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people.  The 
result  of  giving  a  universal  franchise  led,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  and  second  Duma,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country 
with  so  wide  a  diversity  of  races  and  languages  and  in  which 
only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  or  write,  to 
the  election  of  a  body,  the  larger  part  of  whose  members 
utterly  lacked  the  education  and  experience  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  do  legislative  work.  A  necessary  amendment 
to  the  constitution  was,  therefore,  made,  and  the  franchise 
was  restricted  practically  to  the  property-owning  and  edu- 
cated classes,  certain  sections  of  the  electorate  being  excluded 
altogether.  The  effect  of  this  restriction,  which  was  much 
criticized  in  ill-informed  circles  abroad,  was  to  render  possible 
the  election  in  the  third  Duma  of  a  body  in  which,  along  with 
many  reactionary  and  undesirable  sections,  most  of  the  best 
elements  in  Russian  life  were  represented. 
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The  wide  differences  in  public  opinion  in  the  nation  led 
to  a  corresponding  alignment  into  party  groups  in  the  Duma, 
ranging  from  the  reactionaries  on  the  right  through  the 
Octoberists^  party  in  the  middle  to  what  was  practically  the 
revolutionary  group  on  the  extreme  left.  The  Octoberist 
party,  so  called  because  its  members  considered  that  the 
manifesto  of  October,  1905,  provided  a  sufficient  basis  for 
the  working  out  of  constitutional  government  in  the  empire 
upon  evolutionary,  rather  than  revolutionary  lines,  repre- 
sented, in  a  large  measure,  middle  class  opinion,  which  for  the 
first  time  found  an  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  country,  and  has  constituted  easily,  the  sanest, 
most  practically  progressive  and  efficient  force  in  trans- 
forming the  Duma  into  a  working  legislative  machine.  In 
its  short  career  as  a  legislative  body,  the  Duma  has  shown 
great  independence  and  tenacity  in  claiming  the  exercise  of 
its  rights  under  the  constitution,  and  if  its  actual  programme 
of  completed  legislation  consists  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
the  ratification  of  measures  prepared  for  its  consideration 
and  sanction,  in  some  cases  under  pressure  by  the  executive 
government,  its  members  have  exercised,  without  restraint, 
and  to  the  fuUest  extent,  their  privilege  of  discussing  an  im- 
mense range  of  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  their  con- 
stituents throughout  the  empire.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  Russia,  any  more  than  in  some  countries  nearer  home, 
the  forces  of  privilege  and  reaction  will  be  prepared  to  yield 
up  their  ground  without  a  bitter  and  protracted  struggle,  and 
pessimistic  misgivings  have  found  expression,  both  within 
Russia  itself  and  from  sympathetic  observers  abroad,  at  the 
apparently  slow  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  way  of 
liberal  reforms  actually  achieved.  This  pessimism  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  justified,  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the 
delays  which  have  occurred  in  other  countries  in  which  con- 
stitutional government  has  been  long  established  and  is  in, 
presumably,  perfect  working  order. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  we  find  within  the  past 
two  years  a  Democratic  President,  with  a  Democratic  Senate 
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and  House  of  Representatives,  only  able  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  pass  needed  legislation  against  the  opposition  of 
vested  interests  in  the  matter  of  reduction  of  tariffs,  banking 
reform,  and  regulation  of  trusts. 

In  England,  it  has  only  been  by  the  drastic  step  of 
forcibly  altering  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  constitution 
and  destroying  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  a 
Liberal  government  has  been  able  to  carry  into  law  legisla- 
tive measures  which  it  considered  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare,  and  even  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  empire. 

In  this  connexion,  in  considering  the  whole  question  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Russia  since  its  inception  by  the  decree  of  the  Czar 
in  1905,  it  is  important  that  we  should  not  be  misled  by  mere 
words.  In  the  first  place  no  constitution,  written  or  otherwise, 
is  of  any  value  in  securing  the  liberty  and  progress  of  a  people 
unless  behind  it  there  stands  a  body  of  citizens  intelligently 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  State  and  important  enough  to 
make  their  wishes  effective  in  the  promotion  of  its  well- 
being.  In  the  ideal  State,  the  number  of  such  citizens  would, 
of  course,  be  exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  people  com- 
prising it. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico,  for  example,  we  find  a  country 
with  a  constitution  perfect  in  form  and  absolutely  worthless, 
because  the  Mexican  people  do  not  possess  within  themselves 
the  elements  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  proud  possessor  of  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments,  we  find  no  written  constitution  at  all,  but  a 
curious  convention  as  to  whether  a  thing  is  constitutional  or 
not,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  exact  form  or  authoritative 
rule,  but  none  the  less  has  a  determinative  effect  in  guiding 
the  course  of  legislation. 

The  constitution  of  the  German  empire  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  have  been  much  before  the  attention  of  the 
world  of  late;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Demburg,  and 
other  German  pubhcists  who  have  recently  been  carrying  on 
an  educational  propaganda  in  the  United  States,  the  German 
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Reichstag,  which  is  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage, 
is  in  all  respects  as  representative  a  body  as  the  American 
Congress,  and  the  powers  of  the  Kaiser,  as  head  of  the  Execu- 
tive, are  no  greater  than  those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  matters,  such  as  that  of  declaring  a  world 
war,  are  even  less. 

In  considering  the  case  of  Russia,  we  may  therefore  take 
it  that  the  form  of  its  constitution  is  much  less  important 
than  the  wiU  and  ability  of  the  heads  of  the  Russian  State 
and  of  the  Russian  people  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  that  Russia  may  march  abreast  of 
liberal  western  civilization. 

First,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  position  and 
personality  of  Nicholas  II,  Autocrat  and  Czar  of  aU  the 
Russias.  There  is  probably  no  man  living  whose  motives  and 
actions  have  been  so  cruelly  misjudged  for  many  years  past 
as  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  present  Czar.  Seated,  not  by 
his  own  choice,  but  by  the  undesired  accident  of  dynastic 
succession  upon  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  throne  in  the 
world,  Nicholas  II  has  from  the  beginning  shown  himself 
to  have  the  desire  and  the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing  as  he 
saw  it. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe,  after 
his  accession,  the  summoning  of  the  first  Peace  Conference  at 
the  Hague.  A  quixotic  effort  on  his  part  to  do  away  with  the 
menace  and  curse  of  militarism  which  now  has  engulfed  the 
civilized  world,  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  which  the  Czar  had  near  to  his  heart  when 
he  called  it  together,  but  it,  at  any  rate,  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  the  young  ruler,  in  whose  hand  lay  the  power  of 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  was  no  war  lord,  but  a  lover  of 
peace.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  in  the  enforced 
seclusion  into  which  the  murderous  activities  of  the  extreme 
revolutionaries  had  obliged  the  Czar  to  take  refuge  to  avoid 
certain  death  by  assassination,  he  should  only  by  slow  degrees 
be  able  to  obtain  for  himself  a  true  conception  of  the  wrongs 
and  needs  of  his  people.    That  these  wrongs  could  be  righted 
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and  these  needs  met  by  the  adoption  in  Russia  of  the  systems 
of  liberal  constitutional  government,  which  he  could  see 
being  tried  in  the  British  Empire,  in  France,  and  in  the 
United  States,  he  might  well  have  reason  to  doubt. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that  at  the  Russian  court, 
German  inJBuence  had  been  paramount  for  generations,  and 
the  direction  in  which  that  injfluence  would  work  in  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  autocratic  government  by 
divine  right  as  against  the  idea  of  government  to  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  we  can  readily  understand. 
The  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  war  with  Japan,  followed  by  the 
determined  outbreak  against  existing  abuses  by  the  revolu- 
tionaries brought  about  the  crisis  which  forced  the  Czar  to 
act,  or  gave  him  his  opportunity  to  do  so.  Within  the  past 
year  we  have  had  side  lights,  cast  by  the  publication  of  con- 
fidential documents,  which  show  the  conscientious  and 
anxious  care  with  which  Nicholas  II,  himself  at  the  Council 
table,  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  various  points  in 
the  constitution  upon  which  turned  the  transfer  of  the  high 
and,  to  him,  sacred  powers  of  the  autocrat  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  Duma  once  established, 
we  find  him  behind  his  prime  minister,  Stolypin,  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  the  new  land  laws  by  which  it  became  at 
last  possible  for  the  Russian  peasants  to  become  the  actual 
owners  of  the  land  they  tilled.  We  know  that  to  the  Czar 
was  largely  owing  the  ready  response  of  Russian  statesman- 
ship to  the  overtures  made  by  England  under  the  guidance  of 
King  Edward  VII  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
entente  cordiale  between  England  and  Russia,  and  formed  the 
pivot  of  the  European  foreign  policy  by  which  the  aggression 
of  Germany  has  been  finally  met  and  curbed. 

We  have  all  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  by  a  decree  of 
the  Czar,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  stopped  since 
the  war  began  throughout  all  Russia,  but  much  less  generally 
known  is  the  decree  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  in 
which  the  Czar  pointed  out  that  the  prosperity  of  Russian 
imperial  finances  was  being  built  up  in  a  yearly  increasing 
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degree  upon  the  physical  and  moral  degradation  by  drink  of 
the  Russian  people.  In  this  decree  he  issued  instructions 
that  in  future  the  liquor  monopoly  from  which  the  govern- 
ment had,  during  the  year  1913,  derived  a  profit  of  five 
hundred  miUions  of  dollars,  should  be  so  handled  as  to  lead 
to  an  annual  diminution  in  the  amount  of  drink  consumed 
and,  in  the  end,  to  the  practical  extinction  of  the  liquor  traffic 
altogether.  To  insure  the  effective  carrying  out  of  these 
instructions,  he  asked  for  the  resignation  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, Mr.  Kokovtosoff,  who  had  filled  the  post  of  finance 
minister  with  brilliant  success  from  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
War,  and  installed  in  his  place  a  minister  of  finance  as  con- 
vinced as  himself  of  the  importance  of  dealing  with  the  evil 
of  drink,  even  though  it  became  necessary  to  find  other 
sources  of  revenue  to  replace  the  profits  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  vodka  monopoly. 

In  the  paternal  measures  taken  to  guide  and  assist  the 
great  migration  of  Russian  peasants  from  the  poorer  parts  of 
European  Russia  to  the  fertile  areas  of  Siberia,  the  Czar's 
interest  has  been  continually  displayed,  and  the  liberal  grants 
of  free-hold  land  and  the  assistance  given  to  the  settlers  in 
the  furnishing  of  seed  grains,  five  stock,  and  the  financing  of 
their  purchases  of  agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  sale  of  alcohol  within  the  new  areas  opened 
up,  have  been  carried  out  by  the  government  with  his  sanc- 
tion and  approval. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
conditions  in  Russia  at  first  hand,  are  aware  that  not  the  least 
important  of  the  changes  which  have  marked  the  conduct  of 
the  great  government  services  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years 
has  been  the  complete  elimination  of  graft.  The  extent  to 
which  the  system  of  graft  had  permeated  the  whole  fabric  of 
Russian  life  was  probably  no  greater  than  that  which  has 
been  proved  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been 
much  more  notorious  by  reason  of  the  scandalous  transac- 
tions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Grand  Dukes  and  other  high  personages.     One  of 
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the  first  acts  of  the  Stolypin  ministry  was  to  appoint  com- 
missions to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  workings  of  all  the 
great  government  departments,  including  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  railways,  agriculture,  and  mines,  particularly  with 
a  view  to  searching  out  all  cases  of  illicit  conamissions  and 
maladministration,  and  visiting  these,  wherever  found,  with 
punishments  so  severe  as  to  act  as  an  effective  deterrent 
against  their  recurrence  in  the  future. 

That  this  necessary  work  was  well  and  thoroughly  done, 
the  whole  world  has  been  able  to  witness  in  the  magnificent 
results  accomplished  by  the  Russian  army  in  the  present  war, 
results  which  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain 
without  clean  and  efficient  administration  from  top  to  bottom 
in  every  branch  of  the  service.  It  is  to  the  Czar^s  loyal  and 
unswerving  support  of  his  ministers  and  refusal  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  pull  or  pressure  from  any  quarter  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  effect  throughout  the  Russian  empire  a  cleaning 
up  in  the  public  services  which  might  very  profitably  be 
emulated  in  other  countries. 

Presently  the  world  will  know  the  Czar  as  he  is,  a 
single-minded,  clean-living,  God-fearing  man,  striving  to 
his  utmost  to  do  his  best  in  the  position  in  which  he  finds 
himseff. 

One  must  not  overlook  the  importance  and  bearing  of 
the  work  of  the  two  prime  ministers,  Stolypin  and  Kokov- 
tosoff,  to  whose  strong  hands  and  clear  brains  it  is  largely 
owing  that  the  Russian  ship  of  State  has  been  steered  on  a 
safe  course  through  the  perilous  waters  of  the  past  eight 
years,  or  the  abihty  and  statesmanlike  capacity  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma,  like  Alexander  Gutskoff,  have  shown  in 
the  difficult  task  of  putting  the  new  constitutional  machine 
into  satisfactory  working  order.  Russia  has  in  abundance 
the  thing  most  necessary  of  all  for  the  working  out  of  her 
future  development,  an  ample  supply  of  able,  honest,  and 
patriotic  men,  devoted  to  her  service.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  moment  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  can 
read  or  write,  and  that  the  vast  remainder  are  only  the  raw 
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material  from  which  the  new  Russia  is  to  be  moulded.  This 
will  be  remedied,  but  in  the  meantime  in  that  twenty  per 
cent,  are  niunbered  many  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
approach  the  pressing  problems  of  modern  civilization,  not 
from  the  brutal  and  selfish  standpoint  of  material  German 
Kultur,  but  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  law  of  the  higher 
socialism,  that  we  best  help  ourselves  in  helping  others. 
Professor  Mavor,  in  whose  new  and  authoritative  work,  *'  The 
Economic  History  of  Russia,''  will  be  found  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  information  on  many  subjects  besides  economics, 
touches  only  too  briefly  on  the  position  which  the  Russian 
Intelligentsia  are  likely  to  take  in  directing  the  development 
of  Russian  opinion  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  socialism  purged 
of  the  German  materialistic  taint.  It  is  with  this  new  force, 
and  not  with  an  imaginary  Slav  peril,  that  Europe  and  the 
world  will  have  to  deal  after  the  end  of  the  great  war. 

Is  there  a  Slav  peril?  That  there  was  a  German  peril, 
real  and  deadly,  we  all  now  know  to  our  cost;  but  after  all, 
why?  Is  it  not  in  the  final  analysis  because  the  German 
people  demanded  a  place  in  the  sun  which  they  were  too  late 
to  get  without  displacing  some  one  else?  England  holds  one- 
fifth  of  the  habitable  globe,  Russia  about  as  much,  France 
has  her  consolidated  empire  in  North  Africa,  and  valuable 
out-posts  elsewhere.  The  United  States  owns  one-half  a 
continent;  Spain  finds  a  place  for  the  future  greatness  of  her 
race  in  South  America;  Portugal  the  same;  Italy  has  her 
section  of  Africa  and  her  people  have  their  full  share  along 
with  the  Spanish  in  the  development  of  the  Argentine  and 
Uruguay;  Belgium  has  her  important  areas  in  Africa;  Holland 
the  rich  and  populous  Dutch  East  Indies;  but  what  had 
Germany?  A  few  scraps  from  the  banquet  table  left  by  the 
other  powers,  mainly  in  equatorial  Africa  and  a  few  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  Here,  coupled  with  the  abnormal  mentality 
with  which  a  militaristic  Prussia  has  succeeded  in  inoculat- 
ing the  whole  German  nation,  we  find  the  nurturing  causes 
for  the  most  formidable  peril  which  has  menaced  our  present 
civilization  since  its  beginning. 
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There  is  no  Slav  peril,  because  the  Slav  peoples  in  the 
first  place  own  one-half  of  two  continents  already  and  need 
no  more  territory  for  the  expansion  of  the  race.  The  popula- 
tion of  Siberia,  with  an  area  in  the  temperate  zone  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  is  only  nine  millions, 
whilst  in  Turkestan  and  the  rest  of  her  central  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions Russia  holds  large  sub-tropical  areas  which  only 
need  population  and  development  to  supply  her  with  cotton, 
coffee,  tea,  and  all  the  other  tropical  produce  she  can  require 
in  abundance.  Russia  wants  no  further  territory  in  Europe 
beyond  those  portions  of  Austria  and  Germany  required  to 
enable  her  to  carry  out  her  solemn  pledge  to  reconstitute  the 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

What  she  must  have,  and  what  she  is  actually  fighting 
the  present  war  for,  is  free  access  to  the  ocean  highways  of  the 
world,  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a  neutralized  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles  from  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  North  Sea  through  a 
Baltic  which  will  be  no  longer  a  German  lake.  This  done, 
and  with  the  danger  forever  removed  of  finding  her  doorway 
to  the  western  world  banged,  barred  and  bolted  by  a  great 
military  Pan-Germanic  Empire  extending  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Russia  with  no  military  caste  to  lead  her  on 
wrong  courses,  will  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
immense  areas  included  within  her  present  boundaries. 
What  this  development  will  mean  in  the  way  of  trade  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  may  be  imagined  from  one  single  fact: 
Russia  with  her  population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  people  possesses  at  the  present  time,  roughly, 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  railway;  the  United  States  with  not 
much  more  than  one-half  the  population  has  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  operation;  Canada 
with  her  population  of  less  than  eight  millions  has  thirty-five 
thousand  miles.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  railways 
now  existing  in  Russia  and  all  future  railways  constructed 
will  be  the  property  of  the  Russian  government  and  people, 
along  with  the  fact  that  but  a  trifling  percentage  of  the 
natural  resources  in  land,  timber  and  minerals  have  been 
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parted  with  to  private  interests,  will  give  Russian  economic 
development  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  upon  vastly  differ- 
ent and  better  lines  than  have  been  the  case  in  the  exploita- 
tion, for  example,  of  our  own  continent,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  international  boundary  line. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  arising,  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  a  new  state  of  affairs  in  which  we  will  find  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  reunited  in  sympathy  and  common  purpose, 
resuming  their  rightful  place  as  leaders  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
which  the  Germans  have  proved  their  unfitness  to  occupy; 
Russia  at  the  head  of  peaceful  Slav  dominions,  extending 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  across  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  Pacific;  France  again  leading  the  Latin  peoples  in 
the  work  of  establishing  a  true  and  high  civilization  in  Nor- 
thern Africa  and  in  South  America;  and  in  the  East,  Japan, 
no  longer  the  portent  of  a  yellow  peril,  teaching  the  way  of 
liberty  and  progress  to  the  awakening  millions  of  the 
Mongolian  races. 

F.  C.  Armstrong 


THE  AMERICAN  ATTITUDE 

I  OVERHEARD  yesterday  a  certain  staunch  Conservative 
■■•  in  a  Made-in-Canada  coonskin  coat  talking  to  a  fellow 
patriot  in  a  street-car  about  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  the  present  war. 

'^  I  tell  you/'  he  said,  "  next  time  Bill  Taft  comes  up 
here  and  asks  for  Reciprocity  he  can  have  it/' 

I  almost  found  it  in  my  heart  to  reecho  the  sentiment. 

Certainly  if  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Wilson,  yes,  or  even  Mr. 
Champ  Clark — asks  for  a  Reciprocity  of  good  feeling  and 
kindly  sentiment  they  are  entitled  to  it  in  full  measure.  For 
their  neighbourly  sympathy  and  the  brand  of  moral  support 
which,  with  true  American  humour  they  call  neutrality,  we 
owe  them  much. 

Some  day,  if  they  ever  have  troubles  of  their  own,  we 
must  try  to  pay  them  back.  If  they  are  ever  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  Mexico  or  by  a  raid  from  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  I  for  one  am  in  favour  of  marching  the  entire  McGiU 
University  Battalion,  professors  and  all,  to  their  support. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  friendly  attitude  of  the  United  States 
is  not  more  widely  understood  and  appreciated  in  Canada. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  American  press  is  strongly,  enthusiastic- 
ally with  us.  A  large  section  of  the  New  York  press  is  in 
almost  open  alliance  with  the  allies.  Military  experts  on 
Times  Square  and  Upper  Broadway  dip  their  pens  ferociously 
in  their  ink  and  fight  our  battles,  roll  back  the  Austrians, 
outflank  the  Germans,  call  St.  Petersburg,  defiantly,  Petrograd, 
and  for  our  sake  teach  their  readers  to  cry,  ^^  On  to  Przemysl  V^ 
Ex-president  Eliot  writes  articles  to  show  that  if  England 
falls,  America's  turn  comes  next.  Colonel  Roosevelt  has 
taken  down  his  San  Juan  rough-rider  suit  from  its  hook,  and 
is  openly  advocating  what  he  calls  ^^  a  formal  protest."  God 
bless  you,  Theodore  the  bullet-stopper,  we  know  well  the 
kind  of  protest  that  you  really  mean. 
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Even  ex-president  Taft,  that  genial,  kindly  adversary 
of  1911,  now  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  professor,  bears  us  in 
his  large  heart  so  little  ill-will  that  he  has  been  known,  since 
the  war  began,  to  smack  up  a  friendly  game  of  neutral  golf  on 
the  Canadian  links  of  Murray  Bay. 

Nay,  more  than  this.  President  Wilson,  sitting  under 
oath  in  his  chair,  drinking  grape-juice  with  the  sagacious  Mr. 
Bryan,  somehow  manoeuvres  his  battleships  round  in  the  road 
of  the  Turks,  and  turns  his  eyes  the  other  way  when  his 
strong  young  men  come  quietly  over  our  border  and  manage 
to  get  enlisted  into  our  regiments. 

Certainly,  if  all  else  fails,  we  can  at  least  recruit  a  small 
battalion  of  "  ex-presidents  ''  in  the  United  States. 

Best  of  all,  that  splendid  implement  of  war,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  is  being  cleaned  up  ready  for  use  and  is  being  sighted 
with  so  wide  a  range  and  so  copious  a  charge  that  the  German 
forty-two  centimeter  gun  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  has  been 
decided  and  declared  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  protects  any 
thing  the  American  people  want  it  to  protect.  For  the  better 
assertion  of  which  there  is  such  a  hammering  in  American 
shipyards  and  such  calls  for  more  men  and  more  guns,  to 
be  followed  by  such  volleys  of  Congressional  appropriations, 
that  the  echo  of  it  will  reach  the  palaces  of  Potsdam  and 
Schonbrunn,  and  make  the  Sultan  sitting  among  the  lemon 
trees  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  shake  in  his  Turkish  slippers.  For 
it  is  being  remembered  that  Colonel  James  Monroe  who 
wrote  the  ^^  Doctrine  ^'  of  1823  meant  it  in  substance  as  a 
lining  up  of  England  and  America  side  by  side,  to  fight  the 
battle  of  democracy  against  the  tyranny  of  despotic  monarchy. 
It  is  being  recalled  that  Thomas  Jefiferson,  who  advised 
Monroe  in  the  making  of  the  Doctrine,  wrote,  ^'  With  Great 
Britain  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world  ;  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting 
once  more,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  cause. '^  For  the  proof 
of  which  quotation  the  reader  may  see  the  letter  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  under  date  of  October  24th,  1823,  or  better  still,  not 
see  it  but  take  the  word  of  a  professor  for  it. 
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The  more  the  pity  then  that  certain  of  our  good  citizens 
of  Canada  are  failing  to  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  to  understand  the  tremendous  moral  support  that  our 
empire  gains,  in  this  life  and  death  struggle,  from  the  good-will 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  suppressed  from  our  Canadian  mails, — and 
rightly,  too, — certain  venomous  newspapers, — I  will  not  call 
them  American, — but  German  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  sound  and  right,  and  our  American 
friends  will  understand  it.  But  the  pity  is  that  through 
sheer  ignorance,  the  fool  cry  is  raised  here  and  there  in  Canada 
to  shut  out  papers  that  are  heart  and  soul  with  us,  merely 
because  they  occasionally  insert  over  an  author^s  signature  an 
article  that  purports  to  state  the  case  for  Germany. 

Worse  than  that,  the  Made-in-Canada  campaign  is 
twisted,  in  certain  quarters,  out  of  its  proper  meaning,  to  be 
used  as  a  cry  against  the  importation  of  American  manufac- 
tures. If  the  Made-in-Canada  propaganda  aims  at  making 
us  a  more  industrious  and  self-reliant  people,  producing  better 
things  and  cutting  ourselves  free  from  dependence  on  German 
dyes,  Austrian  silks,  and  Turkish  tobacco,  it  is  weU.  But  if 
it  is  used  as  a  way  of  striking  at  the  hand  that  helps  us,  I  for 
one  want  none  of  it. 

Nay,  in  this  winter  of  crisis,  let  me  rather  wear  rubbers 
that  are  made  in  Schenectady,  and  a  collar  fashioned  in 
Cohoes,  and  let  me  hear  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  the  ticking 
of  a  Connecticut  watch  that  shall  recall  to  my  listening  ear 
the  heart-beat  of  New  England  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Mother  State. 

And  when  this  war  is  over  let  us  invite  our  friends  from 
Washington,  to  Ottawa,  and  there  to  the  music  of  the  foot- 
march  of  our  regiments  returning  from  the  war  that  America 
has  helped  to  win,  we  will  frame  a  compact  of  peace,  of  amity, 
that  shall  last  as  long  as  a  common  speech  and  a  common 
freedom  unites  the  peoples  of  England  and  America. 

Stephen   Leacock 


A  REVIVAL  OF  CONSCIENCE 

I 

/^F  those  who  dwell  outside  the  confines  of  the  United 
^^^  States  it  may  well  be  demanded,  ^^  What  do  they  know  of 
America  who  only  Americans  know  V^  for,  even  more  than 
the  travelling  Englishman,  the  American  beyond  his  own 
borders  advertises  the  least  pleasing  characteristics  of  his 
country,  while  assiduously  concealing  its  admirable  ones. 

The  Canadian  observer,  for  instance,  who  bases  his  con- 
ception of  America  on  the  American  news  in  Canadian  papers, 
and  pictures  such  a  country  inhabited  by  millions  of  such  a 
type  as  the  American  simimer  tourist  offers  for  his  inspection, 
will  have  imagined  a  community  which  it  would  have  dis- 
tressed Dante  to  have  omitted  from  his  ^^  Inferno/^ 

I  remember  with  great  clearness  the  first  occasion  on  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  come  into  contact  with  citizens  of  the 
Republic  in  any  number.  I  happened  to  be  spending  the 
summer  holidays  in  a  small  town  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
in  a  quiet,  unimportant,  easy-going  little  place;  sea  on  one 
side  of  it,  fields  and  woods  on  the  other,  where  life  went 
lazily  and  unvexed  from  one  sunny  day  to  another,  until, 
alas,  we  were  invaded — a  harsh  word,  but  the  only  one — ^by  a 
party  of  women,  American  school-teachers,  some  thirty  or 
forty  in  number,  who  were  touring  Canada  at  the  expense  of  a 
newspaper,  or  an  educational  alliance,  or  some  other  such 
irresponsible  agency. 

On  the  instant,  the  peace  was  gone.  They  crowded  out 
the  three  little  hotels  and  overflowed  into  private  houses; 
they  screamed  shrill  remarks  at  each  other  in  threes  and  fours 
across  the  street;  they  swarmed,  with  audible  sneers  and 
depreciatory  criticism,  in  and  out  of  the  village  shops  in 
search  of  ^'suv-neers'^;  they  waved  American  flags  in  the 
faces  of  such  pedestrians  as  they  encountered;  at  table  they 
noisily  discovered  manners  and  customs  of  surprising — ^but 
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not  particularly  pleasing — originality;  and  then  put  the 
crowning  touch  on  their  achievements  when  they  returned  at 
night  from  a  carriage  drive  undertaken  to  view  the  local 
attractions  by  moonlight,  by  waking  up  the  whole  town  with 
yells  and  choruses,  and  by  dancing  about  the  unlit  street 
brandishing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  a  manner  unpleasantly 
suggestive  of  an  orgy  of  inebriated  college-students. 

They  left  us  next  day  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new, 
doubtless  with  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  having  nobly 
upheld  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  in  a  foreign  land;  and 
the  heartfelt  comments  of  the  simple-minded,  direct-speaking, 
Canadian  country  folk  never  reached  their  ears. 

By  a  pleasing  coincidence,  I  had  the  good  fortune  last 
summer  to  encounter  just  such  another  body  of  travelling 
teachers  in  New  York.  They  were,  apparently,  making  a 
round  of  the  resorts  of  that  wicked  city;  and  as  I  chanced  to 
be  engaged  somewhat  late  at  night  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of 
assimilating  light  refreshment  with  a  friend  in  one  of  the 
better-known  foreign  restaurants,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
admiring  the  ladies  as  they  entered  on  their  tour  of  inspection. 
But  what  a  difference  !  How  meek  they  were  !  With  what 
diffident  curiosity  did  they  gaze  about  them,  and  in  what 
subdued,  dulcet  voices  did  they  exchange  impressions  one 
with  another  !  How  demurely  did  they  sit  at  the  marble- 
topped  tables  sipping  innocuous  liquids;  and  how  lustily  did 
some  of  them  scribble  in  shiny  black  manuscript  note-books 
material  for  their  home  newspaper  ! 

It  was  a  touching  spectacle,  and  well  calculated  to  make 
one  wonder  why  it  was  that  that  other  company  of  presum- 
ably educated  and  responsible  women,  some  of  them  not 
altogether  youthful,  should  have  felt  free  to  insult  and  annoy 
the  citizens  of  a  neighbouring  state  by  conduct  which  they 
themselves  would  have  been  the  first  to  resent  if  exhibited  by 
a  party  of  travelling  foreigners  in  their  own  towns.  Which 
raises  the  point, — W^hy  is  the  American  abroad  not  the  same 
pleasant  person  he  is  at  home  ? 
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The  travelling  Frenchman  i^  no  more  objectionable  than 
his  stay-at-home  brother,  and  an  encounter  with  a  Russian  or 
an  ItaHan  tourist  does  not  necessarily  imbue  one  with  a  dis- 
taste for  Russia  or  for  Italy;  whereas  any  one  who  has  lived 
for  any  time  in  Canada  or  Mexico,  or  any  other  spot  where 
the  American  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  his  extra- 
territorial aspect,  will  admit  that  he  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  already  notorious  Briton. 

II 

To  the  ingenious  nothing  could  be  easier,  to  the  verbose 
nothing  more  pleasant,  than  to  theorize,  or  even  to  dogmatize, 
about  America  and  the  Americans;  for  while  statements 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  almost  any  other  nation  can 
be  immediately  checked  up  by  the  intrusion  of  concrete  facts, 
America  is  so  vast  and  so  varied  that  anything  which  can  be 
predicated  of  one  corner  of  it  can  very  possibly  be  denied  for 
another;  while  there  would  seem  to  be  hardly  any  proposition 
with  regard  to  the  human  race,  however  apparently  prepos- 
terous, which  could  not  be  substantiated  somewhere  or  other 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Still,  even  in  this  huge  and  heterogeneous  welter  of 
regional  and  racial  difference,  of  discrepancy  and  deliques- 
cence, certain  characteristics  can  be  seen  to  predominate 
sufficiently  to  make  a  definite  impression  on  the  consciousness 
of  an  observer.  In  this  enormous  melting-pot  something  is 
being  made.  All  as  yet  is  fluid.  New  material  is  being 
added;  the  mass  is  being  perpetually  disturbed  and  vivified 
by  new  forces,  fresh  fires;  but  there  are  visible  even  now 
outlines,  though  possibly  vague  and  unformed  ones,  of  a 
national  character;  so  that,  though  the  metal  is  still  molten, 
one  may  justly  speak  as  if  there  really  were  such  a  thing  as  a 
typical  American,  and  discuss  him  as  a  genuine  entity, 
though  at  present,  possibly,  a  geographical  and  political 
rather  than  an  historical  or  ethnic  one. 

An  incident  which  came  under  my  observation  not  long 
ago   on  a  New  York  trolley-car   will   serve   admirably   to 
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exemplify  some  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  American 
temperament, — quickness  of  resource,  kindliness  of  purpose, 
and  carelessness  of  method.  It  was  on  Broadway,  at  the 
rush  hour,  and  the  street  was  as  packed  with  vehicles  as  the 
open  car  with  passengers.  The  occupant  of  an  end  seat  got 
off  at  the  stop,  and  there  was  a  quick  dash  for  the  vacant 
place  by  two  men,  one  standing  in  the  row  ahead,  and  the 
other  in  the  row  behind.  He  who  was  coming  back  swung 
himself  round  the  pillar,  and  should,  if  all  had  gone  well, 
have  got  the  seat.  But  at  the  exact  moment  that  he  swung 
outside  the  running-board  a  huge  automobile  tore  by,  almost 
touching  the  car,  and  would  infallibly  have  given  him  a 
terrific  blow,  and  probably  have  knocked  him  off  and  under 
its  wheels,  had  not  the  other,  a  burly  and  bewhiskered  being, 
seen  the  danger  and  with  a  sudden,  powerful  shove  swung  him 
back  again.  The  thing  was  done  as  quick  as  a  flash,  and 
the  peril  passed  almost  before  the  other  passengers  could 
realize  its  existence ;  and  the  rescuer  was  sitting  in  the  seat  the 
other  had  intended  to  occupy,  remarking,  "I  guess  I  just 
about  saved  your  life  then,  young  man.''  The  '^ young  man'' 
for  his  part  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  gratified  at  being 
saved;  but  he  certainly  did  object,  and  strongly,  to  the  way 
the  other  had  handled  him,  and  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  snatched  the  seat, — and  said  so,  in  good  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The  action,  in  its  kindliness,  its  promptness,  and  its 
roughness  but  effectiveness  of  manner,  and  also,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  in  its  incidental  seizure  of  the  material  advantage, 
that  is,  the  coveted  seat,  seemed  to  me  very  typically 
American.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  an  Englishman,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  acting  quickly  enough  to  avert  the 
disaster,  or  treating  a  perfect  stranger  with  such  sudden 
and  timely  violence  (and  still  less  of  his  capturing  the  seat 
at  the  finish) ;  but  I  should  expect  that  he  would  see  that  the 
corpse  was  taken  care  of,  and  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
arrest  and  punish  the  reckless  driver  who  had  caused  the 
accident. 
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This  general  spirit  of  kindliness — ^not  in  the  least  to 
be  confounded  with  the  individual  benignity  of  single 
persons,  which,  of  course,  one  meets  quite  as  frequently  in 
other  countries — doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  earlier  days 
when  all  men  had  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  practic- 
ally no  class-distinction,  against  the  perennial  threat  of  un- 
subdued Nature  and  the  imminent  peril  of  a  common  enemy, 
and  has  been  fostered  by  the  later  plethora  of  opportunity 
and  ease  of  attainment  in  material  success.  To  give  another 
man  a  chance  or  a  helping  hand  comes  easier  when  there  are 
plenty  of  chances  and  when  the  help  given  does  not  impair 
one's  own  resources;  while  the  lack  of  a  caste-constructed, 
social  stability,  and  an  optimistic  tendency  to  speculation, 
and  the  further  inducement  of  a  possible  future  reversal  of 
positions,  make  of  every  kindly  deed  a  sound  and  profitable 
investment  against  the  contingency  of  a  rainy  day. 

How  long  this  admirable  mood  of  mutual  helpfulness  will 
prevail  under  the  new  conditions  of  increasing  competition, 
decreasing  natural  resources,  the  bitter  class-consciousness 
that  is  being  nurtured  by  the  I.W.W.  school  of  industrialism, 
and  the  caste-system  that  vast  accumulations  of  individual 
wealth  are  inevitably  bringing  about,  remains  to  be  seen; 
but  its  complete  eradication  will  certainly  take  some  con- 
siderable time,  for  it  is  deeply  bred  into  the  bone  of  the  nation 
and  is  continually  in  evidence  in  a  hundred  ways,  of  which 
the  tendency  to  fountain-like  profusion  of  letters  of  introduc- 
tion is  merely  one  of  the  less  happy. 

Combined  with  a  spirit  of  Utopian  carelessness  about  the 
things  of  the  morrow,  this  kindliness  seems  responsible  for 
that  tendency  to  excessive  toleration  which  is  by  turns  the 
wonder  and  the  despair  of  the  observer, — wonder,  because  to 
any  one  fresh  from  the  meticulous  precision  of  European 
social  codes,  and  of  laws  which  are  made  to  be  actually  kept, 
the  freedom  and  lack  of  direct  coercion  in  the  American  at- 
mosphere forms,  at  first  experience  of  it,  a  stimulating  and 
heady  air  to  breathe;  despair,  because  not  only  the  harmless, 
the  personal,  and  the  valuable  have  room  to  thrive,  but  the 
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detrimental,  the  dangerous,  and  the  disintegrating  are 
accorded  an  equal  liberty  to  grow  and  flourish. 

Thus  nuisances  and  menaces,  which  in  any  other  country 
could  only  be  the  result  of  deep-seated,  social  decay,  do 
flourish  and  grow  fat  and  strong,  and  yet  without  implying 
or  causing,  apparently,  any  permanent  harm  to  the  body 
politic;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  very  carelessness  and 
absence  of  precise  regulation  which  has  permitted  them  to 
exist  comes  again  into  play  to  extinguish  them  by  hastily- 
conceived  and  abruptly-applied  measures  which  could  hardly 
be  countenanced  in  a  community  which  had  more  respect 
for  precedent  and  vested  interests. 

It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  significant  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  American  spirit,  this  suddenness  with  which, 
when  the  convenience  or  moral  sense  of  the  community  has 
been  patently  interfered  with,  corrective  expedients,  always 
heavy-handed,  and  often  drastic  to  the  point  of  brutality,  are 
employed  to  uproot  abuses  which  from  long  years  of  ease 
and  immunity  have  become  respectable  and  borne  all  the 
marks  of  permanence. 

Of  course,  in  a  democracy,  it  may  be  conceded  that  all 
rights  and  privileges  derive  from  the  people,  and  that  what 
the  people  have  given  they  may  recall,  since  the  very  essence 
of  the  democratic  idea  is  the  institution  of  the  majority- 
verdict  as  court  of  last  resort,  moral  as  well  as  legal;  but 
there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  this  swift  application  of  sum- 
mary retribution  and  the  principle  of  abruptly  tearing  up  by 
the  roots  things  which  are  to  be  removed,  is  exceedingly 
wasteful  as  well  as  liable  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  along 
with  the  guilty. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  cancel 
licenses  for  projections  beyond  the  building-lines  in  the 
principal  streets  forms  a  case  in  point.  For  years  any  one 
who  desired  it  was  able  to  secure  permission  to  encroach  on 
the  edges  of  city-owned  land  in  streets  and  parks.  Steps, 
porticoes,  balconies,  bow-windows,  railings,  and  walls  have 
been  built  out  in  reliance  upon  the  permanence  of  the  status 
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quo.  Properties  have  changed  hands  again  and  again  without 
any  suspicion  that  a  day  of  judgement  was  approaching;  and 
the  practice  of  thus  nibbhng  at  the  pubhc  domain  was 
apparently  as  safe  and  rock-founded  as  the  city  itself.  Then 
suddenly,  one  bright  morning,  the  cup  of  wrath  which  had 
been  imostentatiously  filling  up  ran  over  without  warning. 
'^The  streets  for  the  people,''  was  the  cry;  licenses  were 
revoked,  and  notices  served  on  property-owners  to  cease  their 
trespass, — in  other  words,  to  remove  instantly  all  such 
portions  of  their  houses  as  projected  beyond  the  building- 
line, — with  the  intimation  that  if  they  omitted  to  do  so  by  the 
specified  date,  the  city  would  do  it  for  them. 

The  results  of  this  spasm  of  civic  virtue  were  particularly 
unfortunate  on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  trust  companies,  banks, 
clubs,  and  millionaire  house-owners  had  to  tear  down  marble 
pillars,  sculptured  peristyles,  bronze  work  and  stonework, 
and  reconstruct  their  stairways  and  approaches  in  a  chasten- 
ed, substitute  sort  of  fashion,  more  agreeable  to  the  law  but 
certainly  not  so  much  so  to  the  aesthetic  sense  in  many 
cases  outraged  by  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings. 

Yet,  though  Fifth  Avenue  felt  this  blow  worst  in  a  spec- 
tacular sense,  probably  the  real  burden  of  it  fell  more  heavily 
in  other  and  more  obscure  sections  of  the  city;  for  inasmuch 
as  Fifth  Avenue  property-owners  are,  for  the  most  part, 
wealthy,  the  injury  done  there  was  almost  altogether  to 
architectural  etiquette,  while  on  less  gilded  thoroughfares 
the  unfortunate  holders  of  real  estate,  many  of  them  poor 
and  already  staggering  under  over-large  mortgages  on  the 
property  which  represented  their  invested  savings,  found  its 
financial  effects  disastrous.  In  one  instance,  where  a  woman's 
home  was  discovered  to  project  a  couple  of  feet  inside  the 
boundary  line  of  a  public  park,  and  the  owner  proved  recal- 
citrant, recourse  was  had  to  force,  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
house,  a  brick  one,  was  torn  away  by  city  employees,  the  raw, 
gaping  wreck  being  roughly  planked  over,  not  as  a  solace  to 
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the  owner,  but  merely  to  forestall  possible  damage  suits  for 
further  destruction  by  weather. 

The  mandates  of  the  law  were  enforced  on  the  side  streets 
with  a  simplicity  and  directness  which  gave  no  chance  for 
subterfuge  or  delay.  Gangs  of  organized  destroyers,  accom- 
panied by  carts  full  of  ladders,  crowbars,  pickaxes,  ropes,  and 
other  instruments  of  persuasion,  were  sent  out,  and  every- 
where they  passed,  hanging  signs,  railings,  excrescent  stalls 
for  the  vending  of  coffee  or  newspapers,  ornamental  wood- 
work, cigar-store  Indians,  protruding  shop-windows,  every- 
thing that  offended,  had  to  come  off  the  building  it  belonged 
to — and  did. 

Of  a  similar  type,  though  on  a  national  instead  of  a  civic 
scale,  was  the  attempt  to  enforce  abruptly  a  policy  of  ^^con- 
servation'' of  the  country's  natural  resources  by  President 
Roosevelt, — an  excellent  and  far-sighted  scheme,  but  applied 
without  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  the 
Western  States,  who  thus  saw  their  lands  disposed  of  over 
their  heads  without  warning  or  recourse.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  turn  out,  eventually,  that  this  disconcerting  habit  of 
sudden  and  drastic  assertion  of  the  people's  sovereignty  is 
one  of  the  inherent  limitations  of  a  democracy;  for  Demos 
has  a  short  memory,  and  is,  it  seems,  sub-consciously  aware 
of  the  fact;  so  that  when  there  is  any  readjusting  to  be  done, 
it  must  be  done  at  once  and  with  speed,  ere  he  forget. 

Ill 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  this  era  of  large  tolera- 
tions, spotted,  as  it  were,  with  impulsive  retributions,  which 
has  permitted  so  many  parasitic  social  and  intellectual  fungi 
to  grow  to  maturity,  along  with  all  that  is  sterling  and  noble 
in  the  national  elements,  is  not  drawing  to  a  close,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  rigid  and  self-conscious  rectitude; 
just  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  unselfish 
parents  so  often  produce  particularly  selfish  children,  and  the 
sons  of  obtrusively  moral  fathers  are  generally  the  precise 
opposite.     In  fact,  what  might  be  construed  as  symptoms  of 
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it  are  even  now  apparent;  and  if  the  single-hearted  fanaticism 
and  unscrupulous  bitterness  which  the  opponents  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  have  managed  to  inject  into  their  own  propa- 
ganda, and  into  their  rule  in  every  locality  in  which  they  have 
obtained  power,  be  any  criterion  of  what  is  to  be  expected 
when  the  forces  of  virtue  and  righteousness  achieve  a  working 
majority — ^for  they  already  have  an  actual  one — the  sinful 
minority  are  in  for  a  time  which  will  make  them  turn  back 
wistful  eyes  to  the  glorious  days  of  this  present  year,  as  the 
Greeks  did  to  the  mythical  Golden  Age.  But,  whatever  be 
the  outcome,  and  whether  we  are  to  be  face  to  face  with  it 
sooner  or  later,  it  is  certain  that  the  point  of  view  has  altered 
enormously  within  the  past  decade,  as  any  one  who  is  in  a 
position  to  make  an  effective  comparison  will  be  bound  to 
admit,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  change  is  altogether  for 
the  good,  even  if  demonstrated  now  and  then  by  actions 
somewhat  disconcerting. 

The  public  conscience,  as  opposed  to  the  individual  con- 
science of  single  units,  is  beginning  to  awaken,  and  while  as 
yet  only  intermittently  and  locally  conscious,  the  body 
politic  is  stirring;  and  in  fighting  its  way  from  the  depths  of 
slumber  it  is  not  very  particular  as  to  what  cherished  sanctities 
it  disturbs  or  what  precious  idols  it  overturns  and  breaks  in 
the  stretching  of  its  cramped  limbs.  Since  it  fell  asleep  after 
the  Civil  War,  little  privileges  tolerated  with  a  smile  have  in 
the  course  of  years  and  with  the  vast  increase  of  population 
grown  into  steals  whose  magnificence  warms  the  hearts  of 
politicians  and  awakens  the  generous  admiration  of  the  mere 
chevalier  dHndustrie:  petty  infractions  of  law,  winked  at  as 
among  gentlemen,  have  expanded  automatically  into  gross 
and  unbearable  perversions  of  justice,  and  into  tyrannies 
that  defy  the  very  foundations  of  the  national  freedom. 

Gropingly  the  people  strike  out — a  millionaire  banker 
retires  to  the  penitentiary,  a  sugar-trust  official  is  railroaded 
to  jail,  a  trust-president  commits  suicide,  the  president  of  a 
great  railroad  system  is  hounded  out  of  office,  important 
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officials  of  a  great  corporation  suddenly  find  prolonged  sojourn 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  good  for  their  health. 

So  far,  so  good;  but  not  yet  has  it  come  to  the  point  that 
all  the  offenders  are  reached,  or  even  the  really  important 
ones,  for  the  matter  of  that;  yet  a  spirit  of  uneasiness  is 
already  introduced  into  the  councils  of  the  hitherto  invulner- 
able, and  even  the  most  mighty  are  beginning  to  wonder 
where  this  preposterous  state  of  affairs  will  end;  for  the 
people  are  actually  beginning  to  accept  as  a  fact  the  thread- 
bare political  chche  that  they  are  the  source  of  power,  and  if 
not  as  yet  to  demand  an  exact  accounting,  still,  to  require 
that  they  be  not  laughed  at  as  well  as  shorn,  not  kicked  as 
weU  as  ruled. 

This  is,  of  course,  most  disconcerting  to  those  who  have 
grown  gray  and  plethoric  under  the  simple  old  system;  and, 
most  important,  this  lack  of  toleration  is  spreading  to  other 
objects  than  financial  exploitation,  and  is  even  attacking  the 
very  stronghold  of  privilege, — the  political  arena  itself. 
Originally  designed  by  extraordinarily  able  men  for  a  homo- 
geneous, simple,  sturdy,  and  liberty-loving  race,  among 
whom  no  great  discrepancies  of  wealth,  opportunity,  educa- 
tion or  dignity  were  presumed  to  exist,  the  political  system 
of  the  United  States  has  proved  steadily  more  and  more  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  extraordinary  conditions 
which  have  arisen,  and  may  now  be  said  to  act  practically 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  intention  of  its  framers.  Sup- 
posedly ^^of  the  people,''  it  does  not  represent  them:  ^'by 
the  people,''  it  affords  opportunity  for  an  absolutism  which 
the  Czar  of  Russia  himself  could  hardly  expect  to  exercise; 
and  ^^for  the  people,"  it  has  allowed  millions  to  sink  into  the 
position  of  landless  labour-serfs,  dependent  for  their  very 
bread  on  people  and  conditions  over  whom  they  exercise  no 
shadow  of  control  or  even  of  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system,  as  practically  interpreted 
in  the  course  of  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  has  provided 
to-day  a  government  by  specialists — not  in  governing,  but  in 
plausible  claptrap  or  political  wire-pulling — and  stands  un- 
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rivalled  in  the  world  as  a  field  for  the  profitable  exercise  of 
selfish  dexterity  and  the  conscienceless  exploitation  of  the 
prejudices  and  emotions  of  a  simple-minded,  generous  people. 
Doubtless  the  sagacious  reader  will  here  remark  that  it  is  a 
commonplace  of  history  that  every  nation  has  precisely  the 
government  it  deserves  and  is  fitted  for.  Perhaps!  But 
the  American  is  stirring  from  sleep,  and  beginning  to  suspect 
that  in  politics,  as  in  business,  unrestricted  toleration  is  not  as 
innocuous  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  and  that  some 
of  the  players  of  the  game  will  bear  watching. 

The  defeat  of  the  most  popular,  but  dangerously  irre- 
sponsible, candidate  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
tion, the  failure  of  the  Progressive  candidate  at  the  polls  in 
the  presidential  election  itself  in  1012,  the  recent  painful 
experience  of  Tammany  in  the  New  York  city  elections,  as 
well  as  the  violent,  almost  savage,  political  graft-inquisitions 
so  common  all  of  a  sudden  in  state  and  city,  are  all  signs 
which  point  to  a  political  house-cleaning,  and  a  sweeping 
out  of  the  defiled  channels  through  which  for  so  long  the 
springs  of  power  have  run;  while  the  repeal  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Tolls  Bill,  and  President  Wilson's  courageous  and 
statesmanlike  refusal  to  accede  to  the  public  clamourings 
for  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  indicate  a 
new  and  gratifying  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  inter- 
national rectitude. 

Symptoms  of  the  stirrings  of  this  new  public  conscience 
are  in  evidence  even  in  intellectual  and  social  matters.  Last 
year  the  fake  medical  colleges,  which  have  for  years  battened 
on  ignorance  and  fraud,  screamed  to  heaven  because  the 
Medical  Association  published  what  was  practically  a  black- 
list; and  doubtless  ere  long  they  will  be  joined  in  their  howl 
of  unrighteous  indignation  by  the  smaller  sectarian  and 
privately-owned  colleges,  who  will  soon  have  their  right  to 
act  merely  as  fee-taking  degree-mills  questioned.  The  federal 
post-office,  too,  has  been  exhibiting  a  lack  of  its  ancient 
tolerance  in  several  respects  lately — issuing  fraud  orders 
against  quite  wealthy  vendors  of  ten-cent  oil  stocks  and  sub- 
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marine  building  lots,  refusing  to  carry  well-known  periodicals 
which  have  contained  indecent  pictures,  requiring  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  consume  the  public's  money  as 
second-class  mail  to  let  the  public  know  who  is  getting  its 
money,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  things  which  have  disturbed 
and  scandalized  many  very  comfortable  homes,  and,  of 
course,  caused  the  stricken  press  of  the  country  to  hold  up  its 
shaking  hands  in  holy  horror  at  this  rude  onslaught  on  its 
sacred  privilege  of  anonymity.  Even  in  every-day  matters 
to  which  everybody  has  by  practice  become  almost  affec- 
tionately inured — adulterated  food  and  drugs,  only-partially- 
poisonous  patent  medicines,  substitute  substances  in  clothes, 
airless  and  lightless  tenements  packed  with  diseased  human 
beings,  and  so  forth — there  is  this  same  tendency  to  ask 
inconvenient  questions  and  to  introduce  inconvenient  restric- 
tion of  toleration,  and  even  to  do  quite  inconvenient  things  to 
a  number  of  old  friends  who  might  reasonably  have  hoped 
that  they  were  too  firmly  protected  by  tradition  and  public 
indifference  to  be  disturbed — such  as  the  sweater  of  starved 
women  and  children,  the  doubtless  well-meaning  policeman 
who  promotes  discipline  in  the  criminal  world  on  a  profit- 
sharing  system  of  his  own,  and  the  thoughtful  gentleman  who 
subsists  on  the  earnings  of  fallen  women — all  of  whom  have  of 
late,  it  is  to  be  feared,  come  to  be  looked  on  somewhat  askance 
by  the  formerly  more  tolerant  eyes  of  the  long-suffering 
American. 

The  Sisyphus-stone  of  public  interest  is  indeed,  it  seems, 
at  last  being  stirred  from  its  rest  to  be  rolled  forward  a 
further  stage;  and,  very  naturally,  all  the  reptile  things 
which  have  grown  big  and  bloated  under  it  while  it  has  been 
standing  still  are  very  much  perturbed  that  the  sunhght 
should  be  let  in  on  their  delectable  darkness,  and  are  scurrying 
to  cover  in  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  come  to  a  standstill 
again  and  permit  them  to  crawl  comfortably  under  it,  once 
more  to  resume  their  untroubled  existence. 
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IV 

When  once  the  discreet  obscurities  which  veil  tortuous 
and  discreditable  lives  have  had  the  search-light  of  awakened 
public  opinion  turned  upon  them,  and  the  uncharted  wastes 
in  which  bad  conditions,  anti-social  people,  and  detrimental 
institutions  grow  in  security  have  been  thoroughly  explored 
and  opened  to  the  traffic  of  moral  impulses  and  regenerating 
ideas,  there  will  still  be  the  problem  of  preventing  reversion 
to  previous  conditions,  and  this  it  will  be  the  part  of  discipline 
to  perform;  and  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  American 
has  hitherto  shown  himself  weakest.  Discipline  makes  a 
hard,  resistant,  rigid  character,  excellently  adapted  for  a 
particular  purpose  through  the  sacrifice  of  possibilities  of 
adaptation  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is  precisely  the  anti- 
thesis of  this  rigidity,  the  loose  texture  and  capacity  for 
adaptation  to  almost  any  purpose  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  American.  Whether  or  not  discipline  per  se  is  a  good,  is 
an  exceedingly  debatable  point.  Circumstances  have  always 
hitherto  been  such  in  the  struggle  to  emerge  from  barbarism, 
that  discipline  has  been  a  necessity,  and  therefore  no  question 
of  its  intrinsic  value  has  been  seriously  possible.  Like  the 
digestive  system,  it  has  been  a  means  and  condition  of  survival, 
and  just  as  to-day  no  one  argues  that  our  digestions  are 
unmixed  blessings,  so  it  is  beginning  to  be  asked  dispassion- 
ately and  scientifically  whether  after  all  discipline  has  any 
basic  value  for  the  really  civilized  human-being.  If,  for 
instance,  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes,  the  author 
of  '^What  is  and  What  Might  be,''  and  ^^The  Tragedy  of 
Education,"  discipline  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  from  which 
civilization  suffers;  and  he  speaks  as  one  having  authority, 
being  ex-chief  inspector  of  schools  for  Great  Britain;  but, 
again,  the  names  of  the  many  who  maintain  that  our  present 
troubles  ensue  upon  too  little  discipline  will  occur  to  the 
reader  at  once.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  whether  to  his  credit 
or  his  discredit  I  know  not,  but  the  American  is  certainly 
less  under  the  influence  of  discipline  than  any  other  civilized 
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human  whatsoever.  Doubtless  self-control  and  all  other 
forms  of  discipline  are  especially  necessary  for  people  who 
have  to  live  in  crowds,  and  therefore  it  is  supposable  that 
the  amount  of  discipline  advisable  in  any  community  should 
vary  inversely  as  the  density  of  population;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  noticeable  that  the  dwellers  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia  are  finely  disciplined,  whereas  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Dakotas,  Oregon,  and  Nebraska  are  the 
reverse.  This  lack  of  discipline  is  very  thoroughly  diffused, 
and  amounts  to  a  real,  national  characteristic,  and — to 
hazard  a  suggestion — it  may  well  be  considered  attributable 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  seriously  proposing  that 
this  three  thousand  miles  of  salt  water  is  a  solvent  and 
eliminator  of  the  spirit  of  discipline,  but  it  does  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  during  the  last  three  centuries  it  has  per- 
formed the  function  of  a  screen  or  selector;  for  the  essence  of 
the  non-disciphnary  spirit  is  the  reluctance  to  '^stay  put,'' 
and  those  who  have  for  various  reasons  during  this  time 
refused  to  ^^stay  puf  in  Europe  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
escape  conditions  that  irked,  or  bound,  or  discouraged  them. 
These  people  and  their  descendants  have  peopled  North 
America,  and  implanted  in  it  this  spirit  of  protest  which  was 
strong  enough  to  make  them  brave  the  changes  and  dangers 
inseparable  from  so  considerable  an  excursion.  With  a  vast 
and  virgin  continent  in  which  to  give  its  development  full 
play,  it  is  only  natural  that  this  hereditary  instinct  for  change 
should  have  become  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
American  civilization. 

One  need  only  cast  the  most  casual  glance  at  the  people 
to  see  how  thoroughly  they  have  discarded  the  European 
ideal  of  getting  rooted  somewhere  or  somehow,  under  penalty 
of  incurring  the  fatal  stigma  of  non-respectabiUty.  Nowhere 
in  America  is  the  nomad  looked  on  with  the  semi-hostility 
that  he  is  in  Europe,  and  the  travelling  stranger  is  regarded 
with  envy  rather  than  with  suspicion. 
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In  America  a  man  may  be  brought  up  as  a  barber  and 
blossom  into  a  real-estate  agent,  abandon  that  for  the  law, 
and  end  up  as  a  manufacturer  of  school  furniture,  or  even  as 
the  reverend  founder  of  a  new  religion, — no  one  sees  any  in- 
congruence in  such  a  career.  Or,  again,  he  may  be  raised 
on  a  farm  in  Massachusetts,  make  his  professional  debut  in 
New  York,  go  to  Chicago  to  settle  down,  stray  into  New 
Mexico  to  hunt  for  a  fortune,  become  a  fraudulent  bankrupt 
in  St.  Louis,  and  finish  his  career  in  Cahfornia,  without  laying 
himself  open  to  anything  but  the  admiration  of  his  successive 
sets  of  neighbours.  The  same  principle  of  readiness  to  change 
runs  through  every  walk  and  aspect  of  life.  His  grocer,  for 
instance,  fails  to  please  him, — ^he  promptly  gives  his  custom 
elsewhere  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  bring  the  other 
into  harmony  with  his  requirements;  his  house  loses  its 
freshness, — he  moves,  rather  than  refurbish  it;  his  wife  and 
he  fall  out, — he  divorces  her,  in  preference  to  cultivating 
patience  and  mutual  forbearance.  Wideawake  rather  than 
intelligent,  clever  rather  than  intellectual,  habile,  pliant, 
ingenious — a  type  has  been  evolved  to  suit  these  shifting 
conditions,  lacking  the  stability,  the  doggedness,  the  endur- 
ance, and  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  more  disciplined 
European,  but  in  mobility,  in  acuteness,  in  rapidity  of  judge- 
ment, and  readiness  of  resource,  far  his  superior. 


The  education  with  which  the  young  American  is  provided, 
having  been  planned  for  him  by  people  of  the  tendencies 
above  specified,  is  naturally  such  as  is  calculated  to  foster 
similar  characteristics  in  the  rising  generation.  He  studies  in 
school  and  college  a  large  number  of  things,  but  none  so 
deeply  as  to  get  him  into  a  rut.  Even  in  a  subject  of  such 
basic  importance  as  arithmetic,  he  avoids  all  the  difficult 
and  really  bothering  forms  of  it,  knowing  well  that  the  long 
intricate  calculations  on  which  English  school-boys  spend  so 
many  painful  hours  are  either  in  actual  experience  never 
met  with  or  are  worked  out  by  professional  calculators  who 
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supply  the  results  of  their  labours  neatly  printed  in  inex- 
pensive reference  hand-books.  With  regard  to  a  difficult 
classical  subject,  such  as  Latin,  there  is  no  provision  at  all 
made  for  his  learning  it  until  he  enters  the  high  school,  at 
the  age,  say,  of  fourteen,  and  then  to  encounter  it  but  for 
two  or  three  three-quarter-hour  periods  a  week.  The  result 
of  this  is  easily  conjecturable  to  any  one  who  has  experienced 
the  long  and  early  drudgery  which  any  really  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  language  entails.  Meanwhile,  he  will 
be  devoting,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  hours  a  week  to  physiology, 
a  couple  more  to  astronomy,  a  similar  time  to  botany,  to 
ancient  history,  to  carpentering,  to  water-colour  painting, 
and  so  forth,  not  as  special  studies,  but  as  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum.  So  that,  by  the  time  he  leaves  school,  he  has 
gained  a  pleasant  but  unimportant  smattering  of  many 
subjects  out  of  nice,  easy,  predigested-knowledge  text-books, 
interpreted  to  him  by  well-meaning  but  inefficient  women 
teachers;  but  has,  naturally,  nothing  bitten  into  him  so 
deeply  that  he  cannot  possibly,  or  even  promptly,  forget  it. 

As  recently  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  this  statement 
might  have  been  construed  as  a  serious  indictment  of  the 
educational  system,  and  might  even  be  so  considered  to-day 
in  Germany,  France,  or  England;  but  it  is  really  quite  con- 
ceivable that  it  carries  with  it  a  high  compliment  to  the 
practicality  of  the  American  instinct,  for  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  every  country  the  average  man  does  little  with  his 
school  education  but  gradually  forget  what  he  has  with  so 
much  difficulty  learned — or,  at  any  rate,  all  that  part  of  it 
not  immediately  useful  in  the  business  of  making  a  living. 

The  difference  with  the  American  is  that  having  less  to 
get  rid  of,  his  mind  is  the  sooner  swept  clean  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  purposive,  practical  matters;  with  his  capacities 
not  having  been  prematurely  stimulated  for  the  encompas- 
sing of  knowledge  which  is  afterwards  to  be  discarded,  his 
natural  alertness  and  freshness  is  left  unspoiled,  and  his 
mind,  not  having  been  driven  forcibly  into  a  rut  from  which 
it  must  later  drag  itself,  is  freer  to  develop  that  priceless, 
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swift  and  '^poi-etic^'  enthusiasm  which  is  the  driving  force 
of  success  in  any  subject,  business,  or  event  to  which  a  human 
being  may  address  himself. 

Of  course,  this  very  openness  of  mind,  uncircumscribed 
by  precise  and  hardly-acquired  knowledge,  while  it  leaves 
the  American  so  much  the  more  versatile  and  so  quickly 
fervent  in  any  new  direction  of  effort,  by  the  very  defects  of 
its  quality  also  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  an  undisciplined 
imagination  and  undisciplined  emotion.  Hence,  we  should 
expect  him  to  exhibit  as  his  distinguishing  mental  traits, 
innocence  of  that  rather  indefinable  and  certainly  over-rated 
mass  of  general  knowledge  which  is  vaguely  held  to  consti- 
tute ^'culture,''  credulity,  and  sentimentality,  and  I  think 
that  all  three  of  these  qualities  are  essentially  characteristic 
of  him. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
ignorance  of  the  things  which  it  is  elsewhere  taken  for  granted 
that  every  one  (above  the  peasant  class)  should  know,  or  at 
any  rate  pretend  to  know,  approaches  the  sublime.  There  is 
something  lordly,  something  magnificent,  in  this  calm  and 
equable  denial  of  even  the  fact  that  there  is  anything  (apart 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address)  which  every  one  is  supposed  to  know;  for  this 
lack  of  general  information  is  freely  acknowledged  and 
apparently  contemplated  with  a  rather  proud  equanimity  as 
being  intimately  associated  with  a  true  spirit  of  democratic 
freedom.  Knowledge  has  always  had  something  of  the 
aristocratic  in  it,  and  has,  even  to-day,  in  spite  of  night 
schools  and  correspondence  colleges,  and  consequently  it 
rightly  remains  suspect  in  an  honestly  democratic  community. 
The  fact  is  cheerfully  admitted,  and  even  laughed  over,  as 
the  many  well-known  anecdotes  bearing  on  the  subject  will 
testify.  The  aspect  of  it  which  would  probably  most  astonish 
an  Englishman  is  that  which  so  thoroughly  embraces  the 
Bible  and  everything  connected  with  its  personages.  An 
experience  which  happened  to  me  the  other  day  may,  per- 
haps, serve  as  an  incidental  illustration.    An  anecdote  had 
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been  related  to  me  of  a  wealthy  Westerner  who  had  come 
east  to  buy  '^art^'  for  his  new  marble  palace  in  San  Francisco, 
and  who  had,  in  commenting  on  a  canvas  in  a  Fifty-seventh 
Street  studio  in  New  York,  revealed  a  nescience  of  New 
Testament  history  which  staggered  even  my  large  capacity 
for  belief.  I  retailed  the  case  to  a  serious-minded  friend, 
asking  him  if  it  was  not  palpably  exaggerated;  and  to  my 
surprise  he  insisted  it  was  probably  true,  capping  it  by 
recalling  that  when  he  was  at  Harvard  one  of  the  students 
came  bounding  out  of  the  examination-room  and  cheerfully 
demanded  of  the  group  which  stood  about  the  door,  ''Say, 
fellows,  who  is  this  Jehovah  they  were  asking  us  questions 
about  V^  Frankly  incredulous,  I  turned  to  a  boy  who  was 
sitting  by,  who  lives  in  a  cultured  home  and  has  duly  attended 
Sunday  School,  and  asked  him  who  Jehovah  was.  He  looked 
puzzled,  but  said  at  last,  ''Do  you  mean  Jehovah  the  Great  ?'' 
I  admitted  that  possibly  "Jehovah  the  Greaf  was  not  a 
misnomer,  and  then  he  brightened  up,  and  hazarded  bravely, 
"Oh,  he  was  one  of  those  ancient  kings,  wasn't  he  ?'' 

But  this  happy  unawareness  seems  to  extend  quite  as 
fundamentally  to  all  classical  and  foreign  tongues,  and  is 
made  even  more  conspicuous  in  these  by  the  itch  of  the  un- 
informed to  appear  learned  in  print.  Errors  in  French  and 
Latin  phrases,  in  particular,  are  too  common  to  call  for 
comment  when  they  appear;  but  I  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure 
two  particularly  noticeable  instances  in  which  I  was  brave 
enough  to  suggest  emendation  to  the  writers.  The  first 
case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  had  made  up  out  of  his 
own  consciousness  a  "quotation*'  from  Horace  as  title  to  a 
poem  in  a  magazine,  and  had  managed  to  achieve  no  less 
than  three  grammatical  errors  in  five  words.  In  his  answer 
to  my  letter  he  cheerfully  admitted  two  of  them,  but  stoutly 
denied  the  third,  saying  he  had  referred  the  question  to  a 
professor  of  classics  in  the  local  university.  As  this  particular 
mistake  happened  to  be  the  elementary  one  of  the  correct 
case  to  use  after  a  preposition,  one's  imagination  dwells  with 
mingled  awe  and  fondness  on  the  character  of  the  work  in  that 
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professor^s  classes.  The  other  instance  was  that  of  av»novel, 
in  many  respects  quite  praiseworthy,  which  had  as  one  of 
its  characters  a  Parisian  valet  who,  while  conversing  fluently 
in  good  English,  was  wont,  every  two  or  three  pages,  to 
make  some  small  remark  in  incorrect  French.  The  author 
thanked  me  profusely  and  owned  up  to  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  French  language,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  relied  for  his  French  on  a  friend  who  had  spent  a  summer 
in  France.  I  have  to  admit  that  I  find  this  entire  absence  of 
pretence  and  this  naive  openness  to  correction  not  only 
admirable  but  charming;  for  I  sadly  fear  that  an  English 
writer  in  like  case  would  profess  himself  insulted,  and  would 
indignantly  throw  the  blame  on  printer  and  proof-reader. 

Having  grown  almost  to  maturity  as  the  sole  important 
political  entity  in  a  hemisphere,  the  United  States  is  in  the 
position  of  an  only  son  who  has  come  to  manhood  in  a 
spacious  home,  and  experienced  none  of  the  pressure  and 
counterpressure,  the  frequent  squabbles  and  friendships, 
the  mutual  forbearance  and  unconscious  recognition  of  others' 
rights  and  others^  points  of  view,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
principle  of  live-and-let-live,  which  the  children  of  a  crowded 
family  have  to  work  out  among  themselves.  Separated  by 
the  oceans  from  the  comity  of  nations,  America  has  prided 
herself  on  an  isolation  such  as  has  never  before  been  paralleled 
in  the  growth  of  a  great  country,  and  has  done  nothing  to 
counteract  the  unacquaintance  with  the  history,  peculiarities, 
and  sensibilities  of  other  peoples  and  with  the  great  principle 
of  give-and-take,  which  this  isolation  has  produced.  Of  the 
great  civilizations  of  antiquity,  the  American  knows  nothing; 
of  the  great  civilizations  of  to-day,  his  cloudy  conceptions  are 
bounded  by  the  jejime  and  often  grotesque  smatterings  which 
find  their  way  into  his  school  books,  and  which,  combined 
with  ,the  vainglorious  legends  of  his  domestic  history,  lead 
him  to  suppose  that  America  can  ^^whip''  any  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  in  anything — 
war  and  conmaerce  equally  included.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
comforting  conviction,  conducing  eminently  to  self-respect. 
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but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  its  dangers;  and  when  a 
representative  can  publicly  state,  as  was  done  within  the 
past  few  months,  that  the  best  way  to  settle  the  Japanese 
immigration  difficulty  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  to  send  a 
couple  of  battleships  to  Japan  and  '^blow  the  islands  out  of 
the  water,''  and  the  manager  of  the  greatest  news-service  on 
the  continent  can  go  into  a  witness-box  and  swear,  with 
every  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  he  never  even  heard  of 
the  Montreal  Star^  it  really  does  seem  as  if  the  future  was 
liable  to  hold  some  disagreeable  surprises  in  store  for  the 
American, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  would  be  saved 
a  vast  deal  of  waste  in  efifort  and  emotion  if  he  could  be 
induced  to  realize  that  most  of  his  loudly-acclaimed  modem 
social  panaceas  were  fully  worked  out  by  Plato  some  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  even  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  Athens  and  Rome  would  acquaint 
him  with  the  results  of  the  tenement-house  system,  the  efifecta 
of  giving  demagogues  free  rein  in  a  democratic  state,  and 
many  other  problems  which  he  fancies  new,  and  over  which 
he  is  now  agonizing. 

There  is,  however,  a  compensating  advantage  in  having  a 
mind  thus  ignorant  of  what  exists  and  is  happening  outside 
the  borders  of  its  own  country,  and  free  as  well  from  the 
encumberment  of  the  accumulated  debris  of  past  centuries, 
for  it  is,  the  whole  of  it,  immediately  available  for  any  interest 
of  present  importance,  and  that  is  why  America  speciahzes, 
so  to  speak,  in  specialists.  A  boy  brings  away  from  school 
no  convictions,  no  ground-in  knowledge,  no  ideas,  no  habit 
of  discipline,  no  social  prejudices,  which  are  strong  enough 
to  hinder  him  giving  all  his  mind  and  the  whole  of  his  energies 
to  whatever  he  finds  before  him  to  do.  In  fact,  more  than 
any  man  on  earth,  he  has  achieved  freedom  from  the  paralyz- 
ing pressure  of  the  dead-hand;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  his 
optimism,  his  readiness,  his  freshness,  and  his  capacity  for 
swift  and  effectual  fervencies. 
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VI 

The  absence  of  accepted  guide-posts  and  the  refusal  to 
make  the  experience  of  other  peoples  and  former  generations 
a  portion  of  his  own  experience,  combined  with  his  never- 
failing  optimism,  naturally  leave  the  American's  mind  open 
to  that  hopeful  apprehension  of  the  thing  immediately  at 
hand — ^by  whatever  authority  presented — which  we  call 
'^  credulity. '^  His  attitude  towards  the  new  and  untried  may 
not  be  a  wise  one,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  refreshing 
change  from  the  attitude  of  blas6  suspicion  which  the  European 
affects  when  envisaging  an  unfamiliar  doctrine  or  an  untried 
proposition.  In  fact,  it  would,  I  think,  not  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  substitution  of  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico 
for  E  pluribus  unum  as  the  national  motto  would  provide  a 
shibboleth  at  once  more  national  and  less  enigmatical;  for 
this  characteristic  has  made  the  United  States  a  deep,  rich 
pasturage  for  such  as  prefer  to  earn  a  living  by  exploiting  the 
uncritical  trustfulness  of  their  fellows.  In  what  other  civil- 
ized country  to-day,  for  instance,  could  the  late  lamented 
Cyrus  Teed  have  founded  a  large  and  flourishing  socio- 
religious  organization, — with  himself  as  high  priest  and  dicta- 
tor, of  course, — ^based  on  the  coruscating  fooleries  of  his  so- 
called  ^^ Cellular  Cosmogony,"  which  flatly  denies  every 
scientific  achievement  of  the  last  three  centuries  and  pictures 
the  universe  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  concentric  shells,  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  innermost  of  which  we  mortals  live, 
the  central  space  being  occupied  by  the  sun  and  stars  and 
''mercurial  disci  moving  by  electro-magnetic  impulse"  (called 
by  ordinary  folk  the  planets)? 

Where  else  could  a  Dowie,  a  Joseph  Smith,  or  an  Eddy, 
with  no  evidence  and  no  assets  but  assertion  and  persistence, 
create  huge  churches  over-night,  so-to-speak,  in  defiance  of 
human  reason  and  human  experience  ?  Or  where  else  could 
the  gold-brick  experts,  the  fake  wire-tapping  schemers,  and 
the  green-goods  artists  flourish  persistently  from  generation 
to  generation  in  spite  of  perpetual  exposes,  or  could  a  single 
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regiment  of  the  great  army  of  easy-money  seekers  exact  a 
tribute  of  thirty  millions  yearly  in  a  single  city,  as  the  swin- 
dling stock-promoters  are  admitted  to  do  in  New  York?  This 
willingness  to  believe  what  he  is  told  is,  indeed,  an  admirable 
trait  in  the  American,  but  it  is  certainly  expensive  both  in 
money  and  disillusion;  and,  moreover,  in  another  aspect, 
conjoined  with  his  consciousness  of  lacking  exact  knowledge, 
renders  him  singularly  sensitive  to  criticism;  for,  having  no 
fixed  hereditary  or  inculcated  standards  of  judgement,  he  is 
intellectually  never  sure  of  his  position,  either  personally  in 
his  own  social  scale,  or  nationally  in  the  general  system;  and 
this,  on  the  one  hand,  leads  him  by  self-assertion  and  loudness 
to  attempt  to  hold  a  standing  which  he  privately  doubts 
his  right  to;  and,  on  the  other,  to  take  seriously  outside  com- 
ment and  advice — often  vouchsafed  by  persons  of  no  stand- 
ing whatever  in  their  own  communities — which  a  European 
would  know  enough  to  smile  at  derisively  or  else  ignore  al- 
together. And  in  his  anxiety  to  do,  to  be,  or — it  may  be — 
to  wear,  the  thing  which  his  self-elected  mentor  tells  him  is 
the  right  thing,  the  American  shows  himself  prepared  to  go 
whole-heartedly  to  lengths  which  are  often  as  fantastic  as 
they  are  unexpected. 

VII 

Man,  being — if  ever  so  little — spiritual  as  well  as  material, 
he  is  always  impelled  to  seek  an  exterior  sanction  for  his 
actions.  The  American,  having  discarded  the  historical 
tradition,  religion  (for  all  practical  purposes),  and  the  superior 
caste  which  in  other  countries  set  the  standards  of  fashion  and 
behaviour,  has  found  his  super-rational  direction  in  the 
general  consent  of  an  imaginary  majority.  He  has  thus 
acquired,  in  lieu  of  reasoned  and  tested  rules  of  conduct,  a 
vague  but  really  powerful  conventionalism,  under  the  per- 
vading influence  of  which  be  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being,  not  because  he  likes  it,  but  because  he  lacks  the  self- 
sureness  to  enable  him  either  to  question  the  verdict  of  this 
sacred  majority  or  to  bear  its  anticipated  frown  with  equanim- 
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ity.  Thus,  he  may  not,  for  instance,  take  alcoholic  drinks, 
even  of  the  mildest  kind,  with  his  meals  (except  in  New  York 
and  a  few  other  favoured  cities),  although,  as  statistics  show, 
he  drinks  per  capita  more — and,  allowing  for  the  vast  number 
of  total  abstainers,  much  more — alcohol  than  his  European 
brother;  he  may  not  have  a  fence  about  his  front  garden — 
it  is  ^^not  American,'^ — even  though  stray  dogs  and  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  play  the  cat-and-banjo  with  his 
most  cherished  flowers,  and  drive  his  gardener  to  the  psycho- 
pathic ward  of  the  nearest  hospital;  he  must  spurn  titles  and 
similar  baubles,  and  think  shame  to  confess  another  man  his 
superior,  but  his  wealthier  daughters  do  not  exhibit  any 
noticeable  hesitation  in  marrying  into  European  titled 
famihes,  while  '^ Worthy  Exalted  Patriarchs,'^  ''Oriental 
Grand  Potentates''  and  ''Assistant  Elevated  Princes  of 
Jerusalem"  and  other  lofty-sounding  mysteriarchs  fill  the  by- 
ways with  their  temples,  shrines,  and  lodges,  and  the  high- 
roads with  their  bedecked  and  tinselled  processions;  he  may 
not  admit  that  a  Briton  can  see  a  joke — much  less  make  one 
— Lamb,  Dickens,  Barrie,  and  the  other  British  humorists 
whom  he  himself  thoroughly  appreciates,  notwithstanding; 
he  must  maintain  that  American  men  and  women  (and  no 
others)  can  meet  and  be  together  freely  and  unchaperoned 
for  any  length  of  time  and  under  any  circumstances  without 
moral  danger;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  continual  unsavouri- 
ness  of  divorce-court  revelations  and  of  the  lurid  light  on  the 
subject  that  suddenly  breaks  at  times  from  some  co-educa- 
tional school  or  college. 

In  fact,  these  conventionalities  are  so  many  in  number 
and  so  varied  that  they  alone  would  afford  material  for  a 
portly  treatise;  but  there  is  one  especial  one  which  has  filled 
me  with  a  wondering  delight  ever  since  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  study  at  close  range  the  conditions  on  which  it  is 
theoretically  based — I  mean  that  awe-struck  agreement  of 
all  commentaries  on,  and  descriptions  of,  American  life  in 
holding  up  to  the  admiration  of  a  surprised  world  the  cruel, 
the  terrific,  the  murderous  pressure  at  which  the  American 
— and,  specifically,  the  New  York — ^business-man  works. 
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The  American  business-man,  not  having  half  his  mind 
filled  with  cultural  impedimenta,  naturally  finds  business  the 
easiest  and  pleasantest  subject  on  which  to  converse,  out  of 
office-hours  as  well  as  in;  and  some  guileless  foreigner,  arguing 
from  conditions  in  his  own  country,  supposed  that  talking 
business  meant  doing  business,  and  consequently  made  up 
his  mind  that  since  the  American  wiU  talk  business  all  day, 
and  as  much  of  the  night  as  he  can  get  any  one  to  listen  to 
him,  he  never  ceases  to  do  business.  A  romantic  peculiarity, 
such  as  this,  would  naturally  strike  the  imagination  of 
Europeans,  who  not  only  pretend  to  look  down  on  business, 
but  avoid  its  discussion  with  meticulous  care  except  at  stated 
hours.  And  hence  the  suggestion,  once  made,  would  natur- 
ally be  accepted  with  gratitude  by  the  writers  of  Europe  who 
have  always  been  at  their  wits'  end  to  classify  the  American, 
since  he  refuses  to  fit  in  to  any  of  their  stereotyped  forms. 
Then  the  American,  probably  to  his  own  surprise  at  first, 
began  to  find  out,  as  the  legend  grew  from  the  parrot-Hke 
repetitions  of  each  succeeding  visitor  to  these  shores,  under 
what  a  frantic  strain,  and  with  what  unparalleled  consump- 
tion of  nervous  energy  he  worked.  Always  agog  to  discover 
himself,  he  snatched  at  this  welcome  crumb  of  definite  informa- 
tion and  gratefully  erected  it  into  a  national  trait,  which, 
by  now,  every  visiting  critic  must  please  acknowledge,  and 
no  American  deny  under  penalty  of  being  unpatriotic. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  New  York,  just  as  in  London, 
or  Calcutta,  or  Paris — or  in  Timbuctoo  or  Banjermassin,  for 
the  matter  of  that — a  few  men  overwork  themselves  to  ex- 
haustion, a  fair  number  work  really  hard  from  choice,  and  the 
vast  majority  work  because  they  are  made  to;  but  any  one 
who  has  observed  the  New  York  business-man  getting  a 
shave  and  face-massage,  and  again  a  shoe-shine  in  the  midst 
of  his  labours,  or  observed  him  with  a  friend  or  two  discussing 
the  crop-reports  over  a  Martini  in  the  nearest  dispensary, 
will  have  no  fears  that  he  is  unanimously  slaving  himself  into 
an  early  grave — even  in  spite  of  his  incurable  habit  of  running 
to  catch  an  over-crowded  car,  when  the  next  one  would  do  him 
quite  as  well. 
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There  really  is  one  thing,  though,  at  which  the  American 
works  harder  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  that  is  at 
trying  to  save  himself  work.  The  amount  of  treadmill 
labour  he  will  cheerfully  undergo,  the  intricate  mazes  of  com- 
plexity he  will  daily  thread,  nervously  busy  by  recipe,  at  the 
direction  of  a  ^labour-saving''  expert  who  has  inveigled  him 
into  the  grip  of  one  of  the  nightmare  ''systems''  with  which 
these  remorseless  faddists  have  afflicted  the  American  busi- 
ness-world, are  things  to  bring  a  tear  to  the  eye  of  the  most 
hardened  observer. 

It  is  true  that  the  perfecting  of  the  elevator  as  a  practical 
factor  in  building  has  enabled  offices  and  manufacturing-lofts 
to  be  piled  thirty  or  forty  storeys  high,  instead  of  the  usual 
five  or  six,  and  that  this  in  turn  permits  the  congestion  of  the 
business  districts  of  American  cities  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  with  turgid  floods  of  desk  and  machine-bound  humanity 
which  impart  the  temporary  appearance  of  a  business  mael- 
strom to  the  down-town  streets;  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  as 
a  general  thing,  the  general  traffic — with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  funerals — moves  faster  in  a  big  European  city  than  it 
does  in  an  American;  and,  to  judge  by  results,  the  amount  of 
effective  work  done  by  the  average  European  business-man  is 
not  less  than  that  done  by  his  American  brother. 

VIII 

Dowered  with  this  capacity  for  letting  a  single  interest 
entirely  dominate  his  mind,  sensitive,  generous,  it  is  only 
logical  to  expect  that,  once  his  feelings  are  stirred,  the  Ameri- 
can will  be  prone  to  a  rapid  and  intense,  though  not  neces- 
sarily long-lasting,  emotionalism.  The  Englishman  is  prob- 
ably the  most  sentimental  of  Europeans,  but  he  is  hedged 
around  with  guard-rails  of  tradition  and  seldom  lets  himself 
be  irretrievably  carried  away.  The  American,  with  less 
respect  for  the  convenences  and  not  in  the  least  ashamed  to 
show  what  he  really  feels,  is  often  hurried  into  excesses  of 
sentimentality  with  a  suddenness  and  an  irresponsible  com- 
pleteness which  seem  almost  indecent  to  the  Englishman, 
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and  which  certainly  have  within  themselves  an  element  of 
danger  to  the  community. 

To  speak,  for  instance,  outside  of  America  of  American 
patriotism  is  to  provoke  either  a  smile  or  a  sneer;  but  in  spite 
of  the  crude  blatancy  which  is  too  often  the  form  of  its  ex- 
pression, in  spite  of  its  seeming  theatrical  pretence,  and  in 
spite  of  the  threadbare  antiquity  of  so  many  of  its  cliches, 
the  thing  is  intensely  and  utterly  real — while  it  lasts.  All 
envisaging  of  facts,  all  weighing  of  probabilities,  all  recog- 
nitions of  right  and  wrong  are  scattered  to  the  winds  and 
cease  to  exist  in  the  glow  of  white-hot  emotion,  which  the 
association  of  ideas  which  go  by  this  name  seems  infallibly 
able  to  invoke  with  the  speed  and  incalculable  effect  of  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

It  is  a  curious  form  of  emotional  irrationalism,  this 
American  patriotism,  and  well  worthy  more  attention  from 
the  psychologists  than  it  has  yet  secured.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  feeling  which  the  original  word  denoted — ^love  of  the 
fatherland;  in  fact,  I  doubt  rather  whether  love  enters  into  it 
at  all.  It  is  political  in  character,  and  by  no  means  represents 
the  inherited  fondness  for  the  spot  where  one's  fathers  have 
lived  and  died,  the  love  for  a  particular  locality  with  which 
one  is  identified  by  race  and  upbringing,  a  fact  which  is  made 
abundantly  clear  when  one  sees  a  roomful  of  people — Slavs, 
Negroes,  Itahans,  Hebrews,  Irish,  possibly  a  Chinese  or  two, 
and  perhaps  even  a  real  American  by  descent — singing 
lustily  and  with  the  most  intense  reality  of  devotion,  ^^Land 
where  my  fathers  died,''  or  reflects  that  many  of  the  greatest 
American  '^patriots"  have  been  born  and  bred  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean. 

But  whatever  it  is,  and  from  whichever  of  the  springs  of 
feeling  it  arises,  it  is  an  emotion,  so  real,  so  potent,  and  so 
easily  reached,  that  no  orator  is  so  patently  absurd,  no 
politician  so  obviously  self-seeking  as  not  to  be  able  to  grip 
his  audience  directly  he  mentions  the  word  ^'patriotism," 
while  if  a  musical  comedy  did  not  provide  for  the  waving  of 
the  Stars-and-Stripes  in  at  least  one  chorus,  its  producer 
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might  as  well  spare  himself  the  expense  of  putting  it  on  the 
stage. 

Since  the  United  States  became  a  nation,  their  wars  have 
been  sentimental  and  idealist  ones,  from  the  War  of  1812, 
waged  really,  though  not  officially,  under  the  domination  of 
the  large  and  compelling  ideal  of  bringing  all  of  North  America 
under  one  flag,  down  to  the  ^^  Remember  the  Maine  ^'  War, 
which  might  be  characterized  as  an  international  lynching. 
In  fact,  lynching  itself,  as  a  form  of  punishment,  seems 
primarily  due  to  the  intense  and  sudden  sentimentality  of  the 
American.  Passionate  and  uncontrolled  sympathy  with  the 
victim  over-riding  every  other  feeling,  subconsciously  aware 
of  its  own  evanescence,  it  seeks  to  avenge  instantly  and 
surely,  before  the  spasm  of  intense  emotion  passes;  for  im- 
permanence  is  of  the  very  essence  of  sentimentality,  and  thus 
it  is  that  an  American  lawyer  charged  with  the  defence  of  a 
murderer  will  always  fight  primarily  for  delay,  that  public 
sympathy,  at  first  fiercely  intent  upon  the  wrongs  of  the 
victim  may  have  time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  discomforts 
and  distresses  of  the  incarcerated  criminal. 

It  is  this  swift  sentimentality  which  gives  the  phrase- 
maker  his  enormous  power  in  America.  How  nearly  those 
simple  words  ^' fifty-four-forty  or  fight''  brought  about  a 
war,  we  all  know;  and  how,  more  recently,  Mr.  Bryan's  / 
picturesque  allusion  to  ^^  mankind  crucified  upon  a  cross  of 
gold"  all  but  landed  him  in  the  White  House  and  American 
finance  in  the  ash-can,  is  still  a  threatening  memory;  for  he 
might,  indeed,  have  well  paraphrased  a  famous  saying,  and 
said,  ^'If  I  may  make  the  nation's  catchwords,  I  care  not 
who  shall  write  its  books  of  political  economy." 

IX    ^ 

Having  now  paid  some  little  attention  to  the  American 
at  home,  we  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  why, 
neither  nationally  nor  individually,  is  he  exactly  persona 
grata  abroad.  Keen,  kindly,  and  optimistic,  not  stiffened  by 
caste  or  tradition,  easy  of  belief  and  ready  of  sentiment,  one 
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would  imagine,  at  first  glance,  that  here  was  a  personality 
eminently  fitted  for  pleasant  intercourse  with  his  fellowmen, 
of  whatever  geographical  or  political  affiliation.  Theoreti- 
cally, yes;  and,  if  the  American  happened  to  live  in  a  world 
actuated  by  his  own  ideals,  bounded  by  his  own  ignorances, 
and  governed  according  to  his  own  conceptions,  practically 
yes,  too.  But,  unfortunately,  directly  he  steps  outside  his 
own  borders  he  encounters  folk  whom  unconsciously  he 
regards  as  belonging  to  a  less  fortunate  order  of  being,  and 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  regard  as  important  things 
which  he  considers  negligible,  who  hold  by  questions  of 
code,  procedure,  and  precedence,  and  who  bitterly  resent  any 
infringement  of  social  and  national  prejudices,  of  which  he 
knows  nothing  and  cares  less. 

Possibly  not  as  practical  as  the  American,  the  people  of 
the  outside  world  insist  on  paying  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  a  thing  is  done  quite  as  much  as  to  the  object  in  doing 
it.  They  have  just  that  highly-developed  sense  of  order,  of 
fitness,  and  of  method  which  the  American  lacks;  and  as  the 
latter,  from  his  isolation,  has  never  had  to  learn  the  great 
principle  of  ^^Put-yourself-in-his-place,^'  he  treads  heavily 
and  persistently  on  corns  which  he  cannot  conceive  exist. 
On  his  side,  also,  his  ignorance  of  foreign  peoples  and  their 
history  makes  him  impatient  of  things  he  does  not  under- 
stand, and  too  often  contemptuous  of  things  that  he  does. 
He  is  not  sure  of  himself,  and  is  apt  to  be  loud  by  way  of 
emphasizing  his  own  importance;  he  betrays  his  facile  emo- 
tions freely  among  people  whose  first  thought  is  to  conceal 
theirs  from  strangers;  he  talks  freely  of  prices  and  money- 
values  to  those  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  money 
is  vulgar;  and  he  insists  on  orating  about  the  merits  and 
exploits  of  his  country  to  folk  who  either  care  nothing  for  it 
or  have  no  reason  to  regard  it  with  affection. 

Internationally  the  United  States  is  in  even  worse  case. 
They  are  judged  by  the  part  which  varying  administrations 
have  played  in  the  comity  of  nations;  and,  here,  knowing 
nothing  of,  and  caring  very  little  for,  the  point  of  view  of 
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other  countries,  they  have  oiBFended  national  dignities  and 
injured  the  susceptibihties  of  other  peoples  without  scruple 
and  so  far — owing  to  their  size  and  remoteness — without 
penalty,  and  often  without  even  being  conscious  of  the 
ofifence. 

The  career  of  the  estimable  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster  in 
Persia  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  difficulties  into 
which  ignorance  and  a  lack  of  disciplined  training  plunge  the 
American  who  undertakes  a  part  in  the  game  of  international 
politics.  Personally  a  blameless  young  man,  and  by  all 
accounts  a  most  capable  banker,  Mr.  Shuster,  with  the  very 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  and  without  in  the  least  troubl- 
ing himself  about  the  complex  of  rights  and  wrongs,  of  regu- 
lations and  conventions  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
bound,  endeavoured  to  do  what  he  thought  to  be  just  and 
proper  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  doing  it  cut  comers, 
defied  international  agreements,  and  tried  to  untwist  sacred 
red-tape  in  the  most  cheerful  way.  In  short,  he  broke  the  rules 
of  the  game — simply  from  supposing  that  they  didn't  really 
matter — and  had  to  be  re-called,  leaving  matters  worse 
tangled  up  than  ever. 

On  the  whole,  then,  what  of  the  American  ?  He  stands 
to-day  at  a  critical  point.  The  old  isolation  which  has 
brought  into  being  many  of  his  characteristics  is  being  broken 
down.  The  Panama  Canal,  the  growth  of  Canada  from  a 
negligible  colony  to  a  nation,  his  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  of  Porto  Rico,  and  his  practical  protectorate  over 
Cuba,  his  participation  in  the  international  miUtary  demon- 
stration in  China,  his  reaching  out  into  the  furthest  recesses 
of  the  Old  World  for  trade  markets — all  these  things  fore- 
shadow his  taking  his  due  place  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations 
before  a  generation  is  past.  At  home  he  is  confronted  by 
perils  and  problems  of  no  mean  order.  The  disappearance 
of  the  old-fashioned  toleration  of  abuses,  the  new  feeling  of 
civic  and  of  national  responsibility  which  has  been  awakened 
along  with  the  revival  of  conscience,  the  spirit  of  questioning 
towards  accepted  attitudes  in  education,  in  social  ethics,  and 
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in  political  affairs,  which  is  daily  more  in  evidence,  all  seem 
to  point  to  an  imminent  quickening  of  the  spirit  similar  to 
that  which  in  religion  is  known  as  a  '^revival,"  and  which,  if 
once  begun,  his  capacity  for  swift  change  and  sweeping  re- 
constructions may  well  turn  to  an  almost  incalculable  tempest 
of  reform  in  every  avenue  of  social  and  spiritual  effort.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  confronting  him  three  great,  shadowy 
threats,  any  one  of  which  may  suddenly  become  concrete 
and  precipitate  an  acute  crisis — the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
negro  question,  and  Mormonism.  These,  in  any  case,  will 
try  to  the  utmost  his  patience,  his  steadfastness,  and  his 
will  for  righteousness.  No  longer  secure  from  aggression  or 
protected  against  competition,  he  must  enter  more  freely 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  white  races,  and  bring  to  the 
international  complex  whatever  of  value  he  has  discovered 
in  his  years  of  retirement,  to  receive  in  return  the  things 
which  he  lacks. 

He  will  endure,  and  he  will  flourish — he  must,  for  the  sake 
of  civilization,  for  it  may  well  be  that  here,  on  this  continent, 
lies  the  future  of  the  world;  but,  in  order  to  achieve,  he  may 
have  to  sacrifice,  to  suffer,  even  to  agonize,  for  hitherto 
things  have  come  to  him  all  too  easily.  Yet,  whether  good 
or  bad  be  in  store  for  him,  it  is  clear  that  the  American  of 
the  next  generation  will  be  able  to  look  with  more  sympathetic 
eyes  on  the  difficulties  and  the  prejudices  of  his  European 
brother;  and  with  comprehension  will  come  friendship  and 
the  sharing  of  responsibilities.  It  is  becoming  daily  less  and 
less  possible  for  one  great,  white  civilization  to  stand  apart 
and  seek  a  destiny  of  its  own.  The  American  must  take 
his  place  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  European  in  the 
great  world-fight  for  decent  living,  for  healthier  children,  and 
for  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  producing  citizen,  which 
has  already  begun,  and  will  make  the  twentieth  century  the 
starting-point  either  of  true  freedom,  or  of  the  most  iron- 
clad and  widespread  tyranny  which  the  earth  has  ever 
borne. 

John  Valent 


SYNDICALISM  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

IT  is  the  good  fortune,  or  the  misfortune,  of  New  Zealand  to 
be  an  insular  country  of  considerable  size,  great  natural 
resources,  a  splendid  climate,  and  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tion, fulfilling  in  almost  every  respect  the  philosopher's  con- 
ception of  an  isolated  state,  an  '' Atlantis, '^  ^* Utopia, '^  or 
'^Oceana,''  where  social  ideals  might  be  realized  and  a  model 
community  established  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  great  colonizer,  Wakefield,  had  such  a  thought  in  mind; 
the  social  reformers  of  the  Liberal  school  more  or  less  clearly 
perceived  their  unique  opportunities;  and  the  more  radical 
leaders  of  the  present  day,  single-taxers,  sociaHsts,  and  syndi- 
caUsts,  alike  regard  New  Zealand  as  a  place  where  their  ex- 
periments may  be  tried  under  most  favourable  conditions  and 
on  more  than  a  laboratory  scale. 

Certainly,  the  social  experiments  that  have  been  tried 
by  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  many  and  far-reaching. 
They  have  state  ownership  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones; state  life,  fire,  and  accident  insurance;  state  coal 
mines;  state  loans  to  settlers  and  workers;  old-age  pensions; 
administration  of  estates  by  a  public  trustee;  ordinary  and 
progressive  taxation  of  land;  rating  on  unimproved  values 
for  local  purposes;  income  and  inheritance  taxes;  state  arbi- 
tration of  industrial  disputes;  state  regulation  of  factories, 
mines,  and  ships;  workers'  compensation  for  industrial  acci- 
dents; and  other  forms  of  state  activity  designed  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working-class. 

Most  of  this  progressive  legislation  has  been  enacted 
since  the  year  1890,  when  the  Liberals  came  into  power  under 
the  leadership  of  Ballance.  Ballance,  who  was  first  of  all 
a  land  reformer,  effected  a  combination  between  the  small 
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farmers  and  the  working-class,  the  so-called  ^*  Lib-Lab  Party/ ^ 
which  controlled  the  destinies  of  New  Zealand  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  small  farmers  and  the  agricultural  labourers 
secured  the  legislation  which  they  needed  for  the  breaking 
up  of  large  estates  and  the  promotion  of  closer  settlement; 
while  the  workers  of  the  towns  obtained  much  in  the  way  of 
labour  legislation,  especially  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  of  1894,  a  measure  designed  not  only  to  prevent 
strikes,  but  to  increase  wages,  reduce  hours,  and  improve 
labour  conditions  in  other  ways. 

It  was  a  powerful  alliance,  but  could  not  endure,  because 
it  was  not  based  upon  a  permanent  harmony  of  interests. 
The  small  farmers  as  a  class  received  all  that  they  could 
reasonably  ask,  and  were  gradually  transformed  from  radical 
agitators  to  prosperous,  conservative  citizens.  The  landless 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  feel,  after  a  time,  that 
they  had  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain  and  were  being  de- 
frauded of  their  rightful  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  land  question  was  the  chief  cause  of  dissension.  The 
farmers,  especially  the  state  tenants,  kept  clamouring  for  the 
freehold,  while  the  townsfolk  insisted  on  a  stricter  system 
of  leasehold  and  inclined  more  and  more  towards  the  Single 
Tax  and  SociaUsm. 

The  Liberal  Party,  in  trying  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween these  conflicting  interests,  lost  the  support  of  many 
farmers  by  being  too  radical,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  many 
of  the  labour  leaders  by  being  too  conservative.  The  Ward 
Government  was  finally  defeated  in  the  general  election  of 
1911,  and  was  succeeded  in  July,  1912,  by  the  Reform  Party 
under  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  Reform  Party  claim  to  stand 
for  true  Liberalism  and  progressive  legislation,  but  they  are 
essentially  the  party  of  property  and  are  somewhat  reactionary 
in  their  policies.  The  triumph  of  the  Reform  Party  showed 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  thought  that  the 
country  had  had  enough  of  progressive  and  experimental  legis- 
lation for  a  time,  while  the  defection  of  the  labour  leaders 
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was  due  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  same  legislation 
because  it  had  not  gone  far  enough. 

Of  all  the  progressive  legislation  carried  through  by  the 
Liberals,  the  only  law  that  promised  anything  like  a  solution 
of  the  labour  question  was  the  Arbitration  Act.  Some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Act  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  would  abolish  poverty,  and  for  several  years  it  looked  as 
though  such  might  be  the  result.  The  early  decisions  of  the 
Arbitration  Court  were  usually  in  favour  of  the  workers; 
wages  were  raised;  hours  of  labour  were  reduced;  and  for  many 
years  New  Zealand  was  in  fact  a  ''country  without  strikes.^' 
It  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity,  due  chiefly  to  the  invention 
of  the  refrigeration  process  by  which  the  sheep-raisers  were 
enabled  to  market  their  mutton  as  well  as  their  wool;  but  that 
the  Arbitration  Act  contributed  to  the  general  peace  and  pros- 
perity can  hardly  be  doubted. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  workers  began  to  perceive 
that  arbitration  was  not  doing  so  much  for  them  as  at  first, 
that  wages  were  not  increasing  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living, 
and  that  poverty,  unemployment,  and  pauperism  were  al- 
most as  prevalent  as  ever.  They  were  disappointed,  doubtless, 
because  they  had  expected  too  much,  but  they  did  not  draw 
the  inference  that  legislation  could  do  little  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing wages  without  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  them- 
selves looking  towards  increasing  efiiciency.  On  the  contrary, 
they  began  to  think  that  some  malign  influence  was  interfering 
with  the  natural  results  of  social  reform,  and  they  blamed  the 
Arbitration  Court,  the  Government,  the  employers,  the  land- 
owners, and,  above  all,  the  social  and  economic  system  itself 
as  the  fundamental  cause  of  exploitation,  poverty,  and  misery 
of  every  kind.  In  other  words,  the  discontent  that  pervades 
the  working-class  of  other  countries  has  spread  to  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  palliatives  of  social  reform  have  served  only 
to  whet  an  appetite  that  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  produce  of  labour.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  working-class  will  be  satisfied  with  that,  or  whether  they 
will  not  want  to  consume  capital  as  well,  exploit  the  capitalist, 
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the  employer,  and  all  workers  of  superior  ability  and  industry, 
and  thus  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember,  in  speaking  of  the  working- 
class  in  this  general  way,  as  though  it  were  composed  of  in- 
dividuals alike  in  every  respect,  united  in  thoughts,  feehngs, 
and  aims,  that  such  a  working-class  does  not  exist  in  any  coun- 
try. The  solidarity  of  the  working-class  is  only  a  socialistic 
dream.  In  New  Zealand  there  are  about  300,000  wage- 
earners,  male  and  female,  of  whom  only  72,000 — or  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  whole — are  members  of  unions.  Of  these 
about  61,000  are  members  of  unions  registered  under  the 
Arbitration  Act,  who,  although  they  may  not  be  altogether 
satisfied  with  arbitration,  think  it  worth  while  to  retain  their 
registration.  In  fact,  the  number  of  unions  registered  under 
the  Act  increased  from  307  on  December  31st,  1911,  to  322  in 
1912,  and  the  membership  increased  from  55,629  to  60,622, 
which  more  than  made  up  the  losses  of  the  preceding  year. 
There  are  left,  then,  only  11,000  union  labourers  who  are  not 
registered  under  the  Act,  chiefly  miners,  waterside  workers, 
shearers,  and  general  labourers.  They  belong  to  unions 
affiliated  with  the  United  Federation  of  Labour,  the  so-called 
^^Red  Fed,''  a  revolutionary  organization  bitterly  opposed  to 
arbitration  and  definitely  committed  to  the  policy  of  the 
general  strike.  The  Federation  includes  also  some  unions 
still  registered  under  the  Arbitration  Act,  but  its  total  strength 
does  not  exceed  15,000  or  16,000  members  all  told.  The 
revolutionary  unionists,  then,  are  a  minority  of  a  minority  of 
the  working-class,  but  their  enthusiasm  is  so  great  and  their 
organization  so  thorough  that  they  exert  an  influence  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  They  are  the  class-conscious 
proletariat,  the  vanguard  of  Socialism,  who  expect  to  lead  the 
united  working-class  to  victory  against  the  forces  of  capitalism. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  workers  with  arbitration 
manifested  itseK  first  of  all  in  criticism  of  the  Arbitration 
Court,  then  in  strikes  of  the  ordinary  industrial  type,  then  in 
the  formation  of  independent  labour  and  socialist  parties, 
and  finally  in  strikes  of  the  revolutionary  or  syndicafist  type. 
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For  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Act,  there  were  practically  no  strikes  in  New  Zealand, 
but  in  November,  1906,  occurred  a  brief  strike  of  tramway 
employees  in  Auckland,  since  when  there  have  been  strikes 
of  more  or  less  importance  every  year,  numbering  ninety- 
eight  in  all  up  to  March  31st,  1913.  Of  these,  no  less  than 
thirty-one  were  strikes  of  slaughtermen,  who  have  probably 
gained  more  by  striking  than  they  could  have  gained  through 
the  Arbitration  Court.  The  coal  miners,  too,  have  gained 
something  by  striking,  and  their  example  has  encouraged  other 
malcontents,  who  seem  to  think  that  a  method  that  works 
well  in  a  few  cases  must  necessarily  be  successful  in  all.  At 
first  the  strikers  rendered  themselves  liable  to  fines  for  breach 
of  award,  but  afterwards,  finding  that  they  could  regain  the 
right  to  strike  by  cancelling  their  registration,  many  of  the 
unions  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
and  allied  themselves  with  the  New  Zealand  Federation 
of  Labour,  afterwards  known  as  the  United  Federation  of 
Labour. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  unions 
remaining  under  the  Act,  but  they  preferred  to  redress  their 
grievances  by  political  methods  rather  than  by  direct  action, 
and  this  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  the  unions 
allied  to  the  United  Labour  Party  and  those  affiliated  with  the 
United  Federation  of  Labour.  The  leaders  of  both  factions 
are  socialists,  the  former  being  socialists  of  the  orthodox, 
or  German,  type,  and  the  latter  revolutionary  unionists 
with  more  than  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  syndicahsts 
of  France.  It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  United 
Labour  party  is  the  successor  of  the  New  Zealand  Labour 
party  which  was  organized  in  1910,  and  that  the  United 
Federation  of  Labour  is  the  successor  of  the  New  Zealand 
Federation  of  Labour,  which  originated  among  the  workers 
in  the  state  coal  mine  at  Runanga. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Councils, 
held  in  Auckland  in  July,  1910,  a  serious  dissension  occurred 
between  the  arbitration   unionists   and  the  representatives 
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of  the  Federation  as  to  the  '^ objective ^^  of  the  New  Zealand 
Labour  party.  The  federationists  wished  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  '^sociahzation'^  of  the  means  of  production,  whereas 
the  arbitrationists  preferred  to  use  the  phrase  ^'gradual 
public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. "  It  was  a  con- 
flict between  socialists  and  socialists^  and  the  federationists 
were  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Thus  the  breach  that  al- 
ready existed  between  the  moderate  socialists  and  those  of 
more  extreme  views  was  widened,  and  it  has  gone  on  widening 
until  the  present  time.  The  Trades  and  Labour  Councils 
established  a  federation  of  their  own,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
inducing  the  ^'Red  Fed"  to  unite  with  them.  The  ^'ob- 
jective" of  the  New  Zealand  Labour  party,  as  finally  adopted, 
reads  as  follows : 

To  maintain  upon  the  statute  books  all  the  progressive  legisla- 
tion that  has  already  been  enacted,  and  to  insist  upon  its  sympa- 
thetic and  proper  administration. 

To  enact  comprehensive  measures  and  establish  such  con- 
ditions as  will  foster  and  insure  equality  of  opportunity,  also  the 
moral,  material,  and  educational  advancement  and  the  general 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  whole  people,  based  upon  the  gradual 
public  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange. 

During  the  ensuing  three  years,  earnest  efforts  were  made 
by  the  leaders  on  both  sides  to  unite  the  opposing  factions, 
but  without  success.  At  the  Conference  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Federation  in  April,  1912,  a  new  organization  was 
formed,  the  United  Labour  party,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  ^^ Professor '^  W.  T.  Mills,  of  Milwaukee,  who  had  come  to 
New  Zealand  some  time  before  to  help  on  the  cause  of  Social- 
ism. In  the  platform  of  the  new  party  the  arbitrationists 
made  notable  cOnxjessions  to  the  revolutionary  unionists 
in  the  hope  of  winning  their  support.  The  revised  ''objec- 
tive'' reads  as  follows: 

To  consolidate  the  political  power  of  the  workers  in  their 
own  behalf,  and  to  use  their  whole  power,  both  political  and  economic, 
in  negotiations  with  employers,  in  the  courts,  in  municipal,  county, 
and  parliamentary  bodies,  in  international  relations,  and,  if  need 
be    in  industrial   revolt. 
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To  use  the  fruits  of  every  partial  victory  to  strengthen  and 
continue  this  work  until  the  power  to  oppress  and  exploit  any  of 
the  workers,  either  by  private  monopolies  controlling  the  govern- 
ment, or  through  the  private  monopoly  ownership  and  control  of 
industry,  shall  utterly  disappear,  and  there  shall  be  secured  for  all 
the  people  power  to  purchase  with  their  income  the  total  products 
of  their  labour — until,  in  short,  the  means  of  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  exchange,  in  so  far  as  they  constitute  in  private  hands 
instruments  of  oppression  and  exploitation,  shall  be  socially  owned 
and  operated  without  profit  and  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

While  going  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  direction  of  Social- 
ism, farther,  indeed,  than  most  of  their  supporters  could  follow 
them,  the  arbitrationists  refused  to  approve  of  the  general 
strike,  and  made  a  specific  declaration  in  favour  of  ^Hhe  set- 
tlement of  industrial  disputes  on  the  lines  of  legally  estabhshed 
agreements  and  awards,  by  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration/' By  taking  this  stand  they  made  it  impossible  to 
conciliate  the  leaders  of  the  *^Red  Fed,''  who  were  determined 
to  bring  about  the  social  revolution  by  other  means. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  New  Zealand  Federation  of  Labour 
held  its  fourth  conference  in  Wellington,  at  which  represen- 
tatives were  present  from  twelve  miners'  unions  with  3,971 
members,  four  unions  of  general  labourers  with  2,244  members, 
eleven  unions  of  the  transport  branch  with  3,400  members, 
the  Shearers'  Association  with  3,589  members,  and  three  mis- 
cellaneous unions  with  791  members,  making  in  all  14,003 
members  of  affiliated  unions,  most  of  which  had  cancelled 
their  registration  under  the  Arbitration  Act  and  were  free 
to  strike  at  the  call  of  the  Federation. 

Although  there  was  intense  feeUng  among  the  delegates 
because  of  the  Waihi  strike,  which  was  then  going  on,  the  de- 
bates were  surprisingly  temperate  in  tone.  Mr.  W.  E.  Parry 
gave  an  account  of  the  strike  from  the  miners'  point  of  view, 
stating  that  the  Waihi  Company  had  provoked  the  men 
by  inducing  the  engine-drivers  to  form  a  ^^scab  union"  under 
the  Arbitration  Act.  Mr.  J.  B.  King  said  that  the  miners 
were  fighting  to  maintain  solidarity  and  that  their  fight  was 
in  accordance  with  industrial  unionism.  Mr.  J.  E.  Duncan 
contended   that   a   vital  principle  was  at  stake.     It  was  a 
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class  fight,  a  fight  of  organized  labour  against  organized  capital. 
Mr.  R.  Semple,  the  organizer  of  the  Federation,  said  that  if 
there  was  danger  of  the  organization  going  down  in  a  fight, 
if  he  thought  the  gallows  would  save  the  organization,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  face  the  worst  that  could  happen.  They 
were  meeting  all  the  forces  of  capitalism,  and  generalship 
was  necessary  if  they  were  to  win  the  fight.  Mr.  P.  H.  Hickey 
said  that  the  manifestation  of  solidarity  at  Waihi  was  credit- 
able to  the  members  of  the  organization  generally.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Howard  said  that  striking  workers  were  always  to  be  sup- 
ported, on  the  principle  of  *'our  class,  right  or  wrong.*' 

Mr.  P.  C.  Webb,  president  of  the  Federation,  stated 
that  the  old  form  of  craft  unionism  had  oultived  its  usefulness. 
The  Federation  desired  to  unite  the  whole  of  the  working- 
class  into  one  great  organization  on  the  basis  of  industrial 
unionism.  The  Arbitration  Court  had  been  given  a  trial 
and  had  done  little  for  the  miners.  Mr.  Semple  and  Mr. 
Rosser  mentioned  with  great  satisfaction  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Federation  and  the  coal-miners'  organization  in  Aus- 
traUa  for  the  prevention  of  ^intercolonial  scabbery''  in  the 
case  of  a  strike  in  either  country.  Mr.  R.  S.  Ross,  of  the 
Socialist  party,  claimed  the  hearty  support  of  the  Federation 
on  the  ground  that  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions were  essentially  the  »same,  although  their  methods 
might  be  somewhat  different.  Mr.  W.  E.  Parry  moved  that 
the  Federation  confine  itself  to  industrial  action  and  leave 
political  action  to  the  Socialist  party,  but  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  ninety-four.  In  regard  to  arbitration  it 
was  resolved  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  to  forty-three  to  in- 
struct all  unions  in  the  Federation  to  cancel  their  registration 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved: 

That  this  Conference  express  its  disapproval  of  the  action  of 
the  British  government  in  gaoling  Tom  Mann  for  rightly  calling 
upon  the  British  soldiers  to  refrain  from  firing  upon  the  British 
workmen.  To  Tom  Mann  we  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations 
for  the  continued  fearless  advocacy  of  revolutionary  working-class 
principles. 
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It  was  also  unanimously  resolved: 

That  Confer«ice  take  into  immediate  consideration  the 
advisability  of  introducing  certain  machinery  clauses  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  transforming  the  Federation  into  a  National  Industrial 
Unkm  of  Workers  on  the  lines  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World. 

In  supporting  the  motion,  Mr.  P.  Eraser  said  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  was  the 
most  scientific  weapon  which  had  yet  been  adopted  on  behaK 
of  the  working-classes.  It  was  infinitely  superior  to  any  form 
of  federation  or  confederation,  such  as  existed,  for  instance, 
in  France. 

In  debating  a  motion  to  ask  the  government  to  grant  no 
further  coal  leases  and  to  open  more  state  coal-mines,  it  was 
said  by  Mr.  Duncan  that  the  working-class  would  not  benefit 
by  government  control  of  industry,  that  governments  exist 
to  make  state  enterprises  a  failure,  and  that  conditions  in 
the  state  mines  were  not  better  than  in  other  mines.  Mr.  King 
said  that  state  enterprises  were  in  effect  owned  by  capitalists 
and  that  government  exploited  as  much  as  private  enterprise. 
Several  of  the  delegates  said  that  conditions  were  better  in 
the  state  mines  than  elsewhere,  and  the  resolution  was  carried. 

At  this  conference  a  new  constitution  of  the  New  Zealand 
Federation  of  Labour  was  adopted,  with  a  preamble  which 
was  almost  a  literal  copy  of  the  preamble  adopted  at  the  first 
convention  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  held  in 
Chicago  on  June  27th,  1905,  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  working-class  and  the  employing-class  have  nothing  in 
c<mmion.  There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are 
found  among  millions  of  working-people,  and  the  few  who  make  up 
the  employing-class  have  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the 
workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth 
and  the  machinery  of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

We  find  that  the  centring  of  the  management  of  industries 
into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  makes  the  trade  unions  unable  to  cope 
with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing-class.  The  trade 
unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to 
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be  pitted  against  another  set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  there- 
by helping  to  defeat  one  another  in  wage  wars. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  only  by  an  organization 
fonned  in  such  a  way  that  all  its  members  in  any  one  industry,  or  in 
all  industries,  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lock-out 
is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one  an 
injury  to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto  :  **  A  fair  day's  wages  for 
a  fair  day's  work,"  our  watchword  is:  "Abolition  of  the  wage 
system." 

It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working-class  to  do  away 
with  capitalism.  The  army  of  production  must  be  organized,  not 
only  for  the  everyday  struggle  with  capitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on 
production  when  capitalism  shall  have  been  overthrown.  By 
organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the  new 
society  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  preamble  that  the  Fed- 
eration could  not  consistently  support  the  Arbitration  Act, 
nor  even  favour  the  making  of  trade  agreements  which  should 
interfere  with  a  sympathetic  strike,  or  its  logical  outcome, 
a  general  strike.  But  as  trade  agreements  are  essential  to 
the  system  of  collective  bargaining,  it  follows  that  the  Federa- 
tion was  striking  at  the  very  root  of  trade  union  policy  and 
could  no  longer  put  forth  any  reasonable  claim  to  recognition 
of  unions  or  preference  to  unionists.  The  only  remedy  left, 
therefore,  to  the  ^'Red  Fed''  was  the  strike,  and  the  logical 
outcome  of  their  principles  must  be  a  general  and  continuous 
strike  until  the  social  revolution  should  be  accomphshed, 
or  the  Federation  itself  should  be  utterly  crushed.  The  views 
of  the  Federation  in  regard  to  agreements  were  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Hickey, 
in  January,  1912:  ^^  Any  agreement  entered  into  is  not 
binding  upon  you  for  a  single  instant.  No,  not  if  it  was 
signed  by  a  thousand  officials  and  ratified  by  a  dozen  courts. 
The  agreement  is  not  sacred.  Only  a  fool  would  regard  it 
as  such.  The  moment  an  opportunity  occurs  to  better  your 
condition,  break  your  agreement.  Break  it  whenever  it  will 
pay  you  to  do  so.  If  necessary,  toss  every  agreement  to 
heU.'' 
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The  Waihi  strike,  serious  though  it  was,  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary skirmish  or  trial  of  strength  between  the  New  Zealand 
Federation  of  Labour  and  the  Waihi  Company  and  other 
members  of  the  Goldmine  Owners'  Association.  The  strike 
began  on  May  13th,  1912,  and  lasted  until  November  20th. 
It  was  caused  by  a  dispute  between  the  Waihi  Miners'  Union, 
which  had  cancelled  its  registration  and  joined  the  Federation, 
and  the  engine-drivers,  who  had  seceded  from  the  Miners' 
Union  and  formed  a  union  of  their  own,  registered  under  the 
Act.  The  miners  regarded  the  engine-drivers  as  members  of  a 
''scab  union"  formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  employers  in 
order  to  break  down  the  Federation,  and  demanded  that  the 
company  disband  the  new  union  and  compel  the  men  to  return 
to  their  former  allegiance.  The  company  stood  by  the  engine- 
drivers  and  the  Arbitration  Act,  and  after  a  prolonged  and  bit- 
ter struggle,  during  which  there  was  much  intimidation  and 
violence,  the  federationists  were  defeated.  New  unions  were 
formed  under  the  Arbitration  Act ;  the  government  sent  a 
large  force  of  police  to  keep  order;  the  mines  were  re-opened 
and  the  strikers'  places  gradually  filled;  and  finally,  the  recal- 
citrant miners  and  their  families  were  practically  expelled 
from  the  town.  The  Federation  received  a  severe  defeat, 
but  immediately  made  preparations  for  a  more  decisive 
struggle  that  should,  if  necessary,  become  a  general  strike. 
The  employers'  associations,  too,  throughout  the  Dominion, 
reahzing  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  fair  wages  but  of 
revolution,  began  to  plan  an  offensive  as  well  as  a  defensive 
campaign,  grimly  determined  to  crush  the  Federation  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity. 

Soon  after  the  Waihi  strike  was  over  it  was  proposed  to 
form  two  new  organizations  to  take  the  place  of  the  New 
Zealand  Federation  of  Labour  and  the  United  Labour  party, 
the  one  to  represent  the  industrial  and  the  other  the  political 
activities  of  the  militant  labour  forces.  The  industrial 
organization  was  to  be  called  the  United  Federation  of  Labour 
and  the  political  organization  was  to  be  known  as  the  Social 
Democratic  party.     For  this  purpose  a  Unity  Congress  was 
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held  in  Wellington  in  July,  1913;  but  it  resulted  in  disunion. 
The  Hon.  J.  T.  Paul,  Mr.  W.  A.  Veitch,  M.P.,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Reardon,  M.P.,  and  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Labour 
party,  withdrew  their  support  from  the  conference,  as  did  also 
the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants;  but  Mr.  W.  T.  Mills,  and  a  few  other  members  of 
the  United  Labour  party,  went  over  to  the  revolutionists. 
The  Hon.  George  Fowlds,  of  Auckland,  a  prominent  single- 
taxer,  also  withdrew,  because,  as  he  wrote,  the  constitution 
adopted  for  the  new  Federation  was  ^*  distinctly  revolutionary 
in  character  and  bound  to  bring  discord  to  the  cause  of  labour.'^ 
Mr.  Edward  Tregear,  formerly  secretary  of  labour,  a 
sociahst  of  the  parliamentary  school,  and  always  a  strong 
advocate  of  labour  legislation,  now  declared  in  favour  of  more 
militant  methods.  In  discussing  the  strike  clauses  of  the  con- 
stitution, he  said: 

I  have  been  for  years  an  opponent  of  strikes,  for  the  reason 
that  it  seemed  to  be  a  barbaric  way  of  carrying  on  industrial  argu- 
ment. I  did  hope  that  the  Arbitration  Act  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  whole  body  of  labour.  Twenty  years  have  passed  away  and 
I  find  that  the  Arbitration  Act  has  not  stopped  strikes.  We  have  to 
compromise  for  a  strike,  but  a  strike  limited  in  every  possible  way 
by  the  common  sense  and  cool  judgement  of  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  of  Labour. 

The  preamble  of  the  New  Zealand  Federation  of  Labour 
was  omitted  from  the  constitution  of  the  United  Federation, 
but  the  constitution  was  none  the  less  revolutionary  in  its 
character.  The  chief  object  of  the  Federation  was  declared 
as  follows: 

To  organize  systematically  and  scientifically  upon  an  in- 
dustrial union  basis,  in  order  to  assist  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist 
system,  and  thus  bring  about  a  cooperative  commonwealth  based 
upon  industrial  democracy. 

The  section  on  strikes  concludes  as  follows: 

The  United  Federation  of  Labour  will  employ  the  strike 
weapon,  local,  general,  or  national,  whenever  the  circumstances 
demand  such  action.  In  the  event  of  a  lock-out  or  authorized 
strike,  the  full  strength  of  the  United  Federation  shall  be  at  the 
call  of  the  national  executive  in  support  of  the  section  affected. 
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After  the  ^^Unity  Congress'^  adjourned,  on  July  11th,  a 
vigorous  campaign  was  carried  on  through  the  dual  organiza- 
tion, especially  among  the  miners,  seamen,  and  wharf  labour- 
ers, with  the  evident  intention  of  securing  control  of  the  trans- 
portation service  of  the  country;  and  although  the  federation- 
ists  could  not  win  the  railway  servants,  their  position  was 
very  strong,  as  most  of  New  Zealand's  traffic  goes  by  sea. 
The  employers,  too,  felt  that  a  trial  of  strength  was  inevitable, 
and  it  required  only  a  slight  pretext  to  constitute  a  casus  belli. 

The  trouble  began  in  Wellington  with  a  minor  dispute 
between  the  Union  Steamship  Company  and  about  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Shipwrights'  Union,  a  branch  of  the  Welling- 
ton Waterside  Workers'  Union,  which  itself  was  affiliated 
with  the  United  Federation  of  Labour  and  had  cancelled  its 
registration  under  the  Arbitration  Act.  The  Shipwrights' 
Union  went  on  strike  on  October  18th.  The  Waterside 
Workers  held  a  special  *' stop-work"  meeting  on  the  wharf 
at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  22nd  to  consider 
the  grievances  of  the  shipwrights.  The  meeting  lasted  about 
two  hours,  and  when  the  men  went  back  to  work  some  of  them 
found  other  union  men  working  on  their  jobs,  whereupon 
the  executive  of  the  union  demanded  that  the  late  comers 
be  reinstated  forthwith.  The  shipping  companies  refused 
to  do  this,  and  a  strike  was  called.  The  control  of  the  strike 
was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Labour,  as  provided  in  the  constitution. 

The  Federation  committed  a  series  of  blunders  in  sup- 
porting the  watersiders  in  their  hasty  action.  In  the  first 
place,  the  watersiders  were  working  under  an  agreement 
which  expressly  provided  that  in  case  of  dispute  there  should 
be  no  cessation  of  work,  but  the  dispute  should  be  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  to  higher 
authorities.  Secondly,  the  constitution  of  the  Federation 
itself  provided  safeguards  against  precipitate  action  that  were 
not  observed.  Again,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
postponed  the  strike  until  the  expiration  of  the  watersiders' 
agreement  in  the  month  of  February,  in  the  height  of  the 
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slaughtering  season,  when  the  country  would  be  more  than 
usually  dependent  on  transportation  facilities.  But  the  Fed- 
eration, having  stirred  up  their  followers  to  the  striking  point, 
could  not  hold  them  back,  and  before  they  were  quite  ready 
the  struggle  was  on. 

All  the  members  of  the  Waterside  Workers'  Union, 
about  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  went  on  strike,  and  immedi- 
ately all  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of  Wellington  was  tied 
up.  The  employers  then  tried  to  handle  the  cargoes  with 
seamen  and  free  labourers,  but  the  strikers  compelled  them  to 
desist,  established  pickets,  and  for  twelve  days  had  possession 
of  the  wharves.  Very  soon  there  was  a  shortage  of  provisions 
in  the  city,  and  prices  rose  enormously,  while  farm  products 
in  the  country,  especially  butter  and  cheese,  began  to  spoil 
for  lack  of  storage  facilities,  and  hundreds  of  small  farmers 
were  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  strike  quickly  spread 
to  Auckland,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  and  other  seaports,  until, 
by  the  end  of  October,  there  were  more  than  five  thousand 
watersiders  on  strike,  while  disorders  were  increasing  and 
distiu-bance  to  trade  was  becoming  daily  more  serious.  A 
strike  of  coal-miners,  too,  which  began  at  Huntly  on  October 
20th,  spread  in  sympathy  with  this  and  the  watersiders' 
dispute,  until  all  the  mines  on  the  West  Coast,  including  the 
state  mines,  were  idle,  and  trade  in  that  region  was  completely 
paralysed. 

The  employers  were  quick  to  see  the  weak  points  in  the 
strikers'  position,  and  took  strong  ground  from  the  very  first. 
They  claimed,  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  watersiders 
had  broken  their  agreement.  They  insisted,  too,  that  as 
the  union  was  not  registered  under  the  Arbitration  Act, 
the  agreement  was  not  legally  enforceable.  Finally,  they  ob- 
jected to  dealing  with  the  Federation,  as  that  organization 
was  revolutionary  in  its  methods  and  aims  and  could  not  be 
trusted  to  keep  its  agreements.  The  employers,  therefore, 
repudiated  the  old  agreement  and  proposed  a  new  agreement, 
embodying  practically  the  same  terms  but  registered  under 
the  Arbitration  Act.     At  the  same  time  they  requested  the 
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government  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  in  and  around  the  wharves. 

At  the  instance  of  the  prime  minister,  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Massey,  a  conference  was  held  on  October  28th,  when  the  em- 
ployers receded  a  little  from  their  position  and  offered  to  accept 
the  old  agreement  with  a  penalty  clause,  or  to  submit  the 
whole  dispute  to  Sir  Joshua  Williams  as  arbitrator.  The 
Federation,  thinking  that  they  had  control  of  the  situation, 
refused  to  compromise.  A  week  later  another  conference 
was  held,  at  which  the  Federation  proposed  to  accept  one  of 
the  alternatives  offered  by  the  shipowners,  but  by  that  time 
the  positions  were  reversed,  the  employers  had  the  whip-hand 
and  would  agree  to  nothing  less  than  a  new  agreement  regis- 
tered under  the  Arbitration  Act.  Thus  the  employers  of 
New  Zealand  who  used  to  think  it  a  hardship  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitration  Court  have  become  its 
strongest  supporters,  while  many  of  the  workers  who  were  for- 
merly loud  in  praise  of  arbitration  are  now  most  bitter  in 
condemnation  of  it. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  strike  there  was  considerable 
violence,  intimidation,  and  rioting,  but  the  government  took 
a  firm  stand  against  lawlessness,  and  determined  to  maintain 
order  at  any  cost.  On  October  25th  the  commissioner  of 
police  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  to  enroll  as  special  constables. 
The  call  received  immediate  response  from  clerks,  civil  servants 
and  other  young  men  of  the  cities,  but  especially  from  the  coun- 
try people,  and  presently  hundreds  of  mounted  farmers 
were  riding  towards  the  chief  centres  of  trouble  to  enroll  as 
special  constables  and  to  break  the  strike  by  acting  as  volunteer 
wharf  labourers.  The  farmers  were  threatened  with  serious 
losses,  and  were  determined  to  protect  themselves  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  Indeed,  if  the  government  had  not  enlisted 
them  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  marched  on  the  sea- 
ports without  invitation,  and  there  would  have  been  civil  war 
upon  the  wharves. 

Within  a  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  small 
armies  of  special  police  were  encamped  on  the  outskirts  of 
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Wellington,  Auckland,  Lyttelton,  and  other  towns,  waiting 
until  they  had  gathered  in  sufficient  force  to  take  decisive 
action.  At  Wellington,  on  November  5th,  a  thousand  men 
rode  down  to  the  railway  wharf  from  their  camp  at  Mount 
Cook  to  protect  a  shipment  of  race-horses,  and  on  the  way 
sustained  a  fierce  attack  from  a  mob  of  strikers  and  their 
friends,  howhng,  cursing,  and  throwing  stones,  bricks,  pieces 
of  iron,  and  other  missiles.  The  police  charged  the  mob 
several  times,  and  there  were  numerous  casualties  on  both 
sides,  some  very  serious.  On  the  next  day  the  police  once 
more  surrounded  the  wharves,  when  there  was  no  further 
resistance,  and  regular  work  was  begun  by  a  new  union  reg- 
istered under  the  Arbitration  Act,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
seamen.  The  new  union  began  with  forty-seven  members, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  strike  more  than  two  thousand 
were  enrolled,  chiefly  farmers.  Not  only  did  the  volunteers 
act  as  police  and  wharf  labourers,  but  they  actually  manned 
the  ships  as  seamen  and  firemen  and  went  to  sea,  a  feat  that 
the  strikers  declared  the  farmers  could  not  do.  The  course 
of  events  was  very  similar  at  Auckland,  where,  on  November 
8th,  a  force  of  over  a  thousand  police  occupied  the  waterfront. 
Within  a  few  days  most  of  the  seaports  were  open,  and  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  cargo  was  going  on  much  as  before 
the  strike,  for  the  volunteers  were  found  to  be  quite  as  efficient 
as  the  regular  hands,  and  in  some  cases  more  so. 

As  a  protest  against  the  use  of  the  special  police  and  the 
formation  of  ^^ bogus''  or  ^^scab''  unions,  the  Federation  order- 
ed a  general  strike  in  Auckland,  and  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  all  unions  in  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin: 

In  view  of  the  gigantic  conspiracy  to  smash  organized  labour  and 
the  life  and  death  struggle  throughout  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  preserve 
unionism  against  armed  blacklegism,  we  call  upon  your  union  to  make  a 
common  cause  by  refusing  to  work  till  the  armed  scabs  leave  the  city. 
Auckland  is  magnificently  solid.  Will  you  follow  ?  Labour's  defeat 
means  labour's  annihilation. 

The  response  to  the  call  was  by  no  means  general,  except 
in  Auckland,  where,  on  November  10th,  the  strike  leaders 
claimed  that  fourteen  unions,  involving  7,500  workers,  were 
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idle.  The  striking  unions  included  waterside  workers,  tram- 
way employees,  carters,  hotel  and  restaurant  workers,  timber 
workers,  furniture  workers,  carpenters,  tinsmiths,  certificated 
engineers,  painters,  and  general  labourers.  Drivers  of  bread 
carts,  parcel  deUvery  carts  and  carts  collecting  refuse  were 
exempted  from  the  call.  Later,  the  seamen  also  went  on 
strike,  bringing  the  total  up  to  8,000  or  more,  including, 
however,  about  1,000  non-strikers  thrown  out  of  employment. 
For  a  time  business  was  at  a  standstill,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  industrial  paralysis  so  often  threatened  by  the  revolution- 
ary unionists  was  an  accomplished  fact.  But  in  other  places 
there  was  scarcely  a  pretense  of  a  general  strike.  Only  the 
drivers  came  out  in  WeUington.  The  strike  was  more  general 
on  the  West  Coast,  where  the  mines  and  sawmills  were  closed 
for  many  weeks.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of 
strikers  in  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  was  about  16,000, 
including  5,000  watersiders,  4,000  miners,  2,000  seamen,  and 
5,000  members  of  other  unions.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
Federation  had  mustered  its  full  strength,  and  had  persuaded 
some  arbitration  unionists  to  come  out,  and  thus  take  the  risk 
of  incurring  penalties  for  breach  of  award.  But  the  strikers, 
all  told,  numbered  barely  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  union 
workers,  and  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  all  the  wage-earners  of 
New  Zealand. 

Even  in  Auckland  only  fifteen  unions  out  of  fifty-five 
went  on  strike.  Because  of  the  large  bodies  of  special  con- 
stables at  all  important  points,  there  was  little  violence  after 
the  early  outbreaks,  and  merely  a  '^strike  of  folded  arms,^' 
which  had  practically  failed  within  a  week  of  the  general 
call.  Presently  it  was  found  that  the  strike  funds  were  run- 
ning low  and  some  unions  were  ordered  back  to  work  that  they 
might  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  rest.  Others  went  back 
without  consulting  the  Federation.  On  November  23rd  the 
'^general  strike'^  was  called  off  in  Auckland,  leaving  only  the 
transportation  section  still  out.  Meanwhile,  the  trouble  had 
spread  to  Australia,  where  the  watersiders  refused  to  handle 
^' black''  cargo  from  New  Zealand,  and  the  cargo  of  several 
ships  was  handled  by  the  Union  Company's  office  staff. 
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The  strike  was  officially  declared  ofif  on  December  19th 
and  20th,  in  so  far  as  all  but  the  miners  were  concerned. 
The  seamen  were  to  renew  their  agreement  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  the  Auckland  branch  to  remain  registered  and  the 
Wellington  and  Dunedin  branches  to  register  under  the  Arbi- 
tration Act.  The  watersiders  at  all  the  ports  immediately 
flocked  back  to  the  wharves,  asking  to  be  enrolled  in  the  new 
unions,  all  of  which  were  registered.  Before  the  middle  of 
January  the  miners  also  had  agreed  to  go  back  as  members 
of  registered  unions,  and  the  great  strike  was  ended. 

The  United  Federation  of  Labour  was  utterly  defeated. 
Not  only  was  the  '^general  strike"  a  failure,  but  the  attack 
on  the  principle  of  arbitration  was  checkmated.  Instead  of 
remaining  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitration  Court 
and  inducing  others  to  secede,  the  strikers  themselves  were 
driven  within  the  arbitration  fold  and  lost  their  right  to  strike. 
Some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  punished  for  '^inciting 
to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace, '^  and  all  of  them  were  more 
or  less  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  their  followers.  The  Fed- 
eration itself  has  been  completely  discredited,  for  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  have  had  a  demonstration  of  revolutionary 
unionism  that  they  will  not  soon  forget.  Direct  action  may  be 
the  weapon  of  minorities,  but  if  the  revolutionary  minority 
should  continue  to  use  it,  they  would  find  more  than  the 
farmers  arrayed  against  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
revolutionists  should  become  a  majority,  direct  action  would 
no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  government  and  the  farmers  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  breakdown  of  the  strike.  The  government  clearly 
saw  that  violence  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  revolutionary 
minority,  and  that  when  the  possibility  of  violence  is  removed, 
the  failure  of  such  a  strike  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
strike  was  unpopular,  and  only  violence  could  have  prevented 
the  replacement  of  the  watersiders  by  strike-breakers.  Thous- 
ands of  farmers  and  townsmen  were  ready  to  do  duty  as  special 
police   and  wharf   labourers,  and   had   there  been  need  the 
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government  could  have  enlisted  thousands  more.  The  general 
strike,  long  the  terror  of  industrial  society,  was  not  so  terrible 
when  seen  face  to  face,  and  it  was  found,  as  in  the  great  strike 
in  Sweden  in  1909,  that  society  could  protect  itself  if  only 
law  and  order  were  preserved.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that 
society  could  hold  out  longer  than  the  strikers,  and  that 
volunteers  could  practise  trades  in  which  they  had  not  been 
trained.  A  general  strike  by  a  majority  of  the  people  would 
be  a  totally  different  thing,  but  why  should  a  majority  of 
the  people  strike  against  themselves  ?  Political  action,  there- 
fore, is  the  proper  weapon  of  the  working-class,  although 
there  may  be  a  time  and  a  place  for  direct  action  when  evils 
arise  which  cannot  be  borne  and  for  which  there  is  no  other 
remedy. 

The  United  Labour  party,  at  first  silent,  issued  a  mani- 
festo against  the  strike  on  November  14th,  and  later  published 
a  detailed  statement  giving  a  review  of  the  dispute  and  con- 
demning the  revolutionary  policy  of  the  Federation.  The 
Federation,  in  retaliation,  accused  them  of  ^^ crucifying^' 
their  own  class;  while  the  employers  distrusted  them  as  social- 
ists and  political  agitators,  and  blamed  them  for  initiating 
a  movement  whose  extreme  development  they  could  not 
control.  The  United  Labour  party  seems  to  have  lost 
prestige  for  the  present,  and  yet  the  political  action  for  which 
they  stand  has  taken  the  lead  over  revolutionary  methods, 
and  if  they  can  work  in  harmony  with  the  Federation,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  approach- 
ing general  election.  The  Liberal  party  also  has  lost  prestige, 
because  of  favouring  the  strikers,  and  unless  they  can  effect 
an  alliance  with  the  Labourites  their  chances  of  return  to 
power  will  be  very  sUght.  At  the  present  time  the  odds  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Massey  government,  which  has 
gained  great  credit  for  the  way  it  handled  an  extremely 
difficult  situation. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  Arbitration  Act,  the 
Labour  Disputes  Investigation  Bill,  was  passed  on  December 
16th,  involving  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  Canadian 
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law  to  unions  and  workers  not  registered  under  the  Arbitration 
Act.  Henceforth,  unions  that  have  cancelled  their  regis- 
tration will  not  be  altogether  free  to  strike,  but  must  first 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  as  to  notice,  secret 
ballot,  investigation,  and  pubhcity.  If  this  law  had  been 
in  effect  earher  in  the  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  watersiders* 
strike  would  not  have  occurred.  Yet,  a  similar  law  was  alto- 
gether ignored  by  the  strikers  in  the  recent  outbreak  of  syndi- 
calism in  South  Africa. 

As  to  the  present  status  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  it  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  has  been  strengthened  in  the  affections  of 
the  wage-earners.  Formerly  there  was  only  one-sided  com- 
pulsion, and  the  Act  was  used  by  the  workers  as  a  weapon 
against  the  employers;  now  the  weapon  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  employers  and  the  workers  are  being  compelled  to  make 
enforceable  agreements  under  the  Act.  At  last  there  is  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  fate  of  the  work- 
ers is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arbitration  Court.  If  the  workers 
feel  that  they  are  not  being  treated  fairly  by  the  court,  they 
will  doubtless  try  to  gain  the  political  power,  as  has  been  done 
in  Australia,  but  even  then  it  will  be  found  that  wages  cannot 
be  fixed  at  a  point  higher  than  business  can  stand,  without 
reducing  the  demand  for  labour  and  producing  effects  the 
very  opposite  of  those  intended. 

J.   E.   LeRossignol 


THE  NOVELS  OF  FEODOE 
DOSTOIEFFSKY 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  amongst  the  many  as  yet  problematical 
results  of  the  war,  one  certain  effect  will  be  the  growth  of 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Russian  life  and  ideals  in 
England  and  her  Dominions.  The  movement,  indeed,  has 
already  begun,  was  in  process  before  the  war  began,  as  trans- 
lations of  Russian  writers  into  English  were  supplemented 
by  the  writings  of  men  like  Bernard  Pares,  Maurice  Baring, 
Stephen  Grahame  and  others.  The  German  taunt  against 
England  that  she  has  allied  with  a  reactionary,  a  semi- 
barbarous  nation — a  taunt  which  presumably  forgets  the 
strenuous  efforts  which  Christian  and  cultured  Germany  is 
making  to  gain  the  offensive  alliance  of  Mohammedan  Tur- 
key— has  aroused  the  retort  that  if  we  are  to  compare  ideals — 
the  touchstone  of  a  nation^s  civilization — those  of  Russia,  as 
expressed  in  the  writings  of  a  novehst  like  Dostoieffsky,  are 
more  in  consonance  with  English  civilization  than  those  of 
a'German  philosopher,  such  as  Nietzsche,  who  could  talk  of 
the  ^'  strange  and  morbid  world  into  which  the  Gospels  lead 

us proper  material  for  the  pen  of  a  Dostoieffsky.'^    We 

do  not  say  that  the  doctrines  of  Nietzsche  are  as  widely  held 
in  Germany  as  the  teachings  of  Dostoieffsky  are  representative 
of  the  most  religious,  if  the  least  advanced,  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe.  But  it  is  time  that  writings  of  one  who  to  Nietzsche 
was  representative  of  the  Russian  spirit — as  of  the  Gospel 
teaching — ^became  more  than  a  mere  name  to  us. 

As  recently  as  1910,  Mr.  Maurice  Baring  could  write  that 
whilst  in  Russia  Dostoieffsky  was  ranked  far  above  Turgeneff 
and  as  the  equal  of  Tolstoy,  only  one  of  his  works,  Crime 
and  Punishment,  was  known  at  all  in  England.  This  may  have 
been  an  exaggeration,  but  certainly  Dostoieffsky  can  only  be 
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said  to  have  ''arrived"  in  England  in  the  last  ten  years,  long 
after  he  was  well  known  in  France  and  Germany.  In  part  com- 
pensation for  this,  we  may  persuade  om-selves  that  the  almost 
proverbial  tardiness  of  the  English-speaking  public  to  appre- 
ciate the  Hterary  work  of  other  nations,  carries  with  it  the 
corollary  that  the  appreciation,  when  it  does  come,  is  lasting. 
There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  the  place  Dostoieffsky  is 
coming  to  take  in  England  through  the  recent  translation  of 
most — though  as  yet  not  all — of  his  works  into  English,  will 
be  a  permanent  one.  Not  that  Dostoieffsky  will  ever  be  a 
popular  novelist  in  English-speaking  countries  in  the  sense 
he  is  in  Russia;  his  works  are  too  far  removed,  both  in  structure 
and  character,  from  those  which  flood  and  largely  overflow 
the  Enghsh-reading  novel  market. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  comparative 
unfamiharity  of  Dostoieffsky's  work  in  England  is  in  part  the 
result  of  the  character  of  the  writer  and  his  novels.  Attention 
and  sympathy  naturally  enough  have  been  focussed  pri- 
marily on  the  Liberals  and  revolutionaries  of  Russia,  who, 
often  in  exile  in  England  itself  and  better  known  thereby,  have 
eclipsed  to  a  considerable  extent  those  writers,  amongst 
whom  Dostoieffsky  stands  out  as  chief,  whose  genius  was 
neither  extinguished  nor  they  themselves  ^expelled  by  the 
narrow  oflacialdom  of  Russia.  Dostoieffsky  himself,  in  fact, 
no  light  sufferer  from  the  hostility  of  the  government  of  his 
day  to  liberal  ideas,  was  none  too  well  liked  by  men  like 
Turgeneff  and  Gorki. 

II 

No  constant  relation  can  be  postulated  as  existing  betweea 
the  life  and  work  of  a  novehst.  We  cannot  say  that  in  pro- 
portion as  a  novel  reflects  the  personal  experiences  of  its 
author  it  is,  ipso  facto,  better  than  one  which  does  not.  But 
unquestionably  some  of  the  greatest  novels  are  those  which 
are  drawn  from  the  life-blood  of  their  writers.  Dostoieffsky 's 
novels  possess  this  quality  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Few 
novelists  have  been  so  incarnated  in  their  work.    He  is  com- 
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parable  in  this  to  the  E»ghsh  novelist  whom,  in  large  measure 
for  this  and  its  implied  accompaniments,  Swinburne  placed 
above  all  other  women  and  most  men  novelists  of  the  last 
century — Charlotte  Bronte.  The  ^^  inevitability  ^'  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  work  is  more  than  reminiscent  of  the  novels  of 
Dostoieffsky.  The  depth  and  inspiration  which  raises  the  work 
alike  of  Dostoieffsky  and  of  Charlotte  Bronte  above  nine- 
tenths  of  the  novels  of  their  age  is  primarily  due  to  their  having 
lived  so  much  of  their  writing.  They  were  contemporaries, 
though  Charlotte  Bronte  ended  her  brief  career  long  before 
Dostoieffsky  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  his  long  continued 
struggle  with  poverty  and  ill-health.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  somewhat  Bohemian  journalist  and 
novelist  of  nineteenth  century  Russia  and  the  daughter  of 
the  vicar  of  Keighley  in  Victorian  England,  a  gulf  in  work  as 
in  life.  But  both  wrote  of  life,  not  merely  as  they  saw  it,  but 
as  they  experienced  it;  both  alike  had  a  touch  of  the  divine 
fire. 

To  understand  Dostoieffsky's  work,  then,  some  knowledge 
of  his  life  is  necessary.  In  his  career  three  things  stand  out 
clearly;  one  an  event  or  series  of  events — his  exile  in  Siberia; 
the  other  two,  permanent  possessions — his  poverty  and  his 
ill-health.  Bom  in  Moscow  in  1821,  the  son  of  a  doctor  and 
belonging  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  nobility,  he  inherited 
epilepsy  and  poverty,  a  heritage  which  clung  to  him  all  his 
life  and  whose  effects  are  indelibly  written  in  his  work.  He 
was  educated  in  Moscow  and  later  in  Petrograd,  emerging  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  as  a  sub-lieutenant  from  the  military 
engineering  school  there.  His  liking  for  literature  and  literary 
work  soon  found  expression  in  his  first  book,  Poor  Folk, 
which  appeared  in  1846,  a  book  whose  title  is  aptly  and 
truly  suggestive  of  his  interests  as  a  novelist  throughout  his 
career. 

Three  years  later  came  the  turning  point  in  his  fife. 
In  common  with  other  young  Liberals  he  had  the  temerity 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  Liberal  movement  which  swept  over 
western  and  middle  Europe  in  1848.    Though  the  wave  was 
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spent  ere  it  reached  Russia,  the  reaction  was  enough  to  bear 
to  imprisonment  Dostoieffsky  and  thirty-three  other  fellow- 
members  of  a  Liberal  club.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one  reported 
utterance  to  suggest  that  Dostoieffsky  was  an  advocate  of 
revolution  as  a  means  of  reform,  but  that  was  sufficient. 
Condemned  to  execution,  he  was  reprieved  on  the  very 
threshold  of  death  and  sent  to  Siberia.  How  that  close  escape 
affected  him — one  of  his  companions  it  drove  to  insanity — 
may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  such  an  escape  which  he  places 
in  the  mouth  of  Prince  Myshkin  in  The  Idiot,  and  again 
refers  to  in  The  Possessed,  His  ten  years  in  Siberia, 
four  years  imprisonment  as  a  political  offender,  three  in 
miUtary  service,  and  then  a  final  three,  produced  a  book, 
The  Dead  House,  probably  the  most  reahstic  account 
written  of  convict  life  in  Siberia.  It  is  a  fuller,  bigger  book 
than  Poor  Folk,  pitilessly  illuminative  of  the  ughness  of 
much  of  the  life  there,  but  showing  more  than  indications  of  the 
amazing  insight  into  character  and  wide  sympathy  with  all 
eorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  which  is  characteristic 
of  him.  His  imprisonment  and  exile  did  not  produce  what 
we  might  have  expected,  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment from  whose  injustice  he  had  suffered.  On  the  contrary, 
Dostoieffsky  regarded  his  exile  as  a  great  blessing.  Certainly 
his  health  improved;  perhaps  even  of  more  importance,  he 
might  never  have  become  the  novehst  of  the  Russian  people, 
the  folk  writer,  had  he  escaped  this  close  contact  with  good  and 
bad,  innocent  and  guilty,  from  whose  neighbourhood  there 
was  no  escape. 

Yet,  whilst  Dostoieffsky  on  his  return  from  Siberia  failed 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionists  or  to  despair  of  the 
government,  whilst  his  attitude  was  therefore  as  unacceptable 
to  the  best  known  of  his  literary  contemporaries  as  his  in- 
fluence, in  their  eyes,  was  pernicious,  he  was  very  far  from 
becoming  merely  unthinking  or  subservient  in  regard  to 
politics.  His  attempt  to  maintain  a  position  sympathetic 
towards  Liberalism  yet  opposed  to  Nihilistic  or  revolutionary 
measures — which  he  hated — found  favour  in  neither  camp. 
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His  first  journalistic  effort  in  Petrograd  was  ruined  by  the 
indiscriminating  repression  of  the  authorities,  and  after  further 
efforts,  impeded  as  they  were  by  financial  difficulties  and  ill- 
health,  he  fled  abroad  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  There,  too,  ill-health  and  poverty  dogged  his 
footsteps.  His  literary  work  went  on,  however.  In  1866 
appeared  Crime  and  Punishment;  two  years  later.  The 
Idiot;  four  years  later  again.  The  Possessed.  Last  of  all, 
unfinished,  came  The  Brothers  Karamazov.  Between  these 
came  shorter  stories  of  differing  quahty  and  journalistic 
work  in  the  unceasing  struggle  with  poverty,  a  struggle  not 
rendered  easier  by  the  responsibilities  he  had  for  his  brother's 
family  or  his  own  carelessness  in  financial  affairs.  Fame  came 
slowly  to  him,  even  after  his  return  to  Russia.  The  promise 
of  his  first  book,  when  he  was  awakened  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  be  told  by  the  critics  to  whom  he  had  submitted 
Poor  Folk,  that  he  had  achieved  something — a  moment 
which  he  described  as  the  happiest  of  his  life — only  received 
its  due  fulfilment  in  the  tribute  paid  him  after  his  death  when 
aU  Petrograd  flocked  to  do  honour  to  his  remains.  Then 
Tolstoy  himself,  neither  friend  nor  acquaintance  of  Dostoieff- 
sky,  could  write,  *'  I  never  saw  the  man  and  never  had  any 
direct  relations  with  him,  yet  suddenly  when  he  died,  I  under- 
stood that  he  was  the  nearest  and  dearest  and  most  necessary 
of  men  to  me." 

The  ill-health  which  was  part  of  Dostoieffsky's  inheritance 
and  which  was  written  on  the  lines  of  his  face,  is  written  even 
more  plainly  in  his  writing,  much  of  which  was  accomplished 
under  its  limitations.  The  faults  of  his  work  may  in  part  be 
put  down  to  this.  For  example,  the  lack  of  revision  which  his 
novels  display  suggests  this.  The  meticulous  analysis  of  the 
characters  of  irrational  hypochondriacs  such  as  Raskohiikoff , 
the  student  hero-villain  of  Crime  and  Punishment;  of 
Brother  Ivan  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov;  of  Stavrogin 
or  Kirillov  in  The  Possessed,  inevitably  suggest  that  they 
reflect  experiences  of  their  creator.  The  account  of  the  epileptic 
fits  of  Prince  Myshkin  in  The  Idiot,  with  the  slow  accumu- 
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lation  of  antecedent  mental  and  physical  experiences  is  clearly 
that  of  one  who  has  himself  suffered  in  this  way. 

Not  less  clearly  evidenced  in  his  writing  is  the  poverty 
which  pursued  him  phantom-like  all  his  life.  That  it  affected 
his  work  he  knew  full  well.  ''  Work  from  want  and  for 
money  has  crushed  and  devoured  me.  Will  my  poverty  never 
cease?  Ah!  if  I  had  money,  then  I  should  be  free/'  he  cried 
on  one  occasion.  Yet  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  hves  of  the 
poor,  and  the  understanding  and  sympathy  born  thereof, 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  Dostoieffsky's  genius.  Wealth 
might  have  made  him  free,  but  he  would  hardly  have  come  to 
fill  his  peculiar  and  special  place  as  the  interpreter  of  the  poor, 
who  could  read,  as  no  one  else,  the  soul  of  the  moujik  and  render 
articulate  his  thoughts  and  desires  in  regard  to  the  things  of 
this  world  and  the  next,  who  could  not  only  realize  himself 
but  make  live  in  fiction  the  mental  struggles  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  lonely  student  in  his  attic,  or  the  humdrum 
monotony  of  the  petty  official's  daily  struggle  with  poverty. 
It  is  this  intimacy  of  knowledge,  sympathetic  knowledge, 
which  contributes  to  make  Dostoieffsky  above  all  things  the 
novelist  of  the  Russian  people. 

Ill 

This  intimate  understanding  of  people,  preeminently  of 
poor  people,  permeates  all  Dostoieffsky's  novels,  from  the 
first  one.  Poor  Folk,  to  his  unfinished  work.  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  in  some  ways  the  greatest  of  his  books.  Poor 
Folk,  whilst  it  is  much  sHghter  and  less  mature  than  his  later 
works,  illustrates  well  enough  the  trend  of  his  thought.  It 
consists  of  a  loosely  strung  series  of  letters  supposed  to  be 
exchanged  between  an  old  official  of  humble  rank  and  a 
young  girl.  The  poverty  of  the  petty  oflJcial,  Makar  Dievou- 
chkine,  is  extreme,  though  hardly  more  pathetic  than  his 
effort  to  hide  it  from  the  superiors  in  his  department  or  the 
sacrifices  he  makes  in  attempting  to  ameliorate  the  poverty  of 
his  almost  destitute  and  ailing  correspondent,  Varvara  Alexei- 
evna,  a  distant  relation.    On  her  he  lavishes  the  pent-up  love 
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of  a  lifetime,  portraying  both  that  and  his  own  character  with 
all  its  weaknesses  in  his  letters,  in  a  way  which  is  only  redeemed 
from  being  ludicrous  by  its  pathetic  and  intense  sincerity.  The 
end  is  tragicomic.  Varvara  accepts  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
a  man  of  some  means,  not  because  she  loves  him  but  to  end  a 
situation  which  is  rapidly  becoming  desperate  as  well  as  to  aid 
her  would-be  benefactor.  He,  however,  is  left  desolate  and 
inconsolable  to  face  the  drab  round  of  a  routine  which  has 
long  since  sapped  his  independence  and  vitality.  The  later 
works  of  Dostoieffsky,  more  purely  novels  in  the  ordinarily 
accepted  sense  of  the  term — widely  as  they  depart  from  the 
conventions  of  the  modem  novel — display  the  same  knowledge 
and  sympathy  with  the  ^'  poor  folk ''  of  Russia.  To  the 
accounts  of  the  life  of  the  poor  in  Petrograd  in  Crime  and 
Punishment^  can  be  added  those  of  the  life  of  the  poorer 
people  in  provincial  towns  as  described  in  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  or  in  The  Possessed^  or  the  sketches  in  The 
House  of  the  Dead,  or  Letters  from  the  Underworld. 

The  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  proximity  of 
laughter  and  tears  in  the  first  work  of  Dostoieffsky,  as  it  is 
characteristic  of  life  is  characteristic  of  Dostoieffsky^s  novels. 
Yet  unquestionably  in  his  later  works  the  tragic  note  is  the 
dominant  one.  Happiness,  where  we  find  it  in  his  works,  is 
not  the  joy  of  innocence  or  the  inexperience  of  sorrow;  it  is 
rather  the  deeper  happiness  bom  of  suffering  and  tribulation. 
Each  one  of  his  later  works  has  its  tragedy,  indeed  the  novels 
usually  hinge  on  a  tragedy.  The  curtain  is  raised  on  the  eve 
of  a  tragedy,  which  we  feel  almost  from  the  beginning  is 
inevitable,  whether  it  takes  place  early  in  the  story,  as  in 
Crime  and  Punishment,  or  at  the  end,  as  in  The  Idiot. 
In  Crime  and  Punishment,  the  tragedy  is  the  murder  of 
an  old  and  defenceless  woman,  a  money-lender,  by  a  student 
half-deranged  by  poverty,  ill-health,  and  the  working  of  a 
diseased  mind  which  impels  him  to  perform  the  act  to  prove 
to  himself  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  murder  committed,  the  story  describes  the 
struggle    which    goes    on    in    the    mind    of    the    murderer. 
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Raskolnikoff,  between  his  attempt  to  justify  his  action  to 
himself,  and  his  revulsion  after  the  deed.  This  latter 
feeling,  helped  by  the  influence  of  a  young  girl  and 
the  tactics  of  a  criminologist,  brings  at  last  his  confes- 
sion, trial,  imprisonment  in  Siberia — and  ultimate  happi- 
ness. In  The  Possessed  (or  Demons),  the  attempt  by 
a  Nihilist  to  convert  to  his  propaganda  certain  people  in 
a  small  provincial  town,  plunges  the  chief  character  in 
the  novel  and  the  town  into  a  whole  series  of  murders. 
The  Idiot,  a  weak-minded,  but  pathetically  well-meaning 
and  sincere  Prince  Myshkin,  is  the  unwitting  and  unwilling 
cause  of,  almost  the  participator  in,  the  murder  of  a  beautiful 
but  wild  and  ill-balanced  woman  by  the  man  whose  furious 
passion  for  her  has  driven  him  half  demented  with  jealousy; 
nor,  indeed,  is  that  all  the  tragedy.  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov,  greatest,  yet  in  some  ways,  least  attractive  of  Dostoi- 
effsky's  novels,  opens  in  the  same  way,  in  circumstances 
which  find  their  natural  and  logical  conclusion  in  tragedy. 

Dostoieffsky  is  nothing  if  not  a  reahst.  Realism  is  perhaps 
to  English  readers  the  most  obvious  quality  of  the  Russian 
novelists,  from  Tolstoy  downwards,  and  Dostoieffsky  is 
characteristically  Russian  in  this.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
spare  the  more  tender  sensibilities  of  his  readers.  He  is  ruthless 
and  relentless  as  the  surgeon^s  knife  in  his  probings  into  life. 
There  is  much  that  is  sordid  and  positively  unpleasant  in 
his  works.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  without  being  either 
squeamish  or  prudish,  that  he  carries  his  revelations  of  the 
ugliness  of  human  life  further  than  English  taste,  at  any 
rate,  will  wish  to  follow  him.  Parts  of  the  Letters  from  the 
Underworld  not  only  offend  aesthetic  sense — which  would,  we 
confess,  not  trouble  their  author — but  are,  to  western  minds 
at  any  rate,  almost  disgustingly  morbid. 

Yet  Dostoieffsky  is  absolutely  free  from  any  desire  to 
pander  to  the  unhealthy  taste  in  literature.  Evil  in  his 
works  is  consistently  repellant.  And  whilst  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  any  desire  to  preach  or  deduce  morals,  his  real- 
ism has  the  effect  of  arousing  most  strongly  feelings  of  sym- 
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pathy  and  compassion.  He  has  been  called  '^  the  novelist  of 
pity, "  and  not  without  reason.  Yet  the  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  outcast  and  fallen  which  permeates  his  works — 
from  his  treatment  of  a  character  like  that  of  Sonia  in  Crime 
and  Punishment,  to  that  of  the  Honest  Thief,  in  a  short 
story  of  that  name  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  into  Enghsh — though  it  is  all  pervading,  is 
never  artificial  or  forced.  Nor  is  there  for  his  characters 
either  judgement  or  a  shadow  of  contempt,  however  simple 
or  fooUsh  or  even  wicked  they  may  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  class  hatred  or  dislike  of  the  higher  or  official  classes 
in  Russia,  though  their  weaknesses — and  more — like  their 
virtues,  are  drawn  in  the  same  unsparing  way.  The  ^^  Veneer- 
rings,^^  amongst  whom  Myshkinin  The  Idiot,  finds  himself  in 
Petrograd,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  mixture  of  narrow- 
ness, kindness,  and  foolishness  of  the  provincial  society 
depicted  in  The  Possessed. 

Dostoieffsky's  tragedies  are  not  unrelieved  by  humour. 
He  is  portraying  Russian  Ufe,  not  merely  one  side  of  that  life. 
The  absurdity  of  a  Lebedyev  in  The  Idiot,  with  his  some- 
what buffoon-like  attitude  of  obeisance  or  his  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  Mme.  du  Barry,  inamediately  after  he  has  read  the 
account  of  her  death,  three-quarters  of  a  century  earlier,  are 
matched  by  the  bashful  infatuation  of  the  student  Razou- 
mikhin  for  the  sister  of  Raskolnikoff  in  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment. 

Nor,  indeed,  are  all  Dostoieflfsky^s  novels  tragic  in  their 
ending.  The  work  perhaps  best  known  to  EngUsh  readers  is 
Crime  and  Punishment,  more  widely  known  too  by  the 
dramatic  version  played  so  well  by  the  late  Mr.  Laurence 
Irving,  whose  brief  introduction  to  one  of  the  English  trans- 
lations of  the  work  bears  testimony  to  his  appreciation  of 
Dostoieffsky^s  genius.  Here  the  storm  of  the  tragic  day  in 
Petrograd  is  succeeded  by  the  tranquil  calm  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion and  union  of  Raskolnikoff  and  Sonia.  True,  it  is  a  Siberian 
Bunset  to  the  story,  but  the  feeling  of  exile  is  lost  in  the  sensa- 
tion of  new  found  happiness  and  peace  '' .  . .  .AH,  even  his  sin, 
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and  sentence,  and  exile  appeared  to  him  in  the  first  transports 
as  if  they  had  not  occurred  or  were  swept  away.  He  could 
not,  that  evening,  bring  his  thoughts  to  bear  on  any  one  thing. 
He  only  felt  Life,  full,  real,  earnest  life,  was  coming  and  had 
driven  away  his  cogitations.^'  And  so  we  leave  Raskolnikoff, 
the  murderer,  regenerate  by  suffering,  on  the  eve  of  a  new  life 
and  a  new  and  more  real  manhood. 

The  lack  of  revision  in  Dostoieffsky's  novels  referred  to 
above,  is  in  part  responsible  for  some  of  his  defects  as  a  novehst, 
judged  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  the  art  of  novel  writing. 
There  is  a  distinct  want  of  balance  or  proportion  in  some  of 
his  works,  in  fact  none  correspond  entirely  to  the  ordinarily 
accepted  English  novel  in  plan  or  execution.  They  are  loosely 
strong  and  lengthy.  The  Brothers  KaramazoVj  long  as  it 
is,  formed  but  part  one  of  a  projected  trilogy  which  was  to 
show  the  development  of  the  great  sinner,  Aloysha  Karama- 
zov,  saint  with  a  sinner's  heritage  from  his  family.  The 
Idiot  introduces  us  abruptly  in  a  railway  journey  to  Petro- 
grad  to  two,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  three,  of  the  principal 
characters  in  the  book.  And  hardly  has  Prince  Myshkin  been 
in  Petrograd  a  few  hours  before  he  has  come  into  contact  with 
all  the  main  characters  of  the  story  with  almost  inartistic 
suddenness.  The  lack  of  proportion  which  Dostoieffsky's 
work  sometimes  displays,  finds  easy  illustration  in  The 
Possessed,  where  the  events  of  one  day  are  elaborated  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  movement  of  the  story  or  the  time 
in  which  it  takes  place. 

To  say  all  this,  however,  is  but  to  say  that  Dostoieffsky 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules  of  novel  writing.  He  is 
big  enough  to  over-ride  them.  It  is  only  by  disregading  these 
conventions  that  he  is  able  to  show  what  is  one  of  his  greatest 
gifts — that  of  characterization.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
concentrate  or  compress.  His  characters  reveal  themselves 
in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own  way,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  his  novels  are  so  long.  The  process  of  self-revelation  is 
slow.    But  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  its  cumu- 
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lative  simplicity,  reveals  the  possession  by  Dostoieffsky  of  an 
amazing  power  of  analysis.  Raskolnikoflf,  Myshkin,  the  three 
Karamazov  brothers  in  their  different  ways — almost  all  the 
characters  in  his  novels — are  subjected  to  this  lengthy  but 
exhaustive  process;  the  painting  is  slow  but  the  detail  is 
inimitable.  The  story  of  course  suffers,  but  that,  we  feel,  is 
a  secondary  consideration.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  same  powers 
of  characterization  are  exhibited  in  his  description  of  the 
various  Siberian  prisoners  in  The  House  of  the  Dead — 
notably  in  his  drawing  of  such  men  as  Petroff  or  Luka  or  Ali. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  ablest,  though 
briefest,  notices  of  his  works  which  we  have  seen  in  English, 
that  Dostoieffsky  is  primarily  concerned  to  reveal  the  souls 
of  his  characters,  and  only  with  their  actions,  even  their 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  in  so  far  as  these  things  subserve 
that  end.  Thus  his  sometimes  almost  interminable  and  rambl- 
ing accounts  of  conversations  or  reflections,  his  apparently 
distorted  sense  of  proportion,  his  comparative  carelessness 
in  regard  to  environment,  all  result  in  large  measure  from  his 
insistent  and  sometimes  passionately  eager  attempts  to  reveal 
to  the  full  the  souls  of  his  characters.  Even  the  soul  of  a 
moujik  is  not  to  be  revealed  in  a  few  words,  much  less  that  of 
a  morbidly  sensitive  and  proud  student  such  as  Raskolnikoff — 
the  working  out  of  whose  character  affords  perhaps  the  best^ 
as  it  is  the  most  obvious,  example  of  Dostoieffsky^s  analytical 
powers.  And  the  drawing  of  the  characters  of  the  three 
Brothers  Karamazov  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  In  these 
three  brothers,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  their  creator  meant  to  incarnate  the  spirit 
of  the  Russian  people  with  its  strength  and  weakness,  its  fits 
of  unbridled  passion,  alternating  with  its  equally  passionate 
and,  to  us,  almost  mediaeval  repentance,  its  intensity  of  religious 
feeling,  fighting,  and,  to  Dostoieffsky,  overcoming  its  lapses 
into  atheism  or  materialism.  Even  the  most  unimportant 
characters  show  traces  of  this  same  power  of  analysis.  In 
one  of  the  very  few  reflections  on  his  art  which  he  allows  to 
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creep  into  his  novels  we  find  him  (in  The  Idiot)  remarking 
on  the  difficulty  of  depicting  ^^  commonplace  ^'  characters  to 
make  them  interesting.  Again  he  gives  us  a  key  to  his  method 
in  the  remark  in  the  same  novel,  ^^  Do  not  let  us  forget  that 
the  causes  of  human  action  are  usually  immeasurably  more 
complex  and  varied  than  our  subsequent  explanation  of  them. 
And  these  can  rarely  be  distinctly  defined.  The  best  course 
for  the  story  teller  at  times  is  to  confine  himself  to  a  simple 
narrative  of  events.'' 

Dostoieffsky's  novels,  as  indeed  we  should  expect,  are  full 
of  talk  of  religion.  His  own  feelings  come  out  clearly  enough, 
not  only  positively  but  in  the  dislike  of  materialism  he  shows — 
for  example,  in  his  drawing  of  Ivan  Karamazov — much  as  his 
dislike  and  almost  contempt  for  Nihilism  appears  in  The 
Possessed.  We  are  never  free  from  discussion  of  ^^  ultimate 
realities  ''  in  Dostoieffsky's  works.  The  murderer  Rogozhin 
and  the  ^'  Idiot ''  Myshkin  discuss  faith  before  a  picture  of 
Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross  without  the  slightest  sense 
of  incongruity;  the  murderer  Raskolnikoff  and  the  prostitute 
Sonia  read  the  story  of  Lazarus  together;  the  suicide  Kirillov, 
an  engineer,  who  decides  to  commit  suicide  in  order  to  attain 
the  ^'eternal  harmony,''  discusses  immortality  with  the 
Nihilist  Pyotr  Stephanovitch,  whom  he  utterly  despises,  as 
freely  as  with  the  half  educated  Shatov  or  the  enigmatic 
Stavrogin — and  so  through  aU  the  novels. 

Not  that  Dostoieffsky's  characters  merely  talk  religion. 
Sonia,  the  outcast,  in  Crime  and  Punishment^  is  not  inter- 
ested in  questions  concerning  the  future  life.  Her  religion  is 
essentially  a  living  thing;  she  has  arrived  at  the  stage  where 
she  can  completely  abnegate  self.  To  Raskolnikofif's  amaze- 
ment ^'  she  never  spoke  of  religion  nor  ever  mentioned  the 
Scriptures."  True,  she  bids  him  pray  and  gives  him  her  cross 
to  wear,  but  only  at  his  request  does  she  lend  him  her  copy  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  her  humiliation  and  self-abnega- 
tion, the  qualities  which  made  her  to  the  Siberian  convicts 
the  ^'  little  mother,  tender  and  compassionate,"  which  ulti- 
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mately  regenerated  and  saved — in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word — Raskolnikoff. 

Here,  indeed,  we  reach  the  core  of  Dostoieffsky^s  work. 
Novelist  and  teacher  both,  he  is  perhaps  greater  as  teacher. 
Without  attempting  to  elaborate  what  would  require  an  article 
to  itself,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  appreciation  of 
Dostoieffsky  as  a  novelist  without  some  reference  to  the  ideals 
which  underlie  his  work  from  beginning  to  end.  Free  from 
any  desire  to  preach  or  moralize  as  he  is,  he  has  taught,  as 
no  other  novelist,  and  with  more  force  than  many  teachers, 
the  value  of  suffering  in  human  life.  Happiness,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  where  we  find  it  in  his  novels,  is  almost  without 
exception  the  possession  of  those  who  have  undergone  great 
tribulation,  in  whom  humility  and  love  have  conquered.  ^'  All 
is  good,'^  argues  Kirillov  in  his  excitable  way  with  Stavrogin. 

'^  Everything  is   good Man  is   unhappy  because   he 

doesn't  know  he's  happy.  It's  only  that.  That's  all, 
that 's  all.  If  anyone  finds  out  he'll  become  perfectly  happy. " 
Suffering  and  death  *^  are  good  for  all  those  who  know  that 
it 's  all  good."  And  so  Kirillov,  after  great  mental  anguish, 
is  ecstatically  happy.  Better  than  the  happiness  of  Kirillov, 
the  suicide — though  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  not 
a  suicide  from  despair,  but  rather  from  faith  in  future  happiness 
— is  the  happiness  of  Myshkin,  of  Aloysha,  of  Sonia,  and  Ras- 
kolnikoff. What  happiness  there  was  in  Dostoieffsky's  own 
life  was  bought  and  more  than  paid  for  through  suffering. 
The  character  in  whom  Dostoieffsky  has  put  most  of  his 
ideals  and  most  of  himself  is  Myshkin,  the  *^  Idiot,"  and  it  is 
Myshkin  whom  he  makes  say,  "  Compassion  is  the  chief  and 
perhaps  the  only  law  of  all  human  existence."  It  was  but  a 
repetition  of  what  a  greater  than  Myshkin,  or  Dostoi- 
effsky, had  taught.  To  the  Russian  novelist  environment, 
wealth  or  poverty,  independence  or  service,  mattered  little; 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  he  saw  within  men;  the  life  of  the 
soul  it  was  which  mattered.  Through  the  exercise  of  the 
Gospel  qualities  would  mankind  grow — through  infinite  love, 
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humility,  and  patience.    Through  these  would  the  world  be 
conquered. 

Dostoieffsky  was  a  Slavophil  and  a  passionate  one.  And 
his  faith  in  the  Russian  people,  alive  as  he  was  to  their  weak- 
nesses, was  in  large  measure  founded  on  his  firm  conviction 
that  they  possessed  the  qualities  which  to  him  were  of  chief 
importance  for  the  life  and  growth  of  a  nation.  No  mean 
student  of  western  Europe,  he  saw  in  the  Russian  people  alone 
the  power  to  meet  and  resist  the  forces  of  materiahsm  and 
arid  intellectualism  as  they  came  more  and  more  into  contact 
with  the  great  nations  of  the  west.  His  faith  may  be  put  to  the 
test  earlier  than  he  thought. 

Ralph  Flenley 


A  PRAYER 

Lord,  age  hath  broken  me  in  all  but  pride. 
Whose  essence  was  to  help  who  needed  aid: 
For  I  was  strong,  and  seldom  was  afraid 

That  I  must  lean  on  help  here  to  abide. 

Now  do  the  not  unkindly  Young  deride 
My  strife  to  earn  by  either  pen,  or  spade, 
Or  song,  or  any  humble  effort  made. 

The  pittance  needed;  yet  I  have  not  died. 

Not  by  privation,  not  by  dread  of  death. 
But  by  the  fear  to  live  on  gentle  alms 

From  needy  friendship's  cheerful-opened  purse, 
Am  I  so  sore  dismayed  I  have  no  qualms 
At  praying:    '^Lord,  allot  me  nothing  worse 
Than  thy  swift  stroke  to  end  my  tired  breath.*' 

A.  I.  Kenshaw 


WHAT  EVE  SAID 

**  IT  is  a  lovely  garden,"  said  Eve,  dreamily. 

^^YouVe  said  that  three  times,'^   said  Adam.       ''It 
almost  sounds  as  if  you  didn't  mean  it.'' 

''How  soft  and  green  the  grass  is,"  said  Eve.  "It's  meant 
for  something  to  play  on." 

"To  play  on?"  said  Adam.  "What  strange  words  you  use 
to-day,  my  dear.  I  don't  know  the  word  play.  Is  it  something 
quite  nice?    The  grass  is  for  the  sheep  to  eat,  of  course." 

"I  wish  the  sheep  weren't  quite  so  big  and  slow,"  said  Eve. 
"I'd  like  them  smaller  and  more  lively  to  play  with." 

"Please  don't  become  discontented,"  said  Adam.  "Some- 
thing might  happen." 

Eve  laughed.  "What  funny  words  you  use,"  she  said. 
"  'To-day'  and  'discontented' — what  do  they  mean?  Play 
means  something  we  can't  do  in  this  garden." 

She  got  up  and  strolled  over  into  the  shade,  and  Adam 
watched  her  with  anxious  eyes. 

"Please  don't  go  over  there,"  he  said.  "You  know  we  were 
told  not  to  touch  that  tree." 

"Not  to  pick  the  fruit,  you  mean.  Looking  at  it  can't 
hurt  us,"  said  Eve,  yawning.  "And  I  think  better  over  here." 

"Think?"  said  Adam.  "Is  it  quite  nice  for  you  to  think, 
my  dear?" 

"Some  one  must,"  said  Eve. 

"The  Keeper  of  the  Garden,"  suggested  Adam,  reverently. 

"Him?  Oh,  he  hasn't  for  ages,"  said  Eve.  "He  never  seems 
to  do  anything  now  till  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  then  he  only 
takes  a  walk." 

"I  don't  quite  like  your  talking  so  much  to  the  Serpent," 
said  Adam. 

"He's  harmless,  and  he  has  ideas,"  said  Eve.  "Pick  some 
mushrooms  and  strawberries  for  tea,  Adam,  you're  dull." 
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Eve  fell  into  conversation  with  the  Serpent,  and  at  that 
moment  an  Angel  came  down  to  talk  to  Adam,  and  he  with- 
drew with  the  heavenly  visitant  with  every  sign  of  pleasure. 
Eve  watched  them  from  a  distance. 

''You're  quite  as  well  able  to  talk  to  that  Angel  as  Adam," 
said  the  Serpent. 

''What  do  they  talk  about?''  said  Eve. 

"Oh,  the  state  of  the  government.  Things  are  awfully 
wrong,"  said  the  Serpent. 

"And  does  Adam  know  anything  about  it?"  said  Eve. 

"Nothing,"  said  the  Serpent.  "And  neither  does  the  Angel, 
but  he  can't  get  anyone  to  listen  to  him  in  heaven,  where 
everyone  knows  more  than  he  does,  so  he  comes  down  here 
to  impress  Adam." 

"But  Adam  is  perfectly  happy  without  him,"  said  Eve, 
defensively. 

"Oh,  perfectly  happy,  of  course,"  said  the  Serpent.  "And 
so  are  you.  Why  don't  you  disturb  his  perfect  happiness, 
Eve?" 

"Could  I?"  said  Eve,  wondering.  "What  does  'play' 
mean?"  she  added;  "I  half  know,  but  not  quite." 

"Play  is  what  children  do,"  said  the  Serpent. 

"Children?    What  are  they?"  Eve  asked  eagerly. 

"But  you  might  begin  by  playing  with  Adam,"  continued 
the  Serpent. 

"Adam,"  said  Eve,  when  the  Angel  had  gone,  "I  never  seem 
to  see  you  now." 

Adam  laughed.    "You  see  me  all  the  time,"  he  said. 

"To  see  you  isn't  enough,"  said  Eve.  "You're  always  with 
other  people.  Yesterday  it  was  the  Keeper  of  the  Garden, 
to-day  an  Angel.  You  leave  me  too  much  with  the  Serpent. 
Of  course  I  like  him,  but " 

"You  like  him,"  said  Adam  angrily.  "What  would  the 
Keeper  of  the  Garden  say?" 

"Oh,  Aim.'"  said  Eve.  What  do  yoii  say;  it's  you  I  care  for, 
Adam.    I  want  to  be  alone  with  you.    I  hate  all  these  people. 
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Adam.  Can't  we  be  alone  somewhere?  Think  of  a  world 
with  just  us  in  it — just  me^  Adam,  in  all  the  world/' 

She  had  dropped  her  voice  to  an  undertone  Adam  had  never 
heard  before,  and  slipped  her  arm  around  his  neck.  The  look 
in  her  shining  eyes,  the  scent  of  her  silken  hair  blown  across 
his  mouth  made  Adam  a  little  dizzy. 

''You  can't  mean  to  go  out  of  the  Garden;  Eve?"  he  said, 
''out  of  Paradise  where  everything  is  perfect,  even  happi- 
ness?'' 

"It's  too  big,"  whispered  Eve,  with  her  cheek  against  his 
like  a  roseleaf .  "  I  want  just  a  little  garden,  full  of  little  thinga 
that  we  could  help  to  grow.  You  could  make  it.  You  could 
take  care  of  us,  Adam,  not  the  Keeper.  Outside  there  will 
be  little  woolly  lambs,  and  tiny  birds,  and  little  green  buds 
opening  and  changing  to  colour.  And  Adam — "  she  stretched 
out  her  arms,  and  her  voice  thrilled,  "I  want  something  of 
my  own.  I  can't  talk  to  Angels,  or  your  friends.  I  want  silly 
little  things  of  my  own."  She  wound  her  arms  round  Adam, 
and  hid  her  face,  and  spoke  so  low  that  her  voice  was  like  the 
stirring  of  little  leaves  at  twilight,  or  the  first  breath  of  the 
dawn-wind  at  sunrise,  over  the  cradled  sea.  "We'll  be  so  happy 
alone.  You  can  take  care  of  us.  What's  the  good  of  talking 
about  a  silly  government  you're  never  going  to  have  anything 
to  do  with?  You  can  talk  to  me.  I  want  only  you."  The 
touch  of  her  light  body  in  his  arms,  the  touch  of  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  the  flying  veil  of  her  hair  brushing  his  face  sent  a 
flame  through  Adam. 

''And  I  want  only  you,"  he  said. 

By  and  by  he  spoke  again.  "Eve,  are  you  sure?  Aren't 
you  afraid?    It's  hard  and  cold,  and  alone  out  there." 

"I  want  to  be  afraid,"  said  Eve.  "I  want  to  feel.  I  want 
something  to  do.  I  want  something  to  hold.  We  have  had 
Paradise,  Adam;  we  can't  forget  it.  It  is  ours  always,  because 
it  once  was." 

The  gate  shut  behind  them,  and  a  terrible  flaming  sword 
hung  above  it.  They  stumbled  out  into  a  desert  full  of  stones 
and  thorns. 
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''Isn't  this  lovely?''  said  Eve,  with  dancing  eyes.  ''We 
are  free,  Adam.    The  whole  world  is  ours." 

"It  was  pretty  humiUating  for  me,"  said  Adam. 

Adam  cleared  a  little  plot  of  ground  and  laid  boughs  within 
a  cave,  and  pulled  up  the  long,  coarse  grass  for  a  covering 
from  the  night  wind. 

"You  are  so  clever  and  wonderful,"  said  Eve,  admiringly; 
"I'd  never  have  thought  of  that."  Adam  felt  greatly 
pleased. 

"Are  you  sorry  you  left  the  Garden?"  he  asked. 

"The  Garden?  I  never  was  so  glad  to  get  away  from  any- 
where in  my  life.  This  is  much  nicer,"  said  Eve.  "All  those 
people  bothering  us,  the  Angel  and  the  Serpent  always  talking 
about  stupid  things.    And  no  stars." 

She  lay  looking  up  at  the  deep  blue  fields  of  heaven,  full 
of  star-daisies,  and  little  fleecy  tufts  of  cloud  like  milkweed 
down  set  floating.  Then  she  drew  Adam's  head  to  the  hollow 
of  her  shoulder  and  pressed  her  cheek  against  it,  holding  him 
closely.  Her  voice  fell  into  the  warm  mysterious  thrill,  the 
sweetness  of  which  wrapped  Adam  in  leaping  fire.  "Heart's 
Dehght,"  she  murmured.  And  presently  she  hushed  him  to 
sleep  with  low  caressing  sounds,  and  the  light  touch  of  her 
arms  about  him. 

On  an  April  day,  when  the  world  was  full  of  the  renewal 
of  hfe,  and  the  lambs  lay  on  the  hillside  beside  their  mothers, 
Adam  sat  in  the  cave,  and  looked  at  Eve  with  jealous  eyes. 
In  the  gracious  hollow  of  her  shoulder  where  his  head  was  used 
to  rest,  nestled  the  downy  head  of  her  first-born.  She  lay 
spent,  with  eyes  closed,  held  in  such  an  utter  stillness  as  showed 
how  dreadful  had  been  the  battle  waged  by  the  hosts  of  fear. 
Adam  looked  at  her  with  the  first  feeling  of  infinite  separation, 
a  confusion  of  wonder  and  revelation  and  worship  and  rage 
in  his  heart. 

"Eve,  Eve,"  he  breathed,  "are  you  sorry  we  left  Paradise?  " 
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Eve  opened  her  eyes.  ''Paradise?'^  she  said  languidly. 
''Oh,  do  you  mean  that  garden  we  used  to  live  in?  I  never 
liked  it/' 

The  baby  stirred  and  cried.  She  laid  her  cheek  against 
the  downy  head  and  smiled. 

''This  is  why  I  left/'  she  said. 

"He'll  be  a  lot  of  trouble,"  said  Adam. 

"Yes,  he'll  need  me,"  said  Eve. 

Adam  looked  at  his  neat  vegetable  garden  and  early  peas 
with  great  self-satisfaction,  and  then  at  Eve  busily  shaping 
sheepskin  garments  for  winter,  for  the  two  chubby  little 
fellows  who  rolled  and  tumbled  naked-limbed  on  the  hillside 
with  the  lambs. 

"We're  pretty  comfortable,"  he  said.  '^I  wish  the  Angel 
would  come  and  see  us.  He  was  an  interesting  fellow  to 
talk  to." 

"I  never  saw  anything  in  him,"  said  Eve.  "Awful  snob; 
he's  never  been  to  see  us  since  we  moved." 

"Neither  has  the  Serpent,"  said  Adam. 

"Oh,  the  Serpent,"  said  Eve  virtuously.  "That's  quite 
different.    You  know  you  never  liked  him." 

"Are  you  sorry  you  left  Paradise?"  said  Adam. 

Eve  laughed. 

"That  little  place!"  she  said. 

Eve  clasped  her  dead  child,  and  Adam  watched  her 
frozen  anguish,  again  conscious  of  infinite  separation.  Great 
was  his  own  anguish,  but  not  as  Eve's.  In  his  powerless- 
ness  he  went  away  and  left  her.  Presently  he  came  back  and 
with  deep  gentleness  laid  her  arms  away  from  the  body,  and 
held  her  as  if  she  had  been  the  child. 

Above  the  grave  Eve  stretched  her  empty  arms,  and  Cain 
wandered  an  outcast  in  the  desert. 

"We  should  never  have  left  Paradise,"  said  Adam,  as  he 
saw  her  falling  tears.    Eve  turned  to  him  with  passion. 
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''A  barren  Paradise/^  she  cried,  '^ where  we  had  nothing. 
Where  we  were  nothing  but  a  couple  of  guarded  children 
deprived  of  our  childhood.  My  paradise  lies  within  my  heart 
for  ever.  You,  Adam — '^  her  voice  broke  as  she  turned  and 
leaned  on  his  breast,  "our  children,  even  suflfering,  even 
this:' 

By  and  by  another  child  lay  within  her  arms,  and  ia 
the  immortal  sorrow  of  her  eyes,  Adam  again  saw  joy. 

''Shall  we  go  away  from  this  place?''  he  whispered.  ''Shall 
we  take  him  and  go  far,  far  away?'' 

"No,"  said  Eve,  "we  can  never  go  away.  I  must  be  here 
when  Cain  comes  back." 

Marjorib  Cooi: 
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Here  the  still  candles,  here  the  altar  place, 

Here  the  dim  aisles,  the  nave,  the  chancel  dim, 
Here,  in  rapt  adoration  unto  Him, 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  an  upturned  praying  face! 

Here  with  still  glory  on  high  purple  panes 
Gleam  of  the  dull  September  sun;  no  sound 
Within  these  walls  of  the  dread  world,  all  drowned, 

Noise  of  its  losses  and  its  tragic  gains. 

Till  German  thunder  rend  the  sacred  air 
And  screaming  devastation  hurtle  down, 
Crash  'mid  the  candles.    O  Thou  with  the  Crown 

Of  Sorrows  plaited  cruelly.  Thy  Care 

Will  shepherd  even  this,  and  what  seems  sin, 
Pity  as  blindness,  bringing  Thy  day  in. 

Arthur  L.  Phelps 
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Surely  the  bells  to-day  will  not  be  rung, 
Nor  glad  Venite  Adoremus  sung. 
We  will  not  deck  with  holly-leaves  and  pine 
The  temples  where  is  worshipped  Christ  divine; 
For  lo,  once  more  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  slain. 
How  can  we  sing  Good-will  to  Men  again? 
The  children  all  must  cease  from  song  and  play; 
And  music  must  be  mute  this  Christmas  Day. 

Only  one  solemn  bell  let  there  be  tolled 
To  sound  a  mournful  dirge  that  shall  unfold 
The  sorrows  of  the  dying  and  the  dead — 
The  grief  of  those  who  weep  uncomforted. 
Let  requiem  be  sung — ashes  for  incense  strown; 
And  let  the  golden  organ  sob  and  moan, 
And  softly  call  the  children  from  their  play; 
And  hush  the  chiming  bells  this  Christmas  Day. 

'Twas  but  a  dream!     They  did  not  hear  aright 
Long,  long  ago,  on  that  first  Christmas  Night, 
The  music  of  a  star-bright  angel-band 
Above  those  hills  in  the  Judsean  land. 
Songs  of  a  dream  they  heard:  On  earth  be  peace. 
Good-mil  to  men.    Let  wars  for  ever  cease. 
O  call  the  little  children  from  their  play; 
And  let  us  silent  be  this  Christmas  Day. 

No  Belgian  child  this  day  will  sing  or  dance; 
No  feasting  will  there  be  in  merry  France; 
And  none  will  ring  the  carillons,  nor  tell 
The  shepherd-story  of  Noelj  Noel. 
How  can  we  light  the  altar  and  the  tree 
While  the  Destroyer  sweeps  o'er  land  and  sea? 
Ah,  children,  we  can  only  weep  and  pray; 
We  cannot  laugh  or  sing  this  Christmas  Day. 

R.  Stanley  Weir 
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Life's  vision  yet  shall  win  its  crowning  hour! 

Yet,  Flower  o^  crimson  bloom ! 
It  took  the  cycle  of  the  changing  year 

To  bring  thee  from  the  mould; 

Grey  days  and  gold 
Went  to  thy  velvet's  making; 

Hot  sun,   and  cold, 

The  hours  of  drifting  rain. 
Yet  found  the  utmost  gain, 
When,  from  the  calyx  gloom 

Flamed  the  rich  flower. 

Why  doubt  the  unconscious  aim — the  ultimate  goal? 

Red  Flower  o'  my  life's  heart! 
Sheathed  in  the  bud — to  open  as  a  star — 

The  May's  white  ecstasy 

Shall  live  in  thee — 
Though  her  swift  feet  have  passed. 

And  thoughts  of  bliss  to  be 

In  summer's  slumber  song 
Poured  her  sweet  aisles  along- 
Each  rapture  but  a  part 

Of  one  great  whole. 

Though  died  the  regal  autumn's  vine-crowned  hour! 

Red  Flower  o'  my  life's  bloom — 
Gold  leaves — ripe  fruit — and  underneath,  dead  dreams — 

Thou  shalt  bring  back  the  gold. 

The  dreams  of  old. 
The  winter's  loveliness. 

Her  fallen  stars  a-cold. 

The  purity  aglow 
Of  the  deep  drifted  snow — 
Life's  memories  from  the  tomb, 

O!  Life's  Red  Flower! 
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Who  dreamt  such  beauty  lay  in  growth  and  strife, 

Thom-wounds,  the  knife^s  keen  smart? 
The  crimson  ^s  in  the  flower — and  that's  above — 

For  this  the  stem  was  fed, 

That  splendid  red 
Awaits  the  blossoming, 

And  the  last  hour  of  dread 

All  tenderness  shall  keep. 
When  God,  in  that  long  sleep 
Shall  lay  you  on  my  heart. 

Red  Flower  o'  Life! 

Minnie  H.  Bowen 


THE  WAR-CHRISTMAS 

Drear  is  our  Yule-tide.    With  a  double  gloom 

Begins  and  ends  the  bleak  December  day; 

For  darkly  lowers  the  universal  fray. 

And  Heaven  high  the  storms  of  battle  loom 

The  cold  of  winter,  with  its  icy  brume. 

Is  doubly  chill  by  the  tyrannic  sway 

Of  shivering  fears  that  nothing  can  allay, 

Freezing  the  blood  with  vapours  from  the  tomb. 

Still,  as  the  Season  of  the  Wondrous  Birth 
Draws  on  once  more,  and  each  beloved  name 
Stirs  in  the  recollection,  let  us  haste 
To  light  o'er  all  this  cold  and  darkened  earth 
The  little  fire  of  friendship,  'mid  the  waste, 
And  warm  our  hearts  before  the  sacred  flame. 

Archibald  MacMechan 
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CANADA'S  SECOND  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

No.  IV. 
Developing  the  East. 

The  Canadian  Northern  which  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  in  the  development  of  Western  Canada, 
where  it  is  operating  over  5,200  miles  of  lines,  is  rapidly- 
making  itself  felt  in  Eastern  Canada. 

The  service  on  the  line  between  Toronto  and  Ottawa, 
the  institution  of  night  trains  between  Ottawa,  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  the  service  to  Valcartier  Military  Camp,  and  the 
approaching  opening  of  the  Sudbury  Port  Arthur  line  which 
will  link  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the  system, 
are  all  having  the  effect  of  making  the  people  in  Eastern 
Canada  think  in  terms  '^  Canadian  Northern.'^  It  has  already 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating  business,  and  as  its  in- 
fluence becomes  woven  more  and  more  into  our  industrial 
and  commercial  fabric  it  will  undoubtedly  play  the  same 
important  part  in  developing  Eastern  Canada  by  opening  up 
its  natural  resources  and  creating  opportunities  for  business 
enterprise  that  it  has  in  the  West. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  small  railways  with 
which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar  have  recently  lost  their 
identity  and  have  become  Canadian  Northern  in  name  as 
well  as  ownership.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Central  Ontario  Railway  which  runs  from  Picton  and  Trenton 
on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  up  to  Maynooth  on  the  border  of  the 
Algonquin  National  Park  ;  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Railway  which 
also  serves  a  portion  of  Central  Ontario  ;  Brockville,  Westport 
and  Northwestern  ;  the  Niagara,  St.  Catharines  and  Toronto 
Railway  ;  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  ;  Canadian  North- 
ern Ontario  ;  Canadian  Northern  Quebec. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  lines  through  British 
Columbia  are  completed  and  it  is  expected  that  in  1915  trains 
will  be  running  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  a  system  of  nearly 
10,000  miles  be  in  full  operation. 
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